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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT. 


By R. 


UNTING@ on the 
higher rocks car- 
ries with it some- 
thing strange and 
wierd and nerve- 
racking — some 


thing many posi- 
tively refuse to 
face. The very 





suddenness with 
which the game 
appears and dis- 
appears unmistakably adds to the striking, 
overawing impressiveness of the rugged 
uplands. One can hunt for days through 
good goat country, finding 
plenty of fresh sign, 
evidence of the close proximity 
of game, and yet will never see a hair. 
Then, all at once, the very places through 
which you have carefully tracked and given 
up as bad, will be populated with silent, 
slow-moving figures that come from you 
know not where, and then are gone as com- 
pletely as if they were never there. You sit 
and gaze over a silent vastness—lifeless, 
barren, bleak and bare. From some hidden 
pocket out will file a band, promenading 
along a narrow shelf. They pass around an 
elbow and disappear. Like ghosts. they 
come and go—you see them yet they are 
gone before the image fairly leaves an im- 
pression of their presence. Only the wilder- 
hess remains as hard and stern as ever. 
Find them again? One has but to try to 
realize what I have attempted to describe. 

The hardship, the absolute severity of the 
work and danger in goat hunting is not, in 
my estimation, equalled in the pursuit of 


always 
unmistakable 


CLARKE FISH 


any other big game animal on the North 
American continent. Hunting sheep, while 
at times calling for all the toil and hard- 
ship incident to goat hunting, is often re- 
lieved by stretches of safe and easy coun- 
try. There can hardly be an hour of the 
day when the goat country is fairly reached 
but that calls for risks, which, if taken, 
mean perhaps success—possibly injury or 
worse. The absolute danger can not be too 
lightly considered by any who contemplates 
a hunt after the strange denizens of the 
higher peaks. Those who have been there 
know how it is by actual experience. As 
for myself, I always hunt goats in company 
with a tried companion. 

The exception is rare when goats will not 
take to the rocks when frightened. How- 
ever, I once found an old “billy” that proved 
the exception. We were after elk, having 
tired of the tremendous exertion and ever- 
present risk coupled with the pursuit of 
goats for whose especial benefit this trip 
had been made. Far up in the head of a 
great guich that cut deep into one of the 
widely extending spurs of the main range 
I made a snap shot at a blacktail buck in 
a heavy spruce thicket, but my bullet went 
too far back to cause him immediate incon- 
venience. While attempting to follow him 
on the rough side-hill, we happened across 
some large goat tracks in a dusty game 
trail that led up the ridge to a high, sharp 
peak, the western side of which broke sud- 
denly away in shelving cliffs. The sign was 
very fresh and, having lost all track of the 
buck on the rocky hill, we decided to follow 


the trail along which the goat had just 
(3) 
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passed, entirely forgetting our vow of the 
early morning that we would kill no more 
goats. Gaining the top of the ridge, we 
found the ground almost level and were on 
a dog trot when I saw the goat, a “billy,” 
whose age was shown by the yellow tinge 
of his long neck-mane. He was looking over 
his shoulder at us, having paused for an in- 
stant. I dropped on one knee and took a 
hasty shot at him just as he turned and 
started. As usual, I did not make sufficient 
allowance for distance and my bullet threw 
up the dirt under his belly. 

The old fellow was badly scared, having 
been caught fairly out of his country. I 
never saw a goat try to run as fast as he 
did, and the way he started for his rocky 
retreat showed he fully appreciated his un- 
sought introduction. He galloped and 
bounced along, his long, white coat bobbing 
and flopping at every jump, and was soon 
out of sight in a little draw. But it was 
only a quarter of a mile to the rocks and 1 
made up my mind this goat would have to 
travel faster than I had ever seen any of 
his brothers do to leave me very far be- 
hind in so short a race. It was slightly up- 
grade, over fallen trunks and huge boulders. 
but, considering all handicaps, the time we 
made up that ridge was very good, and 
when we reached the foot of the cliff I was 
sure the goat was not very far away—if he 
had gone up the rocks. 

With lungs almost bursting and hearts 
hammering like mad from the exertion, 
made doubly severe by the altitude, we 
watched and waited for him to come out on 
some high point to look back over the 
scene of his hasty flight. For several min- 
utes we expectantly scanned the rocks 
above us, but nothing came in sight. Away 
up in the blueness an eagle, a tiny speck 
in the spotless dome, sailed slowly on in 
great, far-reaching circles. Round about 
the wilderness of mountains hemmed us in 
and the wide-spreading landscape was clad 
in the beautiful, softening haze of Indian 
summer—but everything was silent with the 
stillness we all have felt; not a pebble rat- 
tled on the cliff. 

At last, happening to took far down to 
our right, there, around on the big shale 
slide in which the cliff terminated, was the 
goat, a thousand yards away, still going as 


fast as his legs would carry him, down the 
mountain, and while not leaving the vicinity 
of the cliffs, seemed to.prefer the more level 
country for his escape. This is the only 
instance in which I ever saw a goat forsake 
the rough, rocky country when pursued. 

However, we were later rewarded for our 
run, as, disgusted with the unwarranted ac- 
tions of the goat, more because we had 
mistaken his intention than .that we had 
missed him, we crossed the ridge and start- 
ed down into the steep gulch on our left. 
On the opposite side of this was another 
rocky peak, exactly similar to the one we 
had just left, and as there were many fresh 
goat sign all about we hoped we might find 
some on this second peak. It took us al- 
most an hour to gain the bottom, the going 
was so bad. We were working along just 
above the creek-bed looking for some easy 
place to cross, when I chanced to see a goat 
climbing along the rocks opposite and above 
us. It hardly needed a second look ‘to con- 
vince us that it was the same yellow old 
fellow we had started some time before. 
While we had skirted the first cliff-peak on 
the east he had gone around on the west 
face and met us fairly on the second moun- 
tain. He had not discovered us, but still 
seemed anxious to cover as much ground 
as possible, for he was scrambling along 
at a fast walk. I screwed up my Lyman 
sight, sat down and whistled. He stopped 
instantly and I fired. As I pressed the trig- 
ger I knew I had swung off, but saw the 
bullet spat into the wall just to the right 
of him. I knew I had the right elevation 
then and waited for another chance, quite 
confident of scoring. It soon came for he 
stopped in his climb for an instant’s back- 
ward glance at his tormentors. The copper 
bead was just below his mane when I pulled. 
Waiting an instant, I saw the dust fly out 
of his white coat as the bullet struck and 
the loud “spat” came back to us across the 
guich. He was evidently hard hit, but 
scrambled on as lively as ever and went 
over the top out of sight. 

It took us almost an hour, so steep and 
rough was the wall, to reach the spot where 
the goat had disappeared, though the dis- 
tance was not over 500 yards, and then there 
was nothing #0 reward us for the climb, not 
aes or drop af blood to verify our dis- 
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tant location of the spot where he had 
crossed. Everything was still as death and 
the lengthening shadows told of the ap- 
proaching night. But I was. satisfied. the 
goat was not far away, and although it was 
getting late, we decided to make one more 
effort. I started for the top of the peak, 
where a low gap between. two ‘high and 
rocky points offered a tempting avenue of 
escape for a tired and wounded animal. My 
companion was to hunt through the rocks 
below, gradually working toward the top. 
Just as I reached the hollow in the “saddle” 
the sun went down with all the glories of 
a golden setting behind a ragged, snowy 
range and the tall, white peaks shone pink 
and orange and violet in their silhouette 
against the gorgeous western sky. 

While still gazing at the beauties of the 
dying day, deeply impressed with the wild 
grandeur of that tremendous wildness, my 
companion called sharply up to me that he 
saw the goat and that the animal was com- 
ing for the top. I walked forward so that I 
could look down into a small, rough basin 
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bounded on one side by cliffs. Opposite 
these I could hear my friend shouting ex- 
citedly to me asking if I could see the goat. 
I was about to-reply and tell him he must 
have mistaken, in the gathering darkness, 
a white rock for the game, when, slowly and 
laboriously, not fifty yards away, the billy 
came up a steep pitch out of a little hollow 
which had héretofore concealed him from 
my view. Under the shadow of the cliff 
and in the uncertain, fast failing light he 
looked very large, showing, as he climbed 
wearily upward, his great size and unusu- 
ally fine head. I shot him between the 
horns in the base of the massive neck and 
he died without a struggle. 

It was dark before we had finished ad- 
miring him and taking measurements. We 
soon found that my first shot had gone in 
low down, just back of the left shoulder, 
ranged forward, and, passing through the 
left lung, lodged in the brisket. With this 
wound, which had practically destroyed one 
lung, he was alive and on his feet over an 
hour after the terrible injury. 














The Mind Serene. 
BY ELWYN HOFFMAN. 





He feels the building of the busy hours, 

He breathes the large air, and he smells the flowers; 
He hails the morning with a hopeful heart, 

And watches, with calm soul, the light depart. 

He knows the pulsing of Ambition’s thrill, 

Yet hears the brown thrush singing from the hill; 
Beside the wide sea does the City roar, 


Yet turns he, smiling, to his humble doer. 

















The King is Dead. Photographer Unknown 
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ONE OF THE LAST BUFFALO HUNTS. 


By A. W. STUBBS. 





N 1878 I was stationed as In- 
dian interpreter under 
Agent John D. Miles at the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
agency in the Indian terri- 
tory. The Cheyennes had, 
some time previous to this 
date, September, 1878, been 
in rebellion, and were then 
prisoners of war, and not 
allowed to leave the reser- 

’ vation; but when the news 
reached the agency that a 
large herd of buffalo had 
been seen on the plains 

some 100 miles to the west of that point, the 

Indians were so eager for a big hunt that 

Agent Miles was finally prevailed upon to 

telegraph to the War Department for per- 

mission. The request being granted, hurried 
preparations were made for the chase by the 

Indians, who were as happy as a lot of boys 

out skating. 

The hunting party that left the agency the 
day after Mr. Miles received word from the 
War Department that the Indians that might 
take the hunt numbered about 400. There 
were ninety Cheyenne ‘bucks, fifteen Arapa- 
hoe bucks and 300 squaws, all mounted on 
swift-footed Indian ponies. The men, of 





course, did the hunting and the killing, while 
the squaws went along to do the skinning 
and cutting up the meat, and such other 
drudgery as their lords and masters consid- 
ered beneath their dignity. I was detailed 
by Mr. Miles to accompany the party as their 
guardian and protector, and to see to it that 
the settlers did not mistake or misunderstand 
their mission and give them trouble, for in 
order to reach the buffalo we had to pass 
through a section of Kansas that, for western 
country of that day and time, was fairly well 
populated. I took with me six cavalrymen, 
a big army wagon, a driver and a cook. 

I had a list of the names of the Indians 
that formed the hunting party that I had to 
turn in to the War Department, along with 
my report, when we returned, and one of 
the first things that had to be done just be- 
fore we started was to read and check off 
this roll, each and every Indian in the party 
answering as his name was called. Although 
the Indians numbered only 405, they took 
with them 1,000 ponies to carry the meat 
which they expected to kill back to the res- 
eryation, and in order also to have fresh 
horses when they reached the hunting 
grounds; and, in addition to all this, they 
took along what- seemed to me about 2,000 
mangy, wolfish Indian dogs. 
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Professional Buffalo Hunters. 


According to Indian custom, the men rode 
first, the squaws bringing up the rear, and 
commanding the party were two Indians, 
who ,although they held no office in the 
tribe, were chosen to direct the hunt by rea- 
son of their reputation and skill as hunters. 
I had never attended a buffalo hunt of this 
character before, and this custom of electing 
two men to direct operations was something 
new to me. I learned that in the event an 
Indian killed any game without first securing 
permission to do so from the masters of the 
hunt, he was forthwith stripped of all his 
clothing and belongings, his horse killed and 
himself driven out of the party for the of- 
fense that he had thus committed. The 
members of an Indian hunting party place 
implicit reliance and faith in the judgment 
and sagacity of those whom they elect on an 
occasion of this sort, and they obey them as 
the peasants of Russia do the Czar. 

The first two days after we left the res- 
ervation were uneventful, but on the morn- 
ing of the third I saw a bear, and later a 
few antelope, and being anxious to try my 


‘luck, I sent word by Little Robe, an Indian 


with whom I happened to be riding, to one 
of the hunt masters for permission for him 
and me to take a little hunt along the stream, 
the course of which we were then following. 
This being granted, we went out and suc- 
ceeded in bagging three antelope. On our 
way back to join the main column, Little 
Robe remarked that he was hungry, and, cut- 
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ting open one of the antelopes, he took out 
the liver and began eating it. On the fourth 
day the masters of the hunt sent out runners, 
who returned the day following bringing 
buffalo meat. 

That night we spent in busy preparation 














Buffalo Lookout on the 
Little Big-Horn. 


for the next day’s hunt. Every buck took a 
fresh horse, and when morning dawned we 
were in the saddle and on the move. It was 
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rolling prairie country, and along about 11 
o’clock we sighted an enormous herd of 
buffalo, feeding along the top of a plateau. 
We rode around the base of this rising 
ground, sending every now and then some 
one to the top to glance over and see how 
near we were drawing to the herd. At last 
we circled around until we were quite close 
to them, when one of the hunt masters gave 
a short, quick order that brought the column 
up abreast, in which fashion we rode to the 
top of the rise and in full view of the ani- 
mals. 

As we did so, I could see one buffalo after 
another throw up his head, look about until 
he saw our party, and set off at a slow, roll- 
ing gallop. This, however, was only for an 
instant, for as we drew up to the crest of 
the rise the order that all were eager for 
and expected rang out simultaneously from 
both hunt masters, and away the whole col- 
umn charged at full speed on the buffalo, 
shopting them down on every side. I rode 
on with the rest, doing my share of the 
shooting, for a mile or so, when, tiring of 
the sport, I turned back. 

On the way back to camp I met the 
squaws skinning and cutting up the animals 
that the males had killed, and which were 
lying about everywhere. We remained among 
the buffalo for two weeks before we thought 
of returning, killing in all a total of 1,000 
animals. One of the curious things that I 
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saw on this trip was an old buffalo with a de- 














A Sioux Warrior’s Grave 
At Custer’s Battlefield, 
On the Little Big-Horn, 


formed right front hoof that one of the In- 
dians had killed. He had been shot and 








Taking the Monster’s Robe. 
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wuvunded in this hoof when he was quite 
young, and one side of the cloven hoof had 
grown in a circle completely around the other 
to the length of fully a foot and several 
inches. 

When we were about ready to return the 
squaws began loading the meat on the ponies, 
and I was surprised to see what an enormous 
load these hardy little animals could carry. 
It seemed to me that they would load the 
meat of one buffalo on these ponies, a weight 
of fully 400 or 500 pounds. I have seen these 
ponies loaded so heavily that they had to 
stand braced, with their legs standing out 
like a tripod, in order to support the fright- 
ful burden imposed by their unfeeling mas- 
ters. Then on top of this load some Indian 
would climb to ride back to the reservation. 

When we got back to the agency the 
squaws set about cutting the meat up into 
long, thin strips and drying it for future use. 
The Indians also held a big feast of fresh 
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meat, gorging themselves for days on juicy 
steaks and tongues. I undertook to follow 
the Indian custom on such occasions of go- 
ing from one tepee to another, eating some 
meat in each, but had to quit after visiting 
three places. The endurance of the Indian 
ponies in traveling long distances under 
heavy loads was as surprising as the storage 
capacity of their masters when it came to a 
feast of buffalo meat. 

That, so far as I have been able to learn, 
was the last great buffalo hunt ever held 
in the United States. The Pacific railroads 
and the rapid settlement of the west so re- 
duced the herds that after 1878 the number 
of buffalo in the West was very small, in- 
deed. It was the last buffalo hunt ever taken 
by the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, for, al- 
though they sent out scouts the year follow- 
ing, they returned with word that the num- 
ber of animals they found were not worth 
going after. 


TO THE ELK. 


By MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 


A monarch of the woods he reigns supreme on mountain height, 


In some deep secluded fastness doth his 


Where the carpeting of velvet, 


strewed by 


kingly heart delight. 
flewers wonderous, fair. 


Echoes not the steps of mankind—you will find his lordship there. 


Where the ptarmigan so gaily doth his mate in springtime woo— 
Shy, illusive as a dreambird in her dress of changeful hue; 

Where the blue grouse drums his chorus and the eagle, nesting high. 
From his eyrie perch at sunrise spreads his pinions to the sky. 


Where the silvery spruce tree whispers, not a story of the world, 


But of wild, 


chaotic nature, where mad cataracts are hurled 


Through deep and darksome caverns, where mighty peaks are rent, 
And their rock-hewn walls fling back the song of waters, heaven sent. 


Where the slender columbine gives forth its fragrance all unseen, 
And the graceful fern in silence weaves its tracery of green. 
Where the pale anemone doth nod, wind-tossed on leafy bed 
Beside its sister violet, whose modest, drooping head 


Hides deep within some mossy nook where breezes gently sway 


The quivering aspen. to and 
Long hours of blissful, 


ro, there doth he while away 
calm content, 


this lord of high-born race, 


Who rules unfettered, undisturbed, his realm with royal grace. 


Proud monarch of the woods, live on, secure in mountain hold. 

May thy followers be legion and their numbers manifold. 

May those peaks of solemn grandeur, from whence our storm clouds spring. 
Be thine our home forever, thou noble, antlered king! 
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THE AUDERANG. 


By WALTER GEORGE PATTERSON. 


RED HANNIGAN had told us 
so often of the valorous 
deeds he had taken a lead- 
ing part in a few years be- 
fore, as a Montana broncho 
buster, that a few of us had 
come to wonder if there 
wasn’t a modicum of truth 
in it all. He had certainly 
repeated some of the inci- 
dents so emphatically and 
so frequently, at the meet- 
ings of the sculling club 
and elsewhere, that he had 
come to even believe them 

himself. Many of his most lurid yarns had 

to do with grizzlies, whom he referred to 
familiarly, with the hardened air of the vet- 
eran bear-slayed, as “Old Ephraim.” He had 

a trunk full of bear teeth and long, savage- 

looking claws, and if you doubted these be- 

ing the trophies of his own prowess, why 
there on the rock by the “goose” heater 
was the very Winchester he had laid them 
low with. His last bear hunt had resulted 
in his leaping thirty feet down the precipi- 
tous cliff of a Sweetwater county mountain 
gorge, where he landed on his side and per- 
manently incapacitated himself for further 
bear hunting. He had met Old Ephraim 
upon this occasion, face to face, at a bend 
in a narrow trail half way up the Big Bull 
mountain. Being unarmed at the moment, 
unfortunately, as the big brute had begun 
to rear up on his haunches and paw the air 
with his monstrous fore-paws to dispute 

Hannigan’s passage, the latter had done 

the one thing possible under such adverse 

circumstances and plunged headlong into 
the canon. 

Now and again the fellow would get his 
dates mixed in telling this “thriller,” and 
let himself off the cliff feet first. Once in 
re-telling it—but this time he had had a drop 
too much—he had been knocked backward 
off the edge of the abyss by a powerful tap 
from Old Ephraim’s paw, and had landed 
part way down in the branches of a cotton- 





wood—a tree never known to grow where 
he had located this one. 

And it was this misadventure which had 
induced Hannigan to come back east to 
Mount Morris and open a small tailor shop, 
his side line, when not engaged in slaugh- 
tering big game, and, incidentally, had been 
the cause of his affiliating with the Conesus 
Lake Sculling Club, whose members met 
twice a week, in the boating season, in their 
spacious club house on the shores of Cone- 
sus lake. 

I was idling my time away that summer 
in my native haunts throughout western 
New York. Nearly every afternoon I would 
take a spin on my wheel over to the club 
house, a matter of only seven miles, where, 
with the companionship of one or two loung- 
ers—those shiftless individuals who always 
aimlessly infest the shores and landings of 
small summer resorts—I was wont to row 
across to the other side just in the edge of 
the deep shade, and try my luck at perch 
fishing. 

One of these lazy individuals was known 
to his friends by the euphonious name of 
Giblets, a half fool, half genius, whose age 
might be anywhere from seventeen to thirty 
—a “character” of that section whom every- 
body knew and everybody liked, because of 
his unfailing good nature. To look at his 
diminutive, deeply-sunken but snapping eyes, 
and his great cavern of a mouth, distended 
into a permanent grin, one would associate 
him, involuntarily, with asylums for the fee- 
ble-minded. But when he spoke this impres- 
sion vanished. He talked sense, with a great 
big S. Furthermore, he had invented sev- 
eral useful articles in his life, though only 
one of them ever got as far as the patent 
office, and that one an unscrupulous patent 
office attorney had stolen from him. He had 
laughed at this sharp practice a trifle up- 
roarously, as if he saw a huge joke in it 
somewhere, and had straightway gathered 
up his fishing tackle and gone for a try at 
the bull heads. He always seemed to have 
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his best luck hooking this particular fish. 


Sympathy, possibly. 

Besides a number of clever labor-saving 
inventions, mostly of domestic utility, Gib- 
lets had gotten out a wonderful, hand-made 
blow-gun for the Mount Morris youngsters, 
whereby they could expel paper balls or 
hard peas at a tangent, cause them to 
swerve unexpectedly in their rapid flight 
and land on some youth at right angles to 
the shooter. But the best that was in the 
man undoubtedly never got really active un- 
til he had a good firm grip on his favorite 
bamboo rod. He knew the secret history of 
every fish hole in Conesus lake. He was 
supposed to keep a sort of mental tab for 
every hour in the day, as to which particular 
pool would give up pickerel, which other 
sunfish and so on through the entire pisca- 
torial list, indigenous to that one body of 
water. He was an infallible authority as 
to the proper bait required. In short, Gib- 
lets was a sort of latter-day grinning edition 
of Izaak Walton himself. 

Among the many rumors which Giblets’ 
expert angling gave rise to about the lake 
was one, only partly ironical, that he was 
in league with the Bad Man. It was said 
that all his present magical success in catch- 
ing fish, where others caught only colds, 
was to be one day settled for by Old Lucifer 
claiming his soul. To bear this theory out, 
Giblets, the summer before the last, had 
made three big catches of a species of sun- 
fish that had never before nor since been 
seen, in Conesus or anywhere else. It was 
a fish shaped like the ordinary “pumpkin 
seed,” but instead of being marked, as it 
should have been, with all the cardinal col- 
ors, it was possessed of but one color, a 
stripe of bright blue around its center. 

As usual, however, Giblets had merely 
smiled, a little broader than common, per- 
haps, in displaying his trophies. He had 
doubtless run across a school of freaks, 
which were confined to some one spawning 
—a sort of family birth mark. So he ex- 
plained at the time. Some time later, he 
showed me how he marked them, a simple 
question of a skillful and brief application 
of analine dyes with a flannel band. Hanni- 
gan claimed right away to have caught the 
identical sunfish years before in Montana, 


except that his fish had on red belts instead 
of blue. 

There was only one thing, so far as any 
of the rest of us had ever known, which 
would chase the grin off this good-natured 
countenance, and that was a sight of the 
self-same Fred Hannigan. Giblets had no 
use for Hannigan. He never made that act- 
ual statement. He said simply that he 
“hated a liar.” But at the moment com- 
ments were being passed upon the one-time 
broncho buster’s most recent whopper, and 
a wooden Indian cigar sign could have seen 
the connection. 

“Giblets, what do you think of Hanni- 
gan’s bear stories?” some one in the little 
gathering asked. 

“What, me? Oh, nawthin’,” responded 
Giblets, laconically. 

“Suppposing you should meet a big fel- 
low crossing a ravine on the same fallen 
log you were on, how would you settle it?” 
asked the same speaker. This was another 
of Hannigan’s, an early one. 

“What, me? I wouldn't settle it. I’d con- 
sider the bear had already settled it. Mebbe 
I'd jump over the brute, or try to sprint 
backwards. Anyway, I wouldn’t travel two 
thousand miles to tell fool lies about it.” 

Hannigan had settled it by causing the 
log to roll, letting his bearship down into 
the ravine. He had never made it wholly 
clear, however, that kept him from falling, 
too. 

“Tell you fellers what I'll bet,” Giblets 
added, after a slight hesitation. “I'll bet a 
gross of patent blow-guns agin a cookie 
that I scare this braggin’ bear fighter o’ 
yourn clean out of the boat he’s in next 
time I catch him on the water after dark, 
and that I make him swim to shore. 

‘ry agree not to use nothin’ any more 
dangerous a doin’ it than what the pop-guns 
is, besides,” concluded Giblets, seriously. 
Not the vestige of a grin was apparent on 
the speaker’s face. That meant business 
with him, if ever anything could. 

One day sooon after that, along near 
dusk, I was anchored in my favorite spot 
across from the club house, hauling in 
perch with both hands, when I suddenly saw 
a thunder storm gathering. I had no wish 
to get a soaking, and, furthermore, I regret 
to confess, I had been making a game hog 
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of myself that day, so I began to haul in 
my lines preparatory to running for shelter. 
I was bending over the side of my flat-bot- 
tomed scow busy untangling a cross in a 
couple of set lines, when from somewhere 
close at hand I heard the regular stroke of 
an approaching “troller,” and glacing care- 
lessly up, beheld this fellow Hannigan. He 
was putting in strong-arm licks at the oars, 
though moving with proper slowness, and 
was evidently intending to make another 
round of the troll circuit before giving up 
for the night. He was so engrossed in his 
occupation that he went by without noticing 
my presence. 

His red-bellied spoon hook had flip-flopped 
possibly a hundred yards or thereabouts 
past my boat, which meant that he had 
covered the half of a mile himself, when I 
heard the sound of another pair of creak- 
ing oar-locks coming from down the lake. 
It was growing dark so fast because of the 
storm that was blowing up that I didn’t 
recognize this second troller till he was 
directly opposite my boat. Then I was sur- 
prised to recognize Giblets—Giblets without 
his grin, and unless I was mightily off in 
my reckoning he had something up his 
sleeve for Hannigan. He was certainly fol- 
lowing him with some special purpose, I 
knew by his actions. This easy-going chap 
could look mighty savage when he had, or 
thought he had, proper cause for it. He 
was looking that way now with a vengeance. 
His face was set and stern, and his jaws 
were closer together than they had ever be- 
fore found themselves. I’d wager a trifle 
on that. 

Giblets was peering straight ahead in 
the direction of the first boat, totally ob- 
livious of the twenty-pound muscalonge he 
had on his spoon, and which I saw throwing 
the spray up in buckets a short time after. 
He would have passed me as Hannigan had, 
he was so intent on his chase, if I hadn’t 
happened to hail him. 

“What you up to now, Giblets?” I called 
across, my curiosity thoroughly aroused. 

“What, me?” he answered, naturally, and 
allowing his boat to “coast” for a few 
strokes. “Oh, nawthin.” The customary 
cheerful grimace broke out on his face with 
this unsatisfactory explanation, and then, as 
I watched him catch up his measured stroke 


again, it seemed to me that he was pur- 
posely discouraging conversation—a very 
unusual thing for Giblets to do. Oddly 
enough, also, his wager of the week before 
about frightening Hannigan never once c- 
curred to me, though I thought of about ev- 
erything else which could shed light upon 
his mysterious actions. 

Finally I had my lines all in and prop- 
erly reeled and stowed under the stern seat. 
I had picked up one oar from where I had 
thrown the pair of them across the seats, 
and was swinging it into position, when a 
series of sharp, discordant yells, such as 
would come from some human creature in 
mortal terror, broke on the quiet night, the 
sound floating down the darkened lake from 
the direction the two boatmen had taken, 
whom by this time the falling shadows had 
completely obscured. 

I had read of the awful noises that lost 
souls were alleged to make a specialty of; 
I had myself once heard a combination of 
coyotes and stag hounds in the wilderness 
of northern Wyoming. The latter, at least, 
was a mere lullaby compared with what I 
heard now. 

Then, with a deafening crash of thun- 
der the storm which had been impending 
suddenly burst, accompanied by the vivid 
sheets of flame for which these August 
lightning storms are famous. A powerful 
rush of wind swept down upon me an@ be- 
gan to drive my cumbersome old scow rap- 
idly toward the upper lake. Before I could 
seize my oars and seek to control the boat 
it grounded abrupt against a little island 
which was not over ten feet square, and 
completely covered with a dense underbrush 
of scrub oak. There are several of these 
small detached mounds in that vicinity, 
which have some day broken away from the 
main land. 

Then came another brilliant electrical 
display, and during the brief period it lasted 
I caught sight of Fred Hannigan sitting in 
his skiff a dozen boat lengths out in the 
open, a picture of the most abject bewilder- 
ment and cowardly terror I had ever beheld. 
With a face white and drawn, his eyes star- 


ing wildly in every direction, he seemed on 


the point of leaping into the water to escape 
a repetition of the uncanny noises. 
Instantly a long, mournful wail, like a 











hound serving funeral notices, resounded 
from the murky vault of the heavens, fol- 
lowed by a rapid succession of ear-piercing, 
blood-curdling shrieks, which caused my hair 
to lift in spite of me, and again nature added 
to the realism by an unusually heavy clap 
of thunder. The lightning played intermit- 
tently—a real old Witch of Endor sort of 
scene. 

I looked everywhere about me, during 
the flashes, for some sign of the human au- 
thor of this weird, open-air concert, but to 
all appearances the former brave Montanian 
and myself were the only living creatures on 
the lake. The stage settings were especially 
favorable for a spectacular display from the 
nether world, but I was not personally in- 
clined to be superstitious, and therefore did 
not doubt the strictly earthly origin of what 
was taking place for a moment. 

But this made it none the less interest- 
ing. From where my boat had lodged I was 
completely hidden from the eyes of the ter- 
rified man in the skiff, whom the last flash 
of lightning revealed with one leg actually 
over the side of his boat, where he had 
paused in a panic of doubt as to which way 
safety lay. Then, in a sudden lull in the 
roaring storm, I heard the sound of a dis- 
embodied, nerve-wrecking human voice ad- 
dressing itself menacingly to Hannigan from 
the Stygian darkness above, in which the 
cowardly wretch was being taken severely 
to task for the lies he had told. The owner 
of the voice was giving what he doubtless 
thought was a pretty good imitation of what 
Old Nick’s voice ought to be, or Old Nick’s 
private secretary, at farthest, but to my way 
of thinking, there was a stronger admixture 
of Livingston county dialect in the high-flown 
efforts than the Prince of Evil would ever 
stand for. It was too suggestive of a cer- 
tain lanky inventor of blow-guns whom I 
could name. Then, too, there was a me- 
chanical, windy quality to the tones, a sort 
of reedy squawk such as is often heard to 
accompany pipe organ music, which made 
megaphones come to my mind. 

Any one brave enough to have stood off 
1,400-pound grizzly bears, who stood six 
feet high in their stocking feet, or words to 
that effect, with just a common clasp-knife, 
should have got “next” to this big josh at 
the very beginning. But Hannigan was 
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just a plain, every-day coward, and dead 
easy, as they always are. He took the whole 
thing in sober earnest. 

“Fred Hannigan,” said the invisible 
voice, “are these stories you've been telling 
your friends "bout the bears you’ve slaugh- 
tered true stories or be they lies? Lies, 
ain’t they? Now, steady. I’m watchin’ what 
you say,” the words endnig in a long, grave- 
yard groan. No answer. The wretched man 
wanted to answer, but the words froze tight. 

“Of course they’re lies,” continued the 
invisible cross-examiner, sternly. “Now, did 
you ever shake a bear off a log into a canon, 
or did the bear shake you, or wan't they 
any bear there at all?” 

Hannigan managed a feeble negative 
headshake, which the speaker interpreted 
to suit himself. “Then that’s one lie nailed,” 
said he, grimly. 

The storm had blown over completely 
now, and the big harvest moon was sailing 
across the heavens—like an artificially brii- 
liant, golden cheddar—so that the broad wa- 
ters of the beautiful Conesus were as light 
as they are when the sun is low. 

“Fred Han-ni-gan! Fred Han-ni-gan,” 
came the ghostly “voice” in sepulchral ac- 
cents again, the words drawled slowly, with 
a hollow effect, reflecting credit upon their 
invisible author. 

“Did you ever meet a grizzly on a narrow 
trail an’ plunk down a thirty-foot bank; or 
was you kicked sideways out the Red Light 
saloon in Butte City, as I’ve heard you was, 
for swipin’ markers, and afterwards’ get 
your side hurt by a woman lambastin’ you 
with a broom? Speak lively now, an’ don’t 
keep the audience waitin’.”’ 

This was getting down to a personal ba- 
sis that even Hannigan’s abject fright 
couldn't face. Th.s time he actually got 
both legs over the side of his skiff; and, 
after casting a single fearsome giance into 
the air above him, he dropped into the water 
and struck out desperately for the nearest 
mainland. 

Three separate times he had made a pan- 
icky pass to seize his oars to row out of the 
range of the voice; each time he had been 
threatened with dire destruction if he didn’t 
drop them. So it was up to him then to 
either say and take it, or swim. 

I think Hannigan tumbled after the first 
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personalities started. But to a blowhard 
such as he was, these “shots” were immeas- 
urably worse than mere supernatural creeps. 

As long as the shiny bald spot in the 
swimmer’s bare pate could be seen bobbing 
up and down in the moonlight the string 
of sarcastic call-downs followed him up, 
though of course there was nobody answer- 
ing them. . 

And that was the last any of us ever saw 
of the bear-slaying little tailor. He didn’t 
wait to be “froze out,” said Giblets, when 
explaining this latest invention of all—the 
Auderang, designed especially to unmask 
bogus sportsmen. 

“There’s three kinds of men I do detest,” 
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said the inventor, “and two of them’s a cow- 
ard. The third is a man that’s afraid.” 

The Auderang was a simple device, after- 
wards a very popular mechanical toy, which 
took its name from its ability to throw back 
the sound of the human voice like a boome- 
rang, many times magnified in volume; and 
Giblets, sprawled out on one of the little 
islands, a few yards away from my own, 
had given me the honor of witnessing its 
first practical working as a detector of fake 
yarn-spinners. 

He was later awarded a vote of thanks 
by the members of the sculling club for 
ridding their ranks of a braggart. 








Yellowstone Park Bear. 





Negative by H. L. James 




















WILD TURKEY SHOOTING IN 


TEXT AND PHOTOS 


O THE Brotherhood of the 
Gun, Greeting: Know all 
men by these presents that 
the Preacher, the Lawyer, 
and the Alderman do here- 
by gratefully render their 
sincere and hearty thanks 
to Messrs. Edwin Sandys 
and the reverend gentle- 
men of the Presbytery of 
Kansas City for their hav- 
ing jointly (if unwittingly) 
co-operated to bring about 
the delightsome days a 
brief record of whose joys 

followeth herewith. And the manner of 

their said co-operation was this. 

In the month of April of the year of our 
Lord MCMII. the ministry aforementioned 
decided to hold the fall meeting of their 
body in a small town in the middle of the 
state of Missouri. The Preacder was pres- 
ent at the decision and rebelled mightily 
thereat—for which he hopes yet to be for- 
given. Suffice it to say that it prevailed. 

Accordingly, in the month of September 

proximo the Preacher, as in duty bound, 
hied himself toward the designated hamlet. 
To while away the hours upon the train he 
took with him a certain green-and-gold- 
bound volume entitled “Upland Game 
Birds,” for whose pages Mr. Edwin Sandys 
—may his tribe increase!—is chiefest re- 
sponsible. Within that volume he presently 
discovered a chapter upon the wild turkey 
and the two varieties of his pursuit, to-wit, 
successful and unsuccessful. The trip was 
long and by some might have been deemed 
dull, but to the Preacher it was of absorb- 
ing interest, spent as it was in the fascina- 
tions of the discovered chapter. 

The name of the smal! town shall not 
be divulged. Rightly, its name should be 
“Ichabod, for the glory is departed.” Before 
the Civil War it was not small, as Missouri 
towns then went, but during that period 
Federal and Confederate troops alternated 
in visiting it for the purpose of chasing into 
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the brush such of its citizens as differed 
with them in-political opinions, and then 
burned the buildings thus deserted, while 
in the interim between these visits the citi- 
zens themselves were accustomed to discuss 
politics across their back fences with shot- 
gun accompaniments, so that by the time 
that the war was over there remained but 
few citizens and somewhat less town, and 
neither has increased materially since then. 
But enough of the philosophy of the im- 
mortal Emerson holds true even in Mis- 
souri to ensure that the lives of the citizens 
who still dwell in the hamlet are not with- 
out their compensations, and among those 
compensations are—wild turkeys! 

Incidentally, there is yet one other com- 
pensation in that town—also one other 
means whereby the traveler may identify it. 
Imagine a small country hotel in a small 
country town, and.in Missouri at that, 
whose minimum rates are two dollars a 
day, and whose table alone is worth it all! 
The pretty widow who keeps that hostelry 
and sets that table could marry any trevel- 
ing man who “makes” the interior towns of 
the state any day she chose! 

Now, the discovery of the turkeys was 
on this wise. The Preacher was standing 
on what had been the main street of the 
town when there had been enough town to 
have had a main street, scanning the tim- 
bered bluffs across the Osage River that 
mark the northern edge of the Ozark foot- 
hills, and speculating on what might be hid- 
den in their depths beyond, when there drew 
near a citizen who was a Presbyterian elder 
—was also a man after the Preacher’s pwn 
heart, as a certain gleam in the depths of 
his Presbyterian eyes hinted even before 
the fact was revealed. “Looks like a pretty 
good country over in those hills,” venturad 
the Preacher; “what is over there?” ‘“Noth- 
in’ much,” answered the elder indifferently, 
giving but a scant sign that he was about 
to take the Preacher’s measure as a man; 
“nothin’ much but natives and—wild tur- 
keys!” The Preacher whirled upon him. 
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“When could you go?” he demanded. “Any 
time you say,” said the elder, “but Novem- 
ber’s the best time.” “What shall I bring?” 
asked the Preacher. “Your gun,” said the 
elder, “I’ll see to the rest!” 

The Preacher went home. On the re- 
turn trip he re-read Edwin Sandys’ chapter 
and the matter was settled with him. 
Straight from the train he foregathered with 
the Lawyer and the Alderman. “Did you 
have a profitable trip?” they asked, with po- 
lite indifference. “There are wild turkeys 
down there!” answered the Preacher. 
“When does the train go?” demanded with 
one voice the Lawyer and the Alderman. 

To cut short the story of the prepara- 
tions for the great event, the train went in 
November, and with it, duly laden with 
guns, ammunition and camp outfit, went the 
three. The story of the object of the expe- 
dition leaked out beforehand, and many 
were the expressions of unbelief in its suc- 
cess among their friends, but the three 
stood firm in their faith in Edwin Sandys 
and the Presbyterian elder, and set out in 
hopes. The trip to the small town was 
marred by but one untoward incident—liter- 
ally marring to one of the party, but the 
source of enduring mirth to the other two. 
The last forty miles of the distance was 
perforce covered upon one of those little, 
half-freight, half-passenger trains that are 
vulgarly known as “jerkwaters,” and was 
spent by the travelers in riding upon one of 
the freight-cars, the better to enjoy the 
golden glory of central Missouri in Novem- 
ber. As he seated himself upon its deck, 
the Alderman remarked that there were 
nails left in it by its careless builders, but 
that he personally was too comfortable to 
move for one little nail. At a cross-roads 
the train stopped after the manner of its 
kind—suddenly and with vehemence. The 
train itself did stop, but the mysterious 
force known to the scientific world as vis 
inertiae caused the Alderman to continue in 
motion for the space of about six inches, 
accompanied by the sound of ripping cloth 
and ending with a sound as of humanity in 
pain. Vigorous stretching of his coat-tail 
managed to conceal the damages to his 
nether garments, but for some days there- 
after he was noticed to maintain a marked 
aversion for a seated posture. 


At the depot of the small town there 
awaited a large wagon filled with all neces- 
sary “plunder,” convoyed and guarded by 
the elder and other choice and kindred 
souls. These consisted of the elder’s bro- 
ther, Charley, the most tireless pedestrian 
that ever set foot on hunting-field; two 
other stalwart natives of Missouri’s soil, 
Otto and Albert, the most expert masters 
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The Preacher. 


of the secrets of field, wood, and stream 
that the city-hunters had ever been privi- 
leged to strike hands with; and their two 
dogs, Jim and Sporter, brown-and-white 
pointers, whose excellence of lineage was 
only surpassed by the multiplicity of their 
accomplishments, the infallibility of their 
noses, and the passionateness of their devo- 
tion to the joys of hunting. To one and 
all the trio from the city were introduced; 
followed a famous dinner at the hostelry 
aforementioned; then, some in the great 
wagon and some in the elder’s buggy, the 
party set out for the distant hills where the 
turkeys were averred to dwell. 
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By way of description of that twenty- 
mile drive, the historian may merely com- 
ment that there are hills, there are steep 
hills, there are precipices—and then there 
are the Ozarks! Fortunately, the two huge 
white horses that drew the wagon had the 
strength of oxen and the hoofs of goats, 
and the timbered ridges of flint were sur- 
mounted one by one without mishap or de- 
lay. until at last was reached a vast tract 
of hill and wood and meadow known, let us 
say, as “the Widow McDougal’s place.” A 
gentle and ladylike soul was the Widow Mc- 
Dougal and one who, if she had had any 
masculine assistance worth the name, might 
have accumulated no small competence from 
her fiftten hundred acres, and right hospi- 
tably did she put at the visitors’ disposal 
her territory and the birds and _. beasts 
thereof. In a grassy meadow hard by a rip- 
pling brook the two tents of the camp were 
pitched, the horses turned out to graze, the 
artillery and commissary departments un- 
packed, the clean beds of straw spread, the 
fire started, and the first meal eaten amid 
interchange of hunting experiences and of 
hopes for the desired game. Before the ex- 
pedition had started it had been agreed that 
the lawyer was to split the firewood, the 
alderman was to do the cooking and the 
preacher was to wash the dishes, and the 
rest of the party saw to it that these ob- 
served their appointed tasks. When all was 
done, the party sat late about the camp-fire, 
smoking, enjoying the novelty of the night 
in the wilderness, and making the plans for 
the conduct of what was to be the grandest 
hunt on record. At last all turned in be- 
neath the blankets, not excluding the faith- 
ful dogs. From the first these members of 
the party regarded themselves as the peers 
of any, and who shall say they were not? 
They sat in the circle about the fire, gravely 
scanning the faces of the speakers and wear- 
ing expressions of assent to the plans or 
of enjoyment of the stories, went to bed 
with the rest, and occasionally steppéd out 
during the night just to see that the fire 
was going well, that no thieves were about, 
and—no doubt—to judge the weather by the 
sky and to settle for themselves the pros- 
pect of finding game. At 4:30 in the morn- 
ing everyone was up and out in the dark 
and the cold, in order to be off by dawn. A 
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hasty breakfast of bacon and coffee was 
swallowed, cartridges pocketed, the dogs 
cleaned up the plates, and the party was on 
its search for the desired game. 

The first two days need not take long in 
the telling. During them the party tramped 
between eighteen and twenty miles each 
day, the first day together and the second 
day in squads. They searched every hill- 
side for turkey-sign; they scoured valleys 
where patches of Kaffir corn promised 
abundant turkey food and explored forests 
where huge trees bespoke desirable turkey 
roosts; every few moments all sat down 
against trees and “called” with either Otto’s 
or Albert’s marvellously accurate imitation 
of the turkey’s various notes; they went 
hours on end and mile after mile with no 
other food than the apples in their pockets; 
they returned to camp at night and worked 
like starving men in preparing huge meals, 
and ate like wolves in clearing all away— 
but never once in those two days did they 
so much as catch a glimpse of a turkey 
feather or hear a distant “p’rt!” in response 
to the seductive call! Other shooting there 
was in abundance, more, for that matter, 
than they were willing to improve for fear 
of driving the bigger birds away; they 
brought in ample bags of quail, squirrels and 
rabbits from every tour; but never a turkey 
did any one hear or see, and when neither 
Otto nor Albert could find any they knew 
that there were none to be found. 

It was a disappointed and a long-faced 
crowd that smoked their after-supper 
smoke that night and questioned within 
themselves whether they were to have come 
thus far, with such high hopes, to return 
home empty-handed after all. Long since 
they had all learned by experience that such 
is the lot of the hunter, but this was the 
time of all times when it seemed least en- 
durable. A council of war was accordingly 
held and it was decided, on the advice of 
the guides, to put in one more half day on 
an as yet untried hillside, and if that proved 
vain also, to lose no time in breaking camp 
and making for some other neighborhood. 

And next morning the luck turned! The 
party were at breakfast in the dusk of the 
earliest dawn, and the preacher went to 
the fire to refill his coffee cup from the 
sizzling pot, when he saw dimly a huge 
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“Calling” for Wild Turkeys. 


bird that flew out of a neighboring forest 
and crossed, against the, gray of the east, 
toward the hill that was to be the scene 
of the day’s operations. 

“What’s that?’ he cried. 

“A turkey, a turkey!” shouted the rest 
of the party with one frenzied reply. The 
coffee cup dropped unfilled, knives and forks 
fell clattering from hands that snatched at 
guns and shell-boxes, the dogs forgot the 
cleansing of cup and platter, and the whole 
party was off in less time than it takes to 
tell. In two squads they went—Albert, 
Sporter, Charley, the lawyer and the alder- 
man to go toward the forest whence the 
turkey had flown; Otto, Jim the elder and 
the preacher to go where it had _ disap- 
peared again among the trees. Rain during 
the night had inflicted the tortures of sci- 
atic rheumatism upon the man of law, but 
he repelled with indignation any insinuation 
that he had best stay behind, and double. 
quicked along with the best of his squad. 

The latter party had hardly more than 
set foot upon their hillside when a thunder 
of beating wings sounded and out from the 
heavy brush flew a great gobbler, at least 
an hundred yards distant, furiously boom- 
ing away in the morning light, his long 
beard hanging beneath his great breast as 
he flew. The rattling reports of six heavy 
loads broke the quiet of the dawn, but the 


distance was far too great, and before the 
gaze of three disappointed pairs of eyes he 
made good his escape through the heavy 
timber. All search for him was vain, and 
two of the party suggested that they rejoin 
their companions, when Otto spoke. 

“Where there’s been one turkey there 
may be another,” quoth he, and straightway 
sat him down with his back against a goodly 
tree and raised his turkey-call to his lips. 
The others knew the meaning of that signal 
by this time, and dropped each against his 
tree, while Jim flattened himself out on the 
ground in feverish but motionless expect- 
ancy, his fiery eyes the only indication of 
his doggish emotions. 

“Kowk,. kowk, kowk!” rang the turey-call 
through the lightening wood. “Kowk, kowk, 
kowk!” it appealed again. “What was 
that?” wondered the preacher to himself as 
some strange, wild, but melodious note 
floated from a distant thicket of post-oaks. 
He cast a sidelong glance at Otto and met 
so fierce a gleam from those blue eyes that 
he read his answer therein. In a moment 
it sounded again. “Kowk, kowk, p’rt!” 
came from the russet-leaved bushes not 
over an hundred yards away. One instant 
of breath-holding suspense followed, and 
then—oh, give us to know the ineffable 
thrill of that moment once again before 
we die! 
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For the dead leaves of the brush just 
ahead of the preacher rustled as if with the 
movement of some hurrying creature—and 
then out into the opening there dashed at 
full speed a huge gobbler, his great body, 
blue-bronze, his head a silvery-blue, his big 
red-brown legs driving him ahead at a rapid 
run, as, calling to his kin, he sought them. 
Over three feet high at the head he was 
as he broke into view, and the most glo- 
rious sight that the preacher’s hunting-eye 
had ever the good fortune to gaze upon. 
He was perhaps forty yards away when he 
broke cover, perhaps ten yards more he ran 
out into view, then stopped, stood still, and 
with craning neck and listening attitude, 
waited for another call. 

Straight sprang the preacher’s gun to his 
shoulder; the black barrel seemed of itself 
to find the splendid creature’s shining head 
—bang!—and even as the Schultze’s sharp 
report rang out, before the gun tumbled and 
whirled a feathery heap of shining bronze 
and blue—and the first turkey was slain! 
Nor only bronze and blue, for a flash of 
brown and white flung itself upon the great 
bird as Jim sprang to make sure that no 
escape was possible, and an instant after- 
ward the preacher flung himself upon them 
both! Jim—well-meant though his inten- 
tion—was flung aside, the great creature, 
with its fifteen pounds of weight and its 
five feet of wing-spread, was raised on high, 
and shouts and yells of triumph rang clear 
to the other party on their hillside, a good 
half-mile away. 

Thither the triumphal procession wended 
its way, and Albert, Charley, the lawyer and 
the alderman proved the true gentlemen that 
they were by showering upon the fortunate 
one congratulations and handshakes that 
could not have been heartier had his good 
luck been their own. And their own was not 
far away. 

They had seen a flock of a dozen or so 
turkeys that had taken wing and scattered 
before they could be shot at, but the direc- 
tion of whose flight promised that they 
could be found again, and away on that 
trail went the crowd. Separating, it pres- 
ently happened that Otto and the three city 
men found themselves on a high ridge in 
the woods which to Otto’s experienced eye 
looked a likely spot. Down against their 


trees all went, each man facing his particu- 
lar point of the compass, and the turkey-call 
went into action. Perhaps three minutes it 
had yelped, when a strange sound as of a 
drove of hogs running through the timber 
was heard, and the preacher and the lawyer 
heard the alderman murmur in a tone of 
intensest excitement: “Great Scott! Look 
at them!” They screwed their heads around 
to look in the direction indicated, and what 
a sight was there! Sixty yards away were 
five turkeys, rushing forward over the dead 
leaves at top speed, in single file, their 
leader a vast gobbler with streaming beard, 
and all gobbling and calling as they 
charged! “Wait! Oh, wait till they stop!” 
Otto pleaded in a choking whisper—and 
that instant they stopped. Not an indication 
of suspicion was there among them, but only 
a stop to listen for another call. Most un- 
fortunately he of the flowing beard stopped 
behind a large tree and was hidden from 
aim. “Give it to ’em!” cried Otto—and as 
the battle of Manila so crashed out the 
volley. 

Away sailed two through the trees un- 
scathed, the big gobbler as he _ sprang 
awing from behind his tree caught some 
pellets from the charges sent after him, 
came nearly to the ground, rose and strug- 
gled away again, Jim howling and yelling 
as he raced along below him, but—ah! two 
remained behind! Two beauties they were, 
in the full glory of adult plumage, one cut 
down by the alderman’s undisputed right 
to shoot the nearest to him, the other slain 
by the united charges from the lawyer’s 
and the preacher’s guns. And right there 
the party sat down around their prizes, lit - 
the pipe of victory, shook hands all ’round, 
and gloated! The rest of the hunters came 
up on the run, drawn by the sound of the 
firing, and all hands gloated again. 

Thus loaded with splendid birds, the party 
betook themselves to a third hillside, that 
overlooked a lovely glade in whose bushy 
depths an army of turkeys might have hid- 
den, sat down, and the clarion notes of the 
yelper spoke anew. Some minutes passed. 
Otto spoke. “No turkeys here, I reckon,” and 
on the instant the challenge of a hidden bird 
in the glade denied the reckoning. One se- 
ductive “‘kowk” and, 300 yards away, a big 
gobbler stepped majestically out into the 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


open and lifted high his shining head to 
listen. Another call, and with a quick reply 
the big fellow started up the hill on the keen 
run, straight for the sound. A bush hid him 
for a moment; in that instant the lawyer’s 
veteran Parker leaped against his shoulder 
and a warlike eye flashed along the barrel, 
and up over the edge of the hill sprang the 
great turkey, not thirty yards away. One 
instant he stood there in dazzling splendor, 
the Parker roared at him where he stood, and 
to one united chorus of exultant yells he 
plunged down to rise no more. It had been 
with the greatest possible difficulty that the 
lawyer had kept up with the party hitherto, 
and severe had been his limping with sciatic 
suffering, but before the faint puff of the 
smokeless had drifted away he stepped most 
athletically and elastically to his prize, swung 
it upon his shoulder with the gesture of an 
Alexander the Conquerer—and never limped 
again. 

Gentle reader, should your sciatic nerve 
be given to converting its rebellious tissue 
into a line of red hot pain, go not to the 
physician—he will but prescribe ‘‘colchi sal” 
—but go you to the Ozark’s depths, pursue, 
call up, shoot and bear home the noblest bird 
that the world can boast, and then only will 
you have learned what the word 
means. 

Two more turkeys were gathered in that 


“eyre” 
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day, and yet another the next morning. A 
proposition to move the camp was under 
discussion, and while the rest of the party 
were doing the discussing and shooting rab- 
bits on a grassy hillside within a few yards 
of the tents, the veteran Charley shouldered 
his gun, remarked that he’d “get another 
turkey for luck,” and disappeared. By what 
Indian-like traits of woodcraft he com- 
passed it he did not volunteer to tell, but by 
the time that the discussion had become a 
decision, behold Charley returning, a freshly 
killed turkey hen over his shoulder. 

The decision had been to move the camp, 
and hard upon it followed a series of trou- 
bles indeed. First was the cheerful discov- 
ery that their four horses had been turned 
out into the “big road” by some unfriendly 
scoundrel of the neighborhood and were 
gone. There was little difficulty in identify- 
ing him—the keen eyes of our guides found 
his track and knew him for what he was. 
But it would not do to shoot him, and even 
to have thrashed him would not bring the 
horses back. Presently investigations in the 
supply tent revealed the fact that in the 
party’s absence the same miscreant had 
stolen a supply of cartridges, and on that 
discovery the party smiled gleefully upon one 
another, knowing that they would assuredly 
be avenged—for they had seen the gun the 
thief owned and of all pot-metal contrivances 








The Party and Their Bag. 
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it was quite the worst, while the cartridges 
he had stolen were loaded with three and a 
quarter drams of nitro powder. Having done 
his worst, he had flied the country, and his 
victims consoled themselves by reflecting 
that although they might not have the satis- 
fection of being present at its occurrence, 
yet an inquest over such of his remains as 
could be collected would surely be held when 
he fired those cartridges in that cast-iron 
gun. 

Only one thing remained to be done, and 
scouts were accordingly sent out to scour 
the country for horses, four of which were 
gradually collected, and the outfit hastily— 
and the turkeys carefully—loaded in the 
wagon, and the expedition set out for pas- 
tures new. 

Then came the climax of misfortunes. 
Many miles had been covered and the new 
site was so near that it lay just across a 
broad and swiftly flowing stream that- must 
be forded. Into the stream the wagon 
plunged, half way across it went, and that 
team balked right there. Lash, language and 
patience alike failed to move them. Finally 
the longest legged of the party put on a 
pair of hip boots that belonged to a shorter 
man, and which came, accordingly, about 
to his knees, jumped into the water, and 
carried the rest of the party ashore one by 
one, where two of them waited and shivered 
in the chill and dusk of the coming night 
while. the rest set out for yet more horses. 
By the greatest good fortune they found the 
best team of those that the villain had tried 
to rid them of, and after several hours of 
delay the wagon was dragged from the 
stream and a cold, wet, bedraggled crowd 
hurried for the farm house of the guides, 
where an enormous supper and mountainous 
feather beds put an end to their troubles at 
last. 

The two days spent at the home of Otto 
and Albert will dwell long in the memories 
of them that enjoyed them. After the 
roughness of the tents and the rude camp 


cookery this backwoods home seemed little 
short of palatial, and those honest Missou- 
rians proved themselves nature’s gentlemen 
of the rarest type. With their assistance 
one more turkey was added to the score, 
while such small game as quail, squirrels 
and rabbits was gleaned from every hillside 
until, with infinite regret, the city hunters 
saw the day approach when iron duties bade 
them turn their faces civilizationward again. 

When the small town was reached again 
on the return trip a final problem arose. 
The vast intellects that composed the state 
Legislature had enacted what they called a 
game law, that forbade any hunter in the 
state, resident or non-resident, from carrying 
a single head of game of any kind out of the 
county in which it was killed into another. 
Conform to that? A nice tale it would have 
been for the party to return with the decla- 
ration that they had killed eight wild turkeys 
but had left them behind. Even the preach- 
er’s reputation might not have stood that 
strain. If the law of the land enacted such 
absurdities, it must take the consequences. 
Two of the party hunted up the local “gen- 
eral store,” drew aside the proprietor, who 
looked a bit of a Nimrod himself, and softly 
asked whether he happened to have a good- 
sized trunk for sale cheap? Quoth he: “I 
reckon I have. I’ve hunted considerable few 
turkeys myself. How many did you fellers 
get?” 

So with every difficulty its solution came 
hand in hand, from first to last. The sincer- 
est of farewells were said and fervent vows 
were sworn to return the next season, and 
the once-a-day string of freight cars and pas- 
senger coaches rocked away from the small 
town’s. station, bearing the preacher, the 
lawyer and the alderman, elate with triumph 
and guarding as with their lives one large, 
red trunk, roped, strapped, padlocked and 
sealed, the better to protect the great, 
bronze-feathered trophies of success. that 
should adorn their dinner tables and their 
hunting tales for many a day to come. 


m 








AT THE OLD POOL. 


By JOHN WINTER THOMPSON. 


How it sets my heart a jumpin’, an’ a bumpin’, an’ a thumpin’, 
As again beside my favorite stream I stand! 

} How the water comes a dashin’, an’ a flashin’, an’ a splashin’ 

As I wade in with my “Bristol’’ in my hand. 


Oh how often I've been wishin’ I was fishin’, with the swishin’ 
O’ my line a makin’ music to my ear; 
With the hackle gently tappin’. an’ a rappin’, an’ a flappin’ 
| O’er the riffles an’ the pools! An’ now I'm here. 


How the forest birds are wingin’, an’ a singin’, an’ a flingin’ 
Furtive glances at the stranger in the brook! 

How the stag leaps off a crashin’, an’ a thrashin’ thro’ the “‘slashin’’”’ 
As I startle him from some secluded nook! 


Giant cedars o'er me growin, gently bowin’, an’ a throwin’ 
Coolin’ shadders o'er the deep an’ sparklin’ pool, 

Where the speckled beauty’s gleamin’, an’ a seemin’ to be dreamin’, 
But he’s not asleep, nor anybody's fool. 


All my lures, so appetizin’, he’s despisin’.. No he’s risin’; 
Zip!! The hackle’s fast imbedded in his jaw! 
Shades of Isaac! What a rarin’, an’ a tearin’ an’ a flarin,! 








But he’s mine! A plump two-pounder!! Hip Hurrah!!! 
< odie aa 
-~ 
The Well-Filled Creel, Negative by Paul T. Shaw 
. 
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IN THE ASPENS. 


By “GRIZZLY B.” 


Come with me to running waters that go singing through the hills, 
Where the ferns and mosses gather ’side the rippling, busy rills. 
Come along through aspen forests to the sunny summits high, 
Where the deer and elk resideth and the mountain lions cry. 


HESE were my sentiments 
when, after eleven months 
of steady office work, I 
threw down the pen, gave 
up the keys to the manager, 
and stole quietly forth from 
the city, bound for a se- 
cluded nook in the White 
river country of Colorado. 
Dear old White river, and 

your black-eyed, black- 

ill tailed denizens! Your rec- 
il ord for sport will not con- 

tinue long after the inva- 

sion of the iron horse, 
whose contemplated route touches some of 
your best hunting ground and parallels with- 
in twenty miles a tract of the best deer hunt- 
ing country in America. 

It was during the velvet season in the 
last of August, 1902, that, after a twelve-hour 
daylight ride from Denver over the scenic 
Colorado Midland route, and a two-day run 
by stage, I appeared at the mountain camp of 
Sam Himes on the upper White river, five 
miles below Trapper’s lake. He was building 
a bed out of spruce saplings in a new log 
cabin when I arrived, and asked me if I’d 
have something to eat. As I had been trav- 
eling on horseback for six hours since break- 
fast, I was compelled to confess to a slight 
weakness of the stomach, and after an appe- 
tizing meal on venison, baked beans, camp 
bread and coffee, I was introduced to a few 
of my fellow hunters about the camp. These 
included Judge and Mrs. Burris, E. McGuire 
Lockhart, — — Campbell, and Drs. Dorsett 
and Neville, two St. Louis surgeons, who 
thought they’d been doing enough injury to 
the human race and came now to cut into 
the carcass of a deer or two. 

Messrs. Lockhart, Campbell and I formed 





a three-cornered party to start for deer coun- 
try the next morning, taking with us Mr. 
Himes and two men to cook and handle the 
horses. It so happened that in packing next 
morning it was necessary, owing to the 
scarcity of horses occasioned by the large 
number in use, to pack two animals that had 
heretofore never had even a cinch encircle 
their “waists.” Having gone through the 
amusing experience of watching bucking 
bronchos many times before, I did not look 
forward to the fun with the relish which sub- 
sequent developments showed it deserved. 

One of the animals was especially obsti- 
nate, and if there is any position in which 
a horse can possibly get into which this ani- 
mal failed to exhibit, I would like to have 
it shown me. He bucked straight up, and 
came down on his side feet, on his fore feet 
and on his head in separate and distinct 
stunt movements. He kicked backwards, 
pitched forward and sideways, struck for- 
ward and stood on his hind legs in an equi- 
poise that would shame the efforts of a pro- 
fessional circus equilibrist. To make his 
exhibition all the more effective, he waited 
until the canned goods, flour, cooking utensils 
and the guide’s bedding had all been loaded 
on. Then he knew was the time for his re- 
venge, and amidst the cussing of Sam H—— 
and the laughter of the enthusiastic au- 
dience, he distributed the different articles 
over the ground as artistically, as deftly and 
as mysteriously (for a can of tomatoes fell 
on my toes as if from the sky) as if he were 
an accomplished prestidigitateur. 

“Now, I guess that'll hold,” said Himes, 
as he tightened up the last hitch of the dia- 
mond after the animal was finally cinched 
into submission and had allowed the packing 
to proceed. The ladies each gave a sigh of 
regret at the end of such an entertaining per- 
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formance, while the packers looked on the 
beast with a stare of triumph and satisfac- 
tion. 

It was 9 o’clock when we finally lined up 
for the ride to our proposed camp on the 
Williams Fork. We followed down the White 
for three miles, and then climbed the ridge 
to the north, passing Sand mountain en 
route—on which, by the way, we jumped 
two bucks. From this point—about 10,000 
feet elevation—we could plainly see Shingle 
peak to the south, Pagoda peak to the east, 
Sleepy Cat mountain to the west, and the 
Bear’s Ears in California park, nearly 100 
miles away, to the north. 

At 4 o’clock we pitched our tent in a 
heavy aspen timber at the edge of an ex- 
tended spruce forest. By 5 o’clock Mr. Lock- 
hart and I were off in different directions for 
deer, and by 7 o’clock he was in camp with 
the head and liver of a nice buck (the carcass 
of which was brought in next morning). Of 
course had to be properly painted, a cus- 
tom inaugurated by Himes some years ago 
and yet adhered to, of spreading the blood 
of the first animal killed on the forehead, 
cheeks, chin and nose of the victor. 

This was a good beginning, and presaged 
fine sport for the morrow, especially as I 
had seen a couple of does and fawns in the 
short time I had been out. 

At the first flush of dawn next morning 
I was out of bed, and after dressing, started 
at 5:35 on foot for a short hunt before 
breakfast. I had gone about 100 yards from 
camp when I jumped a doe. This meant 
that more caution must be exerted, for the 
bucks are more wary. The snapping of a 
dead twig, the scraping of the hob-nailed 
boot soles on a rock, the brushing of the 
clothes too harshly against dead foliage, or 
the dead thud caused by stepping too sud- 
denly on a log might alarm his royal high- 
ness, and then the “jig would be up.” 

My custom when still hunting (and I can- 
not reconcile myself to any other form for 
black-tail, even although a large number of 
the Colorado guides advocate hunting on 
horseback) is to walk a distance of from 
fifteen feet to twenty-five yards, according 
to the open or dense character of the timber, 
and then listen intently for a few seconds, 
and repeat the same method continually, sit- 
ting on a log for an occasional short rest. 

If the sight is properly exercised while 
moving, and both sight and hearing 
while standing, coupled with cat-like foot- 
steps when traveling, I believe the very best 
results can be obtained from still hunting. 

While listening at one of my short stands 
I heard a crackling of twigs and almost sim- 


ultaneously caught sight of something red 
going through the timber a couple of hun- 
dred yards away. I saw from the direction 
it was taking that I would have to make a 
short detour to intercept its path, and when 
I finally reached my stand I caught a glimpse 
of three animals. Presently a doe put in an 
appearance between the trees, 100 yards 
away, walking. Then directly behind passed 
another doe, while in their trail walked a 
majestic buck, all as unconscious of danger 
as if there wasn’t a hunter within 100 miles. 
As his body became exposed through the tim- 
ber and foliage I held ahead of his shoulder 
and fired. They all ran like scared cats, with 
me a close second behind them, firing at the 
buck on the run whenever the opportunity 
offered. _ 

Finding a trail of blood, I followed it, and 
soon came upon my buck, down, but yet 
pretty much alive. He was merely sick, and 
started to run at my approach. I fired again, 
but missed. Then he lay down within fifty 
yards, and I took aim at his breast as he 
was facing me, and finished him. 

The first shot struck a little high and 
back of the shoulder, coming out on the op- 
posite side farther back. The only running 
shot that took effect was one in the hip, but 
as it broke no bones it didn’t tend to disable 
him. After dressing him I admired the head 
—a ten-pointer—in the camp, where I arrived 
at 7 o'clock, just as the boys were finishing 
the morning meal. After eating breakfast we 
carried in the carcass on a pack horse, but 
didn’t have to go far, as the animal was 
shot within a third of a mile of camp. 

At 9 o’clock we heard a report close to 
camp, and soon thereafter espied the athletic 
figure of Lockhart emerging through the as- 
pens with a nice head of horns. Three cheers 
were given for him (for he had already killed 
the limit—and that within a period of 
twenty-four hours) as he proudly strode in. 
On examination it was found that his, also, 
was a ten-point set of horns, slightly smaller 
than mine. He killed his buck with the first 
shot, striking it in the shoulder. 

“We can’t allow any sporting newspaper 
men to do us up,” he jovially remarked, ‘‘so 
I had to go out and do something.” We all 
agreed that he was the champion shot, the 
champion hunter and the champion good fel- 
low of the crowd, and took a drink—of water 
—to emphasize the remark. 

At 2 o’clock that day I saddled up and 
left camp, going to Mountain Dell Home 
(Levi Ward’s lodge on the South fork of 
White river, five miles up from Buford), 
where I had an urgent invitation to spend a 
part of my vacation. 























Hunter's Cabin at “‘Bear Camp,’”’ Lower Rogue Country. 


OREGON GAME. 


By DENNIS H. STOVALL. 


HE wildest region, and the 
most favored haunts in Ore- 
gon for big game, is the 
mountain district of the 
Lower Illinois river. It is 
that uninhabited, primeval 
wilderness lying between 
Galice creek and the con- 
junction of the Rogue with 
the Illinois in the south- 
western part of the state. 
For the real sportsman this 
district affords the ideal 
hunting grounds. Through 
the deep gulches, the end- 

less forests of pine and over the long ranges, 

whose limit in all directions is the horizon, 
where the Rogue and the Illinois froth an- 
grily between sheer canon walls of stone— 
there roam the elk and the deer, the bear and 
the panther, the lynx and the bobcat. It’s 
none of your automobile hunting, going into 
this region. The sportsman who hunts in 





the Lower Illinois country must leave his - 


auto at home and saddle a tough, Indian 
pony. Another cayuse, well packed, will 
carry the ammunition and the camp supplies. 


The hunter, thus equipped, will follow 
the road that leads down the Rogue from 
Merlin, on the Southern Pacific. For some 
fifteen miles the road follows Rogue river, 
winding here and there through narrow 
canon walls, and leading out again over a 
steep declivity where the gulch is too narrow 
to pass both road and river. There are 
places where the trail rounds a point on the 
mountain wall directly over the river, and 
here the traveler can see the water flowing 
serenely 1,000 feet below, while not more 
than a stone’s throw directly across is the 
opposite wall of the canon. It seems but a 
deep slit in the earth where the river flows 
through. ; 

But the wild country, the rough country, 
the real mountains, are beyond Galice. Here 
the river makes a detour to the north and 
misses Mount Reuben by a narrow margin. 
Here the only falls in the river below the 
Rogue River valley and the sea are found. 
These falls are only thirteen feet in height, 
but they. are abrupt, and it seems a wonder 
that the salmon clear it. The abundance 
with which the fish are found in the upper 
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river would prove that they make the falls 
with ease. 

The region on beyond these falls and until 
the mouth of the Illinois is reached, is an 
unbroken wilderness. The traveler must 
keep te the ridges or become hopelessly lost. 
There are no roads, no trails, only the back- 
bones of the mountains to follow, with the 
river for a guide. On the crest of the high- 
est of these the hunter may gaze in any di- 
rection and see naught but range after range, 
pine clad, though scantily so, and rising one 
above the other, till in the far distance the 
dark blue of the earth’s distant edge mingles 
with the lighter blue of the sky. The ranges 
are broken by canons and gulches, deep cut, 
irregular and down the depths of which 
creeks and streams go babbling to join the 
Rogue on its seaward journey. 

As the hunter gazes around him upon 
the unbroken expanse of smoke-blue ridges, 
he feels lost in the midst of a great mountain 
sea. The glittering, snow-white peaks that 
rise here and there above the mountain bil- 
lows are as white caps breaking the monot- 
ony of an ocean’s endless blue. The hunter 
feels that over all the earth’s great surface 
he is the only little crawling thing. There 
are no other human beings within all that 
limitless pine-clad expanse. He may cry 
aloud and the answer to his cry will be the 
thousand echoes that awake startled from 
the deep gulches. But there is one great 
consolation—here are the hunting grounds. 

Here the hunter can unsaddle, remove his 
pack and strike camp. The grass grows tall 


and luxuriant, and the ponies can feed to 
their appetites’ content. Here, indeed, are 
the hunting grounds. I have talked with 
men who have hunted in every district of 
America; men who have shot wild turkeys 
in Virginia and antelope in the Rockies, who 
have hunted moose in Wisconsin and bear in 
the Sierras, and who declare emphatically 
that for real hunting for big game they have 
found no place that can equal the pine-clad 
ranges of the Lower Rogue and Lower IIli- 
nois. 

To be a successful hunt~r in this region 
requires one to be a good long-: ange shot, as 
the game is usually met with only at long 
distances. From the crest of one ridge the 
hunter will lie and take chance shots at the 
deer that walk out from the clumps of ma- 
drona and manzanita on the opposite side of 
the gulch. Bear are killed in the same way. 
Panther are met at closer range. For the 
good shot, game in this country is abundant. 

This last season deer were found in 
greater numbers than for several seasons 
past. This is due to the wise game laws 
and their rigid enforcement. Some eight 
and ten years ago the notorious “deer skin- 
ner” played havoc with this game in the 
southern Oregon mountains. Hundreds of 
deer were slain each season for their hides 
only. This work of destruction nearly put 
an end to the deer and elk in this region, 
but since the enactment of game laws look- 
ing toward the protection of the mountain 
beasts, there has been a most marked in- 
crease in the number of these animals. 





A 200-lb. Black Bear, Killed on Lower Illinois. 
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Mountain-side Glaciers. 


EASY GAME IN SOUTHERN ALASKA. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS 





O THE seeker for “easy” 
game—fish, fowl or mam- 
mal—I would recommend 
that portion of southern 
Alaska, northern British 
Columbia and western 
Northwest Territory 
through which the Dalton 
trail to the Yukon and the 
Klondike passes. There are 
other portions of this north- 
ern country where certain 
kinds of game are more 
plentiful but none where 
there is so great a variety 
within a short distance of the coast. 
Few if any bears will be found to 
rival the two-thousand-pound monsters 
described in the government reports of Ko- 
diak Island; no herds of cariboo are likely 
to be encountered to compare with the great 
bands, numbering thousands, that roam be- 
yand the Arctic Circle; some difficulty may 
even be met with in getting a shot at a 
moose on the coast side of the mountains. 
But the hunter who desires to make a record 
kill in two weeks time of more kinds of big 
game than he is likely to even see in any 


BY L. R. FREEMAN. 


other district of North America, I would ad- 
vise to board a Pacofic Coast Company’s 
steamer at Seattle with a ticket to Haines, 
Alaska. 

Haines, formerly Haines Mission, lies 
near the head of Lynn canal, nearly a thous- 
and miles north of Seattle, about eighty in 
the same direction from Juneau, and fifteen 
miles south of Skagway. -It is the starting 
point of the Dalton trail and furnishes ample 
outfitting facilities, though if any one is out 
for but a short hunt it is best to go light to 
Porcupine City, forty miles up the Chilkat 
River, near the British Columbia line, and 
go out in two or three-day jaunts from there 

If a longer stay is possible the chance of 
getting a moose or a cariboo will be en- 
hanced by taking saddle and pack animals 
and crossing over the mountains to the val- 
leys of the Upper Alsek river on the Brit- 
ish side of the line. The custom officials at 
Pleasant Camp are very lenient toward hunt- 
ing parties and it is possible to get through 
with a very low bill of duties. 

The mountains of this district contain 
more mountain sheep (Ovil dalli and the re- 
cently named Ovil Stonel) than any other sec- 
tion of America. I have often seen them in 
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droves numbering many hundred, standing 
motionless on the steep slopes of a small 
mountain side glacier, their white bodies al- 
most undistinguishable against the snowy 
background, and their black noses and big 
back-curving horns standing out like a page 
covered with mixed punctuation marks. But 
they are as characteristically wary here as 
they are in the Southland, and I often found 
them more difficult of approach than the 
more hunted Ovis cervina of the Rocky 
Mountains. They grow to a great size and 
the horns of some of the big rams are enor- 
mous. Those of the only male I killed meas- 
ured sixteen inches in circumference at the 
base, and there were rams in the same herd 
that appeared to have much larger ones. 

The sheep is the only animal that is wilder 
than in other districts. I joined a couple of 
mounted police once on a moose hunt in 
which we, on our snow-shoes and with the 
assistance of several Indians, ran a big bull 
off into the deep snow and shot him with our 
guns against his sides. My first cariboo I 
peppered all around the edges and missed 
two or three times while he ran from a cou- 
ple of gun lengths off, the distance at which 
I first raised him, over the top of a hill. My 
packer followed him and brought him down 
with a very pretty two-hundred yard shot 
just as he was plunging into a little lake to 
make his escape by swimming. Several 
other cariboo I lost at short distances by 
poor marksmanship, bear, black and brown, I 
shot at under ten yards and once I lost a big 
silver tip at twenty; ptarmigan and grouse 
I killed on several occasions with the “gee- 
pole” jerked from my sled; salmon I have 
gaffed at the rate of ten a minute, and those 
shown in the picture were literally kicked 
from the water as they floundered over a 
riffle. 

The bear, particularly the black, are won- 
derfully tame, and almost any kind of a shot 
can average two or more a day within ten 
miles of Porcupine City, and other game is in 
plentiful proportion. I think, perhaps, I can 
give the best idea of the hunting in this 
district by telling how I won and lost my rep- 
utation as a crack shot, all through the pur- 
suit of this “easy game.” 

In the first place, I was on a mining ex- 
pedition, not a hunting trip, when I went in 
over the Dalton trail, and in our anxiety tg 
get to our claims and put them in shape for 


summer work I am afraid we cared more for 
the game itself, as a relief from beans and 
bacon, than the hunting of it. I had never 
handled anything larger than a twenty-two 
target rifle and my ideas of the working 
mechanism of a high power gun were gained 
in a Seattle outfitting store. I was frank, 
however, in regard to my inexperience with 
shooting irons and took the chaffing about 
carrying my gun like a baby—and the rest 
of it that they spring on a new man—all in 
good part. 











Dog Salmon Literally 
K icked from Stream, 
Kleehena River, Alaska. 


One day I went out with a couple of 
mounted police from Dalton’s Post on a 
moose hunt. The rest of my party had gone 
out after sheep, refusing to take me along. 
Fresh from a season on a college gridiron, 
and further hardened by a month’s work 
over the mountains behind the dogs, I easily 
distanced the police, who were stiff from 
their winter’s inactivity. We started up a 
big bull and chased him into the heavy snow 
of the timbered reaches along the foot of 
the hills. I was a good two hundred yards 
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ahead of them when, running on my light 
Indian snow-shoes, I came up with the sob- 
bing bull, overhead in snow, and clean played 
out. In a drifted gully he had tried to cross, 
and no one saw me as I poked my muzzle 
against his shoulder and killed him with one 
shot. When the police came puffing up, they 
saw the dead bull and, thinking I. had made 
a running shot. showered me with congratu- 
lations and assured me I had done a great 
thing. I managed to refrain from telling 
them that the work had been fitter for a bay- 
onet than a bullet, and only smiled and kept 
quiet, whereat they called me modest. When 
I served out a juicy tenderloin to each mem- 
ber of our party as they straggled in, cold 
and hungry and empty-handed from their 
sheep hunt, they severally averred that they 
knew J had been joking all along about my 
marksmanship. 

A week later they went out after sheep 
again, this time permitting me to go along. 
At the start there was a tendency to defer 
to me on the score of the moose exploit, but 
after I had poked the muzzle of my gun into 
the snow two or three times and performed 
two or three other unhuntsmanlike acts, they 
decided that my kill must have been luck, 
after all, and I was detailed with a couple of 
other “dubs” to circle around up a side canon 
and drive down the herd that had been 
sighted. As we toiled up to the top of the 
divide, the sheep, thirty or forty in number, 
started up the opposite side of the canon and 
the whole crowd from below opened on them, 
throwing up the snow in clouds but not 
touching one of the beautiful animals, which 
sped in short, quick jumps up the precipitous 
mountainside where there scarcely seemed a 
footing for a fly. When the fusilade from be- 
low eased off as the magazines were emptied, 
I suddenly remembered that I, too, had a gun 
and, throwing myself back in the approved 
attitude, I sent a bullet ripping off into the 
scenery with the easy nonchalence of an old 
hunter. And right there, in full view of ev- 
eryone, that blessed little bullet, out of the 
whole mountainside picked out the identical 
spot where a fine old ram was crossing, and 
he rolled over and over down the mountain, 
with all of one snowy side laid open to the 
glad Arctic sunlight. 4 

I had aimed at nothing at all—simply 
veered my muzzle around to the quarter to- 
wards which the beasts were flying. The 


killing was simply one of the remarkable co- 
incidences that occur once in a lifetime. The 
bullet found its billet, though the brave old 
sheep had to tear up that almost perpendic- 
ular mountainside at the rate of half a mile 
a minute to be in time to intercept the mes- 
senger that had been speed*ng to him, even 
since the dawn of creation. 

This was the ram that I referred to above 
as the one with the sixteen-inch horns and 
it was the only male we killed that season, 
though we got several lambs and females 
later on. Every man in the party had his 
picture taken with it and I fell in the river 
with the film on my way back to camp, com- 
pletely ruining it. 

My reputation as a shot was firmly estab- 
lished after that and stil! more my reputation 
as a liar. I had not been nicknamed up to 
the time of my grandstand play and now they 
dubbed me at once “Ah Sin,” from the gentle- 
man who held the cards “in the game he 
did not understand.” That afternoon Fate 
put another spring in the trap she was lay- 
ing for me. They were sighting their guns 
at a point of rock some three hundred yards 
distant, I judge, with enly fair luck. As I 
sauntered up they all cried, “Ah Sin, you try 
it.’ Made insolent with success, I raised the 
gun, took a wobbly aim, and splintered the 
rock just at the point. 

That settled me! I made up my mind 
that I was a wonder—a natural Buffalo Bill, 
one of these shots who were born great. I 
even got to thinking that a special spirit 
sped with each bullet of mine to push it into 
place. The trap was laid. 

Two days later Ti-ah, one of my Indian 
packers, came in smiling, got his gun, and 
said, “Catchem hooch (black bear).” I ran 
along after him and we soon came upon a 
small bear sitting up and gorging himself on 
cranberries. I begged Ti-ah’s gun from him 
and shot the lazy, stolid beast as they shoot 
dogs in a municipal pound, from ten feet off. 

And then the trap was sprung. Our camp 
was near timber line in a grove of spruce on 
a bench at the bend of the creek. Here there 
was a dozen of us, and, down the creek an- 
other camp of as many more. The snow, 
farnned by the warm Chinooks that blew 
more and more steadily from the south, dis- 
appeared from our claims and we bent to 
the whip-saws, hammered boxes together, 
and dug ditches in preparation for our sum- 
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mer work. One evening when coming home 
from up the creek, we missed a slab of ba- 
con that had been hung high up in a tree to 
keep it from the dogs. Bacon was a dollar 
the pound fifty miles away at the Post, and 
almost priceless in our camp, for the supply 
was low and everybody too busy to go after 
it. We at once laid the theft to one of the 
dogs from the lower camp, a long-bodied yel- 
low beast who had acquired the jumping habit 
in foraging in Atlin camps the previous win- 
ter. His owners, however, proved a satis- 
factory alibi for him and I resolved upon 
solving the mystery with a spring camera, 
not daring to set a gun while there was any 
question of a dog’s being the culprit. 

The night after setting the camera we 
found the bait gone and the shutter sprung. 
I developed the plate with every man in the 





Another View of Mt. Sheep. 


two camps looking on. Gradually a big dark 
image formed upon the coated glass and we 
thought we had caught a dog inside of the 
focus, but as it cleared in the hypo we fairly 
gasped with astonishment to see the unmis- 


takable outline of an enormous bear staring 
at us from the dripping plate. This was one 
of the few negatives that I managed to save 
from the destructive moisture of the sub- 
Arctic atmosphere. 

After hastily drying the plate I finally 
succeeded, with the light of half a dozen can- 
dies, in teasing out a print upon a piece of 
Velox, and as the picture went from hand to 
hand the clamor arose for a hunt. Work was 
called off for the next day all along the creek 
and everyone turned in for a good sleep in 
preparation. I was determined to add an- 
other sprig to my laurel wreath by adding 
this monster to my list of victims. There 
was no lack of confidence now. 

The next morning we found the tracks as 
soon as we searched beyond the beaten earth 
about the camp; the wonder was we had 
missed them before. Twenty men and as 
many dogs followed them down the creek, 
an old foxhound leading the way. The trail 
skirted to the hills above the lower camp 
and came back to the bottom again, half a 
mile farther down. Then it led straight to 
the main river, the Kha Sha, and followed it 
down to the canon. 

Here great slides had come down early in 
the winter, piling up all the way across the 
canon from fifty to a hundred and fifty feet 
high. Over these slides we crawled one after 
another as we reached them, and hurried on 
after our motley pack. Suddenly as we 
rounded a bend a big flock of sheep appeared 
off on the mountainside and everyone stopped 
and began blazing away at them. All but 
me. Beyond the next slide I heard the old 
foxhound’s bugle notes change to. short, 
sharp yelps of eagerness and, perceiving my 
chance to further inflate the bubble of my 
reputation, I pressed on. 

Pandemonium seemed loose beyond the 
slide, for the war cries of every breed and 
cross of canine that ever strained to a sled 
tug re-echoed with ear-splitting vibrancy be- 
tween the rocky buttresses of the canon 
walls. The rest of them heard it and desist- 
ing from their idle cannonade of the flying 
sheep, came tearing after me, shortening 
their sights and reloading as they ran. 

I reached the summit of the slide with 
my knees shaking and my breath coming in 
gasps, and my “‘view haloo” mingled with the 
pandemonium that welled from below. There 
was the bear—I knew him from his picture— 
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not twenty yards away, backed up into an 
angle formed by the slide and the canon wall, 
and lashing out viciously, now to the right, 
now to the left, as an unwary dog ventured 
into the charmed circle of his reach. Two or 
three of the huskies which had already paid 
the penalty of their wolfish propensity to 
mix lay ripped open upon the sand, and the 
old foxhound seemed also to have allowed 
his valor to subordinate his discretion, for 
he sat off a dozen feet or more, dressing his 
lacerated sides. Between the dead and the 
wounded surged the remainder of the canine 
chorus, fairly vomiting up their lungs as they 
voiced their appreciation of the game, and 
leaping backward and forward waiting for 
the opening that never showed. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would 
have left it to the dogs, for it would have 
been the sight of a lifetime, those half- 
staved mongrels harrying the great grizzly 
to his death; but the temptation to make 
one more kill, to put another prop under my 
reputation, to climb still higher in the eyes 
of the camp, was strong upon me. Even as 
I hesitated I heard a sound of quick” breath- 
ing behind, and Larsen, my head packer, 
came bounding up beside me, pushing a cart- 
ridge into the magazine of his old .45-90. 
That settled it. Eager to beat him out for 
the death shot I swept my Savage to my 
shoulder and, not dreaming I could miss at 
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that distance, let fly much after the manner 
of a trap-shooter at a clay pigeon. There 
was a howl from below and, to my horror, 
I saw the poor old foxhound roll over on the 
sand and lie weltering in a pool of blood, 
with a great hole through his middle, where 
the mushroomed spft- nose had torn its cruel 
course. 

The bear, made desperate by the appear- 
ance of new enemies, broke through the 
snarling pack, plunged over the dying fox- 
hound and charged off down the canon, 
heading for a heavy grove of young hemlocks 
that covered a projecting bench. I was too 
overcome with mortification to shoot again, 
but Larsen, after giving me one look of un- 
derstanding that spoke volumes, brought his 
gun to his shoulder, followed the course of 
the fugutive for a space through the sights, 
and pulled the trigger just as the bear 
reached the timber. The great body wobbled 
on for a few feet and then fell in a heap 
among the trees, and it did not require the 
storm of lead that rained down from the 
slide, as the rest of the hunt reached the 
summit, to keep it there, for Larsen’s bullet, 
as we learned afterwards, had, in an almost 
miraculous manner, ranged down from be- 
hind, avoiding both backbone and ribs, and 
carried away the whole lower part of the 
heart. 








Larsen and His Bear Skin. 
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While the rest of the party tore down the 
canon to keep the hungry pack from the 
body of the bear, I picked my way sadly down 
the slide and put poor old Foxy out of mis- 
ery with another bullet, holding my muzzle 
close against his ear to be sure of hitting 
him. And then I marched down and took 
my medcine, a dose of chaff that only one 
who understands the temper of a frontier 
mining camp can appreciate. At last they 
eased off and asked me to take their pic- 
tures with the bear, which I did, “snapping” 
them one by one as they stood above the 
carcass in chosen attitudes, poses which they 
figured would best impress the old friends 





A Daughter of the West. 


back in the states when the pictures were 
sent home. When I had finished the last of 
them, Larsen came running down, carrying 
the bleeding body of poor old Foxy tenderly 
in his arms. I thought he was bringing the 
brave old veteran for an honorable burial 
and my heart went out to him for his 
thoughtfulness, but it transpired that he only 
wanted me to take my gun and stand over 
my victim while he took a souvenir picture 
of me to correspond with the one I had taken 
of him and his bear. But it cost Larsen the 
skin of that same bear to hold his job with 
me for the rest of the season after that play. 


By J. B. Hulse. 


(Her Garment is Adorned with Elks’ Teeth.) 





























Just 


Beginning to Haul Out the Seine. 


SEINING UNDER ICE IN UTAH LAKE. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS 


This beautiful 
county, 


lake is situate in Utah 
Utah valley, state of Utah, about 
forty miles south of Salt Lake City, and about 
two and a half miles west of Provo City, 
and has an altitude of 4,400 feet. To a dis- 
ciple of Isaac Walton it offers many induce- 
ments for a visit. The canon streams from 
the mountains on the east side of the valley 
are well stocked with trout, rainbow and 
eastern brook (these two varieties having 
been transplanted from the national fish 
hatcheries), and mountain herring (a variety 
of grayling). In the summer months these 
mountain streams are much frequented by 
sportsmen, who enjoy the cool, invigorating 
mountain breezes, the song of birds, the 
zephyrs playing on the myriad branches of 
pine, and the gentle murmuring of the 
streamlets hurrying down their wicky trails 
to form the river below. These, with roar 
and rumble, dashing against giant rocks and 
tumbling over precipices, rush on to the val- 
ley, there to mingle with the placid waters 
of Utah lake. 


BY C. J. WHITAKER. 


This lake is fresh water, located on the 
west side of the valley, about twenty-six 
miles long and ten miles wide. It empties 
through the Jordon river, a muddy, sluggish 
valley stream, into Salt Lake on the south. A 
large amount of the water is taken from this 
lake by means of canals and used for irriga- 
tion in the Salt Lake valley. There is now a 
movement on foot to use this lake as a res- 
ervoir under the arid land reclamation act, 
lately passed by Congress, thus increasing 
its capacity for storing waters for irrigation. 

This lake is the home of a large variety 
of fresh water fish, and its shores in the 
fall and. winter are alive with wild ducks 
and geese. 

The open season for angling is from June 
14th to December 15th. Black bass, trout, 
herring, carp, bull head (or small cat)! and 
mullet are the principal varieties. Seining 
is permitted for all kinds of fish except trout 
and bass in Utah lake between September 
lst and March 31st, and furnishes a- nice 


revenue to fishermen in the valley. It will be 
(5) 
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noticed that the open season for seining is 
during the winter months, and the lake is 
covered with ice most of this time. The 
fishermen, however, do not permit that to 
stand in their way, and the method pursued 
to overcome incident to seining under an 
ice-covered body of water appears quite 
novel to the uninitiated, although it is con- 
sidered a very ordinary thing in this vicinity. 
I will herewith attempt to describe the or- 
dinary method pursued in seining under ice. 

In the first place, holes are cut in the 
ice about sixty feet apart in two parallel 
lines, and about one mile in length, the 
parallel lines of holes being about 200 yards 
apart. These two parallel lines of holes are 
then connected out at the farther end of the 
lake by similar holes, the hole midway be- 
tween the parallel lines being the one 
through which the seine is dropped. Before 
putting the seine through this hole, however, 
a rope is attached to each end of the seine, 
which rope is about 400 feet long, and on 
which is fastened a 1x4-inch strip of lumber 
sixty-four feet long, which is now put in 
this center hole, each pole put in opposite 
directions to reach toward the parallel lines 
of holes, and directly for the next hole from 
the center. Then a four-tine pitchfork, with 
the two center tines cut off to about two 
inches in length, is brought into use. With 
this the pole is pushed along under the ice 
through the hole directly to the next hole. 


This is continued until the,corner holes, or 
the beginning of the parallel line of holes, 














Dropping Seine Under 
Ice. 


are reached, and then a hand windlass is 
used to pull the repe through and the seine 
(which is 200 yards long) across from side 
to side, which is then ready for the trip. 














The Finish. 
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The poles are then started along the parallel 
holes on each side the same as before, the 
windlass being used at each sixth hole on 
each side at same time to draw the seine. 
This process is continued until the seine is 
finally hauled in through a hole four by eight 
feet midway between the parallel lines near 
the shore, or at the opposite end from where 
it was first dropped into the lake. 

The average catch in a haul is about 
2,000 pounds, but as high as 7,000 pounds 
have been caught at a single haul. 

When the net is drawn pout after the long 
haul a very unpleasant sensation is felt by 
the lookers on, to gaze on the beauties 


(trout and black bass) which weigh from 
five to ten pounds each, while the deputy 
game warden places them back in the lake. 
This official is always present when the seine 
is hauled and sees that the law is strictly 
complied with. 

New varieties of fish are being planted 
from time to time through the efforts of 
the state game and fish warden, Hon. John 
Sharp, and with the strict enforcement of the 
game laws a great increase in game fish is 
promised in the near future, which will make 
Utah one of the most desirable places for 
angling in the inter-mountain country, if it 
is not so now. 








Missouri Sport. 


The accompanying picture was sent us by 
Mr. P. J. Netzer, president o1 the American 
Gun Club, St. Louis. It shows some of the 
members of this organization fishing on 





Little river, Pemiscot County, Missouri, on 
their outing which was taken November 1-15, 
1902. 




















Wagon Wheel Gap 


WAGON 


WHEEL GAP. 


By JESSIE H. ZOLLMAN, 


Sy 

In the pioneering days a party entering 
a beautiful valley’ through which tumbled 
the Rio Grande were surprised to find an 
old wheel from a wagon. It was supposed 
to have been left there by Fremont’s party, 
who passed this way during the winter of 
1848-9. This incident gave the name of 
“Wagon Wheel Gap” to this lovely spot in 
the Rocky mountains. 

A night’s ride . southwest from Denver 
brings one to Alamosa, a typical mountain 
town, with a SOK shotel and several streets 
of shops and Homes. From this point a 
narrow gauge train which looks like a toy 
carries the traveler across the magnificent 
San Luis valley and then up and up, winding 
and twisting through the Rio Grande canon, 
to Creede, the famous mining town where 
fortunes have been found lying almost on 
the surface of the ground. 

Wagon Wheel Gap is reached nine miles 
east of Creede. It is a small valley sur- 
rounded on all sides by towering peaks. The 


altitude of the valley is about 8,500 feet and 
the highest mountain rises 2,300 feet higher. 
Alighting from the train, the only buildings 
in sight are the railroad station, the section 
house and the Gap hotel, which is a long, 
low log cabin of but one story. The central 
portion, now containing the office, dining 
room and kitchen, was the “stage house” 
of early days. A mile and a half distant are 
the renowned hot and cold mineral springs, 
with an elegant, modern hotel and bath 
houses. The entire valley is dotted with 
tents and the summer population reaches 
several hundred. 

The Rio Grande is here a swift and beau- 
tiful mountain stream, so clear that the 
pebbly bottom is plainly seen in the darkest 
places. Trout fishing is the strong attrac- 
tion of the place and at morning and evening 
the guests almost universally turn toward 
the river with rod and reel. Deer and elk 
are frequently seen in the mountains imme- 
diately surrounding the gap, and in the au- 
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tumn months a day’s tramp or horseback trip 
will bring one to the haunts of these deni- 
zens of the hills. 

About Wagon Wheel Gap Hamlin Garland 
has woven his story of “Her Mountain 
Lover,” and surely no spot is more fitted to 
inspire romance than is this lovely valley. 
Prospectors have been everywhere in the 
hills, and many a sad story is read in the 
abandoned tunnels one may see in the course 
of a ramble. Several miners are now at 
work in the locality. Their hopes are always 
high. The indications of each mine point to 
meritable success. ‘Any day a blast may 
bring down “the real stuff.” And so from 
day to day they labor, sometimes one man 
alone burying himself all day in his mine, 
working there with pick and shovel and dy- 
namite, groping by the light of a candle, 
examining eagerly the debris of each blast, 
always expecting, always hoping. What will 
be the fate of these toilers? Will they some 
glad day go home to their sacrificing families 
with the joyous news that hardships are 
ended, or will they finally, after long and 
patient work and suffering, slowly and re- 
gretfully abandon “the hole,’ acknowledge 
themselves disappointed, their labor unre- 
warded and start anew on the long and 
ever-fascinating search for gold? 

The hot springs are noted for their cura- 
tive properties. The large hot sulphur spring 
bubbles up at a temperature of 120 degrees 


and is piped to the bath houses, where suf- 
ferers from rheumatism find wonderful re- 
lief. Not more than six feet distant from 
this hot spring is a cold spring of white sul- 
phur water. There are also soda and lithia 
waters, each adapted to the cure of certain 
ills. 

During the rainy season there are almost 
daily showers, but within a few minutes 
after the cloud has passed the soil is dry 
and the sun is shining clear and bright and 
the sky is blue—oh, so-blue! Was there 
ever anything so beautifully blue as a Colo-~ 
rado sky? 

Then when'the early September frosts 
have touched the hills, how wonderful and 
beautiful is their transformation! The sil- 
very aspens take on the most gorgeous tints 
and glow and flame like pine among the som- 
ber pines. The rugged cliffs show varying 
shades of color in their different strata of 
rocks, and altogether the picture is one to 
defy the painter’s brush. 

Then when on a brilliant morning we lift 
our eyes to the hills and find them capped 
with snow the sight is grandly beautiful 
Like a glistening white satin in the early 
sunshine, softly, purely radiant are the dark 
pines and flaming aspens in sharp contrast. 
We gaze and gaze and marvel that summer, 
with all her wealth of beauty, has nothing 
to equal this. 























The Monster, 








BEARS — AND BEARS. 


By S. G. PORTER. 


N COMPLIANCE with the 
request of the editor of Out- 
door Life for a story of my 
bear hunt the past fall, I 
have been making up such 
a tale ever since I came 
home, and had a wonderful 
story planned which I fig- 
ured would startle the hunt- 
ing world to such an extent 
that I should from thence 
forward find it necessary to 
give up the dull and vulgar 
calling .of baled hay and 
coal merchant and forever 

more sit in my sanctum and with haughty 

scorn turn away pleading publishers, a la 

Kipling. But my dream has faded—gone a 

glimmering—and I will tell you how it hap- 

pened: 
Coming over Marshall pass, Colorado, a 


couple of weeks ago, I was sitting with an 
old-time ranchman by the name of Hartman, 
and as we passed the place where the train 
robbers held up the Rio Grande last summer 
the talk drifted to guns, big game and bear. 
Of course this was my chance to rehearse 
my now almost complete bear story. To be 
sure, old man Hartman has seen a good many 
snows on the Western Slope in thirty years’ 
cow punching, but he is good natured, so I 
sailed in. To ground my story firmly, I pro- 
duced a picture of my bear (in which I don’t 
appear for good and sufficient reasons). After 
all had admired it I was waxing eloquent in 
my tale when a modest country lass of some 
eighteen or twenty summers who sat across 
the aisle listening to the wonderful story 
(and with what seemed to me some awe and 
wonderment), politely begged pardon and 
asked if she might look at the picture. This 
I handed pver with a proud feeling and 
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rested my story while she looked, as I felt 
that her gazing upon the mighty beast in 
silence would cause the awfulness of it to 
impress her the better. As she handed it 
back with thanks she reached down for her 
hand bag, and with retiring modesty brought 
forth the photo of an immense. bear strung 
up to a tree, showing herself standing by the 
side of it with her head just reaching to the 
front paw. She quietly informed us that it 
was the result of a couple of shots from her 
25-35 Winchester. Well, my little forty- 
pound cub looked to me like an old-fashioned 
three-cent piece, and I felt about the size 
of the hole we used to bore in it to tie a 
string to. And my story—well, there are 
times when we yearn to be alone. I felt 
much like the little school boy, who, on being 
asked by his teacher how many gods there 
were, answered: “Five Gods.” “Oh, no, 
Johnny, that is not the correct answer,” re- 
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plied his teacher. “Six Gods,’ Johnny quick- 
ly answered. “Why, Johnny, don’t you know 
how many Gods there are?” “Nine, then,” 
the boy anxiously retorted. “Oh, Johnny, I’m 
ashamed of you.’ Go right home and don’t 
come back until you’ve learned how many 
Gods there are.” In going out the gate the 
youngster met a companion of whom he 
asked: “Jimmy, how many Gods are dere?” 
“Why, one God, of course,” came the reply. 
“One God, shucks!” said Johnny. “You go 
in dere wid yer little one God an’ de teacher’ll 
fire you out. When I left I had it up to nine 
Gods and I wasn’t within a mile of the an- 
swer then.” 

Before I show photos of forty-pound cubs 
again to women on western trains I’ll make 
them produce birth certificates and make 
them swear how long they’ve lived in the 
West. Otherwise, the bear will have to “have 
been killed by my six-year-old boy.” 





Which Way Out? 














INTERESTING 





BIRD HOMES. 


By CLIFFORD M. STORY. 





HE lover of nature, primitive 
and untouched by the rap- 
idly advancing forerunners 
of civilization, must, when in 
search of “big game,” bury 
himself in the woodlands 
and forests where the de- 
stroyer’s ax is unknown and 
unfeared. One who invades 
nature’s real with no more 
dangerous weapon than a 
camera, note book and an 
ardent desire to come close- 
ly in touch with the lower 
animals, will be rewarded 
with a wealth of most interesting informa- 
tion which cannot always be obtained with 
guns, traps and hunting knives. 

Although the most exciting and perhaps 
the most interesting observations, for that 
very reason, may be made by devoting atten- 
tion to the stronger and more ferocious in- 
habitants of the “forest primeval,’ there is 
beyond question a warm spot in the hearts 
of all true sportsmen as well as naturalists 
for the vast concourse of our feathered 
neighbors that enliven, with their songs and 
mimicries, the otherwise oppressive silence 
of the woods. 

Be that as it may, these little bipeds can 
almost without exception far exceed the 
quadrupeds in the choice of locality and 
building of their homes. Such being the case, 
it is my desire to point out a few of the 
most amusing and striking examples of bird 
intelligence in their home-building. The fore- 
thought displayed by birds in building and 
concealing their nests is truly wonderful for 
animals ranking so low in the kingdom. Of 
course there are exceptions in this, as in any 
other case. There are some birds which con- 
trive at the most a very poor apology for a 
nest. I have chosen as enarly as possible 
those birds which are common from the 
Rocky mountains east to the Atlantic ocean. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast which 
may be drawn in regard to nest building ex- 
ists between that gayly dressed little mem- 





ber of the wood warbler family most com- 
monly known as the summer yellow bird and 
the lazy and shiftless outcast of the blackbird 
family, the cowbird. 

The cowbird, perhaps better known as the 
cow blackbird, derives its name from walk- 
ing about the feet of cows in readiness for 
the insects which are disturbed by their graz- 
ing. Rather it would seem than forage for 
itself, it prefers to let the cattle do the work 
for it. This, however, could be countenanced 
were it not for the fact that the bird never 
builds any nest, but, instead, imposes its 
eggs upon some innocent and thrifty little 
housekeeper who is obliged to cradle it in 
her nest until the noisy little interloper, 
upon partially attaining its growth, crowds 
out of the nest her own little ones. 

This summer yellowbird is most frequent- 
ly made a victim by the cowbird, perhaps 
because her neat little nest looks most at- 
tractive. The yellowbird’s nest is saddled 
to the crotch of some low and pliable branch 
and externally appears to be of no mean pro- 
portions. The inside, however, is scarcely 
an inch and a half in diameter and is pertec- 
tion in form and composition. The whole 
nest is most beautifully symmetrical in 
every detail. Bits of thistle-down, string, 
bark and hair are all woven about the in- 
terior to make it a comfortable and downy 
cradle. The bird cannot only erect this beau- 
tiful nest, but is able and persistent in pro- 
tecting herself against the visitations of the 
mother cowbird. She has a reputation for 
building a second floor over the cowbird’s 
egg and continuing her housekeeping on the 
new floor. A few years ago I was fortunate 
enough to discover a nest where this arti- 
fice had been practiced, but cannot solve 
the mystery of how her own eggs were not 
buried with that of the cowbird. Neltze 
Blancham, in his “Bird Neighbors,” asserts 
that a nest has been known to be three 
stories high. This certainly demonstrates 
the instinctive cunning of the bird and 
stands out as an illustration of clever archi- 
tecture. 
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Then, again, there are birds which seem 
to have the instinct of self-protection in 
their nest building, decorating their nests 
with ominous tokens, presumably to warn 
off the inquisitive introducer. Prominent in 
this class is the great crested flycatcher, 
which, although abundant both in the East 
and West, is most common in the Mississippi 
basin. 

This flycatcher has a weakness for hol- 
low tree trunks,, preferably in an orchard 
where the blossoms in spring attract for him 
the insects necessary for the sustenance of 
his large and greedy family. An instance 
came under my personal observation where 
a great crested flycatcher had decided to lo- 
cate for the season in a very roomy hole in 
an old and gnarled apple tree. A pair of 
bluebirds had nested there the year before, 
and their deserted nest still remained, a 
heap of matted straw and dried grass in the 
bottom of the cavity. The flycatcher set in- 
dustriously about their nest building and my 
next visit displayed the bluebird’s nest of 
the previous year at the foot of the tree, 
while inside was a heterogenious lot of rub- 
bish, ocnsisting of the greater part pf an 
old newspaper, straw, a few dry leaves and 
the inevitable snake skin, which, almost 
without exception, is dragged into this scrap- 
basket of a nest as a sinister admonition to 
keep your distance, although in nine out of 
every ten cases there is such a foul odor 
about the nest that such a warning is really 
superfluous. It is amusing to try to imagine 
this poor little bird rushing about, as it does, 
with all its abundant energy, in search of a 
cast-off snake skin with which to decorate 
its nest. 

The foregoing notes show a true interest 
and parental anxiety on the part of the 
birds in providing proper rearing places for 
their offspring, but there are many that, al- 
though better than the cowbird, display very 
little interest in their domestic life. 

The yellow-billed cuckoo, the more com- 
mon of the two American cuckoos, is rather 
rare on the Pacific coast, but abundant in 
the East and interior. To look at the grace- 
ful and quiet bird hopping about in the 
shady bowers of a high tree, one would think 
it a model parent. But watch the bird for a 
moment or two and see it fly to a neighbor- 
ing orchard, and when you have followed, 
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glance into the tree overhead and convince 
yourself of the structure on which the bird 
reposes. A few clumsy twigs laid loosely 
across a crotch in the branch, not even 
woven, but merely criscrossed to such an 
extent that you wonder it holds together 
at all. On this lattice work are laid the 
beautiful pale blue eggs which may be plainly 
seen through the bottom of the nest, as a 
challenge to the small boy. 

A strong contrast to this beautiful but 
negligent bird is the flicker or high hole, a 
very energetic and handsome member of the 
woodpecker family. The flicker is simply 
bubbling over with activity in its whole life. 
Never quiet and incessantly whistling its 
cheerful call from which it derives one of 
its many names—wake up—it carries its 
forcefulness into its nest building to such 
an extent that the farmers make war upon it 
with their ancient horse-pistols and guns, 
seldom, however, damaging them in the least 
thereby. The high hole has what may be 
termed a weakness for barns and ice houses 
as building sites. This would be all right 
were it not for the fact that they indulge 
in their excavations to success. One flicker 
alone frequently drills out numbers of holes 
before he is finally pleased to use one of 
the lot. The sawdust which is packed be- 
tween the interior and exterior partitions of 
an ice house affords a clean and very com- 
fortable bed in which the downy little mis- 
chief makers may open their eyes for the 
first time on the world. Hollow trees, how- 
ever, are as often used as these products of 
civilization, but the bird drills out in any 
case a number of holes as described. 

While this bird, like the rest of the wood- 
pecker tamily, nests in cavities in trees, etc., 
there are some which assume the seemingly 
herculean task of excavating for themselves 
a veritable fortress in the side of some steep 
sand bank, frequently near a stream or river. 

Among these we are brought face to face 
with the striking personality of the belted 
kingfisher. This hardy fisherman is abund- 
ant from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and yet 
withal the bird is, perhaps, unintentionally, 
such a hermit that he is almost a rarity 
after all. Follow a stream pretty well up 
to its source where it cuts its way between 
sloping banks covered with a scraggly 
growth of pine and oak. As you all-uncon- 
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sciously approach the domain of the king- 
fisher you are suddenly startled by a hoarse, 
discordant rattle, for his vocal achievements 
are very limited and anything but creditable. 
Yes, that hole in the bank up there must be 
the door to his castle, for the entrance is 
much bescratched and shows signs of hasty 
ingress and egress oft repeated. 

Five or six feet further in you would 
see a most curious, amusing and slovenly 
evidence of the bird’s building propensities. 
Upon a mass of fish bones, interspersed by 
occasional twigs, lay six or eight glossy 
white eggs, and one can readily sympathize 
with the little naked kingfishers as they feel 
for the first time the spiney fish bones prick- 
ing their unprotected bodies. Is it any won- 
der that in their haste to get off their uncom- 
fortable beds they frequently creep out and 
slide precipitously down to the water’s edge, 
to the alarm and anger of their rough but 
affectionate parents. 

The bank swallow or sand martin, which 
has a range from Canada southward, exca- 
vates for its nest in a similar manner to the 
kingfisher. It only burrows about half the 
depth, however, before it enlarges the pas- 
sageway into a spacious cavity, eventually 
filled with feathers and down which combine 
to form a very desirable cradle for the waxey, 
white eggs, whose remarkably thin shells 
would break were the nest of a coarser 
fiber. 

The common crow builds a nest which, 
for such a large and clumsy bird, is really a 
very neat and well-made structure. This 
dark denizen of the darkest woods builds its 
nest either in a scrawny and weather-beaten 
old pine tree which has proved its ability to 
stand firm against the assaults of the wintry 
blasts, or in a tall and solid tree well sur- 
rounded by others of its kind. The nests are 
almost always laced against the trunk of 


the tree and in such cases under my observa- 
tion have been on the south side of the trunk. 
What more striking illustration could be had 
of the bird’s forethought and craft in thus 
avoiding the brunt of the heavy winds and 
severe weather which are bound to arrive 
before home cares are over. The nest itself 
is composed of an exterior of heavy sticks 
and small branches and the interior is woven 
with considerable care with thin, supple 
twigs and sticks. The completed structure 
is really a credit to the bird as well as the 
crow family in general. 

Let us now go from one extreme to the 
other and look for a moment at the domestic 
life of that one of our birds which, although 
distinctly a native of the tropics, deigns to 
visit each summer the Atlantic coast as far 
north as Canada. The ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird is such an untiring and diminutive 
little bird that as it poises for a moment with 
a whirring buzz in front of a lily in your 
garden you wonder if its nest is visible with- 
out a microscope. Look carefully over the 
knotted branch of one of the trees in prox- 
imity to your yard and perhaps you may be 
fortunate enough to discover which one of 
the little lichen-covered lumps on yonder 
low, thin branch is the ruby throat’s nest. 
Truly, this structure is a fitting climax, as 
it is the undoubted masterpiece of all the 
bird’s nests. One would think the tiny bird 
had employed a spider to bind it delicately 
to the branch and line the interior as a fit- 
ting receptacle for the two tiny white eggs 
which is all the nest will possibly hold. 

The foregoing contrasts in the nests of our 
American birds are most fascinating evi- 
dences of the intelligence and skill employed 
by them in constructing and effectually con- 
cealing from the curious public their domes- 
tic life, with its comedies and tragedies. 
































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 


game department’s duties in the premises. 


lt is not our intention to divert such information 


from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








OUR FRONTISPIECE OF THIS NUMBER—GREEN-WINGED TEAL. 


This bird breeds from Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Vermont, Quebec, possibly 


Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan and Ontario, 
Oregon, and south in the mountains to Colorado, Arizona, etc. 


breed as Labrador and Greenland. 


Minnesota, South Dakota, Utah and 


It goes as far north to 


“The Water-fowl Family,” a late work by Leonard 


C. Sanford and others, contains some interesting facts about the green-winged teal, of 


which the following may be mentioned, in substance: 


In summer, passing into the 


British provinces, they nest as far north as Hudson Bay and Alaska, the southern limit 


of their breeding range being our northern mountain states. 


and composed of grass, is neatly hidden. 
the stream is often the site. 
this is an exception. 


The nest, placed in a marsh, 


In mountainous countries in a meadow along 
Occasionally the nearest water is some distance off, but 
The broods are often large, and we sometimes see this little 


duck with a charge of eighteen or more ducklings. 





WHAT A MAN OWES TO HIMSELF. 


The capacity for enjoying the good things 
of this beautiful world is one a man should 
jealously guard, as the one thing that makes 
life worth living. Could we not at times 
shut our eyes against the swelling floods 
of misery and wretchedness that surround 
us, suicide would be too attractive. And of 
all this undercurrent of woe the doctor 
knows but too well the extent. His eyes see 
it all; he is the one most constantly called 
upon for sympathy and aid; his heart is 
drawn upon for help and comfort, until it is 
a wonder every drop of human kindness is 
not exhausted by the drain. There is no 
fear of his indulging too freely in the pleas- 
ures of the sport. The great charm in it is 
in the freedom from the every-day treadmill 
—if it came too often it would cease to be 
such a delight. 

Beware of the man who permits himself 
no relaxation, who is completely engrossed 
in his work. Nature will exact her rights 
sooner or later, in the shape of broken 
health, failing mind, or perhaps some moral 
delinquency that is her protest against too 
much goodness. The exceeding foolishness 





of the old fool is proverbial, but how often 
is it this protest of nature, too long deprived 
of the pleasures of life? Let a man work off 
his needs in the pursuit of game, and he 
will be less likely to take the periodic spree, 
or poker seance, or more disreputable orgie. 

Believing that a physician should prac 
tice what he preaches, the writer accepted 
during the past fall an invitation to spend a 
week with the Bear River Duck Club in 
Utah. 

A drive of sixteen miles from Corinne, 
Utah, behind a pair of cayuses, brought us 
to the club house of the Bear River Duck 
Club. The road was somewhat heavy, a 
snowfall melting having softened the mud 
flats over which it runs, but we made the 
trip in an hour and a half. The club house 
is large, elegantly furnished, airy, with hot 
and cold water in every room, tub and 
shower baths, hot-water heating, acetylene 
lights; in a word, all the luxuries of a well- 
appointed city club, with steward, chef and 
cuisine, that any of the city clubs might 
appreciate. At the club we found Mr. L. L. 
Terry of Salt Lake City, to whose courtesy 
we owe the privileges of guest; Mr. Brown- 
ing of Ogden, the celebrated inventor of the 
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Colt automatic revolver now used in the 
navy; Mr. MacKenzie of Denver, a noted 
trap-shooter and hunter; Mr. Bigelow of 
Ogden, Mr. Johnson of Corinne and others. 

We left the club house in flat-bottomed 
skiffs, pulled out over the mud flats, which 
were covered with one to six inches of water. 
The skiffs slide over the mud, propelled by 
pulling and pushing with oars, and a man 
at the back in the water, “kneeing.” The 
push pole of Fox Lake seems unknown here, 
but might be of use, as the mud is clayey 
and the oar sinks into it but a few inches. 
In rowing, the oar-blade is dug into this 
mud to get a purchase, as there is rarely 
enough water to cover the blade. These 
mud flats extend for miles around the 
mouth of the Bear River and the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake, making an ideal home 
for water fowl, of which countless multi- 
tudes are to be found throughout the year. 
The laws of Utah limit shooting to three 
months, and the daily shoot to forty birds; 
and this could be multiplied almost without 
limit by one who cared for useless slaugh- 
ter. Altogether, the claim of the members, 
that this is the greatest ducking field in the 
country seems well founded. 

Of the “bag” we made, “it boots not to 
say.” Although the tail-ender in the score, 
we killed more than in any one day of our 
limited experience previously; and more in 
the week than in our whole life before. 
There is something in the fall of a flying 
bird, brought down by one’s gun, that is 
indescribable—a quick, keen, rush of tri- 
umph—a relic of those ages of ancestral 
hunting, that underlies the veneer of civiliza- 
tion in every normal man. 

And the surest evidence that this relapse 
into primeval conditions is healthful to 
mind as well as body, is the renewed zest 
with which one tackles his work after a 
hunt. The renewed force, the increased 
vitality, are real and great; and so sure as 
“by their fruits ye shall know them,” so is 
this indulgence conducive to better condi- 
tions of mind and body. One will do better 
work, more of it, have better health and 
live longer, for a periodic shoot. And in the 
pursuit of field sports one gets rid of an 
enormous amount of acidity, that would 
otherwise tinge everything he did, mar his 
work, embitter his family relations and in- 


toxicate his thoughts and emotions. Many 
a time, in reading some of the pessimistic or 
malevolent productions of the pen, we have 
thought, would he have written that after 
a week afield? W. F. WAUGH, M. D. 

Chicago, Ill. 

QUAIL HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA. 

The accompanying picture is that of D. 
Dismukes of Fresno, Cal., and his two 
Llewellyn setters. The picture was taken 








after a hunt by Mr. Dismukes and a friend, 
on Which they left Fresno by electric car 
last December, going five miles into the 
country on one of the large vineyards. The 
bag was composed of forty-two quail, twen- 
ty-five (the limit) of which fell to Mr. Dis- 
mukes’ gun. 

From statistics gathered by the game 
warden’s office, it was shown that during the 
seasons of 1902-3 41,500 ducks, valued at be- 
tween $13,000 and $14,000, were shipped, 
many to the San Francisco markets, from 
Sacramento County, Calif., alone. This fact 
shows how necessary it is to enforce string- 
ent measures for game protection. 
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NEBRASKA CHICKEN SHOOTING. 

This is no game-hog picture, as will be 
readily seen when the number of hunters 
are counted, and it is considered that they 
were out three days. It is an example of 
very fast sport with prairie chickens in 
Nebraska, the home of these great birds. 








The photograph was sent to us by Max J. 
Egge of Grand Island, Neb., who, together 
with his friends, Messrs. Julius Guendel, 
Jerry Miller, T. H. Elsner, William Oden- 
dahl, Hy Hame and H. M. Elsner, bagged 
the 152 birds shown in the picture during 
a three-days’ hunt last fall. 





REAL RECREATION. 

Recreation is a duty and a necessity. 
Man is a slow suicide when he will remain 
in the treadmill of the office, or study all 
the year and never give nature a needed 
rest—to get in closest touch with nature, to 
commune with her where she is arrayed 
most gloriously and with greatest sublimity 
—this means an uplifting at the same time 
that rest is given. 

You are, for instance, located far back 
in the wilderness, in some secluded nook or 
park near the summit of a great mountain 
range, camped near some cool spring, under 
a clump of heavy-limbed trees, with park of 
green grass for the horses, and Dolly Var- 
den trout in the brook at your feet; there 
are deer, elk and bear all about you, and 





grouse and pheasants to be had at any 
time. It is ten miles down to the rancher 
who has plenty of cows. You go out in the 
early morning, and from the refrigerator of 
the cold night gather a_ gallon of finest, 
sweetest, richest flavored huckleberries, 
place them in the gallon pail, over them 
pour richest cream from the ranch below, 
and a few cups full of granulated sugar. 
Then you let them soak while you place the 
skillet upon the warm, roaring fire, and in 
it a lump of fresh butter and then a dozen 
of the finest brook trout you ever saw; the 
sun peeps over the great mountain peaks, 
while you look far down the western slope 
and see the great oceans of fog rising from 
countless rivers, forests and parks, then the 
sun darts in behind, drinking up the moist- 
ure and getting ready for the day. 
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Say, my brother, this is rich enough for 
a king, and many kings cannot enjoy such! 
To drink in these scenes and bathe the soul 
in this atmosphere means a rest and a 
recreation truly great. The excitement of 
hunting big game is the best tonic for the 
jaded nerves and slow-running blood. The 
nerve-tingling trout fishing, where nature 
laughs in rill and flood, and murmurs where 
primeval trees and unsullied slopes are all 
about you, is good enough for anyone. And 
then there is the crisp air and balmy breeze 
laden with aroma of pine and cedar, mixed 


with wild flowers far away from the haunts 
of man; the ever-changing scenery of wild 
grandeur as you climb away, mile after 
mile, from where you are camped, upon the 
fresh trail of some wily silvertip who has 
prowled about your camp the night before, 
to climb and walk until the sinews of your 
limbs are like silken cords, tough and hard. 
To come back after a month of this to the 
office or the study means coming back to a 
new world, because the physical and mental 
man is renewed, which means real recrea- 
tion. W. T. EUSTER. 








MAGNIFICENT SET OF ANTLERS. 

The photograph from which the above 
cut was made was handed us by Miles & 
Taylor, taxidermists, Denver, by whom the 
head was mounted. The photograph is by 
C. H. Monroe of Denver. As will be seen, 
it is a beautifully balanced set of horns, with 





a very wide spread of 36% inches. The 
length of both right and left beam is thirty 
inches; the circumference of right beam at 
base is 7% inches, and of left 7 inches. The 
animal was killed in Rio Blanco County, 
Colo., last October by D. I. Simmons of 
Denver. 


It happened that St. Andrew’s day and Sells Bros.’ circus.came upon the same 
Wednesday. On the preceding Sunday the Sunday school superintendent in address- 
ing the classes, said: “Who can tell me what day next Wednesday is?” and a small 
voice from the infant class instantly piped up, “Circus day!” 
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+ The LJ aback, 


Shot ba Ht. Messersmith 





THE FAMOUS BUCK OF THE WABASH. moved from Fayette county into the Wabash 
—_— country, and after a few unsuccessful visits 

The animal bearing the antlers represent- to the buck’s stamping grounds, succeeded 

ed in the accompanying cut, roamed the un-_ in killing him. He was a grand trophy, be 
broken forests entombing the Wabash ing the largest deer ever killed in that sec- 
river, in Indiana, and was so sagacious and tion of country. Numerous scars and sev- 
alert in outwitting the backwood’s hunters eral bullets were found in his body. The 
a that he was currently believed to bear a antlers were presented to my father and are 
charmed life, and for many years was owned by me at this time. The globular ap- 

known throughout all that region as the pearing bodies resting on the skull are not 








Famous Buck of the Wabash. bullets, but a bunch of grapes, placed there 
In 1846 Hiram Messersmith, a crack shot when I made the photograph. 
—born, not made—and an ardent hunter, DR. W. W. ARNOLD. 
A-Fishin’. Through th’ back fence an’ down the’ lane 
All winter long till Aperl came That Bixby’s cows all follow 
I’d jes’ a-been a-wishin’ We skinned acrost th’ pasture lot, 
*T spring’d git to hurry up, An’ come to Sucker hollow, 
So’s Sile an’ me’d go fiishin’, An’ there when Sile cut our poles, 
. It seems like things don’t never come An’ both our hooks were baited, 
When folk is in a hurry, We spit upon our bait, an’ then 
| But Sile’d say: “Sho! what’s yer rush? We set down still an’ waited, 
/ "T’ll git here, don’t you worry.”’ 
* Bimeby I got+a awful bite, 
i So yest’day mornin’ Sile says, ‘Bub, Sile yelled like he was crazy, 
4 You'd better tell yer mother An’ says: “Hold on till I git there; 
"Bout goin’ fishin’ bimeby, Gee-mimy! he’s a daisy!” 
We might ketch suthin er other.” He grabbed th’ pole an’ jerked th’ line, 
An’ then we digged a can 0’ worms, An’ swung it in a circle, 
An’ rigged our hooks an’ sinkers, An, then he yelled, a-laughin’ “Gosh! 
An’ fixed some floats, an’ worked, Sile says, We've ketched a gol-dumbed turtle!” 
Jes’ like a couple o’ tinkers. 


ad 
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CASEY ON CAMERA CLUBS. 


By HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


“Whin a lad joins a cameera club,” said 
Casey, “he ixpicts a raft of things an’vall he 
gets is a car-rd sayin’ th’ doos is paid for 
wan month. If ye iver get annything be- 
soides th’ car-rd an’ a bill fur yer doos now 
an’ thin, ye hov t’ break it off with a cold 
chisel an’ a slidge. “Tis th’ same as buyin’ 
th’ plans fur a two thousand dollar house 


shown be th’ Homely Ladies’ Journal an’ 
foindin’ ye hov t’ shtale th’ material t’ do 
th’ job. 


“Th’ thrusts is bad an’ race sueycide is 
worse, but th’ cameera club is th’ limit. In 
art it has t’ give th’ sign painters union first 
place, an’ in th’ matther of brutherly love it 
has th’ Kilkenny cats lookin’ loike a Celes- 
tial choir an’ whin it comes t’ business, 
begod th’ lad thot r-runs th’ tomale can on 
th’ corner beyant is a imporium of foinance 
compared t’ th’ business ability dishplayed 
in th’ r-runnin’ of it. 

“Some felleys go in thinkin’ it is'a in- 
schechushun of art an’ intilict, but if aither 
of thim iver comes round, th’ flure comity 
don’t ricognoize thim an’ they go away. 
Anyhow, about th’ only wan thot stays long 
enough t’ get hat chicks, is th’ flure comity 
an’ th’ boord of directhors. ‘If ye don’t be- 
lave th’ club is da-voted t’ th’ intherists of 
art,’ sez th’ boord, ‘all ye hov t’ do,’ sez 
they, ‘is t’ rade th’ prospictis,’ sez they. Th’ 
sintimints ixpressed be th’ prospictis is thot 
beautiful th’ tears come t’ me eyes t’ think 
of thim, but whin it comes t’ a showdoone, 
th’ sintimints gets as much chanst as they 
wud in th’ bricklayer’s union. 

“*Where’s th’ intherist in art?’ sez th’ 
new mimber. ‘Ye’r a liar,’ sez th’ boord of 
directhors. ‘Where’s th’ progress in photy- 
graphy?’ sez th’ mimber. ‘Ye’r anither,’ sez 
th’ boord. ‘Why don’t ye do somethin’?’ sez 
th’ mimber. ‘We will,’ yells th’ boord, 
‘begod if ye don’t shut up,’ sez they, ‘we’ll 
thrun yez out of th’ club,’ sez they. Which 
clinchin’ argymint proves their case fur 
fiim. 
™ “Thin th’ prisidint r-raps fur ordher an’ 
sez t’ th’ ithers: ‘Has annywan,’ sez he, 
‘heard annywan of th’ mimbers,’ sez he, 
‘complainin’ of anythin’,’ sez he. ‘Yis,’ sez 


wan of thim, ‘th’s a lad named Blue,’ 
‘kickin’ because th’ studio,’ 


sez he, 
‘is so 
ditry his frinds won’t come doone,’ sez he, 


sez he, 


‘t’ pose fur him,’ sez he. ‘I move,’ sez wan 
directhor, ‘that Blue be ixpilled,’ sez he. 
‘Allin favor say aye,’ sez th’ prisidint. ‘’Tis 
carried,’ sez he. ‘’Tis will,’ sez he. ‘Th’ suc- 
ciss of th’ club,’ sez he, ‘demands thot there 
be no critycism,’ sez he, ‘of th’ affairs an’ 
doin’s,’ sez he. ‘We r-run th’ thing,’ sez he, 
* suit oursilves,’ sez he, ‘an’ if there’s anny- 
wan,’ sez he, ‘can’t pay his dues an’ be 
satisfoied,’ sez he, ‘we will thrun him out,’ 


sez he. ‘Hoo-ray!’ sez th’ boord. 
“*We will dispinse,’ .sez th’ prisidint, 
‘with th’ treasurer’s raport,’ sez he, ‘an’ 


listen t’ th’ chairman of th’ house comity,’ 


sez he. ‘Th’ mimbers,’ sez th’ lad on th’ 
house comity, ‘wan’t th’ hypo box fixed,’ 
sez he, ‘an’ th’ studio cameera fixed,’ sez he, 


‘an’ th’ ruby loights made safe,’ sez he, ‘an’ 
th’ inlargin’ room made loight-toight,’ sez he, 
‘an’ some thrays,’ sez he, ‘an’ ‘Now,’ sez 
th’ prisidint, ‘don’t say anny moore,’ sez he, 
‘we ain’t got th’ money,’ sez he, ‘t’ pay th’ 
rint,’ sez he, ‘let alone t’ spind on thim 
things,’ sez he, ‘an’ besoides,’ sez he, ‘we 
are thinkin’,’ sez he, ‘of buyin’ wan of thim 
double acshun, backslidin’ silf covergin’ 
lanthern shutthers t’ make it aisier fur th’ 
directhors t’ show th’ sloides,’ sez he. 

“‘In th’ manetoime,’ sez he, ‘what can 
we do t’ get moore mimbers?’ sez he. ‘Let’s 
hov a saloon,’ sez wan. ‘T’ Carrie Nashun 
with th’ saloon,’ sez anither, ‘let’s hov a 
picnic,’ sez he, ‘or a Dutch lunch,’ sez he. 
‘Butw saloon will promote art,’ sez th’ first 
wan. ‘Art be dom,’ sez th’ ither. ‘Do ye 
think,’ sez he, ‘this is th’ Ibsen branch of 
th’ woman’s club?’ sez he. ‘What we want,’ 
sez he, ‘is mimbers an’ doos,’ sez he, ‘not 
art an’ saloons,’ sez he. ‘But,’ sez anither 
wan, ‘if we hov a saloon,’ sez he, ‘we can 
get our names in th’ papers,’ sez he. Thin 





it is rasolved thot th’ boord all sind their 
photygrafts t’ th’ papers with th’ statemint 
thot th’ saloon will be hild May tinth. 

“Yis,” Casey concluded thoughtfully, “in 
anny loight ye look at it th’ cameera club 
is a hot potatey.” 














DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


How well do I remember the wild joy of 
my first photographic prize! It was a silver 
medal. There was another fellow who had 
a silver medal and he joined me in forming 
a mutual admiration society. We lauded 
each other to the skies, we two, and strutted 
and preened just as I see these medalled 
heroes of to-day doing, until one day we ran 
across an able critic who gave our vanity 
most severe bumps. We batted our mental 
eyes and looked at each other in startled 
wonder. Impossible! Absolutely absurd! 
Yet we started an investigation, to prove, of 
course, that we were right. How could it be 
otherwise, for had we not the medals? And 
we discovered—oh! different things. To- 
day the other fellow can show you that the 
jury at Paris that accepted two certain pho- 
tographs was composed of nincompoops, 
that the jury at Turin was one of numbsculls, 
that the Stiechen number of Camera Work 
was an outrage, while I—, well I keep that 
medal out of sight for fear some one will 
want to see the print to which 
awarded. 


it was 
* * . 


Francois Voitier, in a hysterical plea in 
the Camera for the use of slow plates, says: 
“I would just remind you that snapshots are 
not truthful anyhow; that no picture should 
be taken in less time than that occupied by 
the eye in receiving a natural impress of the 
view. Go into the country, stand still, close 
your eyes, then open and close them as 
rapidly as you can. Now tell me what you 
saw during that brief period. On a subse- 
quent study of the same subject under nor- 
mal conditions, perhaps it would be easier 
to tell what you did not see. The experi- 
ment will show how impossible it is to get 
a.proper, truthful and just representation 
of the scene in so shorta time. Are you not 
therefore perpetrating a lie, a misrepresenta- 
tion, by transferring such snapshot glances 
to a plate and ultimately to paper?” 

You will see from this that Mr. Voitier is 
either grossly deficient in knowledge of the 
primary principles of photography or is hid- 
ing his knowledge under this twaddle that 
he may fill space. He makes no considera- 


tion of the difference in sensitiveness of the 
dry plate and that of the mental register of 
impressions and he waives all calculation 
of comparative time. In this latter respect 
he is not different from others, for lens 
manufacturers, dealers and writers on pho- 
tography, will talk of time as though it were 
actual instead of comparative, when applied 
to photography. Let us consider an ex- 
posure of a full second on U. S. 32. Out in 
“the country” that would mean a badly over- 
timed negative even on a slow plate, but we 
will concede that much to be sure we have 
a “natural impress.” On stop U. S. 16, the 
time would be one-half second, on U. S. 8, 
one-quarter second; on U. S. 4, one-eighth 
second; on U. S. 2 (f 5.6), one-sixteenth 
second. There you see we have a “snap 
shot,” and in all probability a very badly over- 
timed one for the same amount of light has 
reached the plate as would with a full sec- 
ond exposure on U. S. 32. Yet Mr. Voitier 
would have you believe the exposure was 
too quick to get a truthful impression. My 
belief in plenty of time is too well known to 
our readers to be particularized now, and I 
am a strong advocate of the slow plate, but 
I am strenuously opposed to creating such 
extravagantly erroneous impressions in the 
amateur’s mind as must naturally result 
from such rot as the above. 
* * ok 

Down in St. Louis there is a man named 
Strauss who is a photographer. I am led 
to believe that from a commercial standpoint 
he is a good photographer, but I do not 
know if he considers himself an artistic 
photographer, and I refrain from expressing 
any opinion for fear of hurting his feelings. 
At any rate, Mr. Strauss makes mistakes, 
not the least of which was to try to get the 
St. Louis. exhibition authorities to erect a 
special building for artistic photography. Of 
course, Mr. Strauss being busily engaged in 
turning out lovely portraits of Mrs. Brown 
“just like the ones Mrs. Jones had taken,” 
probably had not time to consider how lone- 
some artistic photography would be in a 
great big building all by itself; he did not 


stop to consider that artistic photography is 
(6) 
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not nearly so numerous as the delegate from 
Shoshone Falls is led to believe when he 
visits the national convention. Then he 
made mistake number two by assuming be- 
cause he had been delegated by certain pho- 
tographic interests to represent them in his 
negotiations with the fair commission, he 
was the representative of the photographers 
of the world, and when Camera Work made 
some gentle reference to the fact that Mr. 
Strauss had misconstrued his position, the 
said gentleman was up in arms at once and 
started to write letters to explain himself 
to the public. There was mistake number 
three, for when a man undertakes to write 
letters for the public’s benefit and especially 
circular letters, he gets into trouble. The 
only safe way to write letters for the public’s 
enlightenment is on the Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
plan of writing them to yourself and publish- 
ing the letter and answer. But Mr. Strauss 
did not realize this, so he sent his letters 
broadcast. And while he was, no doubt, 
complacently contemplating the effect of his 
epistolary justification, the able editor of 
the Photographic Times-Bulletin was sub- 
mitting his letter to Mr. Stieglitz, the leader 
of the photographic pictorialists, the re- 
pudiator of Mr. Strauss as their representa- 
tive and the principal point of the Strauss 
onslaught. In the Times-Bulletin for May 
is the letter of Strauss and the answer of 
Stieglitz. From these we learn that Mr. 
Strauss is mistaken with several large ex- 
clamation points. It is sad indeed that Mr. 
Strauss should work so hard for a photo 
graphic salon in the Fine Art Palace, only 
to find that the people he did represent are 
about the most ineligible to admission. When 
a@ man starts to make demands in the name 
of pictorial photography, he should first find 
out what it really is and thus avoid these 
rude, rude shocks. Although I, myself, would 
not be so devoid of feeling, some people may 
think it is a joke on Strauss, but in that 
case he has but himself to blame, for if it 
were not for those circular letters, he might 
have nursed his sorrow silently in the gloom 
of his darkroom, unseen and alone. 
= * - 

A writer says a good way to get an idea 
of the field a camera will cover is to remove 
the ground glass, remove the lens, and swing- 
ing the camera around the field will be that 
seen through the lens hole. Now will you 
tell me what in the name of Sam Hill a man 
wants to do that for when all he has to do 
to discover the field of the camera is to 
look at the ground glass? I think the mental 
stunts done by some of the writers on pho- 
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tography are sufficient to attract the atten- 


tion of insanity commissions. 
7 . ™ 


The crop of misinformation seems to 
have been unusually large of late, and here 
we have Mr. Voitier again, this time in the 
May Photo-American. After advising the 
amateur to make exhaustive memoranda of 
anything and everything, he says: “It may 
seem like a waste of time, but I tell 
you there’s nothing like ‘black and white’ to 
make a fellow self-confident and inde- 
pendent.” 

Now if you or Mr. Voitier or any one else 
will consult some mental specialist he will 
say that the memorandum is the very worst 
enemy of self-confidence and independence. 
You get no mental exercise from memor- 
anda. The mental effort becomes less and 
less as the memoranda increases until so 
far from being self-confident and independ- 
ent you find yourself absolutely dependent 
upon your memoranda, your memory being 
unreliable for want of exercise. Then, if 
you find yourself in one place and your 
memoranda somewhere else (and such 
things will happen) you do not know what 
time to give or what the formula is or what 
the proportion of developer and water should 
be and you have a failure. In New York I 
knew an unusually accomplished musician 
who actually could not play “Johnny Pull 
Out Your Gun” without the music. You 
have no doubt known of such. To be some 
thing more than a mechanical photographer 
and to be one either with or without notes, 
you must cultivate your memory. Try to 
remember the majority of things and make 
notes only of the few. Then you will never 
be called upon to say, “Yes, it is a beautiful 
thing, but I cannot make an exposure for I 
have forgotten my notes.” 

Then when it comes to exposure, to which 
Mr. Voitier particularly applies the memor- 
andum theory, I have found the notes of 
previous experiences of but small advantage 
in many instances. A striking example of 
this is the exposure meter. It is the result 
of exhaustive test and a preponderance of 
memoranda. Yet the exposure meter as a 
rule is absolutely unreliable. I recently 
tested one meter. It directed that for snow 
pictures in medium bright sun one-fiftieth 
second on U. S. 4 should be given. Such 
exposures were badly overtimed while ex- 
posures of one-hundredth second on U. 8. 
16 proved to be normal. The comparative 
time, as you will see, makes the normal ex- 
posure eight times faster than that stated 
by the meter. 
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NECESSITY OF CARE IN HUNTING. 


In the states whose last Legislatures have 
cut down the big game season it will be 
well for the sportsmen to bear in mind the 
additional dangers that beset them under 
these conditions. We refer more especially 
to the added catastrophes which will almost 
certainly occur in states where the season 
has been restricted to any extent. For in- 
stance, if Colorado’s game fields have here- 
tofore accommodated 5,000 hunters (to put 
it in round numbers) in the old season of 
nearly three months (or from August 15th 
to November 5th), it can readily be realized 
that if even one-half that number is on the 
“firing line” in the present short two weeks’ 
season (September 15th to September 30th) 
what extreme precaution it will be necessary 
for every hunter to exercise in order to keep 
from being hit by a brother’s shot, as well 
as to himself avoid shooting a companion. 

We do not wish to appear in the light of 
creating any undue scare in this connection, 
for Colorado’s game and fishing fields are 
broad and far-reaching, and amply sufficient 
in size to accommodate twice the number 
that has annually flocked to them. But we 
merely wish to impress upon our brother 
sportsmen the double importance this year, 
more especially, of being careful. The old 
rule, “Don’t fire until you are SURE of what 
you are shooting at,” should be the ever-in- 
mind watchword. Look out for the tan 
coats, the “short-blue” sweaters and the 
game-colored caps. We all wear them to 
fool the deer, you know, and dislike to hear 
your rifie balls whistle too near our skins. 
We realize that it would mortify you to be 





the author of a poor shot, or to lose the 
chance of getting a deer; but far better lose 
all chance of getting game than to be the 
prime cause of a post-mortem gathering. 

These gatherings annually occur in the 
big game states, from one cause or another. 
Sometimes they are from thecareless hand- 
ling of a gun or by mistaking a hunter fora 
deer or other animal, or by the foolhardy 
trick of trying to scare a companion by 
“playing bear,” as well as by a dozen or 
more other causes, any of which seems 
feasible when one is on the ground. 

Let us hope that our brothers of the gun 
will exercise more than ordinary care and 
caution while in the field this year. 





When, in our June number, we an- 
nounced that we would inaugurate the 
scheme of running colored inserts of our 
American game birds, we had no idea of 
the popular favor with which this plan would 
be received by our readers. The number of 
additional subscriptions received as a result 
of that feature alone since the June number 
came from the press has almost paid for the 
additional cost incurred for the frontispiece 
in that issue; so now the plan is an assured 
success. This is one of the most costly 
forms of engraving and presswork now in 
vogue, and in answer to some letters saying 
in substance: “Hope you’ll be able to keep 
up the standard of work with which you 
started,” we wish to offer the assurance that 
all future subjects will have the same care- 
ful handling as those appearing in our June 
and July numbers. 
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CANINE CHAT. 


It is not generally known except by those 
who have made a special study of dogs, that 
they differ very considerably from most 
other animals in regard to their skin. While 
the horse and the cow perspire through the 
pores of the skin, the dog does not, but 
relieves himself by panting, the tongue pro- 
truding and the moisture being given off 
from that. It is also interesting to know 
that the skin of a dog varies in regard to its 
degree of thickness on different parts of the 
body. Where the rougher hairs are situated 
it is naturally the thickest. On the back the 
hair is roughest and underneath the chest it 
is the finest. Dogs as a rule suffer more 
than do humans from skin complaint, and if 
when a dog begins to scratch himself fre- 
quently, instead of rubbing him with oint- 
ment or other sticky preparation, such as 
is often used, the owner would groom his 
coat and skin well with comb and brush, he 
would very often be relieved from the irri- 
tation which causes him to scratch himself. 
When a dog begins to scratch himself and 
his skin seems irritable the best thing to do 
is to give him a dose of worm medicine, for 
worms often cause skin irritation, and if a 
dose of worm medicine, followed by a good 
purge of castor oil, be given at the outset, 
no harm can possibly result, and at the same 
time it is quite likely that the root of the 
trouble will be reached at once. 

7 7 * 


A very nice food for dogs, which can be 
served occasionally as a deiicacy, as all 
dogs are very fond of it and eat it with 
great relish, is made as follows: Get a few 
pounds of liver and grind it up in a meat 
chopper, as you would for hamburger steak. 
Then mix it well with corn meal, using milk 
or buttermilk instead of water, to which put 
in about two tablespoons of good baking 
powder; stir it all up together and bake in 
an oven until thoroughly done. Feed this 
occasionally and your dogs will enjoy it bet- 
ter than cake or candy and keep in the best 
of health. It is inexpensive and only re- 
quires a little labor and makes the best of 
food, and will also be relished by sick dogs 
when they will refuse all other food. 


Some points of the Yorkshire terrier.— 
The general appearance of the Yorkshire 
terrier should be that of a long-coated pet 
dog, the coat hanging quite straight and 
evenly down each side and parted from the 
nose -to the end of the tail. The animal 


should be very compact and neat, the car- 
riage very upright and having an important 
air. Although the frame is hidden beneath 
a mantle of hair the general outline should 
be such as to suggest the existence of a 
vigorous and well-proportioned body. The 
head should be rather small and flat, not too 
prominent or round in the skull nor too long 
in the muzzle, with a perfectly black nose. 
The fall on the head to be long, of a rich 
golden tan, deeper in color at the sides of 
the head about the ear roots and on the 
muzzle, where it should be very long; the 
hair on the chest a rich bright tan. On no 
account must the tan on the head extend 
on to the neck, nor must there be any dark 
hairs intermingled with any of the tan. The 
eyes should be medium dark and sparkling, 
having a sharp, intelligent expression, and 
be placed so as to look directly forward. 
They should not be too prominent and the 
edge of the eyelids should be of a dark color. 
The ears should be small and of V-shape 
and carried erect or semi-erect, covered with 
short hair; color to be of a very deep, rich 
tan. The mouth should be perfectly even 
and teeth as sound as possible. The body 
should be perfectly even, with a good loin; 
level on the top of the back; the hair on the 
body as long as possible and perfectly 
straight, glossy, like silk, and of a fine, 
silky texture. The color of the hair should 
be a dark steel blue (not silver blue) ex- 
tending from the back of the skull to the 
root of the tail, and on no account should it 
be mingled with fawn, bronze or dark hairs. 
The legs should be quite straight, well cov- 
ered with hair of a rich golden tan, a few 
shades lighter at the ends than at the roots, 
not extending higher on the forelegs than 
the elbow, nor on the hind legs than the 
stifle, as round as possible and the toe nails 
black. Tail should be cut to medium length; 
with plenty of hair, darker blue in color than 
the rest of the body, especially at the end 
of the tail and carried a little higher than 
the level of the back. All tan hairs should 
be darker at the roots than in the middle and 
shading to a still lighter tan at the tips. The 
weight is divided into three classes: Five 
pounds and under; seven pounds and under 
but over five; seven pounds and over seven. 
Value of points in judging: Quantity and 
length of coat, 15; quality and texture of 
coat, 10; richness of tan on head and legs, 
15; color of hair on body, 15; head, 10; 
eyes, 5; ears, 5; legs and feet, 5; carriage 
of tail, 5; mouth, 5; formation and general 
appearance, 10. Total, 100. 
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Champion Joel Rustic, one of the best 
bulldogs in America, is dead. He was 
smothered in his crate on his way back 
east from San Francisco. His troubles are 
over. 

+. a. * 


Mr. J. I. Behling, the Milwaukee collie 
fancier, has captured thirty-two. first prizes, 
seventeen seconds, nine thirds, seventeen 
specials and six kennel prizes. This is the 
largest number of prizes won by any collie 
kennel in this country. The list is as fol- 
lows: New York, in October, 5 firsts, 2 sec- 
onds, 2 specials and kennel; Philadelphia, 
November, 5 firsts, 2 seconds, 1 third, 2 spe- 
cials and kennel; Providence, January, 2 
firsts, 2 seconds, 1 third and 1 special and 
kennel; Logansport, January, 6 firsts and 2 
specials; New York, W. C. A., 1 first, 2 
thirds and 2 specials; Denver, February, 
Colorado Kennel Club, 6 firsts, 4 seconds, 1 
special and kentiel; Pittsburg, March, Du- 
quesne Kennel Club, 1 second, 3 thirds and 
kennel; Chicago, March, 6 firsts, 4 seconds, 
3 specials and kennel. This is certainly a 
record to be proud of and much credit is due 
to his handler, Dr. J. A. McGarry, for keep- 
ing his dogs in such fine shape through 
such a trying circuit. 


* * *# 


Mr. N. S. Kaime of Denver has recently 
purchased a very fine imported collie, Cave- 
hill Cardinal, sired by the best collie in Eng- 
land, ch. Parbold Piccolo. He is sable-and- 
white with a grand head and shoulders, good 
coat and ear carriage. Mr. Kaime has shown 
him in New Orleans, Chicago and St. Louis 
collie club shows, carrying off a goodly num- 
ber of the prizes. Mr. Kaime has a fine 
string of collies in his kennel, carrying the 
strain of such noted dogs as ch. Wellsbourne 
Conqueror, ch. Wellsbourne Hope, ch. Par- 
bold Piccolo, Wellsbourne Star and Orms- 
kirk General.- He was recently elected sec- 
retary of the Colorado Kennel Club. 


* * * 


One of the prettiest exhibits of the Colo- 
rado Kennel Club’s show, and one that at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, was that 
of Mrs. W. H. Kerr, who exhibited a good 
string of cockers, headed by the well known 
dog Raven Rexio, whose breeding is the best 
in America, being a grandson of that famous 
champion, Black Duke. Another one of her 
dogs that the visitors never tired of petting 
and admiring was Raven Baby Girl, sired by 
Raven Rexio, who has also been shown in 
New Orleans, being a prize winner both in 
Denver and New Orleans, and who will be 
shown at the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
show at Hempstead, Long Island, on the 29th 
of May. Mrs. Kerr very proudly displays 
eleven blue ribbons and three specials, won 
at the Denver show, besides numerous 





medals, ribbons and cups, won in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and New Orieans. 


* * * 


The Ladies’ Kennel Association’s open- 
air dog show, held on the grounds of 
Mrs. J. L. Kernochan, on May 29th and 39th, 
benched 630 dogs with 1,043 entries as fol- 
lows: 

Entries. Dogs. 


a Ee ne 33 19 
IE. 0.0.8. 65 ces cceuccnsone 5 3 
Russian Wolfhounds ............ 25 12 
Ge OD oi. 502 bass ea CeO 30 17 
Ns 6 ince a 5:4'n Was ee wee 26 12 
Rn cs aaa nesevanbue Case 2 zZ 
ND Seo. c'e'k's lend cwoenswetee ou 36 21 
TEE RIN, go ccm aa scnnwenien 50 33 
EE HIND o.n 5060 ese ous eae 13 6 
oT ae ee re 8 6 
ere rere 27 15 
| ee ee ene 49 28 
SR. cn Ku ove k ec ueteeaemiene 62 22 
es NN COL, 5 oc cece ssaaeuras 5 3 
OO FEO re 48 29 
PL ovat kona owed as sae eee 56 32 
re ere 32 21 
et Te SORT IOUG yo 66 0:50:50 ea scen 13 8 
REPRE TOPTIOTD 6 ook 6 ii8:e cacsaeees 44 24 
pe ree $3 53 
Pre tree 41 25 
MI ons yo ass 6a eee een eee 39 25 
IEEE ME Rp NE OV 7 20 14 
Ge CU 8.0 oh cee anaes oveuen 2 2 
PES: 6. vio a od vcs ov oat ee eens 9 5 
A rere ae ern 62 43 
pe ee ae ere eee 3/ 26 
BOOCMAM TORMIOUD: 660. lcc i ciccosen 19 16 
GU, ROUEN 6. 5 tao ccs wus oon 10 6 
DOBET: TRMAGBES 2 once s ccsesces ces 5 2 
Black and Tan Terriers.......... 5 5 
TOCMre TD OLTIOLS i 5 occ occ ceawnn 9 7 
Rs NID e vinls. dae boa See dewet 4 1 
WUERONO: TOTPIOED 6 osc cccccctcecs 1 1 
sav dine Sins Manto indecnow ins 1 1 
UOT 45s vic.cic's' oc cvcetwe ees 1 1 
i Pe 38 28 
SR IE oo ves ccncoueas 40 34 
Japanese Spaniels ............... 17 10 
PRE E TTT er 6 6 
ere re re 10 6 
REX. 





A COMMUNICATION. 


In Outdoor Life of last May I took oc- 
casion to write a letter answering a (¢riti- 
cism on our last bench show which was 
written by Walter Cecil Cox, canine spe- 
cialist. The statements I made at that 
time were done in anger and unjustifiable, 
and of my own volition I wish to retract 
any statement or statements that would 
in. any way prove detrimental to him or 
his business, and I am very sorry the let- 
ter was written. E. D. DAVIS, 

President Colorado Ken. Club. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


J. C. Snyder, Metamora, Ill.—In what part of 
Colorado is the best hunting and fishing to be 
found? Is the southern part of the state as 

ood for deer, bear and trout as Routt and Rio 

lanco counties? 

Answer—The southwestern part of the state 
is just as good for trout fishing and bear hunt- 
ing as Routt or Rio Blanco counties. Some of 
the best fishing in Colorado is found along the 
Rio Grande near Wagon Wheel Gap, while 
bear are numerous in the vicinity of Mancos, 
farther south. Address, for information on 
bear hunting in that section, Steve Elkins, 
Mancos, Colo., who has a fine pack of bear 
dogs, and who occasionally takes parties out. 
The best deer section of Colorado is unques- 
tionably on the White River, Bear River and 
Williams tork in Routt and Rio Blanco coun- 
ties. Steve Baxter, Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
is a reliable guide whom we would suggest 
your writing to. He also has a fine pack of 
lion and bear dogs, and is convenient to the 
deer country, where also some of the best trout 
fishing in the state is to be had. 


Matt Ayres, Fulton, Ky.—What make of auto- 
matic pocket pistol do you consider the best, 
safest and most compact? 

Answer.—Either the Colt’s or Luger—there 
being, in_our opinion, little choice as to effi- 
ciency. Either, however, would be slightly 
large for the pocket. The price of the Luger is 
25; of the Colt $18.50. Cartridges for either cost 
$2.50 per 100. 


Ed C. Peterson, Pendleton, Ore.—Will a bul- 
let shot perpendicularly into the air come down 
with the same or less force with which it went 
up, and will it penetrate as well as it would 
when leaving the gun? 

Answer.—If there was no air for the bullet 
to pass through, it would strike the earth with 
the same velocity with which it left it. Hav- 
ing the air resistance to contend with, how- 
ever, the bullet would not have the same ve- 
locity on reaching the earth with which it left 
the muzzle of the gun. The falling velocity 
would be the same as the rising, less the 
checking force caused by the air resistance. 
The penetration would, of course, be corres- 
pondingly less. 





George T. Bigelow, Milwaukee. Wis.—Will you 
kindly advise me as to what license fees are 
required in Colorado, from a party of two or 
three non-residents, for camping, for fishing 
and for shooting of such birds as may be in 
season during the months of July and August— 
also if the employment of a guide is com- 
pulsory? 

Answer.—Although the present law (enacted 
this spring) carries with it provisions for non- 
resident hunting licenses, that law does not go 
into effect until July 12, so you could hunt birds 
until that time under the provisions of the old 
act, which does not require non-residents to pay 
a license. After that date. however. and up to 
Sept. 15, you could not hunt anything Jn this 
state but birds, the non-resident license for 
which is $2 for the first day and $1 for each 
succeeding day. Fishing is free to all, the sea- 
son beginning June 1. you are going to 
camp out it will be necessary to get a camp- 
ing permit from any county clerk. It is not 
compulsory to employ a guide in this state, 


Horace Mann, Piqua. O.—I now expect to 
spend three, four or six weeks in Colorado 
next July, beginning about July 8. I have been 
looking over old copies of Outdoor Life and 
want information about the trout streams with- 
in one or two hundred miles of Denver. Can 
and will you kindly help me out in this matter? 
I have spent several vacations ‘“‘trouting.”” and 
believe there is nothing like it. I don’t care for 
hotel accommodations. as I have my own outfit 
and do my own cooking. I want to get next 
to your “mountain” trout, the eastern brook 
trout, and that excellent fighter, the rainbow. 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


I will endeavor to do the rest if I can pitch my 
tent in the proper locality. 

Answer.—If you expect to get next to Nature 
in her wildest life and have your own outfit 
we would advise you going to a locality some 
distance from the railroad. A _ splendid trip 
would be to take either the D. & R. G, or 
Colorado Midland Railway to Glenwood Springs 
(a beautiful Colorado resort) and pack from 
there to Trapper’s Lake (no wagon road) over 
a trail, about fifty miles. Trapper’s Lake is 
the headwaters of the White River. which 
stream and its tributaries (especially the 
South Fork of the White) are excellent trout 
streams. There is a good trail down the White 
to Lost Creek (about twenty-five miles) where 
the wagon road begins. Follow down this 
stream to Buford (at the confluence of_the 
south and main forks), go up the South Fork 
six miles to Levi Ward’s resort; fish above his 
place for the big ‘uns (they grow very large 
there) and thence come back to the main 
stream and go over the road via Mud Springs 
to New Castle, on the railroad. If you don't 
get the most fun out of this trip of about 150 
miles which you ever enjoyed (and be able to 
see lots of wild .game—you can’t kill deer, 
though, until Sept. 15). we will agree to buy 
your outfit when you come back. On the entire 
trip from Glenwood to New Castle you travel 
a horse-shoe route and not once are in sight 
of the iron horse. 


Oo. G. Bain, Trenton, Mo.—We have an or- 
ganized club of about eight members and are 
figuring on some place to take our annual hunt 
this fall. Last year and year before we went 
to Arkansas to a place about twenty miles 
southwest of Jonesboro, but it was not entirely 
satisfactory. and in view of the new game law 
recently enacted by that state we have decided 
to make a change. We want to find a place 
where there is good deer, turkey and bear 
hunting, the wilder the better. Of course, if 
we could find such a place located conveniently 
to good fishing and duck hunting that wou'd 
suit us much better. Big game hunting is usu- 
ally slow and a little variety would help things 
a great deal. This year our party wants to 
go somewhere in the South. either in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas or New Mexico. If you 
know of any such place in any of these states 
or can refer us to some reliable person or 
guide who can furnish us the information we 
want, we will most certainly appreciate the 
favor. 

Answer—If Mr. Bain desired such informa- 
tion in any of the more northerly states we 
could readily give it. Under the circumstances, 
=e hope some of our subscribers can enlighten 

m. 





Harry H. Derr, Sacramento, Cal.—I am think- 
ing of putting a telescope on my .32-40 Marlin 
special, and as I have had no experience with 


these critters, I would thank you for a 
“pointer” as to what is best for me to pur- 
chase. I want a ‘scope for snap-shot shooting, 


to be used mostly on deer running in the brush 
and timber, also for an occasional turkey shoot. 


Answer—The manager of Outdoor Life has 
used a telescope on big game for ten years. 
We started with a 10-power. but soon found 
that its field was too small and dark for any- 
thing but standing game in bright licht, such, 
for instance, as antelope hunting on the plains, 
We now use a short glass of 4-power, with big 
field. and find it just the thing for hunting in 
the mountains. We use our ‘scope on top. not 
using the open siehts at all. but vou can get 
side mounts, leaving your open sights on the 
gun. Most shooters use the side movnts. A 
*scope 14 to 18 inches is long enough. The main 
thing is to get your mountings solid. We have 
ours sighted for 175 vards. On deer we hold 
just a little low at short range. and a little 
high at extreme range, but in running shots up 
to 250 yards we make no allowance. 





“A Reaéder.’’ Oklahoma City. O. T.—Where is 
the best place to go hunting for deer and elk, 


Wereaa 
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and do you consider a .30-40 Winchester suffi- 
cient to kill them 

Answer—Colorado is the best deer country, 
and Wyoming the best for elk. If you wish 
the best deer and elk country, probably portions 
of Idaho and Montana would be best for both 
kinds of game. You cannot now kill elk in 
Colorado. We would advise you going to Wyo- 
ming, because you can find elk more plentiful 
there, and can get deer if you must have them. 
Antelope are also plentiful along the South 
Cottonwood Creek, south of the Jackson Hole 
country. We would advise your writing to 8S. 
N. Leek, Jackson, Wyoming, if contemplating 
a hunt in Wyoming. If you hunt in Montana 
(and you will find the sport there fine), address 
Chas. Marble, guide, Chestnut, Mont., or M. 
Dunham, Ovando, Mont. The guu mentioned is ali 
right for this gome. 


N. Bower, Chillicothe, O.—I expect to visit 
Colorado this fall and take a three-weeks’ fish- 
ing and hunting trip. Can you enlighten me as 
to the best locality to visit, where I would be 
reasonably sure of getting deer? 

Answer—There is but one locality, in our es- 
timation, for you to go to if you wish the very 
best deer hunting, combined with as good trout 
fishing as there is in Colorado. That section is 
the White River country. Take train on either 
D. & or Colorado Midland railways to 
Glenwood Springs or New Castle. You can 

ack from Glenwood Springs fifty miles to 
rappers’ Lake (headwaters of White River), 
or, if you get off at New Castle, you can take 
a private conveyance to the lower White River, 
where there is the best hunting, and some of 
the best fishing. Glenwood Springs is a beau- 
tiful summer resort and sufficiently attractive 
of itself, to warrant a few days’ lay-over. 
Write to either Steve Baxter, Glenwood Springs, 
or Levi Ward, Buford, Colo., for further infor- 
mation. They are both reliable and trust- 
worthy guides. 


MAJ. SHADRACH K. HOOPER. 


A chronicle of the career of the subject of 
this sketch is entirely devoid of spectacular 
features. He was born in New Albany, Ind., in 
1841, received a common school education, and 
while still in his teens worked on the Ohio river, 





Maj. 8. -K. Hooper. 


At the outbreak of the war he enlisted in the 
Twenty-third Indiana regiment, and served with 
ability, rising by merit, through the ranks to 
corporal, sergeant, quartermaster-sergeant, ad- 
jutant and major. 

At the close of the war Major Hooper went 
into the railroad business. For thirty-five years 
he has been a general passenger agent. He first 
held this office with the Louisville, Northern & 
Chicago, now the Monon. In 1873 he went to 
the Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw, now the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. In_ 1880 he 
came westward, and till 188 was G. P. A. of 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph. In the latter year 
he went to the Iowa Central, but remained 
with that road only two weeks, coming then to 
the Denver & Rio Grande, with which road he 
has since remained. 

This period has been one of remarkable de- 
velopment for the railroad and for the West. 

he Rio Grande’s transcontinental passenger 
traffic has grown up entirely within the latter 
part of this period. In fact, ten years ago ail 
through passengers from East to West were 
ebliged to change trains in Denver or Pueblo. 
Now all railroads running into these two points, 
except the Santa Fe, have a through train ser- 
vice with the Rio Grande. 

The development of Colorado has been little 
short of phenomenal during the last twenty 
years. The immense agricultural interests have 
grown up practically entirely during this period. 
Greeley potatoes, Rocky Ford melons, Grand 
Junction peaches and Canon City apples were 
unheard of in the early eighties. Towns then 
unknown are now flourishing cities of a smaller 
class. The beet sugar industry, now one of 
the most important in the State, is of very re- 
cent development. Growth in mining and mill- 
ing interests has been hardly less vigorous. 





CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I have read Outdoor Life for a number of 
years, having several bound volumes of it. and 
I like the view you take of the game situation, 
I am heartily in favor of game protection and 
killing a reasonable amount, but I have got 
awful tired of the continual “‘game hog” cry. 
Your magazine certainly leads its class. 

Lindsay, I, T. T. W. HINMAN. 


Prospective orders through your magazine, so 
far this year, run up to several hundreds of 
dollars. F. B, FINLEY. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 


I have been more than well entertained 
since subscribing for Outdoor Life, and feel 
that it has filled the one aching void of the 
true sport-lover’s heart—the chance to read the 
real story of his fellow hunters and sportsmen, 
It’s a chance, as it were, for a monthly hunt, 
for a few hours, “from the Rockies to the Gold- 
en Gate.” I wish your magazine all kinds of 
future good luck. JAS. A. PANTING. 

Durkee, Ore. 


I shall always do what I can to advance the 
cause of Outdoor Life, for it is by far the most 
truthful and interesting periodical we have in 
that line. L. 

Colfax, Wash. 


Outdoor Life is one of the best sportsman’s 
magazines it has been my lot to look through. 
It is also free of that tiresome “game _ hog” 
question, so much worn out. J. M. CUENIN. 

Villa Grove, Colo. 





We have received from Morton & Butler, 
Reno, Nev., a photo of a remarkzble catch of 
trout: also a note from these gentlement, stat- 
ing that the fish were caught on the Truckee 
river, which they state is the greatest fishing 
stream on the Pacific coast. Trout have been 
caught in this stream weighing as high as 
17 pounds. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“Wild Birds in City Parks; by H. E. and A. 
H. Walter; 46 pages; 25 cts.; publisher, A. 
W. Mumford, 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
This is a pocket edition of a very useful and 

instructive book—covering a subject of interest 
to every nature-lover. The object of the book 
is to furnish those who are interested in making 
the acquaintance of wild birds with a simple 
letter of introduction to 100 birds, the majority 
of which are commonly seen in the spring 
migration. Lincoln Park, Chicago. was selected 
as the scene of the authors’ studies and notes 
on the birds treated. 


“Philosophy 4;’’ by Owen Wister; 95 pages: 50 
cts.: The MacMillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York, publishers, 


This is a story of the ups and downs of three 
Harvard sophomores, occurring twenty years 
ago, dealing more especially with the prepara- 
tions of two of them for graduating day. These 
two young men had neglected their studies in 
philosophy for so long a period that they fell 
hopelessly behind until four days before exam- 
ination, they came to realize that something 
had to be done. Knowing the third to be much 
higher than they in their class, they hired him 
as special instructor at $5.00 an hour, with the 
result that they both graduated with higher 
honors than he. Owen Wister’s characteristic 
noon ual style is, of course, the feature of the 
work. 





“The Art of Living Long,’’ by Jos. Addison, 
Lord Bacon and Sir Wm. Temple: in full 
cloth, $1.50; in ‘“‘Princess’’ binding, $1.00; pub- 
lisher, W. F. Butler, Box 985, Milwaukee. 


In this book is presented a new and carefully 
prepared translation of ‘“‘The Temperate Life,” 
the historic treatise of Louis Cornaro, the 
world-famous Venetian centenarian, of whose 
writings, life work, family history, etc., the 
volume mainly consists. The four discourses 
that complete Cornaro’s treatise, prefaced by 
an introduction penned by the immortal Addi- 
son, are followed by essays—from Lord Bacon's 
“History of Life and Death,” and Sir William 
Tempk’s “Health and Long Life’’—upon ‘the 
means of preserving health and prolonging life. 





“Bass, Pike, Perch and Others: by Jas. A. 
Henshall: 410 pages; price, $2.00 net: pub- 
lishers, The Macmillan Co., New York. 
This is a beautiful volume cleverly illustrated 

with wash drawings by C. F. W. Mielatz and 

Martin Justice. Written as it is, by an adept 

scholar of the species of fishes treated, it will 

at once be acecpted as authority. In the work 
are included all of the game fishes of the United 

States east of the Rocky Mountains, except the 

salmons and trouts, and the tarpon, jewfish and 

other fishes of large size. As a matter of con- 
venience the author has very. thoughtfully 
grouped the fishes in families, whenever possi- 
ble, but in their sequence he has been guided 
chiefly by their importance as game fishes. 
There are valuable suggestions givem as to 
angling, and the tools and tackle recommended 
may be confidently relied on, as they are in con- 
formity with the author’s own practice, based 
on his personal experience covering a period of 
forty years on many waters, from Canada to 
the West Indies. and from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains. 





“Big Game Fishes of the United States,’”’ by 
has. F. Holder; 485 pages: price, $2.00 net; 
publishers, The Macmillan Co., New York. 
This, the latest addition to The American 
Sportsman’s Library, which Mr. Caspar Whit- 
ney is editing, includes the tarpon, the tuna, 
the jewfish, the black sea bass and other big 
game fishes. Angling for the great oceanic 
ame fishes is in its field as exciting sport as 
unting for the mountain lion and the grizzly 
bear. Nowhere is the true sportsmanlike spirit 
better exemplified than among anglers for big 


fish, who capture fish weighing anywhere from 
150 to 400 pounds with light and apparently 
fragile tackle. Professor Holder is exception- 
ally well informed, through experience, of the 
various features of sea angling. He has hooked 
and landed—and it is one thing to hook a tuna 
and another to land him—every variety of big 
game fish; and his book is replete with thrilling 
adventures. He has given generously of his 
knowledge and freely of his best stories. Be- 
sides being a manual that tells sportsmen where 
to seek big fish. how most surely to entice 
them to bite, and how to land them once they 
have taken the book, this volume is a capital 
story of adventure and exciting experience. It 
is illustrated with colored plates by Mr. Chas. 
F. W. Mielatz, who has angled for big game 
fishes himself. 


“Our National Parks: by John Muir; 370 pages; 
price, $1.75 net; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 


In this book, made up of sketches first pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly, the author 
shows forth the beauty. grandeur, and all-em- 
bracing usefulness of our wild mountain forest 
reservations and parks, with a view, as he says 
in his “preface,”’ to incite the people to come 
and enjoy them and get them into their hearts, 
that so at length their preservation and right 
use might be made sure. Mr. Muir has the 
honor of having at one time acted as guide to 
President Roosevelt. and is an authority on 
our national parks and timber reserves. He is 
a deep and devoted lover of nature, and, being 
a Western man, has always had better oppor- 
tunities of studying the subjects treated in his 
work. A dozen beautiful half-tone illustrations 
grace the book. 


“Among Green Trees;” by Julia Ellen Rogers; 
200 pages; price, $3.00; publisher, A. W. 
Mumford, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

This is a beautifully-printed volume, port- 
folio size. Twenty-five handsome full-page il- 
lustrations of various trees appear, besides 
clever etchings and smaller half-tones, which 
ornament the work in a befitting manner. The 
book is intended to be a guide to pleasant and 
profitable acquaintance with familiar trees, and 
as such will be of great and valued interest to 
our class of readers. It is divided in four parts, 
as follows: Part I.—‘Outdoor Studies with 
Trees;’’ Part II.—‘‘The Life of Trees;’’ Part 
Ill.—“The Cultivation of Trees; Part IV.— 
“The Kinds of Trees.” 





WE ARE HUMILIATED. 


“All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods, 
Where rolis the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings .... 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep, the dead reign there alone.’ 


Since the days when Bryant, harking to the 
inspiration of the Muse, penned his masterful 
“Thanatopsis,” and immortalized the greatest 
river of the West, conditions have vastly 
changed in that great country “‘where rolls the 
Oregon,” and instead of a “handful” of savages 
to “millions” of sleeping shades of bygone gen- 
erations, the country now teems with life and 
commerce, yet the idea put forward by Bryant 
that “the dead reign there alone’’ seems still 
to obtain with many of the uninformed. 

Now. the writer is a subscriber to Outdoor 
Life, in the April number of which, at page 241, 
is a half-tone print of a magnificent castle-like 
rock or crag beside a large and beautiful river. 
with the legend subjoined, “On line of O. R. 

N. Ry. Castle Rock, on California River.’’ 
and I, speaking for all true and loyal Oregon- 
ians, happily inhabitants of the great country 
“where rolls the Oregon,’’ wish to say, and say 
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it out loud, that we resent this stealing of our 
scenic beauties, and crediting them to Cali- 
fornia. This picture is of a Columbia River 
scene; California can boast of no such grand 
river as the Oregon—none called the Columbia. 

There may be “milions in these solitudes who 
have laid them down in their last sleep,’’ yet 
we think there must be a few hundred thou- 
sands at least, east of the Rock Mountains 
who are still emulating the characteristics of 
one “‘Rip,"? who had his habitat at the foot of 
the Catskills, and though it may seem a bit 
paradoxical when you glance at the name of 
the writer, yet we maintain that proportion- 
ately there are perhaps as few here in the 
West—the true West—who still linger at the 
shrine of Hypnos as in the East, as evidenced 
by this stupid, oft-repeated disposition to credit 
everything West of the Rocky Mountains to 
one particular state formed out of the territory 
ceded by Mexico, of which Oregon is no part. 
California is a good state, but ‘“‘there are 
others,’ and this knowledge we claim the right 
to expect, at least from the scenic and pictorial 
editor of Outdoor Life, else the right to claim 
that it is a misnomer to style the publication 
“a magazine of the West.’’ He may claim that 
it was only a mistake in saying “California 
River’ instead of ‘‘Columbia,’’ the words being 
similar in appearance. However, we maintain 
that such stupid blunders would hardly occur 
if the offenders would wake up and learn their 
qocarephy and a little of the history of the 
Vest. 

We shall hold the Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Fair in 1905, which you are invited to attend, 
and view the grand scenery of Oregon, includ- 
ing Castle Rock on the COLUMBIA River. 

J. 8S. VAN WINKLE. 

Albany, Ore. 





Editor Outdoor Life.—In reading your last 
number I notice on page 241 a very good picture 
of Castle Rock, on “California’’ River, on line 
of O. R. & N. Ry. Now, your display man has 
got things slightly mixed. 

Castle Rock, which picture is here printed on 
page 241, is located on the grand Columbia 
River, and we are quite proud of it. Many 
people claim it rivals the Hudson for scenery. 
California claims the credit for shipping the 
largest prunes and in the majority of cases 
they are raisedright here in this county, which 
borders on the grand Columbia River, and 
shipped to California. Kindly correct this error 
on page 241 in your next number and oblige a 
constant reader of your good paper. 

J. H. JAGGY. 

Vancouver, Wash. 





[We do not blame our Pacific Coast friends 
for being proud of their great Columbia River. 
and of so strongly resenting any deflection of 
the credit that belongs to it. When the title 
for the cut in question was set the linotype man 
had attended a revel-rout the evening before, 
given in honor of an advance in union wages; 
our composing room foreman had just returned 
from a dog fight lasting into the wee sma’ 
hours; the associate editor had “been on a 
spree’ down at the “Red Light Bar,’”’ and the 
editor-in-chief (who also combines in his “rep- 
ertoire’’ the vocations of proofreader, morning 
broom man, bookkeeper and stenographer) had 
been out at three nightly orgies celebrating the 
arrival of an eighth-page ad contract for six 
months at card rates. Under the circumstances 
we hope the error will be forgiven.—Ed.] 





Sportsmen visiting the big game country on 
the head of the Bear river, the Williams Fork 
or that in the vicinity of Yampa, Wolcott. 
Steamboat Springs or Craig, Colo... should bear 
in mind that they can get a full line of ammu- 
nition of C. E. Baer, the gun dealer at Steam- 
boat Springs. Sometimes when hunters run 
short of ammunition it is well to know that 
they can get what they want practically right 
in the hills. 





MY BRIDE. 


O let me wander where I love so well; 

Where howling wolf and deer and rabbit dwell, 

Where spritely squirrels jump from tree to tree, 

While gusty winds rush onward fitfully; 

There never lonesome I, for by my side 

I have fond nature; she’s my bonny bride— 

She brings to me the sweetest thoughts of you, 

As leaves and flowers she scatters by my door; 

She paints for me the blush upon the rose; 

She leads me where the tiny violet grows. 

She shows me where the brooklet trickles by; 

The fleecy clouds that deck the distant sky 

And where the gnarled oak stands firm and free 

And saplings grow in noiseless harmony, 

She leads me on, nor leaves me there alone, 

But holds me fast, and claims me for her own, 
JOHN ROWLAND. 

Stratford, Canada. 


A WESTERNER IN NEW YORK. 


Many western men have risen to prominence 
in the Eastern manufacturing and mercantile 
metropolis, but none have a brighter future 
than Mr, Spencer B. Hord, who for many years 
interested himself in amateur photography in 
Denver, and to whose good “pointers’’ many a 
western amateur owes his advancement in this 
art. Mr. Hord was photographic editor of Out- 
door Life in its younger days, and also was 
manager of the photographic department of 
Daniels & Fisher when that company decided 


Spencer B. Hord. 


to handle photographic materials. His western 
friends will be glad to know that he is now ad- 
vertising manager of the Anthony & Scovill Co., 
of New York, and editor of both The Photo- 
graphic Times-Bulletin and American Annual 
of Photography. 

Mr. Hord was lately wedded to a popular 
society belle of Denver, Miss Ethel Waterman, 





























Discussions on loads, calibers, recoil, 


game. 
and shooters. 








trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullet 


ullets en big 


Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 





TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


This is the midst of the trap shooting season 
and the busiest season that this class of out- 
door sport has ever enjoyed in America. The 
theorist and why-and-wherefore man are busy 
keeping up with the records of men who do 
the work at the score. and even if they were 
disposed to turn in their accustomed amount of 
matter the editor would pass it over with a 
smile of satisfaction for the more interesting 
pages of returns from the firing line. Never 
before have the men representing powder and 
ammunition companies swung around the line 
so industriously as this season, and never have 
the new names been so numerous in shooting 
ecores. “The American Gentleman's Sport” is 
rapidly coming to occupy the place that by its 
merit it deserves. ; 

Among the important meets of the past 
month was that of the Oklahoma Sportsmens’ 
Association, at El Reno. While developing one 
of the finest embryo states of the Union, the 
boys down there are not too much occupied to 
ay proper attention to trap shooting. and their 
ate tournament was among the most success- 
ful of the year. The championship honors at 
both targets and live birds went to C. S. Reust, 
of McCloud, but he had to earn them by most 
excellent work, and in either race won only by 
a nose. The next gathering of the Association 
will be at Oklahome City. and the live bird and 
target events there will be held separately, with 
the lists open to the world. 


A touranment of more than ordinary interest 
was the third annual of the Paducah, Ky., 
Gun Club, the last week in April. W. R. Cros- 
by did another one of his shooting feats on this 
occasion, scoring 342 targets out of a possible 
350. under very unfavorable weather conditions, 
Gilbert won second and Heikes third profes- 
sional average. Among the amateurs partici- 
pating. M. Starr won first and H. C. Bronough 
second average. In the principal live bird event 
Marshall, Gilbert. Crosby and DuBray made 
straight scores of 25. 


At the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
League tournament. April 22-23. at Pittsburg, 
the honors went to Luther Squier, F. C. Mal- 
lory and Ed. Hickey, in the order named. 





C. B. Wiggins won first. H. M. Clark second 
and J. L. Head third general average\at the 
ane tournament of the Attica, Ind., Gun 

ub. 


Paul Franke and W. H. Clayton shot a match 
at 100 live birds at Kansas City. Mo.. May 3rd, 
in which Franke won with the creditable score 
of %. while his opponent scored 91. Franke in 
this contest made a run of 87 straight kills— 
something never before done on these grounds. 


John Philip Sousa, the eminent composer, 
whose music has sometime held the world en- 
tranced. has taken up trap shooting as a rec- 
reative pastime. 








Clarence Nauman is giving an excellent ac- 
count of himself in the records of trap shoot- 
ing on the Pacific Coast thus far this year. 

We are pleased to note the genial counte- 
nance of Mr. A. B. Daniels of Denver. at the 
score again. And there is but one place to look 


for Mr, Daniels’ name when he enters the com- 
petition—right at the top. 


In a@ match at fifty birds recently shot at 
Jonesboro, Ark., Gordon Matthews won the 
state live bird championship from R. L. Am- 
brose by a score of 438 to 42. 





At Decatur, Ill., April 26, I. Harris defeated 
A. J, Stauber in a match at 50 live birds for $50 
a side. Score, 46-46. In a return match en May 
a power. Stauber defeated Harris. Score, 


At Columbus, Wis., recently, Guy V. Deering 
twice defeated H. O, Anderson in a match at 2 
live birds. The scores were, 23-22; 24-22 





At the late annual tournament of the Ogden, 
Utah, Gun Club, Gus Becker, of that city, won 
first average, with a score better than 92 per 
cent. Dr. Plummer, of Hailey, Idaho, won sec- 
ond and Cal Callison, of Salt Lake, third place. 


Interstate Park, Long Island, which in a few 
years’ career became famous throughout the 
country as a center of trap shooting events of 
large importance, and where the second G. A. 
H, was to have been held in May, has been 
finally closed to the gun, and will be subdivided 
into building lots. 





At the Miestastnot Valley league shoot at 
Vicksburg, May 4-5, Fred Gilbert won the pro- 
fessional average, with 19 lost in 400. E. Brady, 
of Memphis, won both the Hunter Arms Co. 
medal and the Schmelzer trophy, each of which 
were 25 bird races. The Peters’ team cup was 
again won by the Greenville, Miss., boys. 


Milvale won the four-man team shoot at the 
Western Pennsylvania League shoot at Irwin, 
May 5-6. Luaher Squire won the high average 
for two days’ work. 





A new world’s record was furnished twice in 
one day at the recent tournament of the Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., gun club. W. R. Crosby, shoot- 
ing two days in competition in the regular tar- 
get programme, made the phenemenal record 
of 199 killed each day out of 200 shots. Fred 
Gilbert last year scored 200 straight in a tourna- 
ment programme for one day, but Crosby's per- 
formance for four hundred consecutive shots 
stands without a parallel. It was, however, 
closely rivaled on the same day by Rolla 
Heikes, whe on the first day tied Crosby with 
199 kills and on the second scored 193 out of the 

. Here are a pair of records that will prob- 
ably stand for the year, at least. 

The Iowa State shoot was held at Osceola, 
May i9-21. The State championship was won by 
T. B. Nichols, of the town of that name, on 
a clean score, and without a tie. The State 
diamond badge event was not shot to a finish 
for lack of sufficient live birds, T. A. Marshall, 
of Tilinois; J. P. Hindmarsh, of Nebraska; O. 
Cc. Boettger, of Iowa, and W. R. Crosby. being 
in the tie when the last round was shot. 
Officers of the association for the ensuing year 
are C,. W. Budd, of Des Moines. president; Fred 
Gilbert, vice-president: John Burmister, secre- 
tary. and C Cepley. treasurer. The next 


annual meeting goes to Spirit Lake, and all 
officers except the president reside there. 
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RIFLE CRANKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Is it not about time for 
the rifle cranks to sep “argyfying.”’ Every man 
who gets married picks out the best woman in 
the world and the balance of the married men 
don't all start out to make him think he’s made 
a rank failure of it because he did not get their 
wife. Then why turn loose and tell some man 
you have a better gun than his and make him 
think his—that he has almost worshiped—is a 
fake? Gentlemen, you can talk about your guns 
as you like, but they are all good guns if you 
put the right man behind them. 

The late Percy Selows wrote me shortly be- 
fore he died that if he were going to Africa 
again he would take the 30-40 Winchester, and 
he was satisfied that it would do fully as good 
or better execution than the double express 
rifle he had killed all his big game with. 

Thirty-five years ago I carried an old hand- 
made muzzle-loader that shot a bullet about 
the size of a No, 1 buckshot. I am not a good 
shot, but I won many a turkey with that old 
gun, and whenever I held it right it did not 
bother me to find the deer I hit. It weighed 
11 or 12 pounds, and I thought a Smith & Wes- 
son breech-loader, 38 calibre, would be lighter 
and do the work. so I got one, and while I could 
not do as fine shooting at turkey heads, yet at 
deer it was all right and much easier to carry. 

A fellow came along with a 16-shot Henry 
rifle and he could not kill a deer with it if the 
deer was on top of him, but mine was the gun, 
because it killed—his only wounded (?). Would I 
trade? So I traded and got $5 to boot. The Henry 
was not as accurate as the little single-shot, but 
it would put its bullet somewhere in front of 
the diaphragm, and that was near enough—so 
the deer still came in. 

ay next was a 44-40 Winchester. With it I 
killed grizzlies and other bear, besides deer, geese 
and other birds. It was a close shooter, but I 
should not recommend it for bear, at least for 
the big fellows. 

This was followed by a 44-Colts, by all odds 
the most accurate shooting gun I ever owned, 
but it had a fashion of refusing to pump when 
most needed—but I killed elk, moose, deer and 
bear with it. 

The 45-70 model 86-Winchester was as good 
as any one could ask for. I got one of the first 
made and have it yet. I have lost lots of hard- 
hit game with it for all its great shocking pow- 
ers. Tf the shock is in front of the disaphragm 
it needs but a slight one, behind it it takes a 
larger gun yet to deliver a stopping shock. This 
gun was followed bv the queen of the lot, the 
30-40 Winchester. For a genuine parlyzer I 
never saw its equal, and what I notice most in 
its favor—it matters little where you hit, it 
stops them, and does it quickly. I have lost 
less game with this rifle than any gun I ever 
owned and used it at longer range. It has but 
one fault. It destroys ton much meat. I have 
used this gun on all kinds of game, and my 
humble opinion. without knowing anything 
about muzzle velocity. or being able to make 
any scientific deductions. exactly agrees with 
Mr. Selows. I am willing to tackle anything on 
earth with it. from an elephant to a chipmunk, 

have now _in the house several other rifles, 
and T find they are all good with a good man 
behind them. Then I miss it always seems to 
me that it would be the height of conceit for 
me to blame the gun, because if the manufac- 
turer did not make it good he could not sell it, 
and they not only stay in business, but increase 
their capacity. PY 

Let the gun cranks auit their raving and 
blame the man behind the gun. 


JAMES FULLERTON. 


As we go to press the second annual Grand 
Western Handican Tournament at bluelocks is 
in progress at the grounds of the Denver Trap 
Ciub. In attendance and interest it will far 
eclipse last year's event. The success of this 
year’s meet should be a big wedge toward get- 
ting the Grand American Handicap shoot for 
Denver next year. 


SWISS RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Mr. Paul Weiss, the Denver optician and field 
glass expert, has favored us with the accom- 
panying targets made at the annual Swiss 
Shooting Festival, lately held at Lucerne, which 
we believe will interest our rifle shooters, These 





festivals are under government auspices and 
always attract universal interest, especially as 
the ee marksmen are among the best in the 
world. 

The distance at which the riflemen shot when 
making these targets was 300 meters (about 330 
yards), and the diameter of the black was 
centimeters (15.8 inches). The first target was, 
as is apparent, made with the quick-firing ord- 





nance rifle. The shooter was Jack Wahl, lock- 
smith of Basel, who made 92 cartons (shots) in 
20 minutes, 

The second target shows the exceedingly 
beautiful pattern of the first winner of the sec- 
tion of private guns (not ordnance—similar to 
our state militia). This man was Paul Gros- 
jean-Redard, of Chaux de fonds, who made 
98 cartons in 20 minutes, 





Our readers will be interested to learn that 
the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. have added 
to their line of double-barreled guns a new 
number (No. 260). which will be the same as the 
No, 250, except with twist barrels and takes 
a $27.50 list: also the No. 270. with Damascus 
barrels, taking a $30 list. These will be ready 
for shipment immediately. They have also 
added to their line of single-barreled guns twist 
barrels. which they are able to furnish now on 
any guns on special order, taking the regular 
advance over the blued barrels. 





Mr. F. G. Simpson won high average in the 
Winnipeg. Manitoba, tournament May 25, shoot- 
ing hand-loaded shells loaded with graphine 
wadding, by the Hingston-Smith Arms Co. Mr. 
Simpson shot 90 per cent. and was handicapped 
in most all the events from 18 to 20 yards. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE  .30-30. 


This is the second time I have tried to make 
a .30-30 do good work at the target. Three 
years ago I tried one with telescope sight, but 
after about a year’s trial, making 2 to 3-inch 
groups at 50 yards with factory loads, tele- 
scope sight and dead rest, I gave it up and sold 
the whole outfit and rigged up a .38-55 Ballard 
with express bullets for a hunting rifle. But 
there was always present the thought that 
something was wrong that could and would be 
overcome in the near future. I read most of 
the sportsmen’s journals, looking for some one 
who had solved the difficulties, but looked in 
vain. I have not yet noticed scores that equal 
those we have a right to expect of this new 
arrival in our midst, with such power and pe- 
culiarities. 

So, having nothing else to crank on at the 
time, I purchased a new .30-30 ’94 model Win- 
chester last fall for $15. I sharpened the brass 
front sight and put on a Lyman No. 1, had an 


expert finish up the rifling so it was smooth 
and not liable to pit, and then I went at it. I 
fired fifteen shots into the size of a 50-cent 


piece at 90 yards and then Mr. T. A. Ireland 
shot the remaining five shots in the box into a 
nice little group that a 10-cent piece almost en- 
tirely covered at the same distance, These tar- 
gets I still have in my possession. I cleaned 
the rifle with wet rags, dry rags and finished 
with one saturated with Big 4 oil, and laid the 
rifle away. 

I ordered Savage powder, DuPont .380-cal. 
powder, 500 bullets with metal jackets and soft 
points and commenced reloading. The results 
were worse than ever before, it seemed. Fac- 
tory loads were just as bad, and then my room 
Was converted into a work shop for a couple of 
months and the local gunsmith made crazy. 

The variation was always vertical. At sixty 
yards employing rest, it was seldom that the 
horizontal variation was more than one-half 
inch, but up-and-down play, with good holds, 
was exasperating. I got a pair of gold scales 
and weighed the powder. I found that one 
grain more weight of powder carried the bul- 
lets nearly an inch higher at 60 yards, 22 ers. of 
Savage powder grouping between 8% and 4 
inches lower than 26 grs. I satisfied myself 
that the powder was all right and of quite 
even pressure. The greatest variation in the 
strength of the powder would not be sufficient to 
notice. I then noticed that among my bullets 
I found three different diameters, and most 
of them had an enlarged ring about one-eighth 
inch in front of the base end. I had the gun- 
smith make me a swage like we used to use 
with fine muzzle-loaders and swaged the bul- 
lets. This produced a bullet large enough to fit 
the barrel (about .308) and they were uniform 
in size and shape, and I had not bullets with 
loose lead in the jackets. The copper jackets 
Swage very nicely and can swage any soft- 
point bullet to size and shape without trouble. 
I then made a tool to resize the shell mouths 
and another to enlarge the mouth of those that 
were too small, as I realized that the more re- 
sistance the bullet met with, the higher it 
would go—and some of the bullets were aston- 
ishingly tight in the shells, while others. were 
very loose, even when crimped. 

All these experiments helped me a little, but I 
had not yet reached the cause. My barrel 
seemed very easy to clean and nothing could 
be seen in it after cleaning to cause suspicion. 
but one day I burnt some of the powder (of 
which I had been using both kinds in previous 
experiments) on top of the stove and found it 
very hard to clean off. It just would not come 
off. I then took a piece of polished steel and 
burnt some powder upon it. The coarser parti- 
cles rubbed off easily enough, but the remain- 
der felt like pitch or green varnish. A strong 
solution of soda and water took off nearly all 
of it, but the mark is there yet, and twenty or 
thirty charges fired upon the steel would leave 
a mark that would make a man’s eye hang 


ut. 
I went into my rifle and cleaned out dirt that 
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had accumulated ever since the first shot I had 
fired, though that shot was fired over an oiled 
interior. Result: 10 shots into the size of a 
dollar at 100 yards. I believe the swage un- 
necessary, as my last lot of bullets were quite 
even and the ring absent; the force necessary 
to expel the bullet ought to upset it sufficiently 
to fill the rifling. I believe the powder com- 
panies have given us a very even high powder 
article. I do not believe any other bullet ca- 
pable of the accuracy of our jacketed new- 
comer for continuous work at the target, but 
we have got to be able to get that sticky res- 
idue out of the barrel or it is all off. We have 
got to have something that will act quickly and 
not injure the barrel, and that will cut the 
residue so a rag will draw it out—a field 
cleaner with bristle brush wet with the clean- 
ing fluid first, then dry rags until dry, then 
slightly oiled rag. 

I use the strong soda water on the brush, 
but it will only clean for a few shots and then 
I have to scour again. The sticky residue can 
easily be felt with the rag on the rod and is 
thickestfor about a foot at the breech of the gun. 
Posibly some ingredient might be used in the 
powder to relieve us, but I have no doubt the 
powder companies are searching (perhaps have 
already found) this requirement. As for my- 
self, I am now hunting a chemist that will lis- 
ten to my tale of woe. 

Reloading smokeless cartridges is certainly 
dangerous. None but experts in reloading 
should attempt it. Your powder must be 
weighed, not measured; the bullet must not 
seat down upon the powder. You must use one 
kind of primers for each string of shots and 
they must be seated clear down or you will 
have hang-fires. When you can not hit a 50- 
cent piece ten times with a good rest from the 
shoulder there is something wrong. Don’t lay 
the blame to your sights. I once spent $30.00 
on sights before I found out that the rifle 
would not shoot into less than a 6-inch group 
at 50 yards with dead rest. Some of the best 
work I ever did was with open sights that were 
good and sharp and with good light. 

First of all you want a good, true barrel, 
then keep it so. You want a good bullet that 
fits—not too long or too short for the twist. 
Smokeless powders are splendid in many ways 
and we are all grateful to the companies for 
having given us nickel steel, jacketed bullets 
and smokeless powder, but don’t talk to me 
about smokeless powder being clean. I am 
looking for some and expecting it to soon ap- 
pear in my far away western horizon, but it 
has not appeared yet. However, I now know 
where the trouble lies, and I propose to over- 
come it if I live. L. C. READ. 

Colfax, Wash. 





P. S.—Since I sent you the above experiments 
with the 30-30 I have found that when the bar- 
rel of a high-power rifle is clean and free from 
the pitchy substance, a great number of shots 
may be fired with accuracy without cleaning, 
provided sufficient time does not elapse between 
shots to allow the substance to harden. 

The brass brush and strong ammonia or al- 
cohol is what I am using in my own rifle ‘at 
present, as I can discover no evil effects upon 
a piece of polished steel with either of these. 
Mr. T. A, Treland has a 30-30 in which he has 
fired 4,000 shots while hunting and trapping. We 
found it playing the lead over the target in the 
usual fantastic way. but after cleaning as above 
and getting a dozen rags out of it as black as 
your hat, with the residue of 4,000 shots, it again 
shot with its old-time accuracy and caused his 
face to beam and his lips to declare his love for 
the little gun that had been his hunting com- 
panion for some seven years. 

I was scarcely less jubilant, for it proved my 
theory true that the rifle was choked up with 
residue under pressure and not “shot out,” as 
he thought. 

I now feel safe in making the prediction 
that the target rifle of the future will use 
smokeless powder and jacketed bullets and old 
records will be smashed with ease. 

Being one of the sovereign Americans, and 
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not a soldier (am way beyond tlie age limit), I 
may turn myself loose on government rifles one 
of these days; for in case of war our soldier 
boys will have to use government rifles and 
will be expected to maintain the honor of our 
country with whatever arm is given them. I 
have for many years watched the work of the 
Springfield 45-70 and have shot many of them. 
I now am noticing the work of the Krag, and 
have several uncomplimentary remarks stored 
up for both. L, C. READ. 


MATCH AT TOPEKA. 


Tuesday, May 26, was a sort of field day for 
the Topeka Gun Club. It was the date of the 
match between the two teams, composed of Dr. 
F. O, Burkett and C. H. Morton and J. J. Gor- 
man and Charles Kleinhans. The two last- 
named challenged Burkett and Morton to shoot 
a team-race at 50 bluerocks each, 100 to the 
team, and in spite of the threatening weather 
the match was shot to a finish before an inter- 
ested_and enthusiastic audience. The referee 
was L. Biscoe. 

Following are the scores, 50 bluerocks per 
man, 100 birds to the team: Dr. Burkett, 35; 
Gov. Evans, 31; Marton, 44, 77; Kleinhause, 44, 75, 

All but Gorman (who shoots a Smith ham- 
merless) used Winchester pump guns. Morton 
shot U. M. C. Nitro Club shells, loaded with 
24 grains Laflin & Rand Infallible ,1% ounces of 
7% chilled shot. Burkett shot Peters Ideal fac- 
tory load, 3 drams Hazard Blue Ribbon smoke- 
less powder, with 1% ounces of 7% chilled shot, 
Kleinhans and Gorman shot Peters’ Ideal fac- 
tory load, with 40 grains Hazard Blue Ribbon, 
and 1% ounces of 7% chilled shot. 

Grantville, seven miles east of Topeka, where 
Charlie Kleinhans lives, has quite a flourishing 





gun club. Three of the members, George Zarns, 
Dick Burrows and Charles Cox, came down 
through the mud to witness the match and par- 
ticipate in the usual club event at 25 bluerocks. 
In this match the following scores were made: 


a ener Te 18 | H. H. Potter......... 15 
D, BUrrows ..cccccce 17 | C. Kieinhans ........ 20 
GOe MNS cv cksctices 17 | C. H. Morton........ 20 
BS. C, BRR vnccccces 17 | F, O. Burkett........ 18 
O. E. Hungate...... 17 | CO, COX soreseeeeeeeeee 16 
Se Se GOCE c vdcceve 21| D. Williams ......... 19 


THE SCHMELZER OFFER. 


The J. F. Schmelzer & Sons’ Arms Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., have hit on a novel adver- 
tising scheme, and one which it will pay the 
—* and gun clubs of the country to con- 
sider: 

They will give free to any club an elegant 
Loving Cup that stands 12 inches high, two 
handles, Butler finish, gold lined and hand- 
somely chased, engraved on one side of bowl 
in old English letters, “‘Schmelzer’s Trophy, 
the reverse side of the bowl is blank so the club 
can have any inscription they want put on. 

They give this trophy on the following basis: 
Three thousand targets, 1 expert trap, 1 Schmel- 
zer Loving Cup, as described above, for $21.00, 
cash, f. o._b Kansas City; 5,000 targets, 1 
Schmelzer Loving Cup, as described, for $22.50, 
eash; 10,000 targets, 1 Schmelzer Loving Cup, as 
described above, for $40.00, cash. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, 
New York, have issued a very comprehensive 
price list and circular of their Mauser repeating 
rifles, which it will pay dealers and sportsmen 
to write for. This concern is also making some 
reduced prices on table tennis sets. 

















Shore Bird Shooting 


is great sport—provided all con- 
ditions are favorable. 


U. M. C. SHELLS 


remove one element of risk. 
They are sure fire, uniform, and 
reliable. 

» Made at the largest ammuni- 
tion factory in the world—sold 
everywhere. 


THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO., 


Agency, 313 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y., 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE HIGH POWER-BIG CALIBER DISCUSSION. 


Energy of U. S. Navy Rifle. 


The muzzle energy of the 112-grain bullet 
fired from the 6mm. U. S. navy rifle at a veloc- 
ity of 2,500 foot seconds, is 1,552 foot pounds. 
This weight and velocity correspond to the in- 
formation given in the rifle-maker’s catalogue, 

Chicago, Ill. LEHLE, 


Large Calibers and Energy. 


There is quite a little discussion going on at 
present in Outdoor Life in regard to the stop- 
ping power and trajectory of the modern high 
power rifle for big game. For the benefit of 
those that do not have a table of the same I 
enclose one giving diameter and weight of bul- 
lets, velocity, energy or striking force. weight 
of powder and kinds used in the different loads, 
as well as the trajectory at 100 and 200 yards of 
all the American high-power rifles. In giving 
the energy or striking force, the size, shape 
and composition of the bullet is a big factor in 
expending this force on the game fired at. A 
hard-mantled bullet with the power of the 30-40 
striking such an animal as the white-tail deer, 
except through the head or vertebra, will be apt 
to pass through, with but little shock to the 
animal. In fact, the now despised 44-40, with its 
striking force of only about 600 pounds, will kill 
more deer within 200 yards than the full-man- 
tled 30-40, simply because its diameter of .44 of 
an inch, its flat point and pure lead bullet will 
expend its entire striking force on the deer. 

A deer’s hide, muscles and bones are not suf- 
ficiently heavy to tear the bullet to pieces, so 
there is weight enough of lead to carry through 
the animal. On a big bear or moose, if the 
30-40 full-mantled cupro nickle was a copper 
jacket it would be about right; but if the full- 
mantled has just the point filed off, it makes 
a terrible killer. for the impact on these heavier 
bodies will mushroom this small-diametered bul- 
let until it will cut a good sized hole, and there 
is weight enough to the base of the bullet to 
drive it on. It is being realized more and more 
each year that to depend on a small diameter 
bullet to properly upset on all kinds of game, 
so as to impart that striking force or energy 
to the game shot, is a difficult problem. A more 
reliable rifle for big game under all conditions 
{is one of larger diameter. If a proportionately 
reduced weight of bullet is used the loss of 
range will not be sufficient to impair the 
weapon for all distances that game should be 
shot at. In fact, I think that the loss of the 
extreme range of the modern small! bore, should 
be looked upon as a blessing to all big game 
shooters. The 32-40, 38-55. 33 W. are all on the 
right road to the ideal rifle. 

Flatness of trajectory. sufficient weight of 
lead to crush large bones, calibre large enough 
to give shock, sufficient lightness of ammunition 
and guns to cause them to be no burden to6 
carry on the hard day's climb, all combine to 
form the present desideratum of the big seme 


Brewster to Bryant. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I observe that there is 
a growing interest being taken in the high- 
power 6 og discussion now going on in 
Outdoor Life, from which we, one and all, may 
learn something new and interesting. I have 
read Mr, Sehle’s article in the June issue of the 
magazine and find him to be one after my own 
heart in his selection of a killing load for big 
game. I believe he is on the right track. Il 
want to caution him in a friendly way, however, 
about giving his formula for energy of bullet in 
foot-pounds, in positive, unqualified terms; at 
least until we hear further from our friend. Mr. 
S. O. Bryant, who, it would seem, has made a 
new discovery in relation to the law of the con- 
servatism of energy, which may call for a mod- 
ification of some of the factors in his equation, 

I feel much encouraged after perusing Mr. 
Bryant's instructive article in the June issue, to 
look forward to the time when recoil will be a 
thing of the past; when we may be able to 
increase the charge of high pressure smokeless 
powder and bullet to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, at the same time eliminating the recoil 
of the rifle. or at least reducing it to an im- 
perceptible degree. Then we will have found 
the all-around rifle suited alike to all sizes and 
kinds of game, from a chipmunk to the ele- 
phant, All that will be necessary then will be to 
diminish or increase our charge to suit the 
game, regardless of what may happen at the 
rear end of the rifle. Then, too. the weight of 
the ritle may be decreased to almost zero b 
employing special material of extremely hig 
tensile strength in its construction. 

Only by using smokeless powder can this be 
accomplished. Mr. Bryant says: “By under- 
standing the nature of smokeless powder we 
can readily see why its recoil is so much less 
than that of black powder.’”’ Now, I opine that 
Mr. Bryant is about to spring a new joke on us 
benighted brethren of the rifle. I for one am 
inclined, to be just a little skeptical on some 
points which he attempts to bring out in his 
article. Methinks I see a gleam of humor in 
his eye as he says in effect that 34.49 foot- 
pounds of recoil is regarded by him as “nothing 
but a joke.”’ How many of us would care to 
have such a “joke’’ perpetrated on us twenty 
times in a day? But does our friend really 
mean just what he says? No—he must be jok- 
ing. However, in order to clear up the atmos- 
phere, I will ask our brother to work out and 
give to us the total energy in foot-pounds of 
the recoil of a 9-pound rifle shooting a 450-grain 
bullet with a velocity of 2.200 foot seconds, using 
slow-burning smokeless, and with black powder. 
I hope he will next tell us at what rate the 
smokeless powder in question burns, progress- 
ing from breech to muzzle, against the resist- 
ance of a 45-calibre bullet weighing 450 grains 
having a final or maximum velocity at muzzle 
of 2.200 foot seconds; also the result when using 
black powder and assuming the velocity to be 








hunter. 1,286 foot seconds. Then let him tell us how 
\ 
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36 PL cianeecetececs .224in. 112 grs. 2550 ft. sec. 1563 ft. Ibs, 32.4 grs. 0.76 in, 3.48 in, 
Dt chsteatsveeserce -258in. 117 grs. 1925 ft. sec. 1008 ft. lbs 21 grs.30C. Dupont 1.32in. 6.21 in, 
it hkhthebeseweneee 206 in. 160grs. 1934 ft. sec. 1330 ft. lbs 29 grs. 30 C. Dupont 1.37 in. 6.35 in, 
wf sm ncsesese -3llin. 19 grs. 1900 ft. sec. 1561 ft. lbs, B grs. L. & R. 30 W. A. 1.23 in. 6.251in, 
a nid os wawawnis 208 in, 220grs. 2000 ft. sec. 1953 ft. lbs Pi] grs. 30 C, Dupont 1.22in. 56.47 in, 
3 Ww maheoter Sp. .320in. 165 gers. 2062 ft. sec. 1557ft. lbs. 23L.& R. Lightning 1.23in. 5.95 in, 
.32 Marli i it andrei 320in. 165 grs. 2062 ft. sec. 1557ft. lbs. 23L. & R. Lightning 1.23in. 5.95 in, 
.88 Winchester..... .336in. 200grs. 2056 ft. sec. 1876 ft. Ibs, 29L.&R.Lightning No.2 1.2lin. 5.78 in. 
.35 Winchester..... es: en On, MMe we ois. cceseeathocehestonennss 1.03 in. 4.73 in, 
38 pparen Pee 375 in. 255 grs. 1650 ft. sec. 1540 ft. Ibs, 26.5 L. & R. L’tn’g No. 2 (?) in. 7.86 in, 
0-6 258 grs. 1700 ft. sec. 1622 ft. Ibs. 33 L. ER. Lightning No.2 (?) in. 8.75 in, 
300 grs. 1880 ft. sec, 2279 ft. lbs, 30 L. & R.Sharpshooter 1.47in. 7.40 in, 
200 grs. 1992 ft. sec. 2641 ft. lbs. 33 L. & R.Sharpshooter 1-41 in. 6.63 in. 
300 grs. 2242 ft. sec. 3345 ft. lbs, 45 L. & R.Sharpshooter 1.07 in. 6.82 in. 
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Successful Shots Use It. 





The Most Complete 
Line On The Market 





or cf? 
Ve ive Hittvhe ‘yf WHT ATA SMiell. 





Loaded with all the Standard Bulk and Dense Smokeless Pow- 
ders, Semi-Smokeless, and Black Powder. 


c 4 ot Fe MM Hold the World’s Records in Rifle 
DPelei tiliddge ‘ 
Pp? if Cita c Fes Revolver and Pistol Shooting 





TO START 


RIGHT 
BUY 


PETERS’ 


AMMUNITION 











Progressive Dealers Sell It 


These books sent free on application: Handy Book for Sportsmen; Hints 
on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeless Powder: Riflemen’s Record and Score Book. 
Riflemen’s Encyclopedia, (144 Pages,) Price, Ten Cents. 


The Peters Cartridge Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 08 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT CoO., CHARLES C. GRUBB, F. B. CHAMBERLAIN CO 
Chicago, Ills, Pittsburg, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
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much more the total energy of recoil is les- ELLIS WINS SHOOT. 
sened by reason of its being presented to the 
shoulder within the period of 1-100 of a second 


than if presented within 1-1,000 of a second of Frank A, Ellis, Jr.. won the shoot of the 
time, everything else being equal. Denver Indoor Rifle Club on May 26—it being 


After all that is said, I believe that we are a 8-shot re-entry shoot. We produce herewith 
not very far apart on the rifle question; still, a a cut of Mr. Ellis’ winning target, which is a 
general discussion of the theory of rifle and 
projectile cannot but be of great benefit to 
riflemen at large, and I hope to see it continued, 
as thereby the weak and strong points are 
brought to notice and dealt with accordingly. 

J. K. BREWSTER, Jr. 

Cripple Creek, Colo. 


‘ 


Favors the .30-40. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I wish to say a few 
words regarding the discussion on the high 
power rifie, which I have been watching with 
much interest, though I cannot agree with all 
these able men, nor even with the catalogues 
of the factories. When Mr. Funke quotes the 
catalogue in reference to the tragectory of the 
new 30-calibre and the 9-mm Mannlicher, he 
should consult a philosophy and give them a 
test.. The trajectory of the 35-calibre, as quoted, 
is 12.2 inches at 300 yards, and that of the 
9-mm Mannlicher as 10.24 at 300 yards. These 
cannot be correct—the 35 having a velocity of 
2,200 feet per second, and the 93-mm 2,000 feet 
per second. The higher the velocity the flatter 
the trajectory. Gravity produces a given change 

“ay > ly ~] r > a rey j > > 
gee hee lg A ie age eg Ba remarkable example of marksmanship. The 
velocity, we have a flatter trajectory. Take, for ‘ight prize winners and their scores are given 
example, our navy gun, 6-mm., the velocity of below: 








which is 2,550 feet per second. As a result we BB Be, Be, Be icccecccsectusccncceccee 7 74 
get a very flat trajectory. SD, Se Be Is cocecccnscesces 74 73 
In regard to the 30-30, it is too light for me D, Sl, EE cosaccndéegncdes saceves 74 72 
though a fine little gun. I have had to put eM & >= eEeee 73 73 7 
game down with my 30-40 where my friend ee ££ #}.°}} 7 heerseeere 73 73 72 
with me could not reach it with his 30-30 B,C, ile cntencncesveseccess 73 73 71 
A. L. PEARSON 7. Dr. F. O. Welker.......... 73 72 72 
Muskegon, Mich. ee = “BANA ReR eee 73 72 7% 











“Look heah, Niggah! Don’t you do dat! Dis am strickly off-han’ shooten. No artificial at- 
tachments to de gun allowd; and here you want to use specs. ‘'Spose you'll want a lens, or a tel- 
escope next!”’ 
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AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, June 7, 1903. 

Editor Outdoor Life: The Columbia Pistol 
and Rifle Club held its semi-monthly shoot at 
the Harbor View range to-day, under poor 
weather conditions. However, some excellent 
scores were made, notably those of A. H. Pape. 
who did some excellent work at the 200-yard 
range with a fine rifle. F. Knostman, a new 
shooter, carried off the honors at the 50-yard 
range with a .22-25 rifle, and Daiss was high 
with the pistol. 

here was also a special competition for 
flags, Mr. P. J. Winiger putting up a trophy of 
$10 cash to be divided by the number of flags 
made during the day’s shoot. 

These scores were made, Columbia target 
count, fine rifle, 200 yards: 
= 4, H, Pape, 45, 46, 48, 50, 51; A. H. Cady, 79, 
i, i. 

Military rifle: 

H,. Hinkel, 46 ,44, 44, 41; W. R. Berry, 41; E. 
A. Allen, 39; F. Knostman, 38, 38, 

22-25 rifle: 

F. Knostman, 21, 25, 29; Mrs. C. F. Waltham, 
23, 25, 30, 31, 33; A. H. Cady, 23, 29, 29, 36; E. A. 
Ailen, 23, 30, 35, 36; C. M. Daiss, 30. 

Pistol: 

Cc. M. Daiss, 35; Dr. H. N. Hunsaker, 41, 44, 
45, 45, 45; EB, Hovey, 42, 50; N. R. Berry, 72, 81. 

Flag competition: 

Dr. H. W. Hunsaker, 30 flags: A. H. Cady, 
12; E. Hovey, 12; F. Knostman, 12; Mrs. C. 
Waltham, 8; A. H. Pape, 6; E. A. Allen, 10; Cc. 


M. Daiss, 5. 
Cc. M. DAISS, Secretary. 
SALT LAKE RIFLE CLUB. 


The following scores were made by members 
of the Salt Lake City Rifle Club on June 7: 





Grevelinge .ccccccccecs 2D DO  cickcnccsccoes 
rechosael pecacoouee 59 McConahay .. “od 
WUBOR cc cccocccccese 41 Weatherson .. 
GEIR 20 ccc Oe ll 
a 16 Hirschvogel ... 
pe 72 Letchfield ...... 
eoenonverel seuneeenue 65 Van Arnam 

Wilson ...... ecccsesee ERR 
Letehfiela cevcccccceee 78 McConahay 
CRUE cocsnvccdocceces 62 Weatherson 
Van Arnam ......... ee 
IDS a cencocnensis . 62 Hirschvogel 
McConahay ....... er | eeseserim 
Weatherson .:........ . 7% Van Arnam 
Creveling, rest....... Fo eee 
Rea 86 McConahay 
CIR, Sietanccnpaewens 57 Weatherson 
Van APMAD......0.00. 74 Creveling ............. 
Pe ain SRE 78 Hirschvogel 
McConahay .......... 70 Letchfield ............ 
CE h scundeenses e stabs airena aia’ 
Hirschvogel .......... 65 Creveling ...........6. 
=e 7 Creveling ............. 
VOR APRBM: ..ccccccee 74 


High man, Letchfield, with score of 86. 
High man, Letchfield, with average of 76 4-7. 


Averages: 
bn, Oe 524% Hirschvogel ...... 6414 
Grimn_ .......+44.- 58 2-8 Creveling ......... 65 5-7 
Van Arnam....... 75 1-5 Letchfield ........ 76 4-7 
McConahay ...... 62 4-5 Johnson .......... 70% 
Weatherson ...... 73 


Cc. T. LETCHFIELD, Secretary. 


C. B. Hodge, Sterling, Kan., sends us the 
following scores made at a late shoot of the 
gun men at that place at 30 targets: Babington 
20, Antrobus 16, McThree 9, F. Haston 14, Gra- 
ham 16, W. M. Peck 28. M. Haston 25, Aiken 22, 
Hodge 25, Green 17, Wright 22, S. Haston 14, 
Rouze 18, Clark 23. 















All over the civilized world] | 


THE IMPROVED 
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IS KNOWN AND worn| 
Every Pair Warranted 
“QM The Name Is 


oan on every iP 
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BUTTON 
LASP 


Lies flat to the teg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 





Send GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Sse. for ie. fr ® Gotta, Boston, Mess., U.S.A. 
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L. C. SMITH GUNS. 


It is nearly as great a pleasure to glance 
over the smoothly coated leaves of the new 
Hunter Arms Company’s catalogue as it is to 
handle their beautiful Smith gun. The Hunter 
Brothers have made a phenomenal success of 
their guns—now recognized universally as equal 
to the very best gun that is made—and the 
annual receipt of their beautiful catalogue is 
hailed with interest and delight by the shooting 
fraternity. 

The new catalogue contains illustrations of 
all the nine models made by this company, in- 
cluding the A-3 Automatic Ejector ($740), the 
A-2 Automatic Ejector ($390). the me ge 
Smith gun_ ($350). the L. C. Smith No. 5 
($200), the L. C. Smith No. 4 gun ($150), the I L. 
C, Smith Pigeon gun ($125), the L. C. Smith No. 
3 gun ($100), the L. C. Smith No. 2 gun ($80). 
rey eas Smith Hammer guns (listing from $37 
to 

The following trite words appear as the “In- 
troduction” to the book: “Appreciating that 
many good Amercians purchase foreign guns 
and pay high prices for them because they have 
been unable to secure the desired class of work- 
manship in this country, we have organized in 
our factory the most elaborate and complete 
system for the finest work that could be found 
the “round world round.” Believing most thor- 
oughly in American mechanics, American ma- 
chinery and American system, we have here 
gathered the most experienced in each depart- 
ment. The factor of expense has been entirely 
ignored in the reorganization of our present sys- 
tem, so that we can now offer a product the 
result of years of experience both as to work- 
manship and inventive genius. Having chosen 
the best as to material and workmanship, we 
are satisfied that the sphere of influence of the 
L. C. Smith will extend more and more among 
the purchasers of a strictly high-grade gun.”’ 


























SOME PHENOMENAL SHOOTING. 


The following remarkable targets were shot 
by C. W. Rowland of Boulder, Colo., last April. 





Mr. Rowland was testing a barrel made for 
John Barter of Boulder by George C. Schoyen 
of Denver. The specifications were: No. 4 bar- 
rel, bored for a .32-40, using a 197-gr. bullet with 
47 grs. FG Hazard, primed with 3 grs. No. 1 











Dupont. 


Distance, 20 
weather conditions fine. 

Mr. Rowland started to use his load with 
which he got best results in his own rifle. It 
is needless to say he had to work out a load to 
suit this gun, as the targets are about as near 


yards; machine rest; 


perfect as can be made. The diameter of the 
original targets was 5% inches. In the first tar- 
et the group shows ten consecutire shots, fhe 
ower shot being fired accidentally. It was the 


first shot, the gun being 
pushed to a stop. 
It is rumored that Mr. Barter is now sitting 


discharged when 





up nights guarding his treasure, as there are 
a number of rifle cranks in Boulder. 


THE NEW WADDING. 


It appears that the Graphine Gun Wad Co. 
have reached the highest standard of perfection 
with their new wadding combination. A recent 
expert test shows a pattern average of 290 pel- 
lets, while the same load witheut their Wad 
gave but 254. The test was made by one of the 
best experts in the country and the wadding 
used was a \% grease proof. a % graphine fiber 
and one % express. The test was made with 24 
grains of dense powder, 1% ounces of 7% chilled 
shot, 30-inch circle, at 40 yards. It will be well 
for shooters to try this new combination. 








A WOMAN TO BE PRETTY 


Must Have Luxuriant and Glossy, Hair, No 
Matter What Color. 

The finest contour of a female face, the 
sweetest smile of a female mouth, loses some- 
thing if the head is crowned with seant hair. 
Scant and falling hair. tt is now known is 
caused by a parasite that burrows into the 
scalp to the root of the hair, where it saps the 
vitality, The little white scales the germ throws 
up in burrowing are called dandruff. To cure 
dandruff permanently, then, and to stop falling 
hair, that germ must be killed. Newbro’s Her- 
picide, an entirely new result of the chemical 
laboratory, destroys the dandruff germ, and of 
course, stops the falling hair, and cures bald- 
ness. When you kill the germ you can’t have 
the dandruff or thin hair. “Destroy the cause 
you remove the effect.” 











Uncle Sam says it’s 
all right 


Uncle Sam, in the person of ten of his government officials, is always in charge of every 
Gaperemens of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 

is stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch We dare 
not take a gallon of our own whiskey from our own warehouse unless he says it’s all right. 
And when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you, with all its original strength, rich- 
ness and flavor, copes a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARAN- 
TEE of PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why 
HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes. That’s why it is preferred for 
other uses. That’s why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied customers. That’s 
why YOU should try it. Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


ra FULL $4.00 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN: 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $4.00, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense, and your 84.00 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not ey satisfied, you are notoutacent. Better let 
us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
— to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s 
nside. 

If youcan use 20 Quarts or can rel some of_your friends to join you, 
we will send Lyon 2 ray Ly mong for 816.00 by Freight Prepaid, thus 
saving you e have been in business over 36 years and havea 
paid-up capital of $500, 000.00 so you run no risk. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINN. DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. 
50 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866 





WE ARE THE ONLY DISTILLERS IN THIS COUNTRY SELLING DIRECT TO CON- 
SUMERS. Like every success, we have imitators who “claim” to be distillers. THEY ARE 
NOT DISTILLERS AND HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH A DISTILLERY. For proof, you 
need not take our word. Just see the government reports). THEY ARE SIMPLY DEAL- 
ERS, and can “doctor” their whiskey as much as they like and call it any age, for unfortu- 
nately the Government does not control dealers as it does distillers. Now these dealers are 
in business for profit, so when they offer 8 to 12-year-old whiskey for the same or less money 
than we, as distillers can sell 7-year-old, the inference is plain. THEIR WHISKEY IS NOT 
THE AGE THEY CLAIM AND IS ADULTERATED AND WATERED. The cheaper they 
sell, the more water and adulteration you get. BEWARE of our IMITATORS. 

If you want honest whiskey, direct from our,own distilleries, with all the original richness 
and flavor, carrying a United States registered distiller’s guarantee of purity and age and sav- 
ing you dealers’ enormous profit, then accept the offer we make you above. It is backed by 
a company with a capital of $500,000.00 paid in full, the proud reputation of 30 years continu- 
ous success, and over a quarter million satisfied customers, so you run no risk. 

THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY. 
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LOW ROUND-TRIP RATES EAST. 


Via Missouri Pacific Railway to following 
points: 
Boston and return about June 30 to July 4, 
Saratoga Springs and return, about July 4 


Baltimore and return, about July 17 to 19. 
Minneapolis and return, July 19 and 21. 
Baltimore and return, about Sept. 17 to 19. 
Atlanta and return, about July 5 to 7. 
For further ~~ call on your nearest 
ticket agent, or wr 
ELLIS FARNSW ‘ein 7. we tins 
H. B. KOOSER, G. W. F. & P. A., 
ice Colo. 





Capt. Geo. E. Bartlett of the 
Peters’ Cartridge Co., who has 
been surprising Westerners by 
his marvellous feats of marks- 
manship at Flying Targets. 


The fifth annual summer tournament of the 
Magic City Gun Club, Muncie, Ind., is sched- 
uled for July 1-2. 





The beautiful catalogue of the Seneca Cam- 
¢ra Co., Rochester, N. Y.. is to hand. It will 
ee sent free to any one mentioning Outdoor Life, 


The new boat catalogue issued by W. H. 
Mullins, Salem, O., is to hand. It contains the 
usual beautiful illustrations of the Mullins 
soats, besides interesting descriptions of each. 


Cassells’, the well-known resort in Platte 
anon, at Cassels P. O., Colo., is now open 
and ready to acocmmodate anglers, pleasure- 
seekers and tourists. This hotel is right on the 
banks of the Platte river, noted as a trout 
stream, and has a cuisine which is unexcelled 
by any of our mountain hostelries. 


Hemm & Woodward, Sydney, Ohio, have 
lately added to their stock a full line of rifle 
wick plugs, which are just the thing that thous- 
ands of riflemen have been longing for these 
many years. Hemm & Woodward are furnish- 
ing wicks to fit any rifle from 30 caliber up to 

Order a wick plug and you will never be 















See the germs that 
cluster around andj na! layer of epider- 
eat at the root of the | Mic sheath. «D” 
hair, making dand.| ™2°ks the inferior 
rutt, ing falling extremity. “B”" 
hair, finally bald-| layer. «C” 
ness! the root of the hair. 








NEWBRO’S 


HERPICIDE 


Destroys those paeneees apeanes 
and it is the only hair ——— 


that does. “Destroy 
you remove the effect.” 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


the cause, 
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without them thereafter. Please mention Out- 
door Life when ordering. 


The following from A, G, Wallihan, the well- 
known big game photographer of Northwestern 
Colorado, is “a straw that shows which way 
the wind is blowing,’’ as applied to deer in that 
section. Mr. Wallihan’s letter is dated June 1, 
and this is one extract from it: “Only a pitiful 
remnant of deer went up. I have seen but four 
this spring. Every one killed them that could, 
and they are killing antelope right along.” 


We are in receipt of the J. Stevens Arms & 
Tool Co.’s catalogue, entitled, “‘How to Operate 
a Stevens-Duryea Gasoline Carriage.’’ It is sent 
to any address on request, and is worth a place 
in any chauffeur’s desk or work room as a me- 
diwm of handy: reference. The above company 
are three months behind on their carriages—a 
condition which has prevailed at their factory 
for some time, owing to the large influx of 
orders. 


A pleasant and economical place at which to 
spend a few weeks’ outing in Colorado (and 
one most convenient to Denver) is at James- 
town, Colo. There is some beautiful scenery 
here, as well as good trout fishing. The dis- 
tance is 41 miles—29 by rail and 12 by stage— 
and the full round-trip fare from Denver is but 
$3.40. The Evans Hotel, at Jamestown, is noted 
por its home cooking and home-like surround- 
ngs. 


We are indebted to W. C. Howard, menerat 
agent of the E. I. du Pont de ee dt Co., 
423 Opera House, Denver, for a co of the 
beautiful DuPont booklett, entitle ¥ “Brush, 
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HARDEST HITTERS S8D cet tHEK 
ak “ARROW AND LEADER” 


SHELLS 


LOADED WITH THE FAMOUS 
LAFLIN & RAND 


INFALLIBLE SMOKELESS POWDER. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 











RIFLES ci SHOT GUNS. 
Remington Us ace 
Sinker | Your Winchester 
Marlin Orders. Marlin 


DICHEY BIRDS AND EXPERT TRAPS 


The Denver Stove & Hardware Company, 
1645-1651, ARAPAHOE STREET, 293525,632 3,08, 424 Anos 











## Sheard’s Hunting or Target Sight. sw 


AFTER a good many years spent in the moun- 

tains hunting all kinds of large game, I 
think I know what a hunter wants in the way 
of a Gun Sight. He wants a sight that will 
show up well on any colored object, on land, 
water or snow—and in any kind of light and un- 
der all circumstances; a sight that he can draw 
down fine without blurring or covering up the 
entire object aimed at, and a sight that will 
stand ro : work without breaking or the bead 
jarring o 

After making thousands of different kinds of 
sights, and spending a great deal of time and 
money, I have finally succeeded in getting up a (DISCOUNT TO DEALERS.) 
sight that will please any big game hunter or 

et shooter. No matter how poor or how old the eyes are, you can see to shoot with this 
sight. I will guarantee that you cannot hold it in any light and make it blur, that it will show 
in the darkest of timber, in the most unfavorable light, and that it will improve your shooting 
greatly. The sights are Bead Shape, can be used with open or Pe sights, are made by hand 
out of the best machine steel, with a gold andcopper alloy bead that is made long and strong 
for business and cannot be easily knocked off like other bead sights. While I appreciate the 
hundreds of letters received from hunters all over the West, testifying to the value of this 
sight, it is not necessary to publish testimonials, as the sight will sell itself to any shooter who 

ll put one on his rifle and try it, and he cannot see the novelty or value of the sight unless 
he sees it on a rifle out doors and in the darkest timber. All I ask is that you send $1.50 for 
one of these sights and try it, when, if not satisfactory, return the sight and money will be re- 
funded, as I am satisfied that you will not pest with it if you once try it. I have them to “at 
any rifle or carbine. Price, each, by mail, $1.50 

yman’'s Patent Leaf or my Buckhorn, and Lyman’s Rear Combination Globe ao. ifs tor 
with my Patent Front Bead Sight, make the beat set of sights that can be put on a ri 
any kind of shooting. Price for the three sights, $4.50. In seeataae “sights state what rifle, 
model and caliber you want them for, and enclose 10c in stamps for mail. Remember thats 
good gun will not shoot well with poor sights. 

In putting on open sights, drive in the sights from ed to left, muzzle pointing from you. 
and use a piece of copper or the edge of a dollar against the sight, so as not to mar them. 
driving my sight down in the sight block of the 189% model Winchester, use a piece of hard 
wood, so as not to injure the bead. If the copper in my Bead Sight becomes tarnished, a rub 
or two with a piece of buckskin will brighten it up. 





W. F. SHEARD, 908 and gio A Street, = Tacoma, Wash. 


Write for Price List of Guns, Furs and Game Heads. 
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Stubble and Marsh.’’ It shows elegant pic- of the twentieth century, physical culture, has 
tures of the following subjects and will be sent been so successful. In this issue we publish an 
free to any address: Squirrel, rabbit, bob white. advertisement of a western school of physical 
woodcock, snipe, ruffled grouse, pinnated culture carried on by means of correspondence 
grouse, pointer, setter, mallard, canvasback, that we can recommend to our readers as trust- 
geese and wild turkey. worthy and reliable. It is conducted by Charles 
W. Biiler, Gireahee. suite 4 Cosby a oe 
* whom we wou vise a er- 
A neat brochure is to hand from The Rustic, —, _ = &, . ? 
one of the first-class hotels of Estes Park, 


Colo. This is one of the most beautiful spots that affords us eater 
in Colorado—a park noted for its fine Bn an 9 Thee io neiins red 


- asure than in ving credit where credit is 
roads, its mountain trails and its grand peaks, —r, this ER we wish to mention 
Long’s. the grandest peak in the Rockies, rises the responsibility of a concern making the most 
from Estes Park. Full particulars regarding reliable line of goods of its class in this coun- 
Estes Park will be gladly furnished by the try—the Smith-Premier Typewriter Co., of Syr- 
manager of the Rustic, Shep N. Husted, Estes acuse, N. Y. Their machines have been used 
Park, Colo., himself an old guide. by the proprietors of Outdoor Life for twelve 

—— years—in fact, one of pe , ~~ —- has 
been in constant use in our office for six years, 
oan i 2 om oak Verges ceupene. _ is to-day as good as new. The men back of 
May edition < om the press the this concern are sportsmen and thorough busi- 
ay edition of the Baker Gun Quarterly. It is pect The manager of their Denver 
a highly interesting number, containing in addi- Soa i. ar “Menn te ane ak eid nant 
See ee oonnriptions of their latest guns the onthusiastic big game hunters in America. He 
tion poem — Ved , Rg a is also one of the most energetic and accom- 
on, 8s eless powder tables, a large cut o 
their plant and much other interesting matter, ™odating business men in this line. 
The Quartely is sent free for one year to any 
applicant on receipt of postal. 


At the Pennsylvania State shoot, May 18, 19 The Denver Rifle Range. 











and 20. some very remarkable shooting was Is situated on the Denver, Lakewood and 
done by Mr. James Atkinson, of New Castle, Golden Railroad. Take Car at Arapahoe St. 
Pa. Mr, Atkinson won the high average in the Opposite Tramway Loop 


open amateur events, also high average in the Trains leave daily 8 and ll a. m., 2 and 4p. m, 
State events, and the combined general aver- Sunday 9 and 11 a. m.,2 and 4p. m., 

age, and tied the winner of the State champion- 
ship. In the regular events shooting at 500 tar- 
gets he scored 476. an average of over 9% per 
cent. Mr. Atkinson shot Peters Ideal factory 
loads, Dupont powder and a Parker gun. 





Something New! 
Matrimonial 
Prospects 


A Bottle made of 
the famous Califor- 
nia Orange Wood— 
a novelty in itself— 
marked “ Matrimo- 
nial Prospects,” 
with three dolls sus- 
pended from the 
cork, so when you 
uncork the bottle 
out come the babies 

Price by mail, 25c,, postage 
stamps or money order. 


California Souvenir 
Co., 1618 S. Main 
Los Ang les, Cal. 


Dealers write for circular 
with prices. Great Seller. 
Profit Good. 





It is quite possible that though President 
Roosevelt may carry away with him only a 
eneral impression of what Denver did for him 
n the way of “sprucing up,”’ there was one 
particular bit of decoration the memory of 
which will remain with him a little longer than 
anything else. This was the display made by 
the firm of Miles & Taylor, taxidermists, on 
Seventeenth and Tremont streets. All over the 
front of their building hung bear skins, in all 
sizes, flanking the tawny skin of a mountain 
lion, suspended in the center. On the lion skin 
Was arranged a portrait of the president, framed 
in tiny flags. 


There is no question but that more people die 
of causes resulting from over-eating and under- 
exercising than from any other source. This 
fact alone is the reason why that grand feature 











Give Him a Knife! 


Your Guide, or Host, or Bi atman will re- 
nember you longer by a good knife than if 
vou gave hima $10 bill. If he sees Maher & 
+rosh on the blade he knows what that means. 
a / D. al direct with us and get our best service. 

The first cut we cal! ‘Ova Mastseriece.” 
Blades are hizhest grade of razor steel, strong 
enough for .nything, fine enough 
for a quill pen, weighs 2 ounces, 3 
blades. Price, with -bony handle, 
$1.25; ivory, $1.50: choicest pearl, 
$2.06, postpsid. Pruning k: ife, 75c: 
ersfting, 25c; budding, 35¢; 3-blade 
orchard knife, 1.4. The lower cut 
shows our 75c 2-blade Jace Kw'rs. 
Por a while wi!l mai) sample for 48c, 
» for 2.00. Our f0c stee) shears a: d 


















"ie knife free by mail for 1.00. Col- 
) jp »rado stock knife, 3 blades, 1.00. 
Send for 80-page free list and ‘‘How 
to Use a Razor.” Large camp and 
hanting knife, finest quality, 1.00. 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 94 A ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


No. 2. 


THE QUEST OF THE PTARMIGAN. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS 


Sell Keno? No—guess not. Need Money? 
Oh yes—but. No—you can’t buy him. That’s 
a big price, I know, and I could buy lots of 
dog teams for that, but I may as well tell 
you I would as soon sell my brother—my 
best friend, or, if I had one, my wife. May 
be sentiment, but he saved my life, and no 
other man while he lives shall ever curl the 
lash of a dog-whip across his shaggy back. 
He’s not a dog to me; he’s my friend. 

Want to hear about it?—Well—I don’t 
mind. It’s cold outside and nothing to do. 
Better light up. It’s mostly a story of a ptar- 
migan hunt. Kind of a peaceful pastoral 
prelude, with merry guns cracking, ending 
up vith a dash for life accompanied by a 
full fledged howling of the storm chorus 
under the baton of the spirit of the North. 

Did you ever have the meat hunger so 
strong in your vitals that you would wake 
at night dreaming of the fried chicken that 
mother made, or could picture the grill- 
marks on a broiled steak? Just in from the 
states, eh? 

Well, after a continuous diet of bacon, 
ham and the poorly-embalmed beef that 
made Chicago famous, the longing for some- 
thing fresh becomes unbearable, so when 
McMillan, another old timer, dropped in at 
the bunk house one night and said that 
Nome River was “alive with ptarmigan” my 
partner Jack and I decided to take the dog 
team and drive over for a day’s sport—and 
a week’s grub. 

The heavy snows had driven the birds 


down from the mountains to the coast where 
the willows were still uncovered. That was 
the year I had the great team, considered 
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the best on the coast; fifteen as fine dogs 
as ever stole a ham; kept me broke, too, 
with dog-feed at 35 cents. Yes, that’s the 
team we rescued the Cooper party with, 
after the big storm. I brought two of the 
frozen men to a doctor ninety-six miles in 
twelve hours, with Keno, here, in the lead. 
Good drive, eh? 

Well, the next morning found us up, not 
bright and early, as daylight doesn’ come 
till about eight o’clock and isn’t any too 
bright when it does get around, but early 
nevertheless, and after a breakfast of oat- 
meal, bacon, evaporated potatoes and “sour 
dough” flap jacks warranted to stick to 
your ribs for a week, I slipped the harness 
over ten of the best dogs, and as the stars 
began to dim and fade we heard the “swich-- 
swish” of McMillan’s twelve-foot skis as he 
came down the creek. He looked ghostlike 
and unreal in his long white parka, or 
hooded shirt, with beard, mustache and eye- 
brows white from his frozen breath. 

“How cold is it by your thermometer?” 
said he, “The ‘quick’ in ours is frozen up.” 

Our spirit thermometer registered 44 de- 
grees below, but as there wasn’t a breath of 
air stirring we anticipated a fairly comfort- 
able day. My “malamoots” had shaken off 
their sleepiness and seated shivering on the 
snow with heads to the stars saddened the 
air with dismal complaints. 

Jack took his seat in the bottom of the 
long basket-sled, behind McMillan. There 
was a crack of the whip and a “Mush boys” 
and as the dogs leaped into their collars we 
were whisked around the cabin and out onto 


the main trail at railroad speed. Then a 
(3) 
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“Saddened the Air With Dismal Complaints.” 


word to old Keno here and the pack settled 
down to the even run which eats up dis- 
tance and which well-trained dogs maintain 
for hours. 

When we reached the bunch of willows at 
. the mouth of Osborne Creek we slipped into 
the snowshoes and started back toward the 
foothills, keeping about a hundred yards 
apart. 

I had been straining my eyes to detect 
some object on the monotonous expanse of 
white, when suddenly a spot of snow which 
I had scanned, broke up under my eyes into 
four animated, squawking snow-balls, which 
went whizzing in as many different direc- 
tions. I wasn’t sure on my snow shoes and 
missed with both barrels. 

While the birds remained above the sky- 
line they were readily visible, offering a 
splendid target, but as they settled lower 
they were merged into the whiteness of the 
snow and instantly disappeared. 

I heard McMillan’s 10-bore explode and 
concluded he was doing business in his usual 
way. Then a doube from Jack, followed by 
a peculiarly easy and melodious flow of pro- 


fanity, showing at least three years’ con- 
tinuous residence “north of 53,” explainea 
perfectly the result of his two shots. 

Near me I noticed a black dot like a small 
shoe-button against the field of white, and 
straining my eyes until the tears came and 
froze on my cheeks, I detected the outlines of 
a bird. With shoes well under me I ad- 
vanced on the enemy’s right wing, as it 
were. This time when my bird rose I cut 
short his derisive squawk, and with my 
right barrel knocked the tail out of another 
which had followed, and saw him wabble 
Off for a hundred yards before giving up the 
fight. 

Again I heard the report of Jack’s Parker, 
and then upon the still air there floated to 
me a bunch of the most earnest and sincere- 
ly hearftelt profanity that an active brain 
and facile tongue could master, interspersed 
with recurring prophesies as to the eventual 
destiny of the individual who invented smoke- 
less powder, the corporation which made it, 
the store that sold it, and the infernal —— 
idiot who would attempt to use it 


in cold weather. I judged that he had at- 
4) 
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tempted to use frozen nitro-powder and found 
that it would hardly clear the gun barrel of 
shot. 

When I returned to the sled, the dogs 
were sleeping peacefully, curled up in the 
snow like round fur balls. While I straight- 
ened them out of the tangle of harness they 
had formed before lying down, Jack and Mc- 
Millan cleaned the birds, distributing feath- 
ers and refuse impartially among the mem- 
bers of the team. The craving for fresh 
meat among the inner circles of the dogs is 
probably more acute than among us and cer- 
tainly less often gratified. 

Having put them in a good humor we 
were off again up the river in the direction 
our birds had gone. Jack had turned to ask 
me something when he interruped himself to 
tell me that my nose was frozen. This par- 
ticular feature is unduly prominent with me 
and its isolation from the base of supplies 
renders it “shy” on circulation, so that it 
grows chill and clammy in Indian summer 
and has been frozen stiff by Thanksgiving. 
These frost bites result in an exceedingly 
red-looking and painful member which later 
peels off like a boiled potatoe. After a few 
moments of vigorous rubbing and pinching. I 
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succeeded. in restoring animation and there- 
after my wrinkling my nose like a cow 
I could tell whether the circulation had 
“made good” or was laying off. If the part 
felt stiff and difficult to move, off would 
come the mittens and the osteopathy re- 
commence, continuing until the organ be- 
came sensible to muscular control. 

I had been sitting on the sled rail, en- 
gaged in working my nose up to a fever 
heat, when suddenly, with a jerk that nearly 
unseated me, the team leaped into a sharp 
run. Glancing ahead the cause was appar- 
ent in the shape of a big Arctic hare 
that had hopped from the deep snow in the 
willows to the bare ice of the river and was 
leisurely working the kinks out of his legs 
a short distance ahead of us. 

The dogs quieted almost instantly, and with 
noses to the trail began to run madly, 
making our sled sing over the smooth ice, 
which allowed them a sure footing and offer- 
ed no resistance to the sled. In fact, here 
lay the danger, for with the accelerated 
speed, our sled, striking the little inequali- 
ties of the ice surface, was veering wildly, 
sometimes sliding nearly broadside on. 
Striking an obstacle, with a string of sparks 








“We were off Again Up the River.”’ 
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from the steel shoe, it would tilt on one 
runner, nearly hurling us headlong onto the 
ice, then back again to the other side. 

To control a team with the smell of game 
in their nostrils is impossible, yet a spill 
on the ice at this rate of speed meant pain- 
ful results, if not serious ones, while a run- 
away team would mean loss of outfit and a 
long trip home on foot. 

The duties of the “chauffeur” of a team in 
addition to “dog punching” consists of pre- 
venting an upset, if possible, so bidding the 
boys keep their seats, I balanced my 200 
pounds of avoirdupoise on the upper rail of 
the sled, changing from side to side as it be- 
gan its erratic flights. This method of shift- 
ing ballast was working admirably and we 
were enjoying our dizzy ride, when our pace- 
maker, thinking the excitement too tame, in- 
creased his speed, and turning abruptly, 
made for the willows on the river bank. 

This particular curve was not graded for 
our rate of speed, and when the dogs turned 
the sled swung, skimming around broadside 
and striking an ice hummock upseting with 
such violence as to hurl me flying through 
the air like a frog. I believe a parabola is 
the most beautiful curve in geometry, yet al- 
though I feel that the one I described was 
geometrically perfect, its beauty did not ap- 
peal to me. Experience on a bicycle track, 
from the days of the high wheel onward, 
had taught me valuable things about falling, 
and I rejoiced in the knowledge that unlike 
a board track there were no splinters here. 

I landed amid a rain of dead birds with 
the breath knocked out of me and a mental 
photograph of Jack and McMillan in posi- 
tions absolutely defying the laws of nature. 
Mac was evidently attempting to rise at the 
critical moment, and with his long legs 
curled beneath him, had added to his mo- 
mentum by jumping at random—so I caught 
a fleeting glimpse ofa giant, red-headed 
Scotchman apparently seated at ease on the 
ice, but progressing with surprising rapidity 
in the direction we had been going. I had 
never before seen a practical demonstration 
of the Scotch game of “curling.” I believe I 
would enjoy watching a game. 

Jack’s early training on the deck of a cat- 
tle pony asserted itself, and clinging tightly 
to the sled he was dragged up the bank 
through the snow, and into the bushes 


where the dogs, becoming entangled, came 
to a stop and awaited us with wagging tails, 
lolling tongues and an expression plainly 
saying: “We gave him the run of his life, 
didn’t we?” We found Jack with pipe still 
clinched between his teeth, gingerly testing 
his knee caps. 

“They were my only points of bearing for 
fifty yards,” said he, “and if they weren’t 
good, thick Missouri knee caps, they’d be 
looking like a glass of tooth-picks, now.” 

An excited team will tie knots in its har- 
ness that would defy a sailor to unravel, so 
while the others gathered up the debris scat- 
tered across the river, I attempted to 
straighten out the tangle. 

Busied in this way I suddenly became con- 
scious of an ominous movement of the air 
which till now had been deathly still. Glanc- 
ing North up the valley I saw that which 
caused me to snatch the struggling dogs 
out onto the ice with a curse, and utter a 
ery of warning to my companions. The 
mountains, towering on either hand, had 
changed, and instead of standing clear-cut 
and white in the marble stillness, a dim haze 
had veiled the landscape while from the 
peaks flew gossamer streams of whirling 
snow, like thin smoke of many fires. As yet 
the air of the valley was scarcely stirring, 
but as we gazed, the twin walls of moun- 
tains gleaming miles northward up the val- 
ley were silently blotted out by the gray 
clouds of snow that swept down upon us. 
We were in the icy grip of the “Terror of 
the Northland,” the sudden breath of the 
Arctic which sweeps south without warning 
over this desolate wilderness. 

“We'll have to run before it,” said Jack, as 

we hurriedly donned the fur “parkis’” which 
till now had remained unsued. “No living 
thing could face a wind in this cold.” 
“As we threw the birds in the sled, a puff 
of snow whirled past, enveloping us in a 
stinging cloud of frost crystals, while the 
dogs whined uneasily and strained against 
the harness. 

The storm did not break suddenly, nor did 
it sweep down upon us with the roar and 
violence of a hurricane, but rather with a 
darkening of the heavens there came a rest- 
less stirring of the air which rapidly quick- 
ened and brought with it a moaning flurry 
of snow. This writhed along the ground as 
though loth to part from its drifts. 
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“I Straightened Out the Tangle.” 


MecMillan’s hooded figure floated ahead of 
us, visible only above the waist, his long 
legs invisible in the swirling snow, which 
clinging close to the earth, hid the dogs 
from view and seemed to buoy us up on a 
drifting sea of white. Soon the familiar 
landscape faded out and we were hurried on 
through a thick, gray, biting atmosphere, 
trusting to our general sense of direction. 

Given a good sleeping-bag, the proper 
course to pussue in an extremity of this kind 
is to free the dogs from the harness and 
seeking the shelter of the sled, crawl inside 
the bag and wait for the storm to abate. 
This is no beauty sleep which one enjoys in- 
side a deerskin sack during the two or three 
days that a blizzard rages, but with suffi- 
cient food to sustain bodily heat it is a safe 
resource. 

Totally unprepared as we were, the anx- 
iety I saw in Jack’s countenance was mir- 
rored in mine, but I thanked my stars for 
not having a little wife waiting for me back 
at the claim, as he had. 

McMillan paused until we blew up to his 
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side, and speaking through ice-burdened 
whiskers said, “Either my _ direction is 
wrong or the wind is changing. If we keep 
this course we’ll be out on the ice of the 
Behring sea by night-fall.” 

“We don’t need to complicate this pleas- 
ant situation by getting onto the ice-pack 
with an offshore gale,” shouted Jack. “We'd 
better take the consensus of opinion and 
strike for the point we think is home.” 

The plain lying between the foot hills and 
the ocean is devoid of vegetation and makes 
it extremely easy to wander out upon the 
ice-floe. Confused by the approaching dark- 
ness and the blinding snow, I feared for the 
result in such a case. 

It semed to our strained imaginations that 
we had travelled for hours before the early 
darkress, hastened by the gloom of the 
storm, settled upon us, and the dogs, wearied 
by constant plunging through soft snow and 
heavy with ice-matted coats, stopped, pant- 
ing and exhausted. 

There is no rest for man or beast on the 
frozen trail, and after cleaning the ice from 
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their faces, with a cheering word to each, 
we forced them on. 

When another hour had dragged itself by, 
the long, heavy dog whip was curling among 


them, and with hoarse cries of encourage- 


ment we plodded onward. 

Suddenly with a shout Jack halted us. 
“We're out on the pack!” said he, and stoop- 
ing he dimly showed us the ragged point of 
an up-ended ice cake from which the snow 
had been blown. 

With my sheath knife I chipped a piece 
off and the briny taste told me that we were 
indeed upon the ice of Behring Sea and per- 
haps headed for open water a few miles off 
shore. Fortunately we had not encountered 
a crevice, for had we done so nothing would 
have prevented our plunging into it, blinded 
and driven by the gale and with no question 
as to the result, for even though regaining 
the solid ice, the excessive cold would have 
instantly congealed our heavy clothes into 
icy armour impossible to bear. 

Turning, we fought our way back again 
into the storm, but the dogs refused to face 
the cutting sleet. The heavy butt of the dog 
whip only produced whines of pain, so head- 
ing as closely to the wind as possible we 
changed our course back toward the shore. 

I was faint from hunger and very tired. 
We had traveled for an endless time in this 
direction when McMillan staggered back to 
the sled and throwing himself upon it said, 
“I’m afraid I can’t make it much farther. 
One of my skis is broken and I’m too far 
gone to travel without it.” 

Jack listlessly rubbed his cheeks 
snow as he sank behind the sled. 

“Fellows, my face has started to freeze,” 
said he. “We might as_ well try to walk 
around till morning. We may go it till day- 
light if we keep moving and don’t let each 
other go to sleep.” 

I was glad to yield to an overpowering de 
sire to stop. Rest was what I wanted and a 
little doze. It seemed many days since I 
had slept, and a few moments’ sleep now 
would fix me finely. 

Too drowsy and exhausted to answer, I 
went forward to cut the harness from the 
dogs, thinking that they at least would sleep 
the storm out and return safely to the claim. 

Immediately upon stopping every animal 
save one, had curled up and was sleeping in 
its tracks. “Keno,” the leader, sat up and 


with 
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with quivering nostrils was casting the wind 
for a scent. Three winters on the trail with 
this shaggy veteran had taught me the sig- 
nificance of his every move and had bred 
absolute confidence in his instinct. 

“He smells a camp!” I shouted, and fell 
to madly pulling, beating and kicking the 
weary brutes onto their feet. We yelled and 
coaxed and entreated, careful not to confuse 
the leader who, given his head, started rap- 
idly into the very teeth of the storm, occa- 
sionally raising his nose to the wind. 

Soon one of the big gray wheel-dogs 
whined eagerly and strained into the har- 
ness, and with a chorus of sharp cries the 
team broke into a run while we clung stub- 
bornly to the sled and plunging heavily were 
dragged up: over a bank where the blizzard 
howled down from the hills above. and tear- 
ing the hoods from our faces, froze our wet 
streaming hair. Then the dogs were sud- 
denly swallowed up in a dark hole which 
pierced the depts of a large drift, and with 
a crash the sled struck the log forming one 
side of the entrance, throwing us partially 
into the low black tunnel of an “egloo.” 

Almost instantly a blaze of light appeared 
at the end of the passage as a door swung 
open disclosing the rough interior of a road- 
house, while a man’s tall figure was silhou- 
etted against the square of welcome bright- 
ness. A ravishing steam of hot cooking as- 
sailed our nostrils, and as he waded towards 
us through the struggling mass of smoking 
wolf-dogs he cried, “My God, strangers! 
Who hits the trail on a night like this?” 














The Low, Black En- 
trance of an “‘Egloo’’ or 
Road House, 
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ON THE TRACK OF THE SKiI. 


By VIRGINIA PENDLETON McMECHEN. 


HE SPORT of skeeing in the 
Rockies begins in Decem- 
ber and usually continues 
until late in March, a great 
depth of snow being essen- 
tial, that the snowshoer 
may avoid rocks and 
other obstructions in his 
perilous downward path. It 
is only when the sun casts 
its shadows that the snow- 
shoer can find joy upon the 
hillsides. Slowly as the 
light fades from them a 
thin crust forms upon the 
massive banks of snow. 

Over this enameled surface, the skee glides 
with incredible lightness, barely cracking 
the glossy coat as its rider sweeps to the 
level lands below, with what ecstacy only 
he who has taken one of these swift rides on 
the Norwegian shoe can know. 

In southern Colorado, where the writer 
spent a recent winter, this sport assumes 
larger proportions than are met with in 
other sections of the West. Here, where a 
quartete of hills—Sultan, Anvil, Boulder and 
Kendal—enclose one of those level stretches 
of coutnry termed “parks,” stands the min- 
ing camp of Silverton. Occupying an eleva- 
tion of nearly 10,000 feet above sea-level, its 
encircling peaks tower 4,000 feet above it. 
The common web-foot, used chiefly on the 
level rather than in the hills, is seldom 
seen here, while the skee, noted for its coast- 
ing facilities, has acquired great popularity, 
not only as a means of pastime but also as 
an instrument of necessity in the hands of 
the miner who during the severe winter sea- 
son wanders off among the hills with his 
snowshoes on his back, penetrating regions 
which in many instances would prove inac- 
cessible without the accompanying shoes. 
Long after the now has disappeared from Sil- 
verton’s fair basin, the miner still finds use 
for his shoes among the hills. In the earlier 
days of the camp’s existence, before civili- 
zation had wrought upon the climate that 





moderation which the old-timers of the West 
invariably ascribe to it, the women even did 
their marketing and made iheir friendly 
calls upon these same “Chicago pedals,” as a 
witty member of one of our snowshoeing 
parties aptly dubbed them. 

On looking at these awkward shoes for 
the first time, one cannot but marvel at the 
skill manifested in their use. Once upon 
them the mystery is to a large extent dis- 
sipated and a delightful sensation of sur- 
prise and pleasure takes its place. Measur- 
ing from six to ten feet in length, the shoe 
is usually made of hard wood and rarely ex- 
ceeds half an inch in thickness with the ex- 
ception of the middle portion where the foot 
strap is attached. Here the depth is about 
one inch, gradually tapering toward either 
end. The back of the shoeis cut off square, 
but the front is rounded and curved up- 
ward. The foot strap, consisting of two 
leather thongs, six or eight inches in width 
and attached to either side of the shoe, 
meets above the foot in the form of an arch, 
the two halves being held together by lace- 
strings, thus enabling*the wearer to obtain 
any desirable fit. Directly behind the arch- 
ing strap is placed a small wooden block 
that fits into the hollow of the foot and 
holds the heel in place. Before using the 
shoe is waxed to diminish the friction be- 
tween the contending surfaces. 

The shadows were just beginning to fall 
aslant the hills when our party of thirty be- 
gan the ascent of Anvil. The men wore 
short jackets and yellow leggins, any avail- 
able article serving as head-gear, though fur 
caps were largely in the ascendency, a hat 
of any other description being prone to take 
flight while its owner is in the act of spin- 
ning giddily down the hillside. The women 
were dressed in short skirts and leggins, 
wearing some woolen covering on the head. 
All were in the gayest of spirits, for the 
snowshoer is always on the alert for a good 
chance to laugh. 

“Seeing beginners take headers in the 
snow is about the only fun we have here,” 
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one young fellow remarked, with a smile 
that betrayed much of his future expecta- 
tions. 

Far up the slope of Anvil the trunk of a 
tree stood out of the snow. This had once 
been the starting point of a toboggan slide 
and offered an uninterrupted sweep of a 
quarter of a mile. Hither we directed our 
steps, but, finding that another party was in 
the act of taking possession, we continued 
our way toward a small mesa that lay upon 
Anvil’s bulky slope. Descending on a far 
steeper grade than the slide, it yet furnish- 
ed a much shorter run. By coasting down 
its further end and steering along the side 
hill that swept on below it, a superb run 
cold be obtained. Had a beaten trail been 
present, our ascent had been much more 
rapid. The snow proved too deep for wading 
and we were obliged to mount on snowshoes. 
A few steps up the slippery slope and a 
shoe would glide rapidly backward, its 
owner frantically clutching his pole and en- 
deavoring to stay its progress in all possible 
and impossible ways. Sometimes he would 
be compelled to throw himself forward 
against the bank, seize shoes and pole in a 
firm grasp and start out anew. The ascent 
was made chiefly by tacking. Turning the 
shoes sidewise and tilting them toward the 
hillside, the snowshoer would cut across to 
the right, then wheel and whirl to the left, 
finally after much labor reaching the point 
of descent, 


At intervals during the climb we dropped 
down upon our shoes to view the world be- 
neath us. A slight mist overhung the gap 
between Sultan and Anvil, and through it 
the sun shone with a pale luster that was 
reflected with delicate variations of tint 
upon the clouds above. The point of sky 
where the sun was sinking appeared as a 
dazzling diamond of vast dimensions and il- 
lumitable light across whose radiating cen- 
ter the filmiest of veils was temporarily 
drawn, moderating its central  brilliancy 
while adding to the luster of its berder. 

“Look at the Needles” cried one of the 
party. A mass of jagged spars that loomed 
in the distant gap between Kendal and Sul- 
tan were gleaming like burnished _ steel 
against the sky. As long as the faintest 
suggestion of the sun’s light lingered in the 
little park, the Needles retained their glit- 
tering points. 

At last we stood upon the brink of the 
mesa and looked downward upon tracks that 
interlaced in hopeless confusion. One by 
one we prepared for the headlong plunge 
into the depths below. Reversing the long 
shoes was an awkward procedure although 
the skilled snowshoer finds it but a trifling 
feat. Some of our party jumped off, there- 
upon sinking waist-deep in the snow, and 
turning the shoes about remounted or sat 
down upon them waiting for a more venture- 
some spirit to take the initiative. Many of 
the townspeople were out inspecting us 
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through field glasses. One of our experts 
was expounding the science of snowshoeing 
for the benefit of some inexperienced mem- 
bers, when a stir was perceptible in the 
group. 

“In going down this side hill,” he was 
saying, “bend the shoes toward the right, 
keeping them as nearly level as possible. 
All bend forward and as you near the bot- 
tom straighten up. Otherwise you are liable 
to plunge forward, while standing too erect 
in descending nas a tendency to throw you 
backward.” 

“Ready.” 

I heard the shout and turned just in time 
to see the first of our party, a young lady 
born in the region, shoot out over the mesa 
as though fired from a catapult. The experi- 
enced snowshoer seldom uses a pole in de- 
scending a hill. She held hers lightly poised 
before her in horizantal fashion and proved 
a graceful though perilous looking object. 
From the heights above, we watched her 
with breathless interest as alternately ris- 
ing and falling over the intervening hills 
and dales she went spinning on and on, 
growing smaller and smaller to our sight as 
she rapidly receded. Now, a speck against 
the background of the opposite mountain, 
she paused upon the bank of the Animas 
river that struggled through ice on the other 
side of the park. She seemed a part of the 
icy peak behind her, from whose pinnacle 
a soft white’ cloud continually drifted out- 
ward. It was snow driven before the wind 
and flying off into space. For a moment she 
stood there; then a shout rang out from the 
mesa. It was a good quarter of a mile run 
and was superbly done. Far below us the 
snowshoer was seen slowly reascending the 
hill. As soon as a beaten trail is effected, 
the shoes, in ascending, are carried over the 
shoulders, their weight combined with the 
hard upward climb rendering the return trip 
one of considerable labor, but constituting 
one of the most picturesque sights that can 
be met with on a snowshoeing day. 

“Look at Doc!” some one shouted. A 
ludicrous object claimed our attention. Doc, 
like myself, was inexperienced. By care- 
fully worming his way through the snow, 
he had arrived at the very brink of the mesa 
and now with his feet on either side of his 
shoes he appeared an object of mournful in- 


decision. One instant growing brave, he 
would slip a foot into its strap, but the mo- 
ment the shoe moved beneath him, which it 
did almost immediately, manifesting a far 
greater desire to start than Doc himself, he 
would hurriedly scramble back, indifferent 
to the entreaties yelled at him by descend- 
ing coasters. 

“Come on, Doc, try it. It won’t hurt you. 
You'll just fall in the snow.” 

















Beginners on Snowshoes. 


At last urged on by the laughs and jeers 
behind him, he succeeded in getting both 
feet in the straps. The snowshoes did the 
rest. With a despairing gasp he plunged into 
the snow about ten feet down the slope. Fi- 
nally emerging, a doleful sight, covered with 
snow, he furnished immense enjoyment to 
spectators both above and below. On the 
mesa above a young girl stood laughing. Doc 
bore it all with equanimity, as, with a tri- 
umphant smile, she sprang upon her shoes 
and shot down the hill. Ata certain point a 
tiny ridge broke the continuity of the slope. 
Here she lost her equilibrium, which vainly 
endeavoring to recover, she plunged head 
foremost into the snow and almost disap- 
peared from sight. She was struggling to 
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release herself when Doc’s dry tones came 
crawling down the hillside: 

“Say, Miss G——, since when did you be- 
gin to use your head for a snow plow?” 

Another and yet another went leaping 
down the track which soon took on the shin- 
ing appearance of glass, the descent becom- 
ing steadily swifter, steadily more perilous. 
Some withdrew to a safer track. A few of 
the bolder spirits appropriated the mesa’s 
face which was even more perilous than the 
glassy track they had left. Spinning breath- 
lessly down this steeper decline, a few had 
sped across the broad level space at the bot- 
tom of the hill and disappeared beyond a 
distant swell. Others met with far different 
fates. On nearing the botton, they would 
plunge madly forward into the drift, some 
times turning half a dozen somersaults be- 
fore a safe resting place was found. In 
some cases the feet would land first. In 
other less fortunate instances heads were 
ruthlessly buried with heels careening in 
the air above. Ludicrous as these sights 
necessarily were, they could not be viewed 
altogether without uneasiness. At times the 
snowshoer would plunge into space before 


he was half way down the hill, but the mo- 
mentum already acquired in the descent 
would hurl him ruthlessly onward, thirty or 
forty feet ahead. One of the shoes and actor 
in the drama generally parted company. If 
he retains his wits, the first move that the 
snowshoer makes upon such a momentous 
occasion is to clutch wildly for his shoes. 
Sometimes he is unsuccessful and a solitary 
shoe will pursue its way to the bottom while 
its mate remains in the grasp of the wistful 
gazer on the hillside above, who hurriedly 
scrambles out of the way as the ominous 
ery “track” comes fleeing down the slope 
behind him. Some kind-hearted companion 
may bring the shoe back on one of his re- 
turn trips, but courtesy of this nature is 
rarely met with in a party of snowshoers. 
More often the performer himself sits down 
upon the remaining shoe and slips and slides 
after the runaway. If he is brave, he may 
risk putting one foot behind the other on 
the same shoe and standing erect coast 
downward. This, however, is considered the 
most difficult feat in snowshoeing and is not 
frequently indulged in. One poor fellow ex- 
perienced the rare misfortune to break a 
shoe. Suddenly as he neared the bottom of 
the hill, he turned a somersault, quivered 
for an instant in horrible suspense, then a 
low crack was heard and the splintered frag- 
ments flew into space. 

The hills about the town seemed alive. 
'‘,0e fever had spread and excitement was at 
its pitch. Mesa upon mesa serriecd the bar- 
ren slope of Anvil. From its bottommost 
terrace we could see a party of school boys, 
who, having passed us a short time before, 
were now visible upon a smaller mesa far 
above. We had forgotten them, when down 
the hillside came the familiar call of “track.” 
A filmy white cloud suddenly appeared, like 
assnowslide, rapidly descending the mesa. A 
moment later arms and legs were seen 
struggling vainly through the mist that had 
quickly enveloped the hillside and half ob- 
secured the little group above. The reckless 
coaster had taken a plunge, the magnitude 
of which may be conjectured by reflecing on 
the storm of mist it raised. We had scarce- 
ly had time to speculate on the daring of his 
deed when there was a new commotion in 
the group above. . 

A race! The news spread swiftly over 
the slides. All snowshoeing ceased. The 
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range of the river slide was surrendered to 
the participants. Starting from the ledge 
above, they seemed to leap out into space 
and were spinning past us before we real- 
were some half a dozen boys in the group. 
ized that they had left the’ mesa. There 
Descending in a scattered bunch, gaining or 
losing upon one another as circumstances 
favored, they swept, with waving caps, 
upon the level land below. It was a, bold 
ride. 

Never can I forget my first descent, when 
for a few blissful seconds of time I felt the 
thrill of joy that the snowshoer alone can 
know. Some of our party had descended the 
track in pairs. The sight was picturesque 
and inviting by reason of its apparent ease. 
The shoes being placed side by side, the 
pole is held horizontally in front, the hands 
overlapping and locking the two securely to- 
gether. It was in this fashion that I made 
my first descent. The fierce brilliancy of 
the setting sun had long since died away 
and lights were appearing in the town be- 
low, but the gleaming whiteness alone 
proved all sufficient. A thrill of fear ran 
through me as we swept over the brink and 
shot down the glassy track. But oh! the 
downward sweep! 

Swiftly and more swiftly the track fled be- 
neath us and all objects paled away in one 
bewildering thought, one bewildering sight— 
snow, snow, snow, everywhere. Where were 
we going? I did not know. I did not care. 
My eyes were fastened on the glittering 
track alone, my every nerve strained to keep 
within its limits. I heard nothing but an 
occasional encouraging word from my com- 
panion coming as it seemed from afar over 
the vast spaces of sound waves that pulsed 
a tuneless tune about us. “Where the snow 
falls there is freedom.” Ah! yes, it was free- 
dom, freedom such as I had never realized 
before. The world and all was ours. I felt 
it in that supreme moment when, tingling 
from head to foot I threw a fleeting glance 
to the valley and caught the feeble glimmer 
of the lights below. A world if not the 
world lay at our feet. 

An old fairy tale came back to me in the 
rush of the seconds as the snow that flies 
before us in tiny billows, for we had left, 
long ago it seemed to me, the beaten track 
and were speeding over a slope of virgin 


white. The Ice-Maiden seemed to form in 
mystic shapes about us, growing more and 
more fantastic as we flew onward, more al- 
luring in grace, more uncanny in thought, 
now beckoning from some side hill, now 
from the banks of the Animas—river of lost 
souls—that rushed beneath. How appropri- 
ate its name! I wondered in a vague un- 
thinking way if the appellation were due to 
the Ice-Maiden’s grim gifts and if so, how 
soon I too might form one of the dark, un- 
resting throng. I seemed to hear again the 
triumphant cry: “I have you at last. Ihave 
waited for you long.” And then the Ice- 
Maiden’s chill form grew dim and I heard 
the soft whir, whir, whir of the snow that 
seemed to be bearing us on to eterniy. 
Down, down, down, and then utter darkness 
and doubt. What had happened? I found 
myself at the bottom of a small gully, my 
face buried in the snow. One snowshoe lay 
beside me. Its mate I discovered in the 
semi-darkness half way up the hill, standing 
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perpendicularly toe-downward in the snow. 
My companion had suffered a similar fate. 
The catastrophe, occasioned by the breaking 
in of the crust at some perilously thin spot 
had left him with one leg securely caught 
in the strap. Unable to release it, he had 
plunged helplessly down the hill, the acci- 
dent resulting in a seriously sprained knee. 


Friends soon came to the rescue and carried 
him back to town. 

The parties on the hillsides were breaking 
up. The calls of the snowshoer had ceased. 
A song came drifting to us. Night had 
fallen, but the ominous cry of “track” still 
seemed to echo from the hillside and flut- 
ter like a pale ghost over the sluggish wa- 
ters of the Animas. 

















Elk in Shaded Retreat of Jackson’s Hole, Wyo. 
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EXPEDITION TO THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT 


An account of the Most Successful Scientific Naturalist Expedition in History. 


It cost $15,000 and three lives. It 
and many new species of reptiles. 


brought to light sixteen new species of birds 
Sixty Galapagos tortoise alone netted $30,000, 


From the notes and photographs of Prof. Charles M. Harris. Commander of the 


Expedition. 
childs’ Expedition. 


The first information to be given forth by any member of the Roths- 


The Galapagos Islands are a volcanic group in the Pacific Ocean, situated on 


or near the equator. They are thirteen in number. the largest 


miles, with an elevation of 4,000 feet. 


measuring 60x15 


They can hardly be said to be peopled, 


being visited chiefly for their turtles, which are of enormous size. 


HE Galapagos group is mar- 
velously interesting to sci- 
entist, naturalist and lay- 
man alike. The _prehis- 
toric birds and _ reptiles 
with which it is inhabited 
are rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct. In the event of pur- 
chase by the United States 
immediate steps will 
doubtless be taken to pre- 
serve the native fauna. To 
the zoologist the Galapagos 
Islands are classic ground. 
Their natural history was 
unknown until they were 

visited by the “Beagle.” It was here that 

Darwin made many observations, of which 

it was said at the time, “whose importance 

upon the study of natural science have 
never been, equaled.” 

The last and most successful expedition 
to the Galapagos Islands was the famous 
Rothschilds’ expedition in 1897, headed by 
Prof. Charles M. Harris, now of Los An- 
geles, California. This expedition, under 
most adverse conditions, secured more than 
3,000 ornithological specimens for the mu- 
seums of the world. The vast material they 
collected is so elaborate as to no longer ad- 
mit of the statement that the problems to 
which Darwin called attention must remain 
unsolved. 

Of the trip in 1897 nothing authoritative 
has yet been published from any of the mem- 
bers, as they were all under promise to 
give forth no information until the volume 
recently issued by the Hon. Walter Roths- 
childs should have been brought from the 





press. The expedition secured data con- 
cerning many comparatively unknown and 
marvelously interesting birds and reptiles, 
as well as a remarkable series of photo- 
graphs which, up to this time, have never 
been dedicated to public notice. 

Hon. Walter Rothschilds of London, a 
member of the famous family of bankers, 
has at his country residence in England 
the largest private museum in the world. 
It was with the idea of adding to this valua- 
ble collection that he authorized his Amer- 
ican agent, Mr. Frank B. Webster of Hyde 
Park, Massachusetts, to send out an expe- 
dition to the Galapagos Islands and collect 
natural history specimens. The Rothschilds 
expedition was far more successful than had 
been hoped for. Sixty-four gigantic land 
tortoises and the largest and best collection 
of bird skins ever amassed were its result. 
The sale of sixty of the tortoises netted 
$30,000, so that, as a financial venture, the 
expedition was decidedly a success. 

With much enthusiasm Mr. Webster ar- 
ranged an expedition under Prof. Charles 
Miller Harris as chief naturalist. Mr. Har- 
ris proceeded to Colon to charter a vessel. 
Here three members of his party, Messrs. 
Robinson, Bullock and Cornell contracted 
yellow fever and died. Harris went to San 
Francisco to make a new start, but a fourth 
member of his expedition, Mr. George Nel- 
son, refused to go further and _ returned 
home. The intrepid Harris chartered the 
two-masted schooner Lila and Mattie and 
left San Francisco, accompanied by Messrs. 
R. H. Beck, F. P. Drowne and C. D. Hull as 
collectors. The little vessel, with a gross 
tonnage of 10,576, and a length over all of 
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Testudo Epipphium, New Species of 
Giant Land Tortoise, about to be Loaded 
On Vessel from Duncan Island. 

(Their First View of Water.) 


ninety-three feet, reached the Galapagos Is- 
lands directly on the equator and 4,000 miles 
from San Francisco on July 25, 1897. 
There are about twenty of these islands 
in the group. From Albemarble Island were 
brought the testudo ephippium, and from 
the Duncan Island the testudo vicena, two 
remarkable species of land tortoise found 
in the craters of extinct volcanoes. These 
species were practically new and were the 
two living species of six that have already 
become extinct. Over 14,000,000 of the tor- 
toise have been exported from the islands, 
some for food purposes, while the wild dogs 
on the island, descendants of those left by 
former Spanish settlers, are rapidly exter- 
minating the remainder. These tortoise lay 
an egg about the size of a billiard ball and 
nearly as round. The eggs are laid in a 
hollow of the ground and thinly covered 
with the warm loam that is found in the 
heart of the volcanoes. There are from 
nine to fifteen eggs in a nest and if they 
are not devoured by wild dogs they are 
soon hatched by the warmth of the earth. 
At the present time very few young tor- 
toises find an opportunity to live: they are 


soon picked up by marauding canines. 

The Rothschild expedition found only two 
of the tortoise during their three months’ 
exploration and these were well grown. The 
egg of the Galapagos tortoise is fairly good 
eating, although rather dry. The shell is 
very hard. The tortoise lives to be close 
upon 200 years of age, a ring in the shell 
testifying as to each year of growth. The 
oldest tortoise in the last expedition was 
150 years old. Probably he had never wan- 
dered more than half a mile from the spot 
where he was born, for the rarest species 
were found in the crater of an extinct vol- 
‘eano on Duncan Island, half a mile in width 
across the bottom with inside walls rang- 
ing from seventy-five to four hundred feet 
in height. The bottom had a very heavy 


undergrowth of grass and small shrubbery’ 


and cactus. It is upon this that the tor- 
totise in his natural house chiefly feeds, 
the clinging vines and green-leafed limbs 
of trees affording him an unlimited oppor- 
tunity of grazing. When the tortoises were 
brought to civilization they were fed on ba- 
nanas. At first they refused to eat and 
shrunk rapidly in weight, but finally, when 
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they had been prevailed upon they proved 
abundant feeders and also drank readily of 
water. Cabbage, cider and russet apples 
were also liberally supplied them. The 
sixty-four tortoises that survived the sea 
voyage were shipped from San Francisco 
to Hyde Park, Massachusetts, where they 
were confined in a greenhouse to recuper- 
ate. Thence they went to the London 300, 
where they again sought the tropic atmos- 
phere of a greenhouse. Unfortunately, they 
all perished one night in a slight and unex- 
pected frost when the roof of the green- 
house had not been closed down. This oc- 
casioned no pecuniary loss, however, for a 
stuffed tortoise is just as valuable as a live 
animal. 

The first batch of tortoises was found in 
the crater of a volcano 1,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Prof. Harris and his men 
had to climb three or four miles from the 
shore inland, over lava beds up in the air a 
fifth of a mile, and then descend 400 feet 
down into the crater. These tortoise were 
in such an out of the way place that they 
had never been captured by the natives. It 
took three weeks of solid work to get them 
to the boat. The big fellows, weighing from 
100 to 200 pounds, would be turned on their 
backs and tied to a heavy pole. Then the 
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journey up and down and away would be- 
gin. At times it was necessary to lower the 
burden over precipices fully 100 feet high. 
Again, no headway could be made without 
cutting trails through cactus and vines with 
machetes. Everything had a thorn or 
sticker of some sort to it, even the rocks, 
to cut and scratch the flesh of the explor- 
ers. Twenty-nine tortoises were removed 
from that volcanic hole.. Some varieties of 
the Galapagos tortoise were much larger 
than those found in this crater, reaching a 
weight of from 600 to 1,100 pounds. 

It is interesting to note that the tortoises 
travel in pairs and there were distinct 
trails in the lava of the crater showing 
where the monsters had crawled for bygone 
ages. Rocks were found with grooves worn 
by the tortoises when they had climbed 
to drink of the water contained in some 
hollow cleft. 

The Galapagos tortoise seems to increase 
steadily in weight as it grows older. Mr. 
Harris says that in 1814 Captain Parker, 
commanding an American privateer, landed 
on one of the Galapagos Islands and picked 
up a tortoise which then weighed fifty-eight 
pounds. March, 1898, the same tortoise, in- 
creased in weight to 858 pounds, was re- 
ceived in London by Mr. Rothschilds. The 
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Sula Variegata(New Spe- 
cies of Gannett) with 
Eggs. The old Bird Was 
Pushed Back from Her 
Nest with a Club so that 
the Eggs Might be Pho- 
tographed. 


banker suspects that Captain Parker may 
have left others on islands elsewhere. He 
is anxious to find them. 

Not less interesting than the discovery of 
tortoises is the record of ornithological spec- 
imens bsought from the islands. Altogether 
for the expedition, 3,500 specimens were 
collected. Sixteen new species or sub-spe- 
cies were found, the most remarkable of 
which is a hitherto absolutely unknown spe- 
cies of cormorant (pholacrocorax Harrisi), 
named after Mr. Harris. The most unique 
feature of this bird is that it has a perfect 
wing and yet.so small—never over seven 
inches long—as to make the bird absolutely 
incapable of flight. The penguin, as is well 
known, has a wing more like a flipper and 
an imperfect one at that, which it uses as 
an aid in swimming. It is marvelous that 
this new species of cormorant should have 
a perfectly constituted member which is 
manifestly useless for the purpose for which, 


apparently, it has been endowed. This is 
the most valuable ornithological discovery 
of many years. These birds were found in 
only one place, on the northwest coast of 
Warborough Island. The island is twenty- 
five miles across in every direction, and the 
coast is extremely rough at this point. The 
work of capturing these cormorant was 
very dangerous; they were not hard to 
shoot, but it was difficult to pick up a dead 
bird, as it was dashed about by the break- 
ers among the rocks. Another newly-discov- 
ered sub-species was the Webster’s gannet, 
named in honor of Mr. Webster. These 
birds, which are as large as a Pekin duck, 
were absolutely fearless of human beings, 
as, indeed, were most of the birds upon the 
islands. One of these gannets had to be 
pushed off the nest with aclub in order that 
its eggs might be photographed with the 
bird. The Webster’s gannet possesses a 
vigorous flight and often goes 100 miles or 
more out in the sea to feed, returning the 
same night. On one of these islands where 
the gannets were found they always nested 
on the ground. On another they were in- 
variably found nesting in the trees about 
fifteen feet above the earth. Perhaps they 
had learned that. in the latter island some 
predatory animals were wont to disturb 
their nests. A remarkable fact in regard to 
these islands was that, however near they 
were—in some instances only five miles 
apart—each island possessed its own sepa- 
rate and distinct species and was appar- 
ently ever unvisited by birds from neighbor- 
ing islands. The isolation of species con- 
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firms the theory that each of the Galapagos 
group was thrown up separately by volcanic 
action. In this connection may be men- 
tioned a bird of very limited range, a new 
variety of albatross, the Diomedia Irrorato, 
although most species of the albatross are 
prone to wander all over the sea-covered 
portions of the globe. This dweller in the 
land of marvelous fauna seems quite con- 
tent to stay at home. These birds were so 
fearless asto be positively belligerent when 
men approached and all those taken were 
killed with clubs. This was a magnificent 
bird and the illustrations show its fearless- 
ness of man. On one of the islands, Hood 
Island, the party found some great rookeries 
of this species of albatross. The birds were 
in groups a mile or more inland on a smooth 
patch of ground. Some of the groups con- 
tained a dozen or more individuals. They 
were very tame, but some attacked the ex- 
plorers in a savage manner. A curious and 
interesting pastime of these birds resembled 
fencing, as near as birds can imitate it. In 
every direction birds were fencing in pairs. 
They used their beaks as foils. They would 
stand opposite each other and throw their 
heads up in the air. Then they would make 
two or three preliminary bows and parries, 
and, after fencing a minute or less one 
would throw up its head and utter a note 
with his bill wide open, and then assume the 
first position again. The other would fol- 
low the example and the same performance 
would thus be gone through with many 
times. These albatross had a swagger like 


“a bowery tough.” And as they had to run 
some thirty yards over the ground before 
flying, they give a most ludicrous appear- 
ance. The Galapagos hawk was very sim- 
ilar to Swenson’s hawk of California. 

The party took over 3,000 bird skins cov- 
ering every known species on the islands, 
and as has been stated, sixteen new or sub 
species. Probably there are a few more 
somewhere back in the hills which can 
hardly be reached by the feet of man. Mr. 
Harris says he often wished he had a mor- 
tar into which he could have loaded a 
sailor and fired him up to some particular 
spot otherwise inaccessible. 

Traveling by water is almost as difficult 
as journeying by land. The strong currents 
sweep away from the shore, and the winds 
are very light. Often on the last trip the 
boat would drift away from the point sought. 
Once when trying to make a harbor but 110 
miles distant, twelve days were required 
and over 1,400 miles were covered. There 
are few insects on the Galapagos Islands, 
not even a mosquito. There is only one 
man, a Spaniard, who lives there with his 
slaves, criminals, exported from Ecuador, 
600 miles distant. 

The only mammals are not indigenous. 
They are wild dogs, wild cattle of a small 
size, hogs, burros, goats and rats, all de- 
scendants of mammals brought from the 
mainland. 

However, these animals are so rapidly 
multiplying on the larger islands that they 
are replacing the indigenous fauna. 





Testudo Epipphium Captured in Duncan 
Island. These animals are not ‘‘Turtles,”’ 
and the ——— is now Practically Extinct. 
Note the Great Strong Paws. 
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By MORRIS GIBBS, M. D. 


O YOU want to hear ofa 
first-class outing and how 
to make it? Thinking that 
you do I have saved the 
figures and details of the 
entire trip that several of 
us made, and also the rec- 
ord of events just as they 
occurred in the woods by 
the lake and by the brooks. 
For, be it known, I am the 
secretary of the “Tenner 
Club,” and am chief record 
keeper of that mirth-loving 
and fun-getting organiza- 
tion. 

Now, very few people know how to take 
an outing, and many make a vain attempt 
year after year and yet never find the se- 





* cret of where to go or what to take or how 


to enjoy themselves. There are many peo- 
ple who are entirely unfit to go into the 
woods because they are bags of complaint, 
while there are many others who have the 
making of good “outers” if they had a half 
chance and someone to show them the 
ropes. The right way to take an outing is 
to band together and buy your provisions 
in cahoots. Get a whole lot of it and when 
you get into camp you will not be sorry 
that you brought the goods. Take the ad- 
vice of an old experienced camper and meet 
with your friends and discuss the project. 
Elect a buyer and give him the list to fill. 
Then go into the woods and have a good 
time. It does not cost much and you can 
get along with one man as a helper and 
save a considerable from the following point- 
ers. The actual figures will teach you a 
good lesson and so I will give theni to you 
sO you may see what we took our outing 
for and draw your conclusions accordingly. 

Following is the list of provisions and fix- 
ings. Besides these articles each man car- 
ried what he wished, and as there were 
many cranks in the party many foibles 
were indulged. 


Flour, ten 25-lb. sacks of the best...:$ 8.50 


Corn meal, two 25-lb. sacks......... 1.30 
Hard-tack, in paper boxes........... 1.98 
Prepared pan-cake flour............. 1.65 
oe ERE Say Te Cee eT ae 2.28 
eA Pert Tere rrr eee 1.87 
As. cach dive seh hon Che eenn ee a8 3.92 
ee TS wh dig case ceeess 3.34 
a ee a ee 3.08 
Lard, in small cans, 20 pounds..... 1.60 
Potatoes, ome bushel. .....ccccsccece 45 
1. nL. . as 'v's 0.0 0054.08 0 & 2.18 
ns os cima i eae ne 3's 3.25 
Beans, the small white, one bushel.. 2.10 
Cod fish, in boxes, boneless.......... 1.05 
OS” REA Serr 1.99 
Maple syrup, six small cans........ 5.20 
Salt, pepper, baking powder, soda, 
rT, soc 6 eee sbeee bn 00 os 2.26 
Sugar, in convenient bags.......... 5.60 
Coffee, in cans, the best browned, 
iis exh eens ed Siena she % 8.55 
Canned corned beef and sausages.... 4.00 


Canned raspberries, strawberries, 
cherries, pineapple, apples, peach- 


Oe ER, nou bab padee 6st enee 8.76 
Tomato catsup and table sauce...... 3.98 
Lemons, six dozen, in small bags.... 1.60 
Olives, pickles, and other articles, for 

emergencies and snake bites.... 16.00 


Beer, 36 half dozens, Pilsner, in bags 20.50 
Wine, 4 dozen, for use in case where 
WO RAVE COMAPERY ..cccccccecss 26.00 





OT ee eee ee ee $142.19 
In addition to this amount we bought 
from the farmers the following: 





Eggs, 46 dozen at 18c per doz......... $ 8.28 
Milk, 27 gallons at 18c per gal........ 4.86 
Spring Chictbens BB... ...ccccccccccccss 7.28 
Potatoes and other vegetables........ 4.16 
SG, SE ss wan 08-5 URN Nee Res 4.18 

ea ee ee $28.76 


For our outfit we carried the following 
articles for general use at the camp: 
Two dozen tin plates, same of knives, 


and forks and same of spoons... .$1.86 
One dozen large tin spoons, 4 dish 

pans, 2 large knives, 2 dippers.... 1.16 
One baker, 18 glasses, 6 pepper and 

EE EE es dors cxtnwinkSsasekecéns 1.22 
Twelve tin cups, 2 frying pans, 1 doz. 

SE ID ooh Od 5 oe het ep mandens 1.52 


Other dishes and appliances in kitchen 
Gn COG sion acs vodvececcs 
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We carried two section boats and two ca- 
noes as some of our party were canoe en- 
thusiasts. After leaving the railway we 
spent one night at a hotel, and there was the 
expense of teaming the duffle to the lake. 
Our railroad transportation all went in to- 
gether and as I am secretary and treasurer 
I can tell to a fraction all the items. Suf- 
fice it to say that all other expenses includ- 
ing transportation of twelve persons, team- 
ing, hiring the cook and helper, hiring the 
farmer’s boys on errands, and all extras, 
not recorded above—came to $98.00 addi- 
tional, and as will be seen by adding up that, 
the entire cost of the trip was $275.84 or a 
fraction over $27.00 per man of the ten who 
paid for the outfit and provisions, while two 
others made good wages and as well en- 
joyed themselves. It must be acknowledged 
that this is a very reasonable figure consid- 
ering that we really did not do a stitch of 
work and practically loafed over five weeks. 
It may be‘said that one man in the party 
actually saved $72.00 by leaving his hotel 
and taking to the woods, while all were the 
gainers in cash by the operation, and cer- 
tainly all were benefitted by the agreeable 
change. 

Now when we had all of the provisions in 
compact form for transportation, there was 
the addition of the duffle for each individ- 
ual, and it was amusing to see how some of 
the bundles were put up. One man had a 
feather bed, and as he would not go unless 
we permitted him to take it along, we final- 
ly gave in. When every thing was in the 
car there was enough to nearly fill the 
space. 

Then away we flew and the locomotive 
seemed to give additione! puffs as we 
steamed out of the station. A ride of a lit- 
tle over an hour brought us to the little 
backwoods town where we were to make 
connection for the lake, but as we had to 
take a late start we decided to stop all 
night at the little hotel. Next morning at 6 
o’clock we were on the way by three 
wagons which held most of our truck and 
which took us to within a mile of our des- 
tination. This last mile was the carry for 
all hands as the lake was nearly surrounded 
by a thick growth of timber and underbrush, 
an ideal spot for a retired camp. 

We lugged over load after load and all 


took a hand. There were all sorts of non 
descript bundles besides the packages with 
handles. Gripsacks, tents, boxes of provis- 
ions, bedding (and one man even took a 
steamer trunk), and the feather bed spoken 
of. All the packages with handles were 
readily transported, and most everything ex- 
cepting the canoes and section boats were 
readily carried. The man with the feather 
bed had to hire a boy to carry his duffle. We 
had lugged in all of our stuff by noon, and 
at that hour the dinner horn was heard 
blowing and all hands hustled to headquart- 
ers. 

Jim, the cook, had prepared a shake-down 
meal, as he called it, but all hands pronounc- 
ed it as good as they ever ate, and a more 
self-satisfied crowd never left the table at 
the end of the midday meal than our party. 
Then we proceeded to smoke and discuss 
the matter of the outing. I must tell you 
of our situation and the prospects. 

We were on the edge of a lake of four 
miles in length, and about a mile and a 
half in breadth—an irregular-shaped sheet 
of water and margined with small bays and 
having channels and small streams connect- 
ing with three other lakes; two smaller and 
one larger, and all within a mile or so of 
our lake. At one end was a marsh and in 
the fail the ducks congregated there as 
several of us well knew by previous exper 
ience. There were bass in plenty in the 
lakes and also calicoes, bull heads, pike 
muscallunge, perch and several other fishes 
of edible qualities. Frogs abounded along 
the marshy borders in several quarters 
within easy reach, and in fact it was an 
ideal spot to make camp. At about two 
miles distance was another club house on 
another lake, and we exchanged calls with 
the members occasionally. They were good 
fellows and after out-door sport, as were the 
members of our party. 

Our house stood within a few feet of the 
bluff that overlooked the lake. This bluff 
was a gentle slope, perhaps fifteen feet high, 
and after reaching the level below it was a 
matter of ten yards or so to the water’s 
edge. A good pier was built out into the 
lake, and a first-class boat house constructed 
on the shores. This boat house was much 
too large for our use and it was filled at 
times with a varied assortment of truck 
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when we were camping at the lake. 

The cottage (“castle,” as we called it) 
was of the make of the regulation summer 
house at outing resorts, and was a combipa- 
tion of the comfortable with the wide-open. 
It was built from lumber hauled from down 
the lake over two miles in the winter on 
the ice. It was placed here at our sugges- 
tion and was so constructed that no one 
could interfere with us. The lake has a 
swale running from one part across a neck 
of land and which completely cuts it off un- 
less one wishes to wade through mud and 
swampy underbrush. We even went fur- 
ther and dug a ditch across the path we had 
constructed to the castle and across the 
“mote” we made a draw bridge. In this way 
we were “exempt” and as select as we 
wished, for no one could bother us unless 
they imposed upon us by the water route. 
From this reason we called the establish- 
ment “the castle.” It was three miles to 
the nearest highway and almost that dis- 
tance to the nearest farmer’s, across coun- 
try. 

The “castle” had five rooms, a kitchen, 
big dining room and one chamber below 
and two bedrooms above. There was also 
a lean-to back of the rear door and an ice 
house well supplied. The lower chamber 
was taken by the man with a feather bed, 
as the room had all of the belongings to 
make a respectable home establishment. 
But I promise you that the star boarder had 
to pay well for the privilege, and if he 
hadn’t set up the cigars, etc., right along 
we would have made existence rather un- 
comfortable for him even if he was the lead- 
ing stockholder. 

Two of the party slept upstairs and the 
other chamber was occupied by the cook 
and helper. Five of us slept in tents, two 
in one large tent 12x16 feet in size, and 
three of us in a tent that we had used for 
a good many years, and that seemed like 
home to us whenever we looked at it. 
Some of the party had cot beds; some 
used sheets; some did not. Some used blan- 
kets, some preferred quilts. Anyone could 
do as he pleased, and if a man preferred to 
sleep with his clothes on—why, it was no 
one’s business. There were a few points, 
however, which all agreed upon, and that 
was a set of rules, as we called them. It 
may be as well to spread the rules before 
the readers, so that imitators may know 
what to expect. 

These were the rules pasted on the front 
door of the castle: 

1. No man shall borrow, beg or steal any 
rod, fishing tackle or underwear without the 
permission of the other fellow. (This does 
not apply to Sunday.) 


2. He who snores may be fired from the 
tent, bed and camp by a two-thirds vote. 

3. No one shall shout, sing or raise 
“Cain” after the others have retired. (Con- 
viction means instant execution.) 

4. The wearing of a necktie at any time 
excepting when company is in camp is pro- 
hibited, and punishable by a fine of $1 for 
common fund. 

5. No man shall eat more than five meals 
per day. 

6. Politics, religion and war talk strictly 
prohibited. (When you feel savage _ split 
wood for the cook or else clean fish.) 

7. Anyone may wear his hat at the table, 
but he must say “if you please” when asked 
if he wishes more flapjacks. Always say 
“your honor” to the judge when at table, 
but “call him” on a pair of deuces if you 
wish. 

8. Everything else goes. No limit or 
questions. 

By order of THE COMMITTEE. 

As soon as we had finished smoking after 
dinner we proceeded to unpack the housé 
furnishings and arrange the hall in the “cas- 
tle.” We found our last season's fixings 
and resurrected two long colored table 
cloths and one white one for Sunday, and 
also a lot of towels, napkins and other nec- 
essary truck in good shape. Tents were 
erected, bunks of hemlock boughs and cot 
beds were rigged up and all arranged in 
ship shape. The evening of the first day 
was the 17th of June, and all was well. 
There was a canvas boat among the duffle 
left over from last season in the castle, and 
this we set up, for there were several of 
us who preferred this boat for general use 
in fishing to all others. Many is the day’s 
trip we have taken in the canvas boat and 
for many purposes, particularly in ease of 
management, it beats all other craft. We 
came across a large canopy tent also and 
erected it in front of the castle and a little 
to one side of the portico. Our table was 
composed of three long boards cleated to- 
gether. This was placed on three saw- 
horses when meals were served, and at all 
other times the table, when in the way, 
could be quickly removed. This plan was 
very convenient, particularly when we 
wished to play cards outside. Very often we 
ate our dinners and the evening meal out of 
doors. 

For supper we had our last sirloin, which 
we brought with us. This, with flapjacks, 
pieced us out very well. Then the guitar 
was brought out and all hands joined in a 
few songs, after which we turned in early 
for our first night’s sleep in camp. 
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Foraging in the Deep Snow. 
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THE CARIBOU. 


By MADISON GRANT. 


(From the Seventh Annual Report of the New York Zoological Society.) 


HE name caribou is one of 
the few names manufac- 
tured by the American pi- 
oneers to describe an ani- 
mal found here. Unlike 
the name moose, which is 
of Indian origin, caribou is 
a modern FrenchCanadian 
corruption of “carre-boeuf”’ 
—or square ox—a word not 
without a certain descrip- 
tive power. The Algonquin 
equivalent is an-en-a-dik. 

The term. “caribou” is 
properly applied to all the 

American species of the 
genus Rangifer, while the word “reindeer” 
is limited to the old-world forms. In Europe, 
however, the latter name covers the entire 
genus. 

All classification is a question of defini- 
tion. To-day, nearly all the large North 
American mammals are undergoing a sys- 
tematic revision. There is a wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to whether or not cer- 
tain departures from accepted types should 
be recognized as species, or merely as local 
races. The determination of this question 
naturally depends upon the importance at- 
tached by different zoologists to the charac- 
ters upon which distinctions are based. 

Most of the distinctions between caribou 
species are based on size, color, and antler 
development. The writer is perfectly aware 
of the uncertainty of any of these tests. 
Size alone does not often form a sufficient 
reason for specific distinction. Color, espe- 
cially in an animal subject to seasonal va- 
riations, is apt also to be an uncertain fac- 
tor, and the warning of Linneus—“nenimium 
crede colori’—has been too often ignored by 
zoologists. 

Antler development is, if anything, a more 
variable quantity than either of the preced- 
ing characters. There is a wide range of 





irregularity in the antlers of all deer, reach- 
ing what is perhaps its maximum among the 
various groups of caribou. Animals in the 
same herd may differ widely in this respect. 
Even the antlers carried in the successive 
years of an animal’s growth may, and often 
do, vary; and the two antlers on the same 
animal may not be symmetrical. Neverthe- 
less, within the extreme limtis of this irreg- 
ularity there are certain types of architect- 
ure which, though clearly defined, are diffi- 
cult to describe. This is true of nearly all 
the genera of the deer family. 

The antlers of the Scandinavian elk and 
of the two species of moose are generally 
distinguishable, as are also antlers of the 
Virginia deer from certain localities. Fur- 
thermore, it is often possible to pick out 
moose antlers from the Rockies from those 
of eastern Canada. 

The above remarks apply to the caribou 
with peculiar force. The caribou from New- 
foundland can be distinguished from those 
of the mainland by those who have suffi- 
cient experience in this matter, although the 
distinction might defy definition in words. 
The typical eastern forms of antler could 
not possibdy be mistaken for a typical ant- 
ler from the Northwestern United States, or 
from British Columbia. Selected specimens 
from each locality might be found closely 
approximating, but, nevertheless, the main 
statement remains true that one familiar 
with the modifications of caribou antlers 
could, in many cases, name the locality of 
a typical set of antlers. 

(Owing to lack of space we have omitted 
Mr. Grant’s interesting chapters on “The 
Barren Ground Caribou” and the “Woodland 
Caribou,” quoting only his chapter on “The 
Newfoundland Caribou,” which follows.— 
Editor): 

Toward the end of the Pleistocene period 
the Island of Newfoundland, extending over 
the now submerged banks to the southeast, 
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Grant’s Caribou (“‘Rangifer Granti,’’ Allen). 


By courtesy of American Museum of Natural 
of tail, 80 inches; height at shoulder 44% inches. 


was connected with Labrador over the 
Straits of Belle Isle, which even now are lit- 
tle more than nine miles wide. Between 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton and Nova 
Scotia on the west, the present Straits of 
Cabot formed part of a deep sea which ex- 
tended into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This 
land connection to the north explains the 
distribution of fauna upon the island, es- 
pecially the absence of moose, which on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence appear to 
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Copyright, N. Y. Zoological Society, 1903, 
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have extended east of the Saguenay River 
into Labrador. 

Until recently it was believed that caribou 
crossed the Straits of Belle Isle when they 
were occasionally frozen over, and that the 
type found on the island was considered to 
be identical with that on the mainland, form- 
ing at best no more than a well marked 
local race. It is now known that no such 
crossings occur. Since 1896 they have been 
recognized as a separate species of Wood- 








Siberian Reindeer (‘‘Rangifer Tarandus,’’ Linn). Copyright, N. Y. Zoological S 


Photograph taken in New York ological Park Height at shoulder, 39% 
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land Caribou (Rangifer terraneouvae), and 
until the discovery of the Cassiar Mountain 
Caribou were considered the largest and 
handsomest representatives of the genus. 
The nearest relatives of the R. terraenouvae 
are of course the R. caribou of the adjoin- 
ing mainland. 

Two types of caribou are recognized by 
the natives of Newfoundland. The smaller 
variety inhabiting the southwest portion of 
the island south and west of Grand Pond, 
where the country is timbered with hard 
wood, is locally known as the “mountain 
caribou,” and is said not to migrate. The 
antlers are for the most part much smaller 
than those of the larger and better-known 
animal in the east and north of the island. 
There is no satisfactory explanation of the 
existence of these two types, but there are 
many similar instances among the various 
members of the deer family. Some moose 
are short legged and thick bodied, with 
widely palmated antlers, in contrast to oth- 
ers which are taller and more rangy. In 
the Adirondacks a similar contrast is found 
between the ordinary deer and the meadow 
buck, or swamp deer. This swamp deer has 
a thick body, short legs, and black dorsal 
stripe. Its antlers, which sometimes present 
the bifurcated prong of the closely allied 
rule deer of the West, have a heavy beam 
and burr thickly studded with small knobs. 
These variations, however, must be confined 
to individuals, as both forms mingle freely, 
and in fact these special characters appear 
to be confined to the males.. In Newfound- 
land, however, the smaller or mountain race 
inhabits a distinct locality. 

The larger variety migrates annually, go- 
ing north in the spring and returning in 
September, in bands of five to ten, seldom 
numbering over twenty-five. These bands 
are generally led by an old doe, while the 
“stags,” as the bulls are called in Newfound- 
land, are usually found in pairs. Many of 
the finest stags, however, do not migrate, 
but remain on the high barrens of the south. 
The migratory habits of the animals have 
been greatly disturbed by the recently com- 
pleted railroad, along the line of which a 
cordon of sportsmen formerly gathered in 
the fall, shooting at everything that passed. 
If this had continued a few years more the 
result would have been the separation of the 
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caribou into two herds, as was the case of 
the buffalo when the Union Pacific railroad 
first crossed the United States.. 

The velvet is shed during the first week 
of September, and for some time after the 
antlers are bright red in color, due not to 
dried blood, but to the rubbing of the antlers 
against spruce-trees and alders. 

As a general thing, only those antlers 
which have a double brow antler count high 
in points, a point being defined as a knob 
upon which a watch can be hung. One of 
the handsomest and most highly prized 
types of antlers is locally known as the 
“going-back head,” belonging to old stags on 
the decline; the beam is extremely massive, 
and the points short and numerous. Antlers 
with thirty points are considered to form a 
good head. Forty points are rare, and the 
days of the fifty-pointers appear to have 
passed, even if they ever existed. In the 
future the finer antlers will become increas- 
ingly rare, as one of the first symptoms of 
the decline of any given race of deer is the 
deterioration of antlers. In proof of this, 
witness the increasing scarcity of handsome 
wapiti heads. This also holds good of the 
moose of Maine’ and New Brunswick, where 
the best heads scarcely equal the average of 
those taken along the Upper Ottawa river. 
The antlers of the Scottish red deer are as 
inferior to those taken in the German forest 
as the latter are in turn inferior to Hunga- 
rian antlers from the same species. In all 
those countries, collections of antlers dating 
back several centuries show a tremendous 
decline in the best heads. Antlers in the 
eastle of Moritzberg, near Dresden, dating 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, are so large that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the animals which bore them were 


“of the same species as their degenerate de- 


scendants in the neighboring forests. This 
deterioration is chiefly brought about by 
long-continued elimination of the best stags, 
but too close inbreeding has probably aided 
the general decline. 

A new game law was enacted in 1902 
which shows a very earnest purpose on the 
part of the Newfoundland authorities to pro- 
tect their magnificent herds of caribou. If 
the law can be enforced against the natives, 
as well as against the visiting sportsmen, 
the former indiscriminate slaughter of deer 











Woodland Caribou (‘‘Rangifer Caribou.’’Gmel), Copyright, N. Y 


Photograph taken in New York Zoological Park. Height at shoulder, 49% in. 
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can be regulated, if not stopped. The diffi- 
culties of educating the natives of new coun- 
tries to respect game laws are, it is needless 
to say, very great. The new law, however, 
organizes the local guides, and makes them 
to some extent responsible for the observ- 
ance of the law. This is, of course, a step 
in the right direction. The prohibition of 
water killing, a special close time during the 
migratory season, and the prohibition of 
hunting within five miles of the railroad, are 
also features which commend the new law 
very strongly to all interested in game pre- 
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servation. The deer, however, have been 
so abundant in the past that they are still 
regarded by the natives as their chief sup- 
ply of fresh meat, and it will be some years 
before the Newfoundlanders themselves 
come to realize that intelligent and efficient 
protection is in their own interest. This, 
however, is the history of the enforcement 
of game laws everywhere. The law itself 
must be in advance cf public opinion, and 
complete enforcement of the law can only 
be achieved long after the statutes are on 
the books. 





Newfoundland Caribou 


“Rangifer Terraenovae.”’ 


Copyright, N. Y. Zoological Society, 1903 


Wild stag photographed in 1902 on a Newfoundland barren by Chas. D. Cleve- 


land, and reproduced by permission. 




















JIM BUDD. 


By L. C. 


Jim Budd is now nine years old! It is 
safe to say that as much of incident and 
adventure has been crowded into his life as 
falls to the lot of any one individual in so 
short a period. Jim thinks he is just as 
good a dog as he ever was and will tackle 
anything wild and wooly, or that wears hair, 
just as quick now as ever before. But he is 
one mass of scars from head to tail. 

Jim’s owner, Mr. T. A. Ireland, has spent 
twenty-seven years of his life as a hunter 
and trapper in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and British Columbia and is one 
of the best rifle shots I have ever seen. A 
prize winner in many a hard match, his 
good shooting dates from the time he ob- 
tained a Redfield barrel. Mr. John Redfield, 
gunsmith and inventor, now in Denver, Colo- 
rado, has been a very close friend of Mr. 
Ireland, both having trapped together for 
years. 

Jim Budd has been the dog in the bunch 
since he passed his puppyhood days, and 
Mr. John Redfield can substantiate the in- 
cidents I shall briefly relate, as he was often 
present. 

In the year 1894 Mr. Ireland was en- 
gaged by Dr. T. J. Patterson and F. W. 
Beck of Visalia, Cal., as guide for a trip in 
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the Coast Range mountains, Curry County, 
Oregon. These gentlemen were so much 
pleased with the services of Mr. Ireland that 
when they reached San Francisco they 
bought him Jim Budd (junior), then a puppy 
five months’ old, and expressed him to Mr. 
Ireland at Medford, Oregon. 

This incident marked out the course of 
his life as a bear dog in-dead earnest, for 
few men have killed more bear than “Aleck” 
Ireland. Jim seemed to have a premonition 
of what was in store for him, for upon open- 
ing the box he “cut and ran” and gave Aleck 
a hard chase before capture. Jim had a 
kind master, who trained him well and put 
him up against his first bear with other old 
dogs, so that Jim was not spoiled in break- 
ing in. It occurred this way: 

It was on Applegate River, - Jackson 
County, Oregon, Aleck was trapping about 
March 15th. He had a line of traps out and 
b’ar had been taking the bait. Two old dogs 
Naylor and Ranger, were present. Jim had 
never seen a bear, and when the old dogs 
gave tongue and ran bruin to his winter den, 
Jim was wideawake and ready to fight a 
buzz-saw. 

Between two logs the bear had taken 
refuge and Naylor and Ranger were holding 
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him there. Jim rushed in-and seized by the 
head, while Aleck, fearing the pup would 
be killed, jumped upon a log, put his rifle to 
the bear’s head, and killed it. Jim hung on 
and fancied he had done the business, but 
the illusion was dispelled in his next en- 
counter. 

A few days after the above incident Aleck 
was going through the woods with Naylor 
and Ranger toggled together by their collars, 
Jim following loose, when the old dogs 
struck a hot trail. The bear was a big 
brown one with two yearlings and not more 
than seventy-five yards away. The old dogs 
‘traddled a tree and broke a collar, thus 
leaving one loose and the other dragging the 
toggle. 

The procession was hardly: under way 
when the old bear ran her yearlings up a 
tree and turned at bay. Ranger was holding 
the cubs up the tree while Naylor, with his 
toggle, was attending to the old one. Jim 
arrived on the scene about this time and 
went for the old bear like a shot, grabbing 
her by the jaw. Mrs. Bear gave him a swat 
that jarred him loose and sent him rolling 
over and over down the hill. Jim finally 
stopped, righted himself, staggered about a 
bit and looked back to see if he could make 
out how it happened. He seemed undecided 
whether to run or fight, but Ranger now 
came to Naylor’s assistance, which caused 
Jim to regain his courage, so he returned to 
the bear, but he had found which was the 
business end of a’ bear and concluded he 
could work better from the rear, which he 
has done ever since. The old bear treed, 
and with the others was shot. 

In the spring of 96 Aleck, with John Red- 
field, was hunting bear at the head of 
Rogue River, at Crater Lake. The pack con- 
sisted of Jim Budd, Naylor, Ranger and two 
full-blooded Cuban bloodhounds, procured 
from Kentucky. 

About 9 o’clock in the morning the old 
dogs started an old male brown bear, which 
was very large and refused to tree. 

The battle raged from 9 a. m. until 4 
p. m., through brush and bottom, over rocks 
and hills, up and down the mountain side, 
never lingering long enough for the hunters 
te come up and get a shot, but tearing 


through brush and brambles almost im- 
possible for a man to penetrate, going like 
a whirlwind, this way:and that. The hunters 
were constantly trying to get a shot, but 
could not. They tore their clothes to rags 
on brush and thorns, scratched their faces 
and hands, wore themselves out trying to 
head off the parade, but it was no use. Two 
dogs—the Cubans—were kyocked out, one 
done up for life. 

About 3 p. m. all hands were’done up. 
The dogs quit and went to water, except 
Jim Budd. The hunters, looking across a 
canon, saw Jim and the bear, both fagged 
out, slowly going up the mountain, side, 
walking about twenty feet apart, side by 
side. When near the summit Jim fell in 
behind the bear and commenced nipping at 
his heels. The bear turned and Jim dodged 
a vicious blow. When the bear would sturt 
up the mountain Jim would nip him, which 
would turn him again down hill. This con- 
tinued until Ranger and Naylor had been to 
water and returned, when all three dogs 
brought the bear down to where John was. 
About 4 o’clock he got a shot and killed him. 

While tearing through the brush this day 
John jumped up two more bears of the black 
variety, one of which he killed. 

This spring’s hunting netted twenty-two 
bears for Aleck and John, and the hides 
were sold to McMillin, the Minneapolis fur 
dealer. 

Aleck says Jim Budd has been in at the 
killing of over one hundred and forty bears, 
with other dogs generally, but sometimes 
alone. 

Mr. Ireland is at present living in Col- 
fax, Wash. He is in a shooting gallery, and 
I have had a chance from intimate acquaint- 
ance to see him shoot a good deal with the 
rifle, and I have never seen his equal. I 
have a target in my possession that he shot 
with my 30-30 Winchester at ninety yards, 
five shots, muzzle rest, that is the best 1 
have ever seen in my thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience in rifle shooting. He is creating 
great interest in target shooting here in this 
vicinity—but Jim Budd is disgusted with it 
all, for it is the first year for a long time 
that he has not been in the woods with his 
master. 
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Ruins of Cliff House with 34 Rooms. 








IN THE OLD MEXICO SIERRAS. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY DENNIS E. FERGUSON. 


T is with pleasure that I 
write of my late trip in 
company with seven com- 
panions into the nearly un- 
explored country of the 
beadwaters of the Yaqui 
river, Mexico. In company 
with Dr. Anderson, we 
started from Redlands, 
California, by the Southern 
Pacific railway and arrived 
in El Paso on the 29th of 
September, 1902. The next 
day we made up our party 
and on the ist of October 
crossed the noted Rio 

Grande, but found it just a dry wash, and 

not such a river as I expected to see. 
Upon arriving in the city of Juarez we 

found it to be an ideal Mexican town, mostly 
built of adobe houses one story high and 


very small. Juarez has a very fine specimen 
of old architecture in the shape of a church 
built about 260 years ago. It is a very im- 
posing structure of stone and adobe, and 
has a fine chime of bells in the tower, 
which is built in the mission style. 

Arriving at the Mexican customs house, 
we had all our luggage inspected and our 
rifles bonded, which took considerable time. 
Boarding the train, we took passage for 
Casas Grandes, over the Rio Grande, Sierra 
Madre Y Pacifico railroad, which was the 
hardest experience met with on the whole 
trip. The train made the run of 240 kilo 
(about 150 miles) in eleven hours. 

The character of country through which 
we passed is much the same as that of the 
plains of Arizona. 

Arriving at Casas Grandes, we were met 
by Pink Robinson, about the only American 
living there. He escorted us over to his 
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saloon, from which we were to make the 
start. We immediately proceeded to the 
corral, where we selected eight horses and 
six pack animals. We then began looking 
around for a store. We found the only gen- 
eral merchandise store in town and there 
procured our commissaries, for which we 
paid eighty Mexican dollars. After looking 
around town, which consisted of some forty 
adobe buildings, we were very fortunate in 
finding two mozos, or servants, named Lewis 
and Nieva, who agreed to go as guides and 
do the cooking, packing and such work. 
They had no knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, so we had to use our combined vo- 
cabularies of Spanish to make ourselves un- 
derstood; but, living in the West and com- 
ing so often in contact with the Mexicans, 
we have quite a lingo of our own. 

We explained to these men the object of 
our trip and the direction in which we 
wished to go. 

About 1 o’clock the next day the mozos 
packed the animals and we saddled our 
broncos and, everything being ready, the 
word was given, and off we started for a 
200-mile trip into the Yaqui country, a place 
where few white men have penetrated and 
of which little is known or written. 
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After traveling about twenty-two miles, 
we arrived at Santa Diego, one of Don 
Lewis Terrazas’ haciendas, consisting of 
about twenty adobe buildings. This coun- 
try for over 100 miles belongs to Don Lewis 
Terrazas, a Mexican general whom I will 
mention later. It being dark, we made camp 
and hoppled our horses, ate supper and laid 
ourselves down to rest. We were awakened 
about daybreak by the sweetest music I 
ever heard. It was the music of high mass 
and was drawn from an accordion, of which 
the player was a master, for the music was 
truly inspiring. Immediately the mozos 
were up preparing breakfast and rounding 
up the animals for another day’s ride. Af- 
ter breakfast we started for the Dug-way, a 
road dug in the side of the mountain by the 
Mormons, who have made their homes, here 
in the mountain valleys and are quite an 
industrious people. There are about 2,000 
living in Colonial Garcia, Pachice, Sahuaripa 
and other villages of about 200 people each. 
They have good houses, stores, etc., and 
are quite prosperous. They cultivate or- 
chards, all kinds of vegetables, corn, etc. 
The people are quite religious, being mem- 
bers of the church of Latter Day Saints. 
They are not inclined to be polygamists, al- 





One of the Cliff Houses. 
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though some of the old settlers have their 
four or five wives and families, which they 
brought down from Utah about seventeen 
years ago. The Mormons are the only white 
people living in this part of the country. 

After leaving Colonial Garcia, we took 
a trail due west over a large mountain 
which is the continental divide, or backbone 
of Mexico, and rises to an elevation of about 
5,000 feet. Here we camped on an open 
mesa where the grass was knee-high and 
where a delicious, cool stream of water ran 
by. We began to see signs of deer for the 
first time, but did not hunt, as we were 
tired of riding, having traveled about sev- 
enty miles the last two days. 

We could hear the roar of the Gavalon 
river two miles away as it rushed over the 
rocks on its way through the mountain pass 
to the great Yaqui river, and thence to the 
Gulf of California. We were soon in the 
land of nod and the sonorous voice of one 
of the Mexicans made night hideous. Morn- 
ing found us astir and after a good break- 
fast of bacon, Dutch bread and pinoncias 
(a kind of sugar we make syrup of and 
which is fine on warm bread), we started 
to descend down to the river bed, 500 feet 
below, with the mountains and valleys 
stretching out for sixty miles to the south- 
west. Down we went, almost breaking our 
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necks and trying our pack animals to their 
utmost. One of the fellows shot a deer 
on the way and we had fresh meat for sup- 
per. 

If my readers have traveled in the moun- 
tains they can appreciate the first meat one 
gets. Having threaded our way down the 
mountain to the river bed, the next thing 
was to ford the river. Some of our horses 
were inclined to have their own way, but, 
alas for the poor dumb brutes, they had 
their masters on their backs and go they 
must. The poor pack-horses were driven in, 
and as luck is not always on our side, we 
got wet feet and wet packs. The river be- 
ing rather deep and dangerous and about 
fifty feet wide, we had some trouble in ford- 
ing. So we had to make our beds on wet 
blankets that night. This, however, is the 
sorry side of camp life and the best way 
is to get used to it the first day out. 

But this time we were bound together in 
the strongest bonds of fraternity, a mutual 
feeling having sprung up between us that 
we know will last a lifetime. By the pic- 
ture you can see we are honest fellows, al- 
though we had names of endearment for 
each other, our camp aliases ran Grizzly, 
Deacon, Ikey, Tapy, etc. 

We are still in the state of Chihuahua and 
making our way down the Gavilan river into 





Our Party in Camp. 
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the state of Soncra. As we travel along we 
see numbers of deer and wild turkey, the 
latter being larger than tame ones and 
fine eating, being so fat they can not fly 
on the level plains, but have to get up on 
the rocks and start down and gradually 
fly up. 

We are just beginning to get into the coun- 
try of which I wish to write, for we found 
some very interesting things, some of which 
will puzzle the archaeologists. It is evident 
this country has been inhabited by two dis- 
tinct races of people. I am not able to say 
which preceded the other, but I will tell of 
the remains that are left for us to wonder 
at. The first race ! mentioa lived all over 
this country for hundreds of miles and were 
a people engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
as we find where they have built stone walls 
all over the mountains, in every canon anc 
on every mountain slope, making terraces 
of all the land. In another I counted thirty, 
some ten feet high, others just protruding 
above ground. They are built of loose rocks 
or slabs of rocks—not round boulders, but 
flat rocks, laid up without mortar on an in- 
cline so as to keep from falling outward. 
The rain and weather wash the loose soil 
against these walls, and in this way they 
made level ground on which to plant their 
corn and cotton, of both of which we found 
specimens. These walls are all grown over 
with vegetation and large pine trees. In 
one wall one of the party found a human 
skull, which had some of the hair remaining. 
It was sent to the Smithsonian Institute and 
pronounced to be cf a different race than 
the American Indian. 

In the construction of these walls it would 
take 1,000 people 100 years to build the ones 
I saw. I have some knowledge of construc- 
tion work, as work is done at the present 





day, and am confident that I have not over-~ 


estimated the enormous work of these peo- 
ple, for there are thousands of these walls. 
I have no doubt that the ancient people of 
Mexico were Hundreds of years building 
them, as they had no tools except stone 
hammers and axes. 

On all the high hills there are large piles 
of rocks, some 200 feet around and twenty 
or thirty feet high, for what purpose I have 
no means of knowing, for we had no time to 
unearth any of them. There are rock walls 


protruding above ground about six inches, 
having rectangular shapes, some covering 
half an acre and divided into smaller 
squares like rooms. It is my belief that 
these were houses as we found smaller ones 
in the shape of a half moon and circle about 
seven to twelve feet in diameter. These 
are houses built under ground, the sides be- 
ing of stone. Some members of our party 
dug one out and found pottery, corn cobs 
and charcoal about six feet down. All of 
these houses are filled up with dirt and rub- 
bish, some completely covered up, with 
trees and underbrush growing all over them, 
showing they were inhabited in the remote 
past. 

It is not for me to say whether or not 
these people belonged to the ancient Toltecs, 
but, like the Toltecs, they were an agricul- 
tural people, raising corn and cotton of very 
fine quality. These people also had an idea 
of the points of the compass, as was indi- 
cated by some of their walls and houses be- 
ing built out by the cardinal points. If I 
were to place the date of these people in- 
habiting this country I would say it was 
about the twelfth century; but there is no 
way in which to ascertain the exact date. 
History tells us that the Toltecs were driven 
out by a race from the North, and it is ver- 
ified by the Mexicans of the country, who 
told us the Cliff Dwellers were driven out 
by a people from the North—an Indian race 
which no doubt became amalgamated with 
Aztecs or Mexicans, who were the last tribe 
that permanently settled in Mexico. When 
the Indians came into the land from the 
north they traveled in small, marauding 
bands, and no doubt the inhabitants had to 
look to their personal safety, so they made 
houses up in the cliffs where they found 
protection for years. Finally their enemy 
was too strong and they were either killed 
or migrated farther south. 

In the most secluded parts of the moun- 
tains, and sometimes 1,000 feet up the sides 
of an almost perpendicular wall, they have 
built houses, and in every narrow canon 
they have their terraces for the raising of 
their daily sustenance. We found cliff 
houses three stories high and containing 
thirty-six rooms, made of a hard, white ce- 
ment concrete—so hard it took a_ strong 
pick to dig it away. Some of the rooms 
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Mummy Found by the Author. 


were ten feet square, others three feet, evi- 
dently built for granaries. The floors were 
of cement and polished as smooth as glass. 
The doors were very small, about twenty 
inches wide and three feet high, just large 
enough to crawl through. There were small 
holes about six inches square for windows 
and ventilation. 

We saw some of the timbers the flcors were 
built of. They were cedar poles hewn flat 
and covered with cement. Where they got 
this timber I do not know, for there is no 
cedar growing in this part of Mexico. In 
front of the houses they had parapets built 
about twenty-two inches high, and if you 
should fall over you would surely be killed, 
as some are 200 feet straight down. 

We dug through several floors and found 
human skeletons, some of which were adults 
and some very small. In one instance a per- 
fect femur five and one-half inches long was 
found; in another place a gentleman found 
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a mummy 


buried 
house, so it would indicate they built some 
of their houses after burying their dead. 

I found a mummy of a woman walled up 
with the same cement the houses are built 
of. It can be seen by the picture that it 


under the wall of the 


is a well-preserved body. I have seen per- 
haps two or three hundred mummies, but 
never saw one so well preserved as this one. 
The expression on her face can be seen 
plainly; the hair is still on and is dark and 
straight, but not as coarse as that of our 
American Indian. The body was first cov- 
ered with cotton that had not been ginned, 
for the seeds were still in it, then there was 
a layer of quite good cloth, considering the 
time in which it was woven, then an outer 
layer of coarse cotton cloth wrapped and 
wound around it. In her arms she held a 
skeleton of an infant wrapped in cloth and 
placed in a basket, all sewed together. In 
the basket were finger rings, ear rings and 
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nose rings made-of sea shells and tied to- 
gether with a piece of string. There was 
a large gourd filled with cotton string, 
wound up in balls of different sizes. There 
was also a spinning wheel found—a very 
crude affair, consisting of a piece of round 
wood about ten inches long and tapered at 
both ends, with a little wheel in the center 
to balance it as it rotated between the 
thumb and finger of the operator. In this 
way they made their clothes and sandals, 
one of which I unearthed three feet below 
the floor. It is quite a curious specimen of 
footwear, made of some kind of matted 
cloth, the upper straps being braided in dif- 
ferent designs. 

These people used stone axes and ham- 
mers and ground their corn in a stone mi- 
teta about two feet long and one foot wide, 
hollowed out about two inches deep. A 
smooth rock about six inches long was 
used with which to rub the corn, somewhat 
like a mortar and pestle. The pottery we 
found was something the same as found in 
Arizona, in all sizes and some glazed as 
smooth as glass, and all painted in pretty 
designs. In one room the walls were cov- 
ered with figures marked in the wall in cu- 
rious designs—some square, others round, 
and in every other conceivable way. 

In this way these people lived in safety for 
years, as we could tell by the floors and ap- 
pearance of the houses; still the Indians 
from the north continued to advance south 
and finally the Cliff Dwellers were driven 
out. We found innumerable caves where the 
people lived with rock walls built of cement 
across the opening to form protection from 
their enemies. 

On the Sierra <Azal (Blue mountains) 
there are ruins of ancient dwellings, and 
forming gardens and yards, in which, accord- 
ing to an old legend of which the Mexicans 
told us, a powerful Indian chief and his tribe 
dwelt. Blue mountain is very high and 
round, devoid of vegetation and about 1,800 
feet high. This king or chief had his pal- 
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ace and gardens up on top of the mountain 
and it is said he had 30,000 slaves who car- 
ried water in jars on their backs from the 
Rio Batepito, fifteen miles away, with which 
to water his gardens and irrigate his land. 
The Mexicans say their chief drove the 
Cliff Dwellers south; so we see Mexico was 
inhabited by races of people we know little 
about. So much for the prehistoric people 
of Mexico. 

As we were returning we had plenty of 
sport shooting deer and turkey. We killed 
twenty-one deer and saw many more, but 
did not wish to shoot just for the fun of it. 
We cured about twelve hams and jerked 
about fifty pounds of meat, so do not think 
we were killing too many deer, for we could 
eat one deer in two days very easily. I took 
some fifty pictures while on the trip, which 
will afford me much pleasure in after years. 
We were very fortunate on our way in 
meeting General Lewis Terrazas, ex-gover- 
nor of the state of Chihuahua, who is much 
beloved by the people of his state and coun- 
try, both as an officer of the state and as 
a citizen. It is stated that Lewis Terrazas 
owns more cattle than any other one man 
in America, besides many droves of sheep. 
He branded 47,000 calves last year. 

The general is a fine looking man and as 
we shook hands and partook of his hospi- 
tality we thought of home and civilization 
again. He is seventy-three years old and 
looks as if in his prime. He had just re- 
turned from a trip of seventy miles of horse- 
back riding. After a pleasant hour or so 
spent in his company he ordered out his 
coach, drawn by six mules, and with escort 
and in grand style, he drove four of us to 
Casas Grandes, where we were to take the 
train for El Paso. 

This article is somewhat rambling and 

“disconnected, but that is just the way we 
made our trip—rambling over the country, 
looking here, picking up information there, 
and, above all, enjoying ourselves as a party 
of men only can. 
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IN THE HILLS. 


By “MOOCH,” 


S WE approached our camp- 
ing grounds, the site hav- 
ing been selected on previ- 
cus visits in that vicinity, 
our hearts once more thrill- 
ed with delight, in antici- 
pation of the unknown 
pleasures and adventures 
in store for us. Our camp 
was situated in one of the 
choicest spots in all of that 
vast game preserve, Routt 
county, Colo. A more like- 
ly spot could not have been 
found. Our tents were 
pitched near the creek, but 

still at such a distance and on such an ele- 

vation as to avoid all dampness. Huge pines 





and hemlocks spread their protecting arms 
over and around us. 

On the mesa above our horses found ex- 
cellent pasturage—wild oats and coarse buf- 
falo grass. The stream, a clear sparkling 
body of water, came from the snow-capped 
mountains, and was therefore as cold as ice. 
The entire valley was shut in by the tower- 
ing mountains, thus forming a natural cor- 
ral. The’fishing was of the variety which 
one gets in a stream, on whose banks man 
is seldom seen. The woods were full of 
game, and we all anticipated a summer long 
to be remembered; and it was, as you will 
eventually see. 

Our trip over the range had been without 
incident. We always drove from Denver in 
a “prairie schooner,” taking what supplies 
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we needed; and when the road ended we 
completed our journey by “packing” into the 
woods—following a deer trail as our guide. 
We had always felt repaid for a summer 
spent in this way. 

How good it seemed when the day came 
for us to put on our corduroys and flannel 
shirts, mount our horses and turn our faces 
toward the distant hills, leaving behind the 
dust, turmoil, noise and struggle of the great 
city After such a summer, we always re- 
turned to our work with new life, new vigor, 
more ambition and a desire to do something, 
and be of some value to our fellow men. 

Although I had been camping several sum- 
mers, it had never been my luck to get a 
deer. No matter how hard I hunted, how far 
I walked, whenever a deer did come in sight, 
it was my misfortune to be attacked with 
“buck ague,” and, consequently, my bullet 
went wide of the mark, and the deer—well, 
he was seen no more. 

After we had been in camp about a week, 
had our tents pitched, our pine beds made, 
our fishing tackle out, our guns cleaned, and 
everything in pretty fair shape, I once more 
longed to go in chase of the festive buck. 
We were all sitting around the glowing camp 
fire; on our “slickers” we reclined and 
smoked our pipes, telling the experiences 
of the day. Beyond the glow of the camp 
fire, all was of an inky blackness. Our col- 
ored man was busily engaged in polishing 
our tin plates, until they shone like his own 
smiling, ebony countenance. As he rubbed 
the plates his rich, melodicus voice could be 
heard singing the old cowbcy song: 

“Going up the trail, boys, 
Is a hard thing to beat— 
‘Root hog, or die’ 

On every wagon sheet.” 

“Well, boys, to-morrow I am going to try 
once more for the elusive buck. If I fail 
this time, I’ll give it up.” This announce- 
ment was greeted by loud cheers from all. 

“But, you won't have any horse. You 
know the rest of us are going into Steam- 
boat, tomorrow,” Frank now said. 

“Well, that doesn’t make any great differ- 
ence,” I replied. “There probably won’t be 
much to pack in, anyway.” 

The next morning saw me up bright and 
early, eager to start. 

“There is a possibility, Al,’ I said to our 
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colcred man, "that I might not be back for 
lunch. So, you had: better give me a few 
biscuits.” 

Loading my rifle, and putting my flask 
in my pocket (rattlesnakes were numerous 
in that country) I started out. The morn- 
ing was perfect. There was not a cloud in 
the sky, and hardly a breath of wind; only 
a slight chilliness which made walking seem 
a pleasure. The country which I had de- 
cided to hunt over was entirely new to me. 
One of the boys the night before had told 
me how to reach it. It was on the second 
ridge north of us, and a hard climb. Finally, 
after walking about two hours, I came to 
the “draw,” which Fred had described. It 
seemed a likely place for game. It occurred 
to me that after my hard climb, it might be 
a good place to rest awhile to get my 
nerves steadied, so if I should see anything 
it would make my chances so much the bet- 
ter for getting it. 

Sitting down, I filled my pipe and leaning 
comfortably back against a huge, white cot- 
tonwood, settled down to enjoy a quiet 
smoke. No sooner had I applied the match 
to my pipe and taken a few puffs, than I 
heard the familiar “ca-ponk, capoonk,” as 
a deer jumped from his bed. Dropping my 
pipe in my excitement, I jumped to my feet 
and seized my rifle. 

When this operation had been completed, 
I saw the deer at a safe distance, looking 
wonderingly at me. He was a beauty, at 
least a six pointer! How I should like to 
have killed him and to have triumphantly 
returned to camp. He was gone, and there 
was no use in “crying over spilled milk.” 
At that time, I knew little about hunting— 
since then I have learned more. He had 
smelled the smoke from my pipe. 

Picking up my pipe, I knocked the tobac- 
co from its bowl and returned it to my 
pocket. Looking down the cool “draw” the 
hills each side of which were covered with 
quaking aspens, and a glance at the tall 
grass in the valley, through which a small 
brook trickled, it seemed a suitable paradise 
for deer; and I hoped that the buck now 
far over the hill was not the only one near. 


Quietly and stealthily, I picked my way 


through the hellebore and tall grass, until 
Not a 
If any more had 


the end of the draw was reached. 
sign of a buck was seen. 
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Ready to Start for Camp. 


been present they were scared by the one 
which I had seen, and had quit the country. 

As I stood hesitating—not as yet being de- 
cided just where to turn—I saw, not a hun- 
dred yards from me, in the next draw, a two- 
point buck. He was quietly feeding, and 
hadn’t observed me. My view was obstruct- 
ed somewhat by an overhanging branch. So, 
moving cautionsly, I soon reached a satis- 
factory position. Taking careful aim, I 
fired. The report was echoed from hill to 
hill, ending in a muffled roar like thunder. 
The smoke obscured my vision for the mo- 
ment so, it was impossible for me to tell 
whether I had hit him or not. I sprang for- 
ward—oh, what luck! He had fallen prey 
to my bullet. I soon had him dressed, and 
hung him in a nearby tree, to keep the coy- 
otes from getting the meat, and with joy 
turned towards home. 

After walking for some _ time, I com- 
menced to feel hungry, and then for the first 
time realized that it was past noon. So, 
seating myself near a small brook, which I 
had just crossed, I took my biscuits from 
my pocket and proceeded to enjoy them. 
Then taking a deep draught of the cool, 
clear water, I filled my pipe and reclining on 
the ground, proceeded to enjoy a well earn- 
ed rest. When I started to light my pipe, 
I found only one match in my pocket. So 
with great care it was struck, and luckily 
my pipe was lit. 


My eagerness to reach home was so great 
that I could hardly enjoy my smoke. So 
emptying my pipe, I seized my rifle, and 
again proceeded on my way. 

The further I went, the more unfamiliar 
seemed the way. This did not look like the 
same draw, but maybe I was mistaken. 
Dusk was approaching. There was more 
life in the woods. A cool breeze was be- 
ginning to blow. Now a hot wave beat 
against my face. Night hawks were flying 
in all directions, suddenly falling like a rock, 
then darting upwards, uttering their weird 
and uncanny cry. In the distance a coyote 
was lamenting some unknown grief. 

It scon occurred to me that I was lost. 
What a feeling of loneliness. Only one who 
has had the same experience can appreciate 
it. Becoming thoroughly frightened, I now 
commenced to run, up hill and down, start- 
ing as a deer jumped from a shadow. Ah, 
this is the creek at last! Like a silver ser- 
pent in the fading light the creek winds and 
bends. The beauty is such that even in my 
excited state, I pause. In the West the sun 
is just sinking. The entire sky is of a 
golden yellow, which is reflected on the 
snow-capped peaks, gleaming like molten 
gold. : 

It is several miles to the valley and camp. 
In my mind, I picture the boys, just finish- 
ing supper; soon they will be enjoying their 
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well-earned rest and wondering about my 
long absence. 

Madly I rush downwards, stumbling over 
rocks hidden by the thick laurel. At last I 
near the creek. It is dark, but no camp fire 
do I see! How quiet and lonesome it seems! 
A coyote howls close at Hand. A bird fiut- 
ters from a near-by sage bush. This can’t 
be the creek—-our creek! No, the soil is 
not the same; it is of a sandy nature! 

The night grows colder. I begin to shiver 
and long for a fire. I search my pockets; 
then I remember having used my last 
match. The fatigue now begins to manifest 
itself; my body aches. Oh, how hungry I 
am. Maybe there is some ranch near. 
voice is lifted in a shrill cry. Again, and 
again, I cry; but, it is of no avail. At last 
my voice grows husky; no longer can I ut- 
ter a sound. My rifle still remains. I shoot 
all of my cartridges but one, which is saved 
for an emergency. 

I start to walk again. My feet drag heavi- 
ly. Rapidly I am becoming exhausted. I 
lie down under some sage bushes and try to 
rest awhile. It is too cold to sleep. A band 
of coyotes come yelping across the valley, 
sending cold shivers up and down my spine 
and making my hair stand on end. They 
stop as they near me, and quickly gather in 


My* 
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a circle, their eyes shining wickedly in the 
dark. With rocks and sticks I scare them 
away. 

What is that on yonder peak? At first 
only a dull glow; now flames leap into the 
air. I hear @ shot; it seems far off. Am I 
dreaming? I rub my eyes and scramble to 
my feet, but soon fall from weakness. I 
look again. From another peak a light 
gleams. Into my confused mind, it sud- 
denly flashes that the boys know I am lost 
and are building fires on the peaks to guide 
me. 

I try to cry to them, but my voice is too 
hoarse. I shoot my last cartridge and it 
is‘answered. I struggle towards the fire. 
At last Fred’s voice is heard .and recognized, 
but I can’t answer him. At last the top of 
the peak is almost reached. At that mo- 
ment, Fred sees me and rushes forward to 
catch me as I fall exhausted. They carried 
me to the fire, gave me stimulants, some 
food, and soon I was sleeping a dreamless 
sleep. 

Next morning, we returned to camp. I 
had wandered about thirty miles in an op- 
posite direction. The boys wanted to go 
after my deer. I tried to tell them where it 
was. Taking the horses, they proceed there 
the next day, but the deer was never found. 


RAMAPO CRADLE SONG. 


(From “Songs of the Forest.’’) 


Pappoose swinging in the tree, 
Hear the wild bird’s melodie, 
Hear the buzzing of the bee; 

Sleep, my pappvose, sleep. 
Father’s gone to hunt the deer; 
Sleep, my wee one, never fear; 
Manito is guarding near; 

Sleep, my pappoose, sleep. 


Round about thee wild flowers grow, 


Fragrant 


pine trees whisper low, 


By thy side the waters flow; 
Sleep, my pappoose, sleep. 

Spirit clouds on high above, 

Guard thy sleeping hours, my love; 

Rest in peace, my cooing dove; 
Sleep, my pappoose, sleep. 


ROBERT KERR COLVILLE. 
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DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


There was a good old time when one 
smitten with the charms of some strange 
damsel had but to scrawl some fanciful 
thoughts in rhyme upon a parchment and 
dispatch it her forthwith, to elicit some 
softly cooed consent to further acquaintance. 
At least both history and fiction assure us 
of this denouement and it is not our busi- 
ness to inquire if both are strangely silent 
of some cases that involved irate fathers 
with hosts of cudgel-armed varlets. Of what 
great value would such a state of affairs 
be to the present day portrait photographer 
looking for a model. We all know the diffi- 
culty of securing a proper model for our 
ideas. We size up our line of friends and 
find them all too tall, or too short, or fat 
or thin or slab-sided or something and then 
suddenly some day upon the car or on the 
boulevard we see a face and figure that 
makes us wonder if we are not “seeing 
things,” they ‘so exactly fit our wants. But 
no, ’tis real! We look again. What fame! 
What honor! What inspiring results, if we 
could but get yonder face to pose for our 
idea. “Who is she?” we ask, but we get 
no answer. “Who is she?” we ask as she 
slowly melts into the distance. “Who is 
she?” we ask again and she is gone. Gone! 
And with her hopes of fame and honor and 
culminated inspirations. And we return to 
our friends that are too fair or too dark or 
too dull or too—something. What wonder 
then that we sigh for the days when we 
could with all propriety have stepped for- 
ward and said, “I prithee fair maid, grant 
me the boon to tarry for but a moment’s 
speech,” and then we could have sprung the 
studio proposition on her. Or if our nerve 
was not keyed up to a high pitch we could 





have followed her home and then write a 
parchment, thus: 

Oh! maiden fair, divine, sedate, 

I would’st impale thee on a plate 

Of photographic sensity 

With just the proper density 

To make a print on carbon-gum, 

Or mayhap a glycerin platinum. 

You’ve a graceful, airy tensity 

Of chef d’oeuvre propensity, 

So grant me, pray, an early date, 

That you may grace a photographic plate. 

And then we would wait in the shadow 
with our cloak wrapped gloomily about us 
until Giavanni returned to say the bluff was 
good and the lady would be at the studio 
with nine ball dresses and two bathing 
suits. But say, now, honestly, if our social 
scheme permitted us to honorably approach 
any lady who looked good for a study, would 
it not be a great thing? Gadzooks! 


Rembrandt was a painter of portraits. He 
painted them at so much per portrait. Yet 
he made them works of art. The wishes of 
his clients were invariably sacrificed to the 
dictates of art. Even when in sore need 
of funds he carried this to a point that led 
many of his clients to go off in high dudgeon 
to other painters who. were not so careful 
of art’s precepts. Rembrandt is the beacon- 
light of the professional portrait photogra- 
pher. That is, the photographer imagines 
so and makes Rembrandt responsible for 
most of the abortions he sends out from 
his studio. If the professional portrait man 
would go further into Rembrandt’s career 
than the alleged lightings, he would find 
much material for profitable meditation. 


It was ever a strange thing to me that the 
intimate associate of vituperation, false 
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statements and general nastiness, is the 
very first to imagine others guilty of keep- 
ing the same bad company he does. “C” 
(presumably F. V. Chambers), in June 
“Camera,” says the failure of Philadelphia 
to hold a salon this year may be blamed to 
“the vituperation, false statements and gen- 
eral nastiness of a cult of absolutely worth- 
less, so-called photographers.” This class- 
ification of the Photo-Secession is no new 
one for the “Camera” and its editors. It 
is behind such low grade journalism the 
“Camera” hides the true history of the 
Philadelphia salon, which it has never pup- 
lished. Even in the June number they fail 
to state that it is because the aforesaid 
“absolutely worthless so-called photogra- 
phers” will not co-operate in the holding of 
a salon, there will be none. Inasmuch as 
it seems to be impossible to hold a salon 
in Philadelphia without the co-operation of 
the Photo-Secession, the vituperation of 
which the “Camera” is itself guilty, sounds 
like the weak sizzling of a heated brain. 

The Times-Bulletin gained much credit 
for fairness by giving Mr. Stieglitz an op- 
portunity to answer Mr. Strauss’ letter in 
the May number instead of publishing the 
Strauss letter only as most of the maga- 
zines did. In the June number, however, it 
publishes an anonymous review of the two 
letters. The anonymous letter is the weapon 
of the cowardly and the unscrupulous and 
the publication of such letters should not 
be countenanced by a self-respecting period- 
ical. 





The path of artistic photography is strewn 
with problems that, considered too lightly, 
become dangerous stumbling blocks and not 
the least of these is the encouragement of 
the artistic instinct that is floundering in 
its incipiency. The great majority of peo- 
ple go into photography for the mere pur- 
pose of indifferently recording certain 
events or things and, making no artistic pre- 
tentions, are not to be here considered, but 
here and there springs one with an ambi- 
tion to attain some higher plane and it is 
the means of encouraging him that presents 
a most serious problem. Perhaps I should 
say that the word encouragement refers en- 
tirely to the developing artistic instinct and 
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its advancement along proper lines and in- 
cidentally involves a certain curbing of the 
individual who is ever prone to inflate the 
smallest measure of success to the propor- 
tions of a complete triumph. The greatest 
drawback to the proper fostering of art in 
photography is the photographic magazine. 
These fill their pages, from a view-point of 
economy and case of half tone, with repro- 
ductions that are always and forever a 
stumbling block in the path of artistic pho- 
tography. They parade their prosy prints 
in grand array before the incubating in- 
stinct, with a brave recanting of their al- 
leged triumphs and thereby become the will 
o’ th’ wisp that lands many an incipient am- 
bition to the neck in the bog of common- 
places. The photographic magazine it is 
that stands and sneers at masterpieces and 
sneering finds much company for sneering 
does not tax shallow mentality as does en- 
compassing comprehension. Thus led on by 
“medals” and “honorable mentions” by those 
whose interest in photography goes no far- 
ther than the exploiting of its commercial 
aspect that shekels may be attracted to their 
coffers, the aspirant mounts the stairway of 
misdirection to the door of the so-called pho- 
tographic salon. No doubt the so-called sa- 
lon in its origin had much to offset its ob- 
jectionable points, but to-day the “salon” as 
held in the misconceived interests of strug- 
gling photography has outlived such useful- 
ness as it may ever have had. Artistic mo- 
tives rarely actuate the promoters of these 
affairs. In fact the exigencies which, in the 
eyes of the promoters, dictate the conditions 
under which the so-called salon is held, are 
invariably inimical to the interests of artis- 
tic photography. The rarity of able art 
critics, presents an excellent excuse for the 


_selection of a jury composed either of pho- 


“tographers whose competency is measured 
by the dubious honors of similar exhibitions, 
or local artists who, though perhaps more 
desirable than the first mentioned, are still 
but painters of indifferent canvasses whose 
theory of art may be worse than their execu- 
tion and their conception of photography 
tinged with a superior tolerance that pre- 
cludes a serious application of even the lim- 
ited knowledge of art with which they may 
be endowed. Thus at its very inception 


these so-called salons occupy a false posi- 
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tion before the photograph-creating ideals 
that mislead him in his future efforts. A 
few pictures set upon these sham pedestals 
and there springs up in the breast of the 
photographer the complacent contemplation 
of a misconceived artistic standard that re- 
sults not only in the perversion of earnest 
embryo efforts, but holds photography up to 
the ridicule of the truly esthetic world. 

So, I say, the proper encouragement of 
the incipient artistic instinct is one of the 
most serious problems of pictorial photog- 
raphy. 


I have often wondered why lantern slides 
as exhibited by the Interchange are such 
failures. I have recently learned that a cer- 
tain book on lantern slide making, accepted 
by the average amateur as an authority, was 
written by the author just one month after 
making his first lantern slide. Now the won- 
der has ceased. 





“Did you get some good views while you 
were in Colorado?” I asked the man with the 
pocket kodak as the train sped towards Chi- 
cago. 

“Views!” snorted the kodaker, “why the 
blame mountains block things up so there 
ain’t no views.” 


Tele-photo photography is the subject of 
many and exhaustive treatises and one would 
think from the results depicted and describ- 
ed that it is as easy to make tele-photo pic- 
tures as to roll off a log. Yet I am inform- 
ed that it is about the most difficult and un- 
satisfactory of all the unsatisfactory 
branches of photography. I did not have 
time to go into details but as my informant 
is a manufacturer of tele-photo lenses, I am 


willing to take his word for it in a general 
way. 





I have often wondered why so many 
amateurs attempting the gum bichromate 
process meet with such discouraging fail- 
ures, but I have just finished comparing 
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eight different descriptions of the process 
and I no longer wonder. The kind of gum 
to use varies with each one and a number, 
after insisting that you must have pure gum, 
proceed to describe the article so the “local 
chemist” cannot fool you, and you find the 
“local chemist” tickled to death to sell you 
the kind described, for it is the only kind 
he cannot sell because it is the rankest of 
adulterations. The time of exposure varies 
from three to twenty-five minutes, and if you 
undertook to buy the brushes each man 
assures you is the only kind, you will have 
to buy a barrel to keep them in. Then one 
fellow will start off by telling you it is the 
cheapest process in the world, then describes 
about ninety dollars’ worth of stuff to buy 
before you are ready to start in. After read- 
ing these I had a mental vision loom up from 
the misty past that showed two men with 
sleeves rolled up from elbows poring over 
many sheets of paper with the perspiration 
trickling down their pigment stained brows 
while they slushed around in a chemical 
wetness that made one wonder why they did 
not wear rubber boots. It is my recollection 
that at that time they got no further than 
the point of wondering why in the—world 
they could not keep the streaks out of the 
gum, and I find myself wondering how many 
and which of all the directions they followed. 
There is one treatise, however, that is quite 
refreshing. The author deprecates all 
formulas (not excepting his own) and his 
cry is that any old gum, any solution of bi- 
chromate, any paper mixed with your own 
artistic judgment does the business. In the 
hands of those having artistic ability the 
gum bichromate is unsurpassed for certain 
interpretations and it should be looked up 
by many of the amateurs now staggering 
under seemingly insurmountable difficulties 
in endeavoring to procure some results by 
other printing mediums. 

But I wish to warn them against compli- 
cated methods. The simpler the method the 
closer you are to the artist’s scope of pig- 
ment and paper. 











Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 


game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information 


from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








OUR FRONTISPIECE OF THIS NUMBER—GREEN-WINGED TEAL. 


This bird breeds from Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Vermont, Quebec, possibly 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan and Ontario, Minnesota, South Dakota, Utah and 
Oregon, and south in the mountains to Colorado, Arizona, etc. It goes as far north to 
breed as Labrador and Greenland. “The Water-fowl Family,” a late work by Leonard 
C. Sanford and others, contains some interesting facts about the green-winged teal, of 
which the following may be mentioned, in substance: In summer, passing into the 
British provinces, they nest as far north as Hudson Bay and Alaska, the southern limit 
of their breeding range being our northern mountain states. The nest, placed in a marsh, 
and composed of grass, is neatly hidden. In mountainous countries in a meadow along 
the stream is often the site. Occasionally the nearest water is some distance off, but 
this is an exception. The broods are often large, and we sometimes see this little 
duck with a charge of eighteen or more ducklings. 








ERRATUM. 


Throuh an error in the make-up of our 
July number, we printed a description of 
our frontispiece as the “Green-Winged Teal,” 
whereas it should have been of the “Wood 
Duck,” which was the name of the bird re- 
produced in colors in thatissue. As the pic- 
ture of the “Green-Winged Teal” is repro- 
duced in this number we republish the de- 
scription of the same in this issue. 





NATURE NOTES. 

I was sitting one sultry day by the side of 
a favorite stream, half dreaming in the pres- 
ence of so many beautiful trees, of running 
water, clear as crystal, of bird songs sweet 
and varied, when I heard a little splashing 
of the water. Looking closely I saw a small 
water snake with a little yellow-bellied catfish 
of a finger’s length in its mouth. The fish 
was held clear of the water for the purpose, 
I suppose, of letting it die so as to be more 
easily swallowed. I watched it for a min- 
ute or two and then, my sympathy being 
with the fish, I cast a pebble into the water 
close by them. The fish made a supreme ef- 
fort and made his escape to deep water. I’ve 





wondered if his story of capture and escape 
as he told it in his own way to his friends 
was thought to be in our sense of the term, 


“a fish story.” 
+ +. e 


As I went into the summer kitchen of a 
friend in eastern Kansas one day, she said: 
“Be careful of the bird.” I looked about but 
could see no bird at all. “Where?” I asked. 
“Here in this coat pocket,” she said pointing 
to an old coat that hung so close to the 
door that one was almost sure to rub 
against it as they came ‘or went. There, 
with eyes shining, sat a little house wren. 
She hatched and raised her brood in this 
unusual place for a nest of birds. 


a * 7 


The mice had been very numerous in my 
corn box, so I took old Jonathan, our Mal- 
tese-and-white cat,.to the barn and rut him 
in the box. I threw the ears of corn into 
some barrels close at hand. One of the 
mice ran upon the cat’s back and sat there 
for some moments. The cat was so intent 
upon watching a certain corner of the box 
where a mouse had disappeared that he did 
not notice this strange procedure. 


rr 
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One of my young hens, a scrub Plymouth 
Rock, proved herself to be quite a mouser. 
One day I upset a barrel of corn in the yard 
from which five mice ran and this hen 
caught three of them before they could get 
to cover. She invariably seized’ them by the 
back of the head and struck them on the 
ground hard enough to kill them. At every 
moving of boxes or boards or anything sug- 
gesting mice this hen was on hand. 

aa > - 

Some fifty years ago my grand-father had 
a yoke of oxen on his farm. One of these 
was very much of a fraud in his own way. 
No matter how cold the day if he saw any 
one coming into the field with the yoke he 
immediately lay down and began to pant as 


if ’twas the most sultry summer’s day. 
+ * © 


In a tall dead tree that stood in a field 
where my father was plowing, a woodpecker 
had made her nest and hatched her young. 
Father heard quite a commotion among the 
red heads one day and went to the tree to 
find the cause. There, violently flopping 
about the tree, was a big black snake with 
his head in the hole. He had the young 
birds in his mouth, but could not swallow 
them because the hole in the tree was too 
small to let them pass. He lost both his din- 
ner and his life. A. M. HENDEE. 





DO WHITE AND BLACK-TAIL CROSS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I saw by a recent 
number of your magazine that a reader 
wishes to know if the black-tail deer were 
ever known to cross with the white-tail. I 
have killed quite a number of each of these 
species in western Nebraska, and once killed 
a cross between the two, the tail of which 
was that of the black-tail and the ears also 
resembling those of the black-tail, being 
about as long, but not as broad. The coat 
and general color of the animal, however, 
was exactly like the white-tail. 

At one time my brother saw a deer that 
was killed by one of the cowboys on a round- 
up, and the whole outfit agreed that it was 
a cross between the two. 


Gandy, Neb. D. E. FOWLES. 





Montana is one of the enlightened West- 
ern states which this year placed on its 
statute books a law forbidding the spring 
shooting of ducks. ° 





ACCIDENTS FROM FIREARMS. 


We publish herewith some accounts, clip- 
ped from the press reports and other sources, 
of accidents resulting from the careless use 
of firearms. We reproduce these at this 
time principally on account of the close 
proximity of the big game hunting season 
and to warn hunters of the dangers that be- 
set them from either their own carelessness 
or from being in the company of companions 
who are reckless in the handling of guns. 
The number recounted is only fifteen, but 
some forty-five or fifty were collected. Those: 
published tell of occurrences happening last 
season between Sept. 15 and Dec. 5, and are 
as follows: 


John Goff, the well-known guide, was shot 
on Sept. 15 in the eye by a shot gun pellet 
from a gun in the hands of a tourist near 
Mr. Goff’s summer deer camp.—Meeker 
(Colo.) Exchange. 


Walter Ross, aged 24, met a tragic death 
yesterday on Remine creek, near Telluride, 
while hunting deer. 

Ross, with Harry Craver, Walter Breckin-- 
ridge and another young man, started from 
the Ross ranch during the morning and, 
after reaching Remine creek, decided to sep- 
arate, believing that by doing so they would’ 
stand a better chance of bagging game. 

A short time later, Craver and Breckin- 
ridge, who were still together, saw the: 
bushes move and fired at the spot almost si- 
multaneously. ‘ 

They ran to the spot and were horrified to 
find Ross lying upon the ground unconscious 
and dying. Ross died within a few minutes. 
—Telluride (Colo.) dispatch to Denver Post, 
Sept. 23. , ; 


James Anderson, of 1101 Madison street 
and Will Swartz of Park street were acci- 
dentally shot yesterday morning about 7:30 
o’clock near the Frank Rude farm, north- 
west of the city. The boys had taken a 
spring wagon and were driving near the 
Rude farm hunting for ducks, and in some 
unaccountable way one of the guns was dis- 
charged, the shot striking Swartz near the 
elbow of the right arm and Anderson 
through the fleshy part of the left arm.—To- 
peka (Kas.) Capital, Oct. 5. 


John Desmond, a 15-year-old boy, is at the 
Waldeck sanitarium with a load from a shot- 
gun in his breast, with small hope of recov- 
ery. 

‘The wounded boy and his brother Dennis, 
David James, Herman Stumme of 515 K 
street and George Ford of 801 M. street, alF 
playmates and of about the same age as 
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John Desmond, hired a wagon yesterday to 
go on a hunting trip. The wounded lad had 
a shotgun and the others were also armed. 
They were driving along a road when Des- 
mond’s gun, which he was holding close to 
his breast, exploded. 

In a statement to the authorities Desmond 
says that one of his companions hit his gun, 
but which one he seems to be inclined to 
keep to himself—San Francisco Bulletin, 
Oct. 13. 


George Trapp, a boy 18 years of age, met 
with a frightful accident this morning while 
duck hunting with a companion, Mack 
Crome. The boys started out about 5:30 
this morning to hunt ducks and stopped on 
the railroad track for the purpose of eat- 
ing their breakfast. Their guns, fully loaded, 
were lying by their side. A hand car came 
down the track and the boys were compelled 
to jump out of the way. Crome threw his 
gun down the embankment, but Trapp seized 
his weapon by the muzzle and shoved it 
down the bank, butt first. Before he realized 
the danger he was running, the gun went off. 
The boy’s thumb on the right hand was 
blown completely off and the hand badly 
shattered. He was also wounded in the 
right knee cap though not seriously.—Salt 
Lake Herald, Oct. 15. 


Malcolm Cochran, aged 21, was shot and 
fatally wounded near Arapahoe peak Friday 
by an unknown hunter, who evidently mis- 
took him for a deer. The man who did the 
shooting, after learning his terrible mistake, 
fled and his identity has not yet been dis- 
covered. Cochran was taken to the Junction 
ranch, at the confluence of Frazer and Ranch 
creeks, where he died early Sunday morn- 
ing.—Silver Plume (Colo.) dispatch to Den- 
ver Post, Oct. 20. 


Matt Limbeck was out shooting east of 
Crete yesterday and had made arrangements 
to meet a party of friends later with whom 
he should drive home. As the carriage ap- 
proached Mr. Limbeck, who had been sitting 
on the ground waiting for them, arose, and 
the same moment the trigger of his loaded 
gun caught in his clothing in such manner 
as to discharge the gun. The shot took an 
unfortunate direction and wounded two oc- 
cupants of the carriage——Lincoln (Neb.) 
State Journal, Oct. 21. 


Joseph R. Miller, postmaster of Trinidad, 
was accidentally shot and instantly killed 
at 6:16 o’clock this morning at his home 
while cleaning a rifie preparatory to going 
hunting. The bullet entered the abdomen, 
ploughed its way upward through the body 
and came out at the back of the head. Mr. 
Miller was alone when the accident hap- 
pened. He placed the stock of the gun on 
the ground with the muzzle resting against 


his abdomen. A moment later a loud re- 


* port was heard by the other members of the 


family, and rushing outside they found Mr. 
Miller lying on his back on the ground dead, 
blod running from his nose, mouth and ears. 
—Trinidad (Colo.) dispatch to Denver Post, 
Oct. 30. 


A. M. Stangle was brought to town last 
night suffering from a bullet wound, having 
accidentally shot himself while hunting. He 
was hunting Monday and in some way the 
rifle, a 30-30, was discharged the bullet en- 
tering the left leg just above the knee and 
ranging upward entered the body just above 
the stomach.—Bozeman (Mont.) dispatch to 
Anaconda Standard, Oct. 31. 


Charles Holm, a trapper residing at Wells, 
Nev., while out hunting on the 5th inst., met 
with a painful accident. As he was riding 
along his gun started to slip from the buggy, 
when he seized it by the muzzle. The 
weapon was discharged, the contents ‘pass- 
ing through his right hand.—Salt Lake City 
News, Novy. &. 


Benceslo and Gregorio Romero, and an- 
other young man were duck hunting yester- 
day near Los Lunas. In firing, the gun of 
Benceslo Romero exploded, tearing his 
hands to pieces, one so badly that it had to 
be amputated above the wrist. The second 
Romero boy was standing near and was 
struck in the eye by flying steel. He will 
probably lose the sight of one eye.—Albu- 
querque (N. M.) Citizen, Nov. 11. 


As the result of the careless handling of 
a shotgun tonight, DeForesrt Jones, aged 14, 
is dead and Charles Clemens, aged 15, is in 
jail. The boys were playmates and were to- 
gether this evening in the back yard of the 
Jones house. Clemens procured an old shot- 
gun and while Jones was in an outhouse he 
remarked, laughing, “Forest, your time has 
come,” then pulled the trigger. The unfor- 
tunate boy received the whole charge in the 
stomach and died within afew moments 
after reaching the  hospital.—Leadville 
(Colo.) dispatch, Nov. 14. 








Last Saturday Walter Davis was fatally 
shot while hunting by the accidental dis- 
charge of a rifle in the hands of a friend. 
Mr. Davis and his friend had gone for a 
hunt in the timber east of Washburn and in 
some manner the gun used by Davis’ friend 
was discharged, the bullet hitting Mr. Davis 
in the groin, making a fatal wound, from 
which the young man died at 10 o’clock the 
same evening.—Waschburn (N. D.) Leader, 
Nov. 15. 





James Thempson was accidentally shot 
while duck hunting on Lindenmeyr’s lake 
near here this evening. Thompson and E. 
M. Snyder were rowing on the lake to get 
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within range of some ducks. Thompson had 
the gun across his knees and as he leaned 
over his oars his cuff button caught on the 
trigger and the charge of the shotgun took 
effect in his left leg about eight inches be- 
low the hip. He died from the effects of 
the wound.—Ft. Collins (Colo.) dispatch to 
Denver News, Nov. 19. 


Yesterday afternon while out hunting John 
Houck, a boy of 17 years, accidentally shot 
himself through the foot. William Forrest, 
who was with young Houck at the time 
stated that the young man was _ standing 
leaning on the gun with the muzzle of the 
weapon resting on the toe of the left foot 
and he was twirling the stock of the gun 
around in a semi-circle when it was dis- 
charged.—Florence (Colo.) Tribune, Dec. 5. 





YELLWSTONE PARK ABUSES. 


We have received from James Fullerton, 
of Red Lodge, Mont., president of the newly- 
formed Sportsmen’s Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, a circular in which the objects of 
this association are set forth. Mr. Fuller- 
ton expresses the objects as being to send 
out detectives to catch poachers, watch the 
rangers to see that “grafting” ceases in 
the Yellowstone National Park, and that the 
rules are enforced. Mr. Fulerton writes 
that the bars are now running wide open, 
against the rules, and that beaver have been 
trapped unlawfully in the park this spring. 

The objects of all game protective asso- 
ciations are worthy and therefcre should be 
encouraged. If this organization only re- 
sults in the conviction of one guilty person 
a year it will accomplish a world of good. 





THE CANADIAN CAMP. 


We have received a letter from G. Lenox 
Curtis, M. D., president of the Canadian 
Camp of New York City, an organization 
whose objects are purely social, and whose 
main purpose is the promotion of good fel- 
lowship among sportsmen. 

There is no constitution, no initiation fee, 
no dues, and no liabilities. The club will 
have one or more dinners yearly. The mem- 
bership is composed of both men and women 
who have camped in Canada. The names of 
candidates for membership must be referred 
to and endorsed by the advisory board. 


Those meeting the above requirements. are 
cordially invited to join the club, and Mr. 
Lenox (whose address is No. 5 West 58th 
street, New York) will be pleased to hear 
from any eligible spertsmén -who- would care 
to join. 
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GAME NOTES. 


An engineer on a Kansas railroad has 
made a request to be allowed to run faster 
than sixty-five miles an hour, because a jack 
rabbit has been making fun of him on his 
run.—Meeker (Colo.) Review. 


Mr. Ed Wickert of Oshkcsh, Wis., who to- 
gether with his son Oscar, spent on outing 
last fall at Sisco lake in Michigan, reports 
the killing of a bear, besides much other 
game. Mr. Wickert camped with his brother 
while out and used a .44 Winchester on the 
bear. 


The latest story of interest comes from 
Wyoming. A man weighing but 120 pounds 
had a fight with a mountain lioness. He 
held her jaw in one hand and her feet in the 
other, while with his teeth he chewed her 
jugular vein in two and she bled to death.— 
Aspen, (Colo.) Times. 


Jake Borah came in Wednesday evening 
with a Mr. Stillman of New York, whom he 
had out on Garfield and East Divide creeks 
for a bear hunt. The party brought in six 
fine bear hides to prove their prowess. Mr. 
Stillman will leave in a few days for the 
east and Jake returned to his home in Gyp- 
sum this noon.—Glenwocd Springs (Colo.) 
Avalanche. 

The principal features of the new Utah 
game law (which, we are glad to note, is an 
improvement on the old measure) are as 
follows: Forbidding the shipment of any 
kind of native fish out of the state; forbid- 
ding the turning of sawdust into any of the 
trout streams; one-day limit on’ grouse, 
chickens, etc., 15; one-day duck limit, 40; 
only one month open spring duck season, 
from February: 15th to March 15th; non- 
resident hunting license, $10. 

We have just received a letter from At- 
torney J. H. Ryckman of Salt Lake City, U., 
advising us that he will embark on a camp- 
ing trip through Wyoming and the Jackson 
Hole country in August. We once had the 
pleasure of being in Mr. Ryckman’s party 
(several years ago) over this noted ground, 
and can envy the persons who are lucky 
enough to accompany him. Mr. Ryckman is 
one of the old-timers of Wyoming—lawyer, 
ranchman and sportsman—and conducted 
the first “kangaroo” court in the Jackson 
Hole basin. He writes that he has room in 
his party for a couple of sportsmen who 
would like to take such a trip. 
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A DAY’S OUTING IN CALIFORNIA. 


In response to an invitation, our friend, E. 
A. Steininger, train master, and W. T. Mas- 
ingill, train dispatcher, respectively of the 
Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, 
arrived in our city Saturday evening, ar- 
rangements having been made to visit the 
ranch of “the true sport,” F. F. Kellogg, ten 
miles distant from Salinas. 

All being in readiness we started for the 
latter place at 6 a. m., arriving about 7 a. m. 
After partaking of a delicious breakfast our 
party, joined by Mr. Kellogg and J. J. Dona- 
hue, one of Monterey county’s wing shots, 
departed for the hunting grounds about three 
miles distant, an ideal California quail coun- 
try, consisting of rolling foot hills covered 
with chapparal and low sage brush. After 
making camp we started in quest of game 
about 9 a. m., the day being an ideal one. It 
was a typical California mid-winter’s day. 

Only a few minutes’ search located for us 
a large covey of quail, when our real sport 
commenced. We succeeded in keeping these 
in good shooting grounds ahead of us and 
secured a goodly number of them; the birds 
setting well afforded us ample shooting-until 
lunch hour, which it is needless to say was 
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an enjoyable one, especially to our San Fran- 
cisco friends, whose opportunities to enjoy 
the luxury of a good meal by the camp fire in 
the open air are not so good as ours. 

After remaining in camp until thoroughly 
rested we again started in quest of the shy 
and cunning gallinaceous bird, as before. We 
soon located another covey which afforded 
us an afternoon’s shooting with the same 
good result as that of the forenoon. We re- 
turned to camp about 3:30 p. m., bunched 
the bag and found we had a total of 114 
quail and nine cottontail rabbits, satisfying 
our every desire for a pleasant day and fine 
sport. J. A. ANDERSON. 

Salinas, California. 





F. A. Williams, for the Denver Athletic 
Club, of which he is president, recently pur- 
chased the big buffalo head owned by W. R. 
McFadden for the front hall of the D. A. C. 
The latter organization could not have 
secured a more fitting memento to show 
that it appreciates the importance of game 
protection, and that it realizes what is meant 
by the passing of one of the noblest animals 
that ever roamed cur plains. 
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CANINE CHAT. 


Now that warm summer days are again 
upon us, it behooves owners of dogs that 
have been fed heavily with meat and other 
heating food during the past winter, and 
have not had much work to be very careful 
how they handle them in the matter of exer- 
cise. For a month or so no violent exercise 
should be allowed, and never during the hot- 
test part of the day should they be allowed 
to gallop in the hot sun. We have seen 
young dogs which were allowed to run at top 
speed fall down in an epileptic fit (in fact 
one of the writer’s own dogs fell in a fit last 
August, from being overheated), and before 
they completely recover, wake up and dash 
off foaming at the mouth and snapping at 
anything that came in their way. This often 
raises the cry of “mad dog” with all its at- 
tendent cruelties of police shooting or beat- 
ing the poor animal to death; whereas if 
the dog had been held a few minutes and 
his head bathed in cold water he would soon 
recover and trot along after his master as if 
nothing had happened. 

. om aA 


At the regular quarterly meeting of the 
American Kennel Club, held on May 20, 1903, 
the following discussion took place in refer- 
ence to winners’ classes which no doubt, will 
prove a serious drawback to small and west- 
ern shows: 


WINNERS CLASSES. 


The Secretary: There is only one other mat- 
ter that I have to bring before this meeting. I 
would like to have an official interpretation of 
the rules under which I am required to approve 
or disapprove of classifications. As I stated in 
my report, in the majority of cases the very 
full classification, particularly of dogs that are 
not generally shown throughout the United 
States, where there may be one or two exhibi- 
tors throughout the entire country, and where 
they may guarantee a class, at the same time 
only one or two or three specimens of the dogs 
shown during the whole year, and they take 
issue with me because they did make a full 
classification, and that I have no right to strike 
out the winners classes. I claim that, accord- 
ing to the Tules, that matter was left to my dis- 
cretion. Not long ago the sense of the Execu- 
tive Board was that I did have discretion in 
this matter. Assuming, as I have, this discré- 
tion. I cannot recall a case where I have mis- 
used that discretion. I have no favorites in 
breeds, and am perfectly willing to accord a 
full classification to one breed just the same as 
another, if am. convinced, or if they will 
demonstrate tome,thatthe breed is of sufficient 
importance and popularity that it will be shown 
in fair numbers and distributed among a fair 
number of exhibitors. That is the ground that 
T have taken, and I have been assailed for 
doing it. My right has been questioned. The 
particular shows that give the greatest scope to 
classifications are the shows that do not risk 
one dollar in prizes—what are generally known 
as ribbon shows. Take the New York show, 
the Boston show, the Philadelphia show and 
the shows of that class, where they put up a 
large amount of money in prizes, they are 
governed, I believe, by statistics. They know 


what they have done in certain classes in pre- 








vious years, where they have lost money, where 
they have made money, and they make that 
classification accordingly. but the shows that 
do not risk a dollar, which simply give out a 
blue, red or white ribbon, it is immaterial to 
them what classifications they give, and they 
generally give the fullest classifications that 
come to me during the entire year. In these 
cases I have used my discretion, and I have 
disapproved of winners classes in certain 
breeds, which, to my knowledge, are not owned 
by more than one or two exhibitors throughout 
the length and breadth of this country. If this 
meeting will put on record that it is at my dis- 
cretion I am perfectly willing to assume that 
discretion and to take all the knocks they want 
to give me. If it is the sense of this meeting 
that I must approve of a winners class wher- 
ever the necessary number of classes are en- 
tered, regardless of whether the show is to pay 
out ten thousand dollars in premiums or about 
two dollars and a half in the cost of ribbons, I 
am altogether satisfied, but I would like to 
have it stated and put on record just exactly 
where I stand and where the different shows 
stand, and whatever that may be I will see 
that it is carried out. 

Mr. Rodman: Mr. Chairman, before the Sec- 
retry’s request is taken up I would respectfully 
ask, in view of the fact that I have an inkling 
that he may be answered to-day by the Ameri- 
ean Kennel Club as a body. a motion having 
been promulgated and formulated and I hope 
tabulated sufficiently to explain the position of 
the party who makes the motion. which will 
answer to the fullest extent the question put by 
the Secretary, or if it does not answer his ques- 
tion at least relieve him in the future from all 
responsibility. and from an exercise of that 
power of discretion which so many of us have 
suffered under, and for that reason I ask that 
this question be allowed to remain in abeyance 
until the motion is made, which I think will 
obviate our answering his question. 

Mr. Viti: Referring to the question of win- 
ners classes, I should like to call attention to 
the present system of scoring points. I have 
discussed this afternoon with some members 
the amounts that were offered at different 
shows, and found that the Westminster Kennel 
Club, which was a five-point show. offered 
$8,400 in prize money, and the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association offered $9.000 in prizes, and that is 
only a four-point show, a smaller show, accord- 
ing to the ratings, than the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club show. which offered $600 less. The 
Philadelphia Club offered $5.640. which was a 
three-point show: Boston offered $5.150. and was 
also a three-point show, while Atlantic Citv. 
with $3438: Providence, with $2.968: Newark. 
with $2.396, and Pittsburg. with $2.250. were also 
all three-point shows. Buffalo, which gave $2,- 
180, a little less than Pittsburg, was a two-point 
show: Chicago offered $3.214. and was also a 
three-point show. These figures have been 
taken mostly this afternoon from the prize list 
and may not be the full amounts as the cata- 
logues may show, because very frequently 
classes are added after the prize list has gone 
out. It was my thought that it would be a 
much fairer way to determine the rating of 
shows if the amount of the prize money was 
considered the criterion; that shows that go to 
the expense of putting up large sums of money 
and offer prizes which induce competition from 
all parts of this country should have a larger 
number of local dogs entered. and our thought 
was to have a rating in accordance with the 
prize money offered: for instance, a show that 
offered $2.000 should be rated at one point: a 
show that offered $2.500 should have a rating of 
two points: a show that offered $3,000 should 
have a rating of three points. a show that 
offered $4.000 should have a rating of four 
points. and a show that offered $5,000 and over 
— be a five-point show. 
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Dr. Foote: How does that control the number 
of winners classes? 

Mr, Viti: Then there should be an unlimited 
number of winners classes. 

Dr. Foote: I think it has been generally con- 
sidered that the financial question should gov- 
ern the championship record. We tried that 
some years ago, and we found complaint from 
shows in small sections, for instance, on the 
Pacific Coast, where they wanted to work that 
basis, and in other sections of the country they 
complained that if we demanded that they 
should put up a certain sum in order to be al- 
lowed to offer winners classes or championship 
classes they could not hold a show. I think 
Mr. Viti’s idea is a good one, but I am very 
much afraid it would give rise to a tremendous 
amount of opposition and be discouraging to 
the smaller shows. 

Mr. Viti: I mean that they should be allowed 
to hold American Kennel Club shows no matter 
what they may offer, but they can not hold 
winners classes unless they offer substantial 
prizes. I stated those amounts as a sugges- 
tion, and base it upon the amount of money 
that shows have been in the habit of offering. 

Mr. Rodman: I do not think it is Mr. Viti's 
intention to have it understood that specialty 
shows or specialty club shows are included in 
that statement. Specialty club shows are to be 
left on their present basis. Take the condition 
of affairs as they exist to-day. They certainly 
do not give satisfaction. Take the condition 
which is, perhaps, to be expected from what is 


here suggested. If you take the number of 
dogs as the basis upon which the winner's 
points shall be founded we are met with this 


sroposition, Take, for instance, a show like the 
oston show or that of the New England Ken- 
nel Club and the show of the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. We have their two 
ilustrations, which are apt in explanation of my 
argument. The New England Kennel Club has 
for years given an open-air show. The Ladies’ 
Kennel Association of America is giving an 
open-air show. The present rating of the 
ladies’ open-air show is that based upon their 
entries received at the New York show. and 
the present basis of the New England Kennel 
Club open-air show at Braintree is founded 
upon their show held in Boston last February. 
After carefully looking into this I state to you 
only what my personal investigations have 
proven to my satisfaction, and that is we can 
not base this proposoition on the number of en- 
tries which each show has, for the reason that 
if that show has given its open-air show. at 
which only a few entries comparatively are re- 
ceived, the next time they hold their show in 
the city where they are expecting to receive the 
great number of entries which they are entitled 
to expect they have got to go before the public 
standing, not on the basis of the show they 
held the year previous in such cities as Boston 
and New York. but on the basis of their open- 
air show, which may make Boston next year, 
as an illustration. open its books to the public 
with a statement that Boston may not have 
more than the minimum rating. which is one 
point. It is true with relation to Boston. It 
seems to me on the basis of entries we cannot 
make a rule which can be considered as equit- 
able and fair, and the only way that the @om- 
mittee—who have worked over this and given it 
their best consideration and thought, and which 
is both ready and willing to receive any propo- 
sition or suggestion from any member of the 
club, to assist us in determining upon some 
plan whereby justice can be done, because we 
all know that the present rule is entirely inade- 
quate and is certainly most unsatisfactory—we 
cannot find any other plan than that of basing 
our estimate of winners’ points on the finan- 
cial end of the show. We cannot find any other 
plan, and if a show does give, as we have sug- 
gested, a certain amount of money it is entitled 
to have so many points toward winners classes. 
With relation to this suggestion which has been 
made here to-day—what are you going to do 
about winners classes—we say. open winners 
classes to every breed of dog. Why? Because 
it is optional under our rules with the judge as 
to whether or not he awards that prize, and if 
a judge goes around the country awarding win- 
( 
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ners’ prizes to inferior dogs it will not be long 
before he is asked to decline the position of 
judge. It is in the hands of the exhibitor. I 
do not believe there is any other way in which 
this matter can be solved and solved tothe sat- 
isfaction of all. 

Mr. Vredenburgh: I may be permitted to say 
a word here. I am one of the fathers of the 
present system of the rating of shows. I thor- 
oughly believed in it. Some time last fall, or 
in the early winter, there was suggested to me 
this very question which Mr. Viti has now 
brought up. I was very loath to give an opin- 
ion at that time, but I slept over it and thought 
upon the subject, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is the fairest thing that has 
been presented yet toward the making of 
champions. The small shows say: Our only sal- 
vation is to have winners classes. It will rest 
entirely with them whether they have winners 
classes or not. If they are willing to put up 
their money to get the entries which they 
claim that they will get if they have winners 
classes, then they ought to have winners 
classes, and it will also rest entirely with them 
whether their show rate is at one, two, three 
four or five points. It does not rest with them; 
it rests with the exhibitor. How many actual 
dogs will be entered? The show itself can de- 
termine before they issue their premium list 
just exactly the rating of their show. and I 
have come to the conclusion that & is the fair- 
est plan that has yet been suggested. If a 
show is not willing to put up $1,000 or $2,000 and 
simply wants to give a ribbon, let it give all 
the classes it pleases except winners classes. It 
can not lose very much because it does not give 
much. If you send this to the Rules Commit- 
tee I think you ought to consider it very well 
and consider it long enough to consider it fa- 
vorably. 

The Chair: I would like to ask Mr. Rodman 
two questions. One is—according to your idea 
of rating, the open-air show would be rated on 


its own bottom? 

Mr. Rodman: Yes, and the show held in the 
city on its own bottom. 

The Chair: In all these championship classes 
from $2,000 up, winners classes are added on 
everything? 

Mr. Rodman: On everything. A show that 
will give a proper classification for certain 
breeds that they embody in their premium list, 
and will also put up their $2,000 guarantee for 
prize money, is entitled to three points. The 
show that will put up $2,500 and obey the rules 
of the American nennel Club relative to classi- 
fications is entitled to four points, or as the 
case may be: I may perhaps he a point out of 
the way—whatever has been stated here. I sug- 
gest that this plan would take the mater of 
winners classes entirely out of the secretary's 
hands. 

Mr. Emory: I would like to say a word in 
favor of the suggestion made by Mr. Viti. Take 
for instance ,our coming show; winners classes 
are allowed three points. In our open air show 
we will have somewhere in the neighborhood of 
300 entries. There may be one winners class, 
for instance, and a dog would be accorded three 
points, and it is a false representation, for if 
that dog appeared in New York or Boston, he 
might not be anything more than a third prize 
dog. It is an injustice to the other exhibitors 
and I think it would be an injustice to our 
coming show in February. 1904. where we can 
only advertise one point. I want to state that I 
am in favor of Mr. Viti’s suggestion of having 
winners points according to the amount of 
money offered. 

Mr. Moore: It seems to me as if Mr. Viti's 
suggestion was the fairest one of all. 

Mr. Viti: My resolution is: Resolved. That 
after August 1, 1903, the schedule of points to 
regulate the values of winners classes be as fol- 
lows. That at shows giving at least $2,000 prize 
money in regular classes the rating shall be 
one point. At shows giving at least $2,500 the 
rating shall be two points. At shows giving at 
least $3,000 the rating shall be three points. At 
shows giving at least $4,000 the rating shall be 
four points. At shows giving at least $5,000 the 
rating shall be five points. That Specialty 
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Clubs holding shows confined to their own 
Lreeds, the rating shall be four points. That 
upon the Pacific Coast one-half of the amount 
shall substitute the above amounts of money. 
That the opening of winners classes at all 
shows shall be a matter entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the Bench Show Committee of said 
club, subject, of course, to the rules govern- 
ing winners classes. 

Mr. Muss-Arnolt: I think we should be a lit- 
tle slow about a matter like this. It will affect 
small shows very decidedly who cannot pay 
$2,000. That knocks them entirely out, and I do 
not think it is our object to limit our shows. I 
think the general welfare of the dog is to give 
as many shows as possible. It will simplify the 
matter to a great extent to satisfy the majority, 
but I do not know how it will affect the gen- 
eral exhibiting public, and we ought to know 
that before we go into this and take the risk of 
adopting it. 

Mr. Vredenburgh: It will 
the exhibitor. 

Mr. Muss-Arnolt: I can not see that any ex- 
cept those permanent shows that are not able 
to give that much money are cut out. 

Mr. Viti: I do not think there can be any 
better answer to that suggestion than the state- 
ment which Mr, Emory has made. who is sec- 
retary of a very important small show, the 
show at Braintree, and yet he has expressed 
himself as being heartily in favor of this 
change. As far as having a general discusion 
goes, I think the meeting this afternoon is a 
very representative gathering of those who are 
familiar with dog show conditions in the coun- 
try. We have here breeders and exhibitors and 
those representing Specialty Clubs and Show 
Clubs. I do not think you could thrash the 
matter out before a more representative gath- 
ering of delegates. 

Mr. Muss-Arnolt: 
time extended. 

Mr. Viti: I do not wish to unnecessarily oc- 
cupy the time, but the reason I suggested and 
I merely make this as a suggestion, was so 
that this would not interfere with the fall 
shows. If we make it later then you will have 
two classes of rating during the autumn. If 
we make it earlier, it may interfere with some 
shows that are going to be held during the 
month of June. I suggested the month of 
August because it would take effect during a 
period of the year when no prize lists at all 
are being issued, and there would be sufficient 
time to promulgate it throughout the country 
and have the secretaries perfectly familiar with 
it before the autumn shows commence. 

The motion was carried. Messrs. Muss-Arnolt 
and Watson voting in the negative. 


The above resolutions will, it seems to me, 
practically kill the small western shows, for 
none of them would be able to put up $2,000 
for a one-point show and play even. It 
seems to me a far better way would be to 
allow winners’ classes in every show and 
base the winner’s points on the number of 
dogs he had to win over; for often, even in 
New York in a not very popular breed, a dog 
may get the winner’s prize with hardly any 
competition, whereas if winners’ classes 
were graded in all shows according to the 
number of dogs he had to compete against, 
it would then prove that he was the best dog 
in good company, and had not gained his 
championship at small shows without compe- 
tition. To illustrate: Where less than five 
dogs of one breed are entered in the open 
class, there should be no winners’ class al- 
lowed, as the competition would not be 
strong enough to justify; where five dogs are 
entered in open class and less than ten, the 
winner to be entitled to one point towards 
championship; where ten dogs and less than 


be beneficial to 


I should like to have the 
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fifteen are entered, the winner to get two 
points; where fifteen dogs and less than 
twenty are entered, the winner to get three 
points; where twenty dogs and less than 
twenty-five are benched or entered, the win- 
ner to get four points; where twenty-five or 
more dogs are entered the winner to get five 
points. This would prove that when a dog 
becomes a champion he has won it over 
strong and hard competition, whereas at 
the present time he may win it without any 
to speak of. oe = 9 

Take the Ladies’ Kennel Association show 
just held: There were only three blood- 
hounds shown, yet the winner got four points 
towards championship with very little to win 
over. Take it in Irish setters at the same 
show, there were only six dogs shown— 
three dogs and three bitches—yet there was 
a winner’s prize for both dogs and bitches, 
with four points towards championship, and 
only two dogs to beat to get it. Had it been 
necessary to have five dogs in the class 
there would have been no winners’ points to 
win, and should there have been five dogs 
and five bitches shown the winner’s rating 
would only have been one point. In the 
same show of Boston terriers there were fif- 
ty-three dogs shown—thirty-four dogs and 
nineteen bitches—which would have given 
the winner dog five points towards cham- 
pionship and the winner bitch three points. 
It can readily be seen that it was much 
harder for the winner dog in Boston terriers 
to get his points toward championship with 
thirty-three dogs to beat than it was for the 
Irish setter who only had two dogs to win 
over. Yet his winnings counted as much to- 
wards his championship as did the Boston 
terrier’s eee 

Under the classification that is to take ef- 
fect August 1, 1903, the small show that 
only benches from 200 to 300 dogs will surely 
have to hold only a local show just for the 
sport of a few local fanciers who are willing 
to go down in their pockets to pay the ex- 
pense. For to hold a show under the 
American Kennel Club rules would be of no 
benefit to the local kennel club, so they 
will have to drop the A. K. C.; and if they 
hold any show at all, they can save the an- 
nual dues of $10 and the $25 for the privi- 
lege. 2 2 8 

During the state fair, which will be held 
at Pueblo the last week in September, the 
Pueblo Kennel Club will hold a dog show 
under American Kennel Club rules, in a 
large tent at the fair grounds. This will be 
a ribbon show with an extra good list of 
specials donated by the merchants and fan- 
ciers of Pueblo. The Colorado Kennel Club 
of Denver will also donate $50 cash to be 
used in prizes. Mr| H. W. Mills of 223 N. 
Main street, Pueblo, is the secretary of the 
Pueblo Kennel Club. The members of the 
Colorado Kennel Club will do all they can 
to help along the initial effort of this new 
club, and will probably send down more than 
a carload of show dogs. 


























Discussions on loads, calibers, recoil, 





trajectory, energy, etc., 


of rifles especially solicited. Also 


the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 


game. 
and shooters. 


Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 





TRAP AND TRIGGER. 





The Grand Western Handicap. 


Denver has had its second annual tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the local trap club 
and it has gone into history as an unqualiJed 
success. Considering the recent floods through- 


out the Middle West, the attendance, while 
not as large as on the first meet, was a com- 
pliment to Denver and the West. The boys 
came to stay and nearly all shot through the 
program. The targets thrown were difficult, 
and effectually refuted the supposition hither- 
to current in the East that trap shooting out 
in this country is made intentionally easy. 
Only the winner of the high general average 
Mr. Herschy. scored within the ninety per 
cent. class. It was the keenest sort of com- 
petition, and the ten top finishers were not 
far apart. 

Mr. Garrett's win of the Grand Western 
Handicap trophy, in the final big race at 10 
targets. was a popular one, and his score of 


ninety-four is a credit to him, being four points 
above his nearest competitor. This is unques- 
tionably the handsomest trophy ever offered the 
shooters of the West. and the newspaper which 
had the enterprise to offer such a prize to our 
sport should have the unanimous endorsement 
of the sportsmen within its circulating territory 

The Denver Trap club has launched its bid 
for the Grand American Handicap tournament 
of 1904. The boys are thoroughly in earnest, and 
will succeed if possible. Certainly in point of 
accommodations and general hospitality, Den- 
ver has few equals and no superior for the 
entertainment of such an event. 

Mr. S. M. Van Allen. one of the Eastern 
Indians, won laurels and fame for himself at 
the reecnt New York State shoot. He not only 
captured the State Diamond badge, symbolizing 
the state championship. but made high general 
average on the week’s program events. 


The Ohio State Shoot. 





One of the best tournaments of the 
point of importance, was the seventeenth an- 
nual meet of the Ohio Trap Shooters’ League. 
at Cincinnati, June 9-11. Most of the trade 
representatives were there, and the total at- 
tendance was upwards of 150. The Columbus 
Press-Post trophy was won by C. A. Young. 
on a straight score. The Sportsmens’ Review 
trophy was won by R. S. Rhodes. and the 
Smith cup. emblematic of the state champion- 
ship, was also won by Charlie Young. in a tie 
with C. W. Phellis. Messrs. Young and Rhodes, 
representing Columbus in the two man team 
event, won that honor. The main event of the 
week was a race at 100 targets at sixteen yards. 
which was won by C. G. Spencer of St. Louis. 
on the splendid score of ninety-seven. Condi- 
tions in this contest were not easy, and 
win is a most creditable one. The next 
score was made by E. C. Griffith W. R. 
Crosby and R. O. Heikes, who each broke 
ninety-five. Watson and Heer scored third 
place with ninety-three. while Gilbert. Budd. 
Riehl] and Connor tied for fourth with ninety- 
two. The moneys paid back more than entrance 
fee for scores as low as eighty-four. 


year, in 


Fred Coleman of Hegins, 
a clever lot of work at the state shoot given 
recently at Wissinoming. He won the high av- 
erage for the meet with ninety-seven per cent., 
the individual chempionship at targets, the 


Pennsylvania, did 


Williamsport live ‘rd trophy and the Denny- 
Wilson trophy. 

Fred Gilbert won the high average at the 
Iowa amateur meet at Arnold's Park, June 
2-4, and on the last day averaged ninety-eight 
per cent, at 200 targets. Mr. Gilbert has won 


first average in 
held at the 


every tournament, save one. 
lakes during the past sjx years. 


Olney and Clay City, Illinois, shot an inter- 
city eight-man team match this month, in 
which Clay City won with a handsome margin. 
A return match is arranged. It is this sort of 
competition, arousing local public interest, that 
does most to promote the shooting game. 


The Indians’ 
their annual 
Okoboji. _ It 
ever issued by 
of the 


program will be out shortly for 
conclave and tournament at Lake 
will be the handsomest souvenir 
the tribe—the forerunner of one 
best shoots ever held in the West. 


The Indians’ program will be out shortly for 
their annual conclave and tournmanet at Lake 
Okoboji. It will be the handsomest souvenir 
ever issued by the tribe, the forerunner of one 
of the best shoots ever held in the West. 





The gun club of West Baden 
announces a four days’ handicap target tour- 
nament on October 14-i7. There will be $500 
added money, and a special effort will be made 
te make it a meet of importance. 


Springs, Ind., 


The gun club of West Baden Springs, Indiana 
announces a four-days’ handicap target tour- 
nament of October 14-17. There will be $500 
added money, and a special effort will be made 
to make it a meet of importance. 


Max Witzegreuter again won the Indiana live 
bird championship in a fifty-bird match with 
Hugh Cl lark recently, scoring forty-seven to his 
cpponents’ forty-five. This 
puted state champion, 


leaves him undis- 





The third tournament of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation for the current year was held at Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania. May 27-30. Luther 
Squier won the high average for the meet. 


The appointment of George L. Carter as Stete 
Game and Fish Warden in Nebraska is a popu- 
lar one with the boys in that state. George is a 
good and efficient officer. 


W. H. Heer of Concordia, Kansas, has se- 
cured a place on the shooting list of the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company, and is making a 
trip through the South. 


John 8S. Fanning was high man in the Pacific 


coast tournament held last month at Sacra- 
mento, Cal. Jack has lost none of his old-time 
form. WEWANEE. 
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THE HIGH POWER -BIG CALIBER DISCUSSION. 


Reply to Mr. Brewster. 


Editor Outdoor Life—As Mr. Brewster wishes 
to hear more from me, I add the following: 1 
observed Mr. Brewster's bi- monthly joke with 
another good laugh at his expense, and only 
through fear that, by his ‘ignorance of the sub- 
ject, he may unintentionally mislead some one 
who, unlike himself, is trying to learn the facts 
concerning guns and ammunition, I take no- 
tice of the column he has slavered over with- 
out establishing a single fact concerning any- 
thing. He infers in this column that I claimed 
that I could reduce the recoil of high pressure 
smokeless powder, and at the same time re- 
duce the weight of the rifle. Now, the fact 
is, I have never claimed anything of the kind. 
and further than this I must say that I know 
of no way in which high pressure smokeless 
powder recoil may be reduced without increas- 
ing the weight of the gun in which it is used. 
T will add still further that I know of no way 
in which the recoil of any powder can be re- 
duced except by increasing the weight of the 
gun that uses it. But I do claim that a cart- 
ridge charged with smokeless powder will give 
less recoil than black powder, and that 
one loaded with a special prepared low press- 
ure smokeless powder will give still less recoil 
and impart an equal force to the bullet. 

This is certainly where Mr. Brewster got the 
material for his song. He quotes me as say- 


ing: “By understanding the nature of smoke- 
less powder we can readily see why its recoil 
is so much less than black powder.” If Mr. 


Brewster could have understood this quotation 
perhaps his article would not have been writ- 
ten: but I cannot make it clear to him. How- 
ever, I will reward anyone who can find me 
a 15-year-old school boy with average intelli- 
gence whom I cannot make understand it 
clearly in less than ten minutes. He quotes the 
above and lets it stand without comment. Per- 
haps he thought some may forget it, as it has 
been a month since it was published, or maybe 
he needed it to fill out his short. frail article. 
I wrote it just as he quotes it. and I intend to 
stand by it. 

He states further on in his witticism that 
there are some points which I attempted to 
bring out that he is a little skeptical about. I 
would dislike very much to think that the pub- 
lic had to believe all my writings. only re- 
gret that Brother Brewster did not quote some 
of these points and from his lofty (?) point of 
view start us aright. But no! Of course this 
would not do. He quoted more of my article 
already than he could chew. Do all we read- 
ers of Outdoor Life not know the motive of his 
article? 

Let us see. Did not Mr. Lehle, in the March 
number of Outdoor Life, call for a moose and 
bear gun of 45-caliber to use a bullet weighine 
450 grains. with a velocity of 2.200 feet per sec- 
ond? When I read Mr. Lehle’s article I said 
“Amen; I want one of them.” But along 
comes Mr. J. K. Brewster, Jr.. in the April 
rumber. and in his usual caustic way holds 
Mr. Lehle’s article up to ridicule and makes 
ouite a joke concerning the recoil of same. 
Now, had it been Mr. Brewswter_ who _ first 
thought of this gun instead of Mr. Lehle,. IT am 
sure there would have been no hard feelings on 
the part of Mr. Lehle. As it was. Mr. Lehle 
took it without a murmur, but Brewster finally 
has gotten hold of one that is loaded. 

IT notice that my article in the June issue is 
sarcastically termed by Mr. Brewster my “In- 
structive article.” As TIT have over one dozen 
letters at hand already from sportsmen ranging 
from and including the states of Colorado and 
Ohio. who uphold my last article and question 
me further concerning rifles. thev intend buvine 
hefore the coming hunting season opens. I be- 
lieve my article has been a little instructive to 
some. T have always had much faith in_the 
last portion of the seventh verse of the First 
Proverb and am always careful who I open my 
mouth before. but I cannot prevent even this 
sort from reading what I write for publication. 


Well, in my above mentioned article I upheld 
Mr, Lehle’s big gun, but stated that it should 
weigh fifteen pounds, and should be charged 
with a special prepared low-pressure smokeless 
powder instead of high pressure, and that the 
recoil would be about equal to the present 
-45-70-500 black powder load. Mr. Brewster 
claims that I inferred directly opposite to what 
I actually said. Anyone who can read English 
will see by comparing my previous article with 
Mr. Brewster’s handling of it that his article 
is a misstatement of the facts in every instance, 
but I believe same is caused as much by his 
inability to understand my article as it was by 
his anxiety to soothe his sore feelings over my 
spoiling his joke. 

To reply to the latter portion of Mr. Brew- 
ster’s letter would be to effect a compromise, 
and as these cartridges have been published in 
foot pounds and most every other way, I will 
not take space for figures in this article. 

Hoping the kind editor will pardon me for 
robbing our magazine of so much good space, 
which I would rather use myself (or wish some- 
one else might use) for a better article on a 
better subject, I close my contest with Mr. 
Brewster. 

I wish to thank the author of ‘Large Caliber 
and Energy.’ I think this article alone is 
worth the price of many copies of Outdoor 
Life, and although I have copies of all the ta- 
bles I have ever heard of, this is the most com- 
plete one I have ever procured, and as a stu- 
dent of caliber I find its value inestimable. 

While writing these last lines my wife has 
handed me a letter which comes from an old 
hunter in California. ._ The letter is postwar 
at San Francisco, Cal., and is signed “M. F. 
F.” He speaks of my former article, and un- 
doubtedly wishes me to answer through Out- 
door Life. I receive many letters asking for 
such information which really should be ad- 
dressed to “Editor of Outdoor Life.’”’” I answer 
all letters addressed to me when the sender 
gives his own address. This letter seems to be 
from one deeply interested, and an answer to 
it would be very interesting. so I will send it in 
with this article for publication, and no doubt 
someone more able than I will answer it in 
the following edition and give this brother 
sportsman the desired information. With this 
letter I can expand the boundary of my letters 
received concerning my last article almost from 
ocean to ocean. Does this not speak well for 
the circulation of Outdoor Life? The western 
boundary of this correspondence is San Fran- 
cisco, while the eastern boundary is marked 
by a letter from Mr. Phil Thompson, of Cleve-~ 
land, Ohio. 

If the brother from California will send me 
his name I believe I can help him some, and if 
its publication does not bring an answer I’ll do 
my best toward it myself in some future num- 
ber. But TI have occupied too much space al- 
ready in this number and regret exceedingly 
that Mr. Brewster compelled me to rewrite so 
much of my former article. 

Bethamy,. Mo. Ss. O. BRYANT. 


(The envelope containing the letter enclosed 
by Mr. Bryant is post-marked, “San Fran- 
cisco, June 29." The letter is published below 
in its original form and entirety.—Ed.) 


Dear Mr. Bryant:—I have enjoyed greatly 
your Outdoor Life articles about guns: but all 
those facts, taken from catalogues, cannot de- 
cide the question: High pressure or low pres- 
sure. The subject of your article is muzzle ve- 
locity. Now it is a fact that velocity decreas- 
es much sooner in low pressure powder, and 
with light bullets, than by_high pressure pow- 
der with a heavy bullet. You have enlighten- 
ed me. That the 50-110-300 outclasses the .35 
Winchester high pressure at the muzzle, there 
is no doubt. but the 50-110-300 loses more at 
250 yards than the .35 Winchester high pres- 
sure. I do not care what the gun does at the 
muzzle, because in twenty-five years’ hunting 
T only once shot point-blank at a wild boar. 
But I want a rifle that kills at 200, or better. 
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even, at 250 yards. I know you can not meas- 
ure the velocity at 250 yards, but velocity and 
momentum can be estimated, or at least com- 
pared, by penetration. So I want to know how 
many pine boards those guns will penetrate at 
250 yards. And if you will try that, you will 
find that the 50-110-300 is not so good and has 
not so much momentum at 250 yards as the .35 
Winchester high pressure. 

That is one thing. but besides I would like to 
hear more about both rifles. Fifteen out of 
your sixteen rifles have lever action. Those 
rifles have many a fine quality, but for bear I 
prefer the bolt action, because jamming ot 
cartridges never occurs in a good rifle with bolt 
action. This is the only advantage of the 
bolt action, but it is so important that even 
the American Army and Navy favors this ac- 
tion. You describe only one bolt-gun—the 9 
mm. Mannlicher. I would like to hear about the 
8 and 9 mm. Mauser and about the newly-ac- 
cepted U. S. rifle. A board of Army and Navy 
officers has selected a new bolt-rifle with which 
the Army, Navy and Militia will be equipped. 
It shoots a 220-gr. bullet with 44% gers. powder: 
muzzle velocity 2,300 feet per second. This 
seems to be a very fine weapon for the sports- 
man as well as the soldier. Please let me hear 
about this gun as soon as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
x Pw. 


Mr. Walsmith Rises to Ask. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In common with others. 
I have been reading with much interest the 
open discussion in recent issues of your maga- 
zine concerning the big game rifle. In the main 
it has been fair and temperate in tone, although 
statements have been made that are inaccurate, 
Mr. Winegar says the .30-40 '95 Model Win- 
chester is the perfect rifle. Mr. Bryant says it 
drifts and keyholes at 800 yards. Is this true? 
Will Mr. Winegar or some other brother whose 
knowledge comes first hand—who has_ used it— 
give us the facts? If this shell and rifle, with 
force enough to carry two miles, gets cranky at 
800 yards there certainly is something wrong 
somewhere, and it ought to be corrected. 

Mr. Bryant says the trajectory of the 30x30 
at 300 yards is 31% inches. He must be mis- 
taken, else the Winchester people don’t know. 
I have their latest catalogue before me, which 
gives it at 16.98 inches, while another—the Ideal 
Hand Book—gives it at 13.57 inches. 

Now, again, will some brother sportsman who 
has used the °% Model, .38-72 Winchester. tell 
us what kind of an arm it is? Is it accurate, 
and at what range? I have used almost every 
other caliber and model of Winchester rifle— 
and shotgun too, for that matter—except the 
"95 model and the Lee straight pull, and found 
them good both in mechanism and_ shooting 
qualities, but of all their splendid guns I have 
for some time thought this arm ought to be 
their best. Please tell us about it. There is 
a gun it seems to me is O. K. No matter 
whether the magazine be full or empty. the bal- 
ance will remain practically the same. With 
a box magazine there is no jamming or deform- 
ing of the point of a soft point or lead bullet. 
and six shots at the command of the shooter 
ought to be sufficient for any emergency. 

Sheldon, Iowa A. J. WALSMITH. 


DENVER RIFLE CLUB SCORES. 


The state tournament of the Colorado Rifle 
Association will be held in Denver in August 
for which extensive arrangements are being 
made. The following scores were made by 
members of the Denver Rifle Club at their 
range on Julv 5, at 200 yards, off-hand, Stan- 
dard American target: 





D. W. King..... .. 73 "7% 77 82 8 80 86 82 82 
J. W. Dunse.... 81 70 86 72 77 

A. W. Peterson. 81 78 8 78 81 75 85 69 

eS ae 7 72 78 79 82 78 82 76 
OS eS 62 63 60 56 59 71 64 

J. P. Lower..... 64 57 56 58 58 58 62 69 

R, Peterson .... 65 67 60 

a Bs ccccses 65 60 


THE GRAND WESTERN HANDICAP. 


Fast targets, good scores and expert manage- 
ment were the characteristic features of Den- 
ver’s big annual trap-shooting tournament on 
June 16-17-18. It might also be added that no 
less a cause for congratulation was the general 
satisfaction expressed by all present and the 
careful attention paid to the details by _the 
president and secretary of the Denver Trap 
Club respectively, A. E. McKenzie and C, E. 
Younkman. This meet has now become so pop- 
ular that it has taken its place as a fixed an- 
nual event, 

There were more visitors present this year, 
while the management was much better. This 
latter was owing to the fact that the man- 
agers improved on old mistakes, as can always 
be done. The cfficers assert that while the work 
of promoting and managing a tournament is an 
arduous and thankless job. yet they hope to 
make the next event the banner meet of all. 
Fred C. Whitney very ably managed the office 
this year. 

Following are the scores in regular events 
and also in the Grand Western Handicap, which 
was won handily by John W. Garrett, of Colo- 
rado Springs: 

Regular events. ° 

Ist day 2d day 3d day Total 


Sh at Bk Sh at Bk Sh at Bk Sh at Bk 


H, C, Hirschy.200 185 200 178 100 92 500 455 
D. Timberlake.200 173 200 180 100 93 500 446 
J. W. Garrett.200 181 200 173 100 90 444 
G. Timberlake 200 174 200 178 100 91 444 
J. M. Hughes..200 179 200 176 100 8&7 442 
D. McMillan ..200 182 200 169 100 89 440 
F, C. Riehl....200 176 200 177 100 %& 439 


Cc. Younkman .200 176 200 175 100 8&8 
Chas. Planck .zw 173 200 177 100 8&8 
R. Sprague ...200 

EEE? sctesss wa 200 165 200 171 
Townsend .. ..200 

W. Shemwell .200 174 200 171 100 8&7 


SSSSSSSSSs= 
5 





Waddington . 200 179 200 181 80 67 480 427 
D. Morrell ....200 177 200 165 100 85 500 427 
J. Beiser :..... 200 176 200 171 100 79 500 426 

SER atone ..200 158 100 TS cee -- 800 226 
A. A, Taylor..200 170 200 173 100 81 500 424 
F. A. Ellis, Jr.200 161 200 160 ... .. 400 321 
A. Heirgood ..200 169 200 163 100 88 500 420 
F. Miller ...... 200 159 200 169 100 96 500 419 
Anderson .. ..200 170 200 165 100 79 500 414 
Dan O’Brien ..200 171 200 158 100 82 500 41) 
Scoville .. ..... 200 167 200 162 100 80 500 409 
A.E. McK’nzie 200 157 200 168 100 82 500 407 
Plummer .. ...200 150 200 176 100 81 500 407 
Te CE ocaeces 200 160 200 161 100 85 500 405 
SS 200 159 200 175 100 83 500 403 
Andrews .. .... 200 155 200 157 100 87 500 400 
Hudelson .. ...200 156 200 150 100 89 500 395 
Connelly .. .... 200 158 200 174 80 60 480 392 
McLean conse 200 146 100 79 460 346 
ST bs ses <a 160 144 100 79 380 329 
Beggs 200 200 171 ... «.. 400 324 
Sanderson .. ..2 200 164 400 317 
W. Matlock ..200 140 200 147 400 287 
Goodrich .. ...200 149 100 71 300 220 
D, Zenmmem «..ee MR nce cee tee CellC OU 
PEE ss: sosecce 120 8 ... ... 100 8 220 163 
ee eee --- 100 80 100 79 200 159 
Btorkel 2. ccese ee ee. sew cae bas. ce Eee 
Sherman .. ... 8 651 ... ... 10 74 180 135 
CEE wc ccese 120 97 0 2 -- 160 125 
Stoddard .. ...100 68 80 49 180 117 
EEE. acecesec = 120 97 120 97 
OS FST sae os 100 88 100 8&8 
POrester ...00 cee --- 100 68 100 «68 
Wirsley ee a ee ee 120 66 
Campbell ..... + sc) oe ae - 10 6 
ne. se case Qe” GE eed ses s60 ‘2 80 58 
Wallace ...... alee ape Mat 80 57 80 57 
eae ae mer wen 46 80 50 
Warren ...... vos sue. “eee, one 60 43 60 43 
Tolman ....... ee ee ee 40 34 40 34 
Eberhart ..... wa _ Wee 60 22 
SED cy ssdwene SS FD ces ee 40 2 
. eae oe Ted gna” ‘ee 20 16 
EE esancese st eel 20 14 20 14 
OD ccmek ene “ene 20 12 20 #12 
Moritz ........ ee: eae 20 20 #69 
Kirshner uel? ane 20 2 20 2 
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A. E. McKenzie, President Denver Trap Club. 
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“INFALLIBLE” 


At the Pennsylvania State Shoot 
Ist and 2nd High Averages 

in the OPEN EVENTS were won 
by Messrs. L. Z. Lawrence and 

J. T. Skelly, with 96 1-3 and 96%, 
both shooting 25 grains of 


“INFALLIBLE.” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 
New York, Chicago, Denver, San _ Francisco. 
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Grand Western Handicap, for the Post Tro- 
phy, 100 targets, shot in strings of 25 each. 






Total, 
Garrett .. 24 32 4&@ BB & 
Tolman .. —e Bsa SS 
hE csetcbncénaeh eee swe 23 24 23 90 
RE on son caudcckivee ne 23 21 23 88 
Hirschy ... oon 21 21 23 88 
Plummer .. 21 2388 
Hughes ih b esha henesnebassenel 3 1 83 8s 
Sprague 23 19 23 &6 
MeMillan 18 21 2B & 
G. Timberlake 22 19 21 85 
Townsend .. 22 22 22 85 
Andrews 23 2 2 84 
Bieser 20 2 21 84 
ng.. 21 21 19 84 
Heirgood .. 2 2 22 83 
Shemwell 2 20 2 8 
Tipton .. 21 22 18 83 
Taylor .. 19 22 23 82 
Hudelson .. 23 19 21 82 
NS ee 19 23 19 21 82 
TT io. Shine ssw eoeenstenl 22 21 17 22 82 
RTS 20 18 13 82 
Gan idnkcacetueheste z= =p 2 =. 
Riehl .. 0 2 83 fT 
Anderson 18 20 «21 77 
Jones 14 21 19 75 
Hawkins 22 13 74 
Morrell .. 13 ae 








C. E. Younkman, Sec’y Denver Trap Club. 


On the evening of the third day a sumptuous 
spread was laid at the Oxford Hotel (the of- 
ficial headquarters) by the Denver Trap Club 
for the visiting shooters. 


Clarence Nauman won first general average 
in the Los Angeles, Cal.. shoot. He is making 
many creditable scores this year. én 

Turner E. Hubbey won the honors at the 
Brownwood, Texas, tournament on June 4, with 
a ninety-four per cent. average. 


We have received the announcement of the 
wedding of one of our first contributors, Mr. 
Stanley G. Scovern of San Francisco, to Miss 
Clara L. Conner, which occurred in San Fran- 
cisco On June 18. Our heartiest wishes for suc- 
cess and happiness go out to the newly-wedded 
couple. 


A rifle and shot gun club has been organized 
in Silverton, Colo.. with a membership of 
eighteen. The folowing officers were elected: 
L. . Haines, president; Frank L. Watson, 
vice-president; James Dyson, secretary; C. A. 
Morris, field captain; Carl Harding, lieutenant: 
J. D. Patterson, treasurers Ray Cooper, Ole 
Lee and Frank Molique, trustees. 


FOR A GOVERNMENT PROOF HOUSE. 


The discussion of government testing of fire- 
arms in various publications has brought before 
the people a subject that has not hertofore been 
given the serious consideration it deserves. 

Forign nations have enacted laws for the pro- 
tection of their people against the sale of un- 
safe firearms, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain being among the first to provide this 
safeguard against careless or unscrupulous 
manufacturers, they insisting that all firearms 
offered for sale must bear the Government 
Proof House test stamp, or the stamp of some 
other government proof house, whose testing 
has been approved by the British government, 
and thus our English cousins guarantee that 
all firearms offered for sale are safe. 

This is not done at the expense of the gov- 
ernment, but a charge is made for each arm 
tested, and they require two tests; one very se- 
vere for the unfinished arm, and the second 
for the finished product. This costs about 12 
cents per arm, and is_borne by the manu- 
facturer or must be added to the cost of the 
goods. 

On firearms imported into Great Britain, 
which are subject to two tests, the strain is 
severe, especially on shot guns, as the first test 
given the English guns in the rough is given 
the American finished product, and after the 
barrel is turned down many of the finished 
guns will not stand the test, neither would the 
finshed English guns stand this first test. 

American rifles invariably stand both tests, 
but it adds materially to the cost to be obliged 
to have all firearms, after being received by 
the English dealer, unpagked, tested and then 
repacked and returned. This could be done 
much cheaper at home; besides it would give 
the American product a reputation abroad that 
could not otherwise be obtained. 

But the greatest benefit woula be to the 
users of the firearms in our own country. They 
would be protected against defective goods sent 
into this country by _ foreign manufacturers 
which will not stand the proof house test; also 
be insured against inferior goods of home man- 
ufacture, and is applies especially to the 
lower-priced goo that reach a class of people 
that are not expert or competent to judge of 
quality. 

There is now at the United States armory at 
Springfield, Mass., a proof house for the test- 
ing of government rifles made there. and this 
could be enlarged and used as the Birmingham 
Proof House, and by making a cost charge for 
the testing it would not be an expense to the 
government, and at the same time this would 
be a protection to the people of the United 
States, the same as established by other gov- 
ernments, and will be established by this gov- 
ernment sooner or later. 

If every user of firearms will take this sub- 
ject up with the Senators, Representatives or 
army officers of his acquaintance it would re- 
sult in the prompt enactment of laws for the 
protection of the American people and the 
American manufacturer. 

SMOKELESS 6S. 


RIFLE CLEANING. 


Golden, Ore., July 3, 1903. 

Editor Outdoor Life—In reading the July num- 
ber of your magazine I see that L. C. Read, of 
Colfax, Wash., seems to have trouble in keep- 
ing his .30-30 clean. When out hunting I al- 
Ways carry my cleaner, a bristle brush anée a 
greasy rag in the slot behind the brush. When 
I kill my game the first thing I do is to draw 
it through the rifle. This prevents the residue 
from hardening in the barrel. As soon as con- 
venient I clean the gun thoroughly. If the gun 
shows signs of being spotted in a day or two 
I clean it again, but this is usually not neces- 
sary. I use 3-in-1 oil for cleaning and gun 
grease for lubricating the works. This keeps 
my gun in perfect condition. 

I would like to hear from some one who has 
tried both as to which will carry the farther 
with flat sights, the .30-30 W. C. F. or .303 Sav- 
age. TED E. LOBAN. 


— 
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sronsuen use, PETERS AMMUNITION. 


Progressive Dealers Sell It. 
These books sent free on application: Handy Book for Sportsmen; Hints on Cart- 
ridges and Semi-Smokeless Powder; Riflemen’s Record and Score Book. 
RIFLEMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA (144 Pages), Price, TEN CENTS. 


Eastern Department: The Peters Cartridge Co. 


98 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. H. KELLER, Manager. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, II1. F. B.“Chamberlain Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 





THE MAN, THE GUN AND THE PRIZE. 


John W. Garrett of Colorado Springs, winner of first prize (the Post Trophy) in the Grand 
Western Handicap; the gun he used, a Winchester “ pump,” and the Post Trophy. The height of 
the cup is 24% inches, and diameter at base, 13% inches. 
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GOOD SHOOT AT REDLANDS. 


Redlands, Cal., July 1, 1903. 

The warmest contest ever pulled off on the 
Gem City Gun Club grounds was held yester- 
day. The purpose of the meet was to contest 
for the W. H. Wilshire medal emblematic of 
the inanimate target championship of Redlands. 
The shooting really began at 9 o’clock. but ow- 
ing to the small attendance the medal shoot 
was postponed until afternoon. Quite a large 
attendance of both shooters and spectators was 
present, but only a few entered for the medal. 

Some practicing was indulged in in the fore- 
noon and one event at live birds was pulled off. 
Following are the scores in the forenoon. Ten 
live birds, 28 yards rise: Lukens, 8; Hiner, 7; 
Dugan, 6; “Kirk,’’ 6; Wilshire. 5; Bice, 4. 

Medal shoot, 50 targets, $2.50 entrance, two 
moneys, 60 and 40 %; best score to take medal; 
Lukens, 44; W hittemore, 40; Dugan, 40; Hiner, 
39: Bice, 36; “Kirk,” 33; Gurnich, 32; Wilshire, 31. 


Following are te scores for the entire day: 

Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
ukens .. ..137 108 Gurnich ... 50 32 
Vilshire . ..181 119 Wh’'tem’e .. 50 40 
Jugan .. ...160 114 McPhelps .. 31 23 
Ea” «ce cos 55 Pierce ..... 50 24 
26 beunes 95 67 Dostal .. . 21 ll 
Gowland .... 38 32 


SAN FRANCISCO SCORES. 


Following are the scores reported by the Co- 
lumbia Pistol and Rifle Club, San’ Francisco, 
on June 21—Columbia target 

_Fine rifle, 200 yards—A. H. Pape 39-39-43-44-45- 

58-61-68, A. H. Cady 65-81. 
A. H. Cady 


: * tee 50 yards—C. M. Daiss 44-47. 
Hunsaker 50-50-57-58-62. E. 





R2- 
Re volver—H. N. 
Hovey 50-56-60-61, 
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22-25 Rifle—-F. Knostman 20. A. H. Cady 27. 
E, A. Allen 33-38. 

In the competition for flags on the P. J. 
Dunne lens trophy the following were the win- 
ners: C. M. Daiss, 21 flags; F. Knostman, 20; 
Dr. H. N. Hunsaker, 18; A. H. Page. 18: E. 
Hovey, 6; A. H. Cady, 4, and E. A. Allen 3. 

Cc. M. DAISS, Secretary. 


An Almost Perfect Target. 


The accompanying excellent target was 
made by Mr. Frank A. Ellis, Jr., at the regu- 
lar weekly meeting of the Denver Indoor Rifle 
club July 14, 19038, at twenty-five yards, off- 
hand; score 248 out of a possible 250. Mr. Ellis 
used a barrel made by Geo. C. Schoyen of 
Denver. 





loaded with any standard 
smokeless powder add to 
the delights of wood 
cock shooting. For this 
mysterious game bird 3 


drams of powder* ‘fand 
11-8 oz. of shot is effective. 


EU. 


M. C. Factory 


loaded shells are uniform, 
sure fire and hard hitters. 
Specify U. M. ©. 


+ Lhe Union 


Metallic Cartridge Co., 


4 ‘ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City, N, Y- 
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RIFLE AT SALT LAKE. 
The folowing scores were made by members 
of the Salt Lake City Rifle club on July 4-5: 
July 4: 








CO % Crevelling .......c..0» 81 
Hirschoogel ......... 72 Hirschoogel ......... 62 
Newcombe ...... .-81 Breckon 5 
Breckon ..73 Letchfield 
Letchfield --8@ Johnson ...........+- ‘ 
ED. pteteebeeseoces 70 
er TE COPTER ...cceccccccee 72 
Hirschoogel .......... 73 Hirschoogel .......... 66 
i RPReeES 79 Newcombe ..........+ 86 
Letchfield ............. OS eae 66 
ST Sc onackkensenwed SD. SOME ccccccccccveses 63 
Newcombe ............ 78 Crevelling ............ 26 
 necnsobsesetsve 77 Hirschoogel .......... 57 
ee ee 75 Newcombe ........... 62 
SE cn cccnkiwescent EEL “Vénusucscocede 69 
TE ciavianeoncceded 64 Letchfield ............. 80 
July 5: 
R Sancvesbeoed BS Eunteman ...cccccccce 53 
PE ciccchwonneseen SB ROTOR. cccccccccncces 59 
A. cncwitesssond 55 Weatherson .......... 70 
Hirschoogel .......... 77 Crevelling 
EE Accncnwovensed 65 Hirschoogel 
Letchfield ............ De MED - - cusvessesooced 7 
Weatherson ........... 82 Letchfield ............. 
SEED occosccccces 72 Weatherson .......... 81 
 cicccavyswunie 54 





a eer 7% Creveling ....ccccccces 69 
Huntsman ..........+- 57 Letchfleld .......-+++ 79 
SOMO. 6scccvececcvcss G9 JOHNSON ........ccccees 69 
Weatherson .........- 7l Weatherson .......... 77 
Hirschoogel .......... 70 

Letchfield — ......00000- 53 Huntsman. .......+-++. 56 
BOOT, cccecvceccccesss 53 Johnson 

Letchfield ...........- 79 Davis ....cccccccecccees 
Johnson ..........+... 79 : ‘ 
Hirschoogel .......... 76 “WEBFOOT.’ 


TRAP IN THE HILLS. 


The following scores were made in a_handi- 
cap merchandise shoot here on July 4. In four 
handicap events at ten birds each event, the 
following scores were made: 


BE. Bh. Baer ..cc.ccccces 42 L. S. McFadden...... 42 
L. B. Crawford....... 330. B. Baith...cccecces 21 
Wm. Schaller ........ 26 J. H. Burroughs..... 21 
». E. Jackson ......29 Chas, E. Baer....... 42 
|S SS enews 26 


At 100 blue rocks (as will be seen E. E. Baer 
killed 100 straight.): 


ee eS aero 100 Geo. Curlee ........+. 69 
Frank Miller......... 82 

At 50 blue rocks: 

L. S. McFadden ........ 40 | W. J. Williams....38 


Steamboat Springs, Colo. Cc. E. BAER. 








QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Harry McDowell, Ouray, Colo.—Will some one 
tell me what is the preparation used on a fish- 
ing rod to turn the water and preserve the 
wood? 

Answer—The several fishing rod makers 
would probably be loth to part with their par- 
ticular formulaes. The varnishing of a high- 
grade rod takes several weeks, as the process 
requires a very slow-drying preparation. It 
takes a couple of weeks, sometimes, to dry 
each coat. A very fine elastic varnish is made 
for individuals and sold by sporting goods deal- 
ers at 25 cents per bottle. 





J. C. Johnson, Santa Fe. N. M.—What is 
meant by 80-gear, 84-gear, etc., as applied to a 
bicycle. In other words. what fundamental 
principle is the size of the gear derived from? 

Answer—In the old “ordinary” (high wheel) 
days the size of the wheel in inches always 
meant the diameter of the front or big wheel. 
For instance, if a man rode a 60-inch wheel it 
meant that the diameter of the front wheel 
was 60 inches. When applied to the safety. a 
60-inch gear is one which with one revolution 
of the pedals will send the wheel as far as one 
revolution of the pedals of a 60-inch ordinary, 
ete. For the information of our readers we 
will state that the gear of a safety bicycle may 
be determined as follows: Multiply the diame- 
ter in inches of the rear wheel by the num- 
ber of teeth in the front sprocket, then divide 
by the number of teeth in the rear sprocket 
and the result will give the gear of the 
bicycle in inches. 





J. M. Melrose, Pagosa Springs, Colo.—Is 
there no way in which we can protect our 
dogs? I had a fine fox-terrier ruthlessly shot 
and killed recently. Can’t the outdoor life and 
sporting classes have dogs recognized as prop- 
erty. having them assessed in each county. and 
making their owners liable for any damage 
their dogs may do to persons or property? I 
am merely asking the above in.the interest of 
the friends of the dog, with a view to protect- 
ing the lives of these animals from the dog-kill- 
ing fiends whose hearts are of stone and their 
brains of the stone age. 


Answer—We referred the above to one of the 


eminent jurists of Colorado—Hon, L. B. France 
of Denver— who writes as follows: “The crim- 
inal code of the state (General Statutes p. 754. 
§ 307) recognizes property in the dog in so far 
as to make it a subject of larceny. A civil ac- 
tion for damages should lie against any one 
killing a dog wantonly and when the dog is 
not worrying sheep. stock, game, etc. If your 
corespondent will consult some attorney in his 
vicinity he can be correctly advised, doubtless, 
as to his rights in the premises. From the 
facts submitted I can only answer generally as 
above.”’ 


PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


In order to encourage literary effort among 
our young sportsmen and sportswomen we 
hereby offer the folowing prizes for contribu- 
tions on the subiects of either hunting. fishing. 
travel or adventure: 

First prize, $10 in cash. 

Second prize, handsome solid silver medal, 
valued at $5.00. 

Third yo handsome solid silver medal, val- 
ued at $5.00. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 2,500 words, and 
should be accompanied by photographs if con- 
venient (which latter will be considered as con- 
tributing in value to the story according to 
their merit). All manuscripts must be written 
by persons under the age of 21 years, and reach 
us not later than October 15 (as it is our de- 
sire to publish the winning stories in our holi 
dav number). It shall be a condition of this 
competition that we reserve the right to pub- 
lish any of the stories submitted, whether they 
are prize winners or not. 


NOTICE. 


Extra prints of our 3-color frontispieces pub- 
lished in current or back numbers will be sent 
to any address at the low price of 5 cents 
each. or three for 10 cents. No sportsman 
should miss this opportunity of making a col- 
lection of the favorite American game birds 
and water fowl. 


Pe tet oer 
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A NOTABLE WESTERNER. 


There are few men who _ possess the enviable 
attainments which fall to the lot of the subject 
of this sketch. Mr. W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, 
Wash. For a number of years Mr. Sheard has 
occupied the distinction of running one of the 
largest curio and sporting goods stores in the 
Northwest. His trophies alone have made his 
name world famous, Aside from being quoted 
in well kngwn books on big game as possess- 
ing some Tf the largest game heads on record, 
he has had a world of experience himself in 
hunting and shooting. Among his well-known 
trophies (none of which, by the way, are for 
sale) are his buffalo head with length of horns, 
21% inches, and circumference of horns of 15% 
inches: his elk head with a spread of 68 in- 
ches: his Recky Mountain sheep head, the cir- 
cumference of horns at base being 18% inches, 
and length of horns 52% inches, and his big 
moose head with 41 points and a spread of 78 
inches. 


One of the most interesting things about Mr. 


Sheard’s career is his trap shooting accomplish- 
ments. He has been considered thé best shot 
at the traps in the Northwest, and has won 
his laurels in hard-earned battles, as the fol- 
lowing memoranda of winnings will testify: He 
won the high average medal, the Brownlee Ex- 
ert medal. the Anaconda Cup and the Globe 
rophy at the Northwest Shooting tourna- 
ment, Walla Walla, Wash., June, 1901, his aver- 
age being 93% per ‘cent; also high average 
medal, Brownlee Expert medal and Anaconda 
cup at the Portland Tournament, 1902, his aver- 
age at that shoot being 93% per cent. He was 
also winner of the Individual Championship 
medal and high average medal, at the Wash- 
a State shoot, Tacoma, on October, 24-25, 


Mr. Sheard has patented a rifle sight which 
he is manufacturing and selling at $1.50, which 
we consider one of the finest and most prac- 
tical big game sights on the market. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“Modern Rifle Shooting;’’ by W. G. Hudson, M. 
D.; = & Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar 
street, New York, publishers, 

This is the most valuable book to the rifle 
shooter that has been published’ for a long time. 
and being thoroughly up-to-date (the date of 
issue is Jan. 30, 1903) it will more thoroughly 
appeal to our high-power smokeless rifle breth- 
ren. Dr. Hudson is not ashamed to admit that 
he has received many ideas from following the 
works of his English cousins who have had at 
least five years’ longer experience with high 
power rifles and ammunition than we); yet his 
work is entirely American—in fact, the sub-title 
of the book is “From an American Standpoint.” 
No rifle man should fail to write to the Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co., for a copy. It is nicely 
bound in cloth. contains 45 clever illustrations, 
and is 160 pages in size. 





“The Log of a Cowboy:” by Andy Adams; $1.50: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers, Boston 
and New York. 

This is an exceedingly interesting story of a 
cowboy born in Georgia and reared in Texas, 
where all the range possibilities of a “‘cow- 
uncher” are open to one inclined to riding. 

his is the first new story we have seen that 
brings the reader into the very life and habits 
of the cowboy, and yet does it in such an en- 
tertaining manner that he enjoys every page. 
while at the same time he is learning useful 
lessons. The American cowboy is a distinct 
type—a man who is as proud of his proficiency 
as is one of the music masters of his profession. 

One cannot read Mr. Adams’ story without fall- 

ing in love with the cowboy and admiring him 

for his heroism. 


“Birds in Their Relation to Man;” by Clarence 
M. Weed, D. Sc., and Ned Dearborn, D. Co.: 
$2.50 net: J. B. Lippincott Co., New York 
and London, publishers. 

Mr. Weed is professor of zoology and ento- 
mology, New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanics Art. while Mr. Dearborn is 
assistant curator, department of birds. Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago;so we have two of 
the best American authorities as authors of this 
book. The work breathes an air of authenticity, 
too, in every line of its 380 pages, in which over 
250 different birds are described and commented 
upon. Besides being profusely illustrated, the 
book contains the full text of the bird law of 
the American Ornothologists’ Union, the full 
text of the famous Lacey bird law. as well as 
a partial bibliography of the economic relations 
of North American birds. 


“Modern Training and Handling,’’ by Bernard 
Waters (Kingrail’’); $2.00 net: Little, Brown 
& Co., publishers, 254 Washington street, 
Boston. 

As Mr. Waters is a practical, experienced 
trainer and handler, and a most pleasing. logic- 
al writer, the above book has since its first puh- 
lication, had an immense sale. His experience 
in the field as a sportsman, trainer, and also as 
a field trie! judge: handler in, and reporter of- 
field trials, enabled him to write the best 
treatise on the subiect in a clear, logical, and 
most convincing manner. 


“A Fight for the City: by Alfred Hodder: 
cloth. $1.50 net: The MatMilion Co., publish- 
ers, New York. 

“One of the honestest books on municipal 
government that we have ever read,’’ is the In- 
dependent’s comment on the above work. This 
is the volume in which Mr. Hodder describes 
Mr. Jerome’s tremendous campaign in the last 
New York elections against the forces of Tam- 
many and Platt. that is to say, against all that 
is corrupt and vicious in the municipal politics 
of New York The book is a narrative of a 
thrilling fight: but it also presents with a great 
deal of acumen and _  0»persuasiveness Mr. 
Jerome’s theory of city government—the work- 
ings of the liquor laws and other laws which 
attempt to regulate the pleasure and vice of the 
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community. About half of this volume—not 
the whole of it, as critics have mistakenly 
said—appeared in the columns of The Outlook, 
where it attracted a great deal of attention 
and interest. 


“Kennel Diseases;”’ by “Ashmont,”’ author of 
“Kennel Secrets;’’ cloth, $3.00 net; Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers, 254 Washington 
street, Boston. 

Everyone who owns a dog should possess this 
invaluable book, which has been long in prepa- 
ration, and has been pronounced by a compe- 
tent authority far ahead of any other work yet 
attempted upon the subject. The minuteness 
with which every detail is considered leaves 
little or nothing for any future work to at- 
tempt. Especially important chapters are those 
on eczema, the different kinds of mange, pois- 
ons, distemper, hydrophobia, ear and eye dis- 
eases, vaginal diseases, diseases of the urinary 
and sexual organs, and pneumonia (an especial- 
ly valuable contribution), also the portions of 
the work which are devoted to symptoms and 
diagnosis. The work is entirely devoid of tech- 
nical terms, and is written in such entertaining 
style that any one with a love of dogs would 
find it not only valuable and helpful, but inter- 
esting as well. 


“Athletics and Outdoor Sports for Women;” by 
Lucille E. Hill: with over 200 illustrations; 
The MacMillan Co., publishers, New York. 

This book is a revelation of the number and 
variety of outdoor sports and pastimes in 
whiab women nowadays engage. Before the bi- 
cycle women were limited to lawn-tennis and 
walking. Now sixteen popular games and forms 
of athletic exercise are grouped in this volume, 
from basket-ball to fencing. from skating to 
field hockey, and from rowing to horse-back 
riding. 


“Round Anvil Rock;”’ by N Nancy Huston Banks; 
The MacMillan Co.. publishers, New York. 
This work has already exhausted its large 
first edition. As in “Oldfield.”’ the setting of 
the novel is in Southern Kentucky a century 
ago. While the style and the beauty of the 
book are similar to those in Mrs. Bank's first 
story, the book is very much better constructed 
as a story and is more readable on that ac- 
count. There is less of “the cameo-like deli- 
eacy of ‘Oldfield,’ but a more vigorous and dra- 

matic plot.”’ 





“Hoofs. Claws and Antlers;” a pictorial work 
containing thirty-seven full-page photo- 
graphic reproductions of game _ subjects: 
handsomely bound in leather. $5.00; Frank S. 
Thayer. publisher, Denver, Colo. 

This book. which comes in portfolio style, is 
almost identical with the work of the same 
name which Mr. Thayer published several years 
ago—with these exceptions: It is far more elab- 
orately bound. and contains many new and 
more interesting subjects. The presswork is not 
excelled by that of anv publication that has 
been received at our office, while the pictures 
are natural and the work of experts in this 
line. Most of the illustrations are from the 
photogravhs of the well-known Colorado big 
game enthusiast. Mr. A. G. Wallihan. 


“Anne Carmel:” by Gwendolen Overton: $1.50: 
The MacMillan Co., publishers, New York. 
The vitality, the vigor. the vividness. the 
workmanship. and the beauty of Miss Gwen- 
dolen Overton’s story have attracted its readers 
and critics almost as much as the interest of 
the tale itself. ‘“‘Anne Carmel’’ is a Canadian 
story, with a background of misty hills, and 
relates a desperate soul conflict amid sylvan 
scenes. Miss Overton has revealed a character 
of rare and exquisite beauty in Anne Carmel. 
She has all the depth of feeling. the deep- 
toned spirituality of the religious woman, but 
with it is a tinge of splendid abandon ang fine 
sentiment. The temptation is strong to linger 


over its beauty of stvle, its tender affection. 
its endearing charm. One closes this book with 
a strange feeling in the heart. 
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THE O. R. & N. AND ITS G. P. A. 


The Outdoor Life force was remembered the 
past month by a pleasant call from Mr. L. 
Craig, general passenger agent of the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Co., with offices in Port- 
land, Ore. This railroad, and the steamship 
line controlled by it, is one of the big commer- 
cial factors of the Northwest. In fact, these 
lines have done more to develop that great 


country than any other force. 

The O. R. & N. is the road which makes 
through connections with the Oregon Short 
Line and the Union Pacific for the Yellow- 


stone National Park and all points east. It 
also runs steamers down the beautiful Colum- 
bia from Portland to Long Beach (an 100-mile 
ride from Portland that even eclipses the scenic 
Hudson River ride, and casts into insignificance 
the much-vaunted Fall River ocean ride from 
New York to Boston). The Columbia river has 
for years been the theme of praise in song and 
story and so proud of it are the citizens of 
Oregan and Washington that they resent even 
a comparison of its beauties with those of any 
other river. 

Mr. Craig used some eloquent language in ex- 
tolling the merits and advantages of the fa- 
mous Long Beach, which as a summer bathing 
resort is becoming world-famous. He carried 
an attractive folder in his pocket entitled. 
“Restful Recreation Resorts.’’ showing maps of 
the Long Beach country. which he will be glad 
to send to any one applying to him at his 
office in Portland. These folders can also be 
had from the Denver office of the Union Pacific. 


A WORD ON SLEEPING BAGS. 


When sleeping bags were first invented it was 
recessary to demonstrate their superiority over 
the ordinary square blanket for certain uses in 
camp and out of doors. To-day (taught by the 
experience of thousands of campers from Maine 
to California and from Alaska to Mexico) every 
practical man knows the value of these articles. 

Sleeping bags must meet many severe condi- 
tions. They must afford the greatest possible 
warmth with the least possible weight, must 
be perfectly sanitary (easily washed, aired and 
dried), adapted to warm weather as well as 
cold. and must be rain-proof.* windproof and 
coldproof 

The cut of the Kenwood in this issue shows 
the construction of the complete combination 
Kenwood bag as it is made for general use. 
The canvas cover is heavy waterproof duck, 
earefullvy and strongly made and fitted with a 
flap or fly over the top. which acts as a wind- 
break and an extra protection against rain. 
Next to this is a thick seamless woolen bag. 
felted firmly but soft and pliable. with a deep 
thick nap, very strong and very warm. Inside 
this again is a bag made of fine wool, also 
seamless, soft as a fine bed blanket. but thick 
and warm. 

The Kenwood bag is perfectly sanitary. Each 
bag can be easily removed to wash. air or dry. 
Write for circulars and other information to 
F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y.—one of the 
biggest manufacturers of these and all kindred 
goods in the United States. 


A NEW POWDER LOADER. 


Mr. 
x Nineteenth street. 
has invented two articles that have 
received the favorable comment and 


One of our Western sportsman friends. 
D. W. King, Jr.. of No 
Denver, 
already 











consideration of some of the most experienced 
sportsmen in the land. One of these is what is 
called King’s Improved Powder Loader, which 
is made of solid brass throughout, finely fitted 


and finished. As stated in the advertisement of 
the implement in this issue, it loads a combina- 
tion of smokeless and black powder. or the 
smokeless may be cut out at any time, allow- 
ine the use of only one kind if desired. 

his is something which we believe will inter- 
est every shooter. and we can conscientiously 
refer our readers to the patentee and manufac- 
turer, Mr. D. W. King, Jr.. as a thoroughly re- 
liable and responsible sportsman whose name is 
known to the sportsmen of every state from 
the Missouri to the Western Coast. He has for 
years been recognized as one of the most ex- 


pert riflemen in the West, and when such a 
practical man as he invents anything in the 
shooting lines it is most always sure to be a 
‘g9,”” 


GOOD WHISKY. 


The Hayner Distilling Co.. of Dayton, O., has 
the proud record of thirty- six years of continu- 
ous success in business. This company makes 
a specialty of selling first-class whiskey direct 
from distillery (their own plant) to consumer. 
By thus saving the dealer's profits, and by 
doing a strictly cash.business (with no expense 
of traveling men and the thousand and one 
other incidentals that the average business 
house must bear). this company is in a position 
to do exactly what it claims it does: Sell bet- 
ter whiskey at a lower price than any other 
concern in America. This company’s ad. ap- 
pearing elsewhere in this issue, should be read 
by every one of our readers. Knowing this 
company and its product so well. Outdoor Life 
is willing to guarantee that it will fulfill all the 
promises which it makes with regard to satis- 
fying its customers. 


James Fullerton one of Outdoor Life’s most 
valued contributors. and an old-time Western 
hunter and student of game and its_habits, 
visited Denver on the occasion of the late 
Christian Endeavor convention. as an emissary 
of the Sportsmen’s Game Protective Asociation 
with a voiew to bringing before the C. E. body 
oe abuses now ovracticed in the Yellowstone 

National park. No one having the interest of 
our big game at heart can help applaud Mr. 
Fullerton in any effort which he or his associa- 
tion may exert tending to the benefit of our 
wild animal life. 








CURIOSITY. 


Leads to Investigation and Truth. 


What shall we do to be saved? was the title 
of one of Robt. Ingersoll’s lectures. People of 
faith and people of no faith flocked to hear it. 
Thousands are asking. ‘‘What shall I do to get 
rfid of dandruff?” The answer is. ‘Kill the 

germ that causes dandruff. falling hair and 
finally baldness.”’ and the only thing that will 
do it is Newbro’s Herpicide. That is the very 
latest discovery of the laboratory, and it is the 
only preparation that claims to. or that will. 
kill the pestiferous dandruff germ. It also is a 
delightful hair-dressing free from oil or grease 
or sticky substances. Try it and be convinced 
of its actual merit. Sold by leading druggists. 
Send 10c, in stamps for sample to The Herpi- 
cide Co.. Detroit, Mich. 
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STEVENS-DURYEA AUTOMOBILE. 


We take pleasure in caling the attention of 
our readers to a machine made by a company 
whose product is the by-word of every sports- 
man, so well known is it. The machine re- 
ferred to is the Stevens-Duryea automobile, 
made by the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. This carriage is of the 
highest type manufactured, and is equipped 
with a 7-horse power 2-cylinder opposed motor 
of the four cycle type. It has three speeds 
and reverse, all operated by the same lever; 
is a two-passenger carriage with a drop seat 
which can be instantly converted into a four- 
passenger carriage: is of the Stanhope type 
with artillery wheels, fitted with either Fisk or 
Diamond double tube tires, Victoria or buggy 
top and full equipment. 

A few of the special advantages of the car 
are: It starts from the seat: has an individual 
clutch system, making it practically noiseless 
and free from the vibration that is so noticeable 
in other gasoline cars; is a powerful hill 
climber and, although not built for a racing 
car. will readily speed thirty miles an hour. 

The regular stock cars of this make have 
won the records noted: 

September 24—Providence. R. I.. five miles in 
7.42. (Track record for 1 to 5 miles for gaso- 
line machines under 1,300 lbs.) 

October 9-14, 500 miles. New York-Boston-New 
York. Scarritt Cup. (Two machines entered; 
both awarded first-class certificates.) 

November 27, Orange. New Jersey, Eagle 
Rock Hill; time 3:45: (gasoline car record.) 

April 20—Boston, Mass., Commonwealth Ave- 
nue Hill. Time, .43 1-5. (Gasoline car record 
under 2.000 Ibs.. not only defeating cars in its 
own class, but the time of every gasoline car 
entered.) 

The price of the machine shown herewith is 
$1,300 f. o. b. factory 


Dr. S. Davis. one of Denver's pioneer dentists, 
left Denver on July 10. in the company of his 
wife for a three months’ camping trip to the 
Yellowstone National Park. Dr. Davis goes by 
way of Fort Collins, Tie Siding. Laramie, Raw- 
lins and the Jackson Hole country. and is out- 
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The Stevens-Duryea Automobile. 
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A MAGAZINE OF rHE WEST. 
S. HOWARTH 


Manufacture: of HIGH GRADE 


TROUT FLIES 482 GUT LEADERS 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Neatness, Quality and Durability. 
AWARDS: Silver Medal. Paris 1900. Certificate of Merit. London. 1883. 


P. O. BOX 66. 





ROUND TRIP EXCURSIONS. 
To Salt Lake and Ogden via Union Pacific. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 















$25.00, Tickets sold daily June 1 to September 


30; good for return until Octiber 31. 
$20.00, Tickets sold June 24, August 2, 25, 31. 
September 2. to 11, good for return within 30 


days from date of sale. 

$18.00, Tickets sold July 18th to 18th, good for 
return until August 31. 

Liberal stop overs allowed on any of these 
tickets either going or returning or both direc- 
tions. 

See that your tickets read via Union Pacific. 

For further information call on your local 
agent, or address E. R. Griffin, General Agent, 
"41 17th st.. Denver. 


Commencing July 3d regular daily service of 
cur Electric Lighted train, known as ‘The 
Rocky Mountain Limited,’”’ will be resumed be- 
tween Colorado and Chicago. This train leaves 
Denver at 12:30 p. m. and Colorado Springs at 
12:45 p. m., arriving in Chicago at 5:30 p. m. 
next day. It makes direct connection at Engle- 
wood Union station with limited trains for 
New York, Boston and Atlantic Coast points. 

Fifty cent table d’hote luncheon served in 
dining car leaving Denver. Dining car for all 
meals en route. 

L S. RAY, 


HA 
General Agent, Denver, C., R. I. & P. 





NEW PATTERN TO DELIGHT HUNTERS AND WHITTLERS. 














Please study it. It is an idea) knife to use 
and carry; no picture shows the finish. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. Return 
at onceif not fully pleased. 
» The lower cut is a Gentle- 
man’s Pen Knife, but will 
— cut — pole or 
‘ skin a rabbit. 
Itis our prize medal 
) ‘Masterpiece’’3blades 
finest quality; price, 
with ebony handle, 
$1.25; Ivory, $1.50; 
choicest pearl, $2. 
Send for 80-page illustated 
Free List and 


“HOW TO USE A RAZOR.” 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 
94 A Street, Toledo, O. 


When {you write please mention ‘Outdoor 
Life.” 
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THE WICK PLUG FOR GUNS AND 
RIFLES. 


A new handy device for preventing rust and 
pit in shotguns and rifles is the Wick Plug, 
made by Hemm & Woodward, Sidney, Ohio, 
whose ad. appears on another page. This de- 
vice is made of the finest cotton wicking, woven 
lengthwise in a strong knitted casing, and 
snugly fills the inside of the gun or rifle bar- 
rel full length. The wick is intended to be 
filled with a pound of vaseline, which, being 
semi-fluid, will not draw to ends of wick plug 
when barrel is resting in a vertical position. 
As the vaseline held in saturation is continu- 
ally in contact ~’ith the inside barrel surface, it 
will be seen that but little oil will be needed 
after first saturation. The wick is made for 
rifles in .30, .303, .32, .38, .44. .45 and .50 calibers 
and for shotguns in 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. The 
company’s illustrated circular will be sent on 
application, and they request that, when order- 
ing, the length and gauge or caliber of barrel 
be given, 


In this number appears the ad of a man 
who through honest effort and perseverance 
has won a place at the top of the ladder in 
his especial field of labor. We refer to Ernst 
Gunther, Thirteenth and Platt streets, Denver. 
Mr. Gunther is the only tanner in the West 
whose work we can conscientiously recommend 
to our readers and whose business methods are 
above reproach. He has been a tanner for 
thirty-two years and in business for himself at 
his present stand for thirteen. He has made a 
success of his business where others have 
failed. because he has adhered to honest deal 
ing and strict business methods. We cheerfulls 
commend Mr. Gunther to those of our readers 
needing the best of tanning done at the most 
reasonable rates. 

At the Baltimore. Md., shoot, June 2, 3, 4, in 
which eighty shooters participated. _Dupon: 
Smokeless won everything, as Follows Open 
events—First general average, S. German: 
second general average ] Hawkins: third 
general average e, Squirer. Amateur 
events—First general average H. D. Jackson, 
second general average. W. L. Henderson. The 
Baltimore handicap was won by ‘W. L. Hender- 
son, score 48 out of 50. 19 vards. The County 
Amateur Championshiv of Maryland was won 
bv H. D. Jackson. The three man team race 
was won bv the Cecil County team: score— 
a 49. Miller 46, Jackson 46; total 141 out of 
150. 


oy 


In another part of this number appears the 
ad of the “Mav Belle.’”” Saurman’s new pipe. 
made by the New Era Pipe Co., Norristown. 
Pa. This popular pipe was invented by a pipe 
smoker of twenty years’ experience. One of its 
best features is the fact that all nicotine. bitter 
juice and poisonous matter is eliminated from 
the smoke and collected and retained in the ab- 
sorbent. It can be purchased from the makers 
at prices varying from $2.50 to $6.00 according to 
finish and stvle. The above company will send 
descriptive circulars on request. 





HERPICIOE, 


creases their 
beauty fully 100 
per cent. All ladies 
who wish to give 
NEWBRO’s HERPI- 
CIDE a trial will soon 
become convinced of 


im possibilities. 


ee 


tikes as ——_. for 


“ie von at “—n First-Class Drug Store: 
84 











In this issue will be seen the advertisement of 
Kin~’s Patent Triple Bead Front Sight, which 
is not only a novelty in the sight line, but 
seems to be a very practical and useful article 
for the rifle shooter. Mr. King’s years of 
shooting reputation is back of this clever de- 
vice, and we wish him every success in its sale. 
It is fully described in the advertisement, Mr. 
King will furnish circulars and or informa- 
tion to any. one addressing D. W. King. Jr., 
1026 Nineteenth street, Denver, Colo. 

The fourth sharpshooter’s tournament of the 
Central Sharpshooter’s Union of North Ameri- 
ca, which took place June 17 to 21. brought to- 
gether in competition many of_the best off-hand 
rifle shots in the country. The great events, 
the point target match, and the people's target 
match, were won by F. C. Ross and H. M. Pope 
respectively. 3oth used Stevens rifles and 


King’s semi-smokeless powder. 











NEW SAVAGE CALIBERS. 


We have received a catalogue describing the 
Savage .25-35, .32-40 and 38-55 repeaters. From 
reports we learn that these are meeting with 
an enthusiastic reception from riffemen 
throughout the country. The new sizes are 
adapted to the model 1899, a cut of which is 
herewith reproduced. and which hitherto has 
been made in the .30-30 and .303 calibers only. 
All barrels of the model 1899 are of Savage 





smokeless steel, and the new high-pressure 
loads may be used with perfect safety to the 
shooter. These high power .32-40 and .38-55 are 
excellent big game loads. A catalogue fully 
describing the complete line of Savage rifles 
ammunition, reloading tools, sights, etc., will 
be sent on_ request. Address Sagave Arms 
reneeny. Utica, N, and mention Outdoor 
uife. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








The best 
at one-half price 


It takes five of the ordinary ‘‘quarts” to make a gallon, buta HAYNER QUART isa 
full quart, an honest quart of 32 ounces, four to the gallon. Now, you pay your dealer at 
least $1.50 a bottle for whiskey that cannot possibly be any better than HAYNER, if as 
good, or $7.50 a gallon. If you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save at least $3.50 on every 
gallon. We sell two gallons for about the same as you pay for one gallon of probably poorer 
whiskey. Just think that over and remember that HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct from 
our distillery to you, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUAR- 
ANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves you the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why 
it’s so good and so cheap. That’s why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied cus- 
tomers. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.00 Express 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN: 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $4.00, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your $4.00 
will be returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could 
it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are not out acent. Better 
let us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
f =e to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what's 
nside. 

If you can use 20 Quarts or can get some of_your friends to join you, 
we will send 72 20 Quarts for 316.00 by Freight Prepaid, thus 
saving you .00. e have been in business over 36 years and havea 
paid-up capital of $500,000.00 so you run no risk. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINN. DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. 
48 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 





THIRTY-SIX YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SUCCESS. Just think what that means, Thirty- 
six long years in business, each year more successful than the previous one, with never a 
backward movement, always growing larger, ever increasing in popular favor. How many that 
were doing business thirty-six years ago are even in existence to-day? Very, very few. In 
this age of development and fierce competition, a concern must do business right, treat its cus- 
tomers right and sell what is right, to even hold its own, much less advance. To do otherwise 
means that the concern of to-day is likely to be out of the running to-morrow. The graveyard 
of business failures is full to overflowing. But thirty-six years of continuous success and still 
growing. Think of it! How has it been accomplished? In just one way. By selling abso- 
lutely pure whiskey, direct from our own distillery to the consumer, saving him the enormous 
profits of the dealers, and carrying out to the letter every statement or offer we make, thereby 
creating a confidence with our over a quarter of a million satisfied customers that cannot be 
broken. Read above offer. The Hayner Distilling Company. 
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AL Fpgilis won high averages » the pate 
: o, tournament. e use aphine 

wads in a factory loaded shell. —_ 


J. M. Hughes, of the U. M. C. Co., won the 
high average at the Colorado Springs Gun clukt 
shoot June 22, breaking 157 out of 175. 


Mr. Henry H. Stevens, the well known shoot- 
er, formerly of Rahway. N. J., has joined the 
Laflin & Rand force, and during the coming 
season will be seen at most of the tourna- 
ments in the East, and working in the inter- 
est of “Infallible’’ smokeless. 


We have received from E. R. Griffin, G. A., 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


of the Union Pacific Ry.. Denver, one of the 
most genteel railway folders we have seen. 
It was gotten out in honor of the C. E. con- 
vention in Denver and shows up the half tone 
cuts as only they can be shown to advantage— 
in plain black and white. 


Mr. S. M. Van Allen of Jamaica, L. I., won 
the New York State Championship “cup” with 
a score of 91 out of 100; the 100-bird amateur 


championship “diamond medal’’ with a score of 
98 out of 100, and the individual average ama 
teur championship “gold medal’ with an aver- 
age of 92 per cent. All these were won with a 


Charles Daly Gun. 













Sole agents for Wals- 
rode and Wolf Smoke- 


less Powders. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


302-304 Broadway, New York. 


CHARLES DALY FIELD GUN 


No. 80. 


12, 16 or 20 gauge, 51g to 74 Ibs. 


Other grades up to 
$500. 


logue describing this 


Specialty cata- 


zg and other high 
grade guns and rifles, 
mailed on receipt of 


5 cents in stamps. 





Mexican 
Central 
Railway 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS 
GO WHERE THE BUSINESS 
IS DONE. 


The lines of the Mexican Central Railway 
pass through fifteen of the twenty-seven states 
of the republic. Eight million of the thirteen 
million inhabitants of Mexico are settled con- 
tiguous to them. 

The principal mining regions receive their 
supplies and export their products over it—Chi- 
huahua, Sierra Mojada, Mapimi, Fresnillo, Par- 
ral, Guanacdevi, Zacatecas, Guanajuato, Som- 
brerete, Pachuca, etc., etc. 

The roost fertile agricultural districts are 
tapped by it—La Lagun district, cotton; El Ba- 
jio, corn and wheat; the valley of the Lermo, 
sugar, tobacco, cranges, wheat and corn; Fuas- 
teca, Potosima and Rio Verde, sugar, tobacco, 
cattle and tropical fruits. 

The most important manufacturing centers 
are on it: City of Mexico, Guadalajara, Leon, 
Aguascalientes, Queretaro and Lagos. 


The following cities are reached only by the 
lines of the Mexican Central Railway: Chi- 
huahua, Zecatecas, Aguascalientes, Guanajua- 
to, Guadalajara, Leon, Irapuato, Zmora, Quer- 
etaro, San Juan del Rio, Lerdo, Amo and Sta. 
Rosalia. 

At the following cities the Mexican Central 
Railway connects with other lines: Torreon, 
San Luis Potosi, Celaya, Pachuca, El Paso. 
Tampico and City of Mexico. 

The following cities are reached by direct 
connection over the line of the Mexican Central 
Railway: Tolucu, Puebla, Jalapa, Durango, 
Oaxaca, Orizaba, Vera Cruz, Morelia and Mon- 
terey. 

Every variety of soil and climate from sea 
level to snow line exists along the lines of the 
Mexican Central Railway. 

There are but five cities in the republic of 
85.000 inhabitants or over, not reached by the 
Mexican Central Railway. 

Excursion tickets are sold the year round to 
all the principal points on the Mexican Central 
line, at greatly reduced rates, bearing nine 
months’ limit and stop-over privileges within 
final limit south of the Rio Grande. 

Pullman drawing room buffet cars are run 
daily in all trains via El] Paso and San Antonio 
without change at the border to the City of 
Mexico. For further information address J. T. 
Whalen, general western passenger agent, 209 


Houser building, St. Louis, Mo.; C. R. Hudson, 
general freight and passenger agent, City of 
Mexico; W. D. Murdock, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, City of Mexico 























PARTRIDGE OR BOB-WHITE 
(Perdix virginianus). 
34 Life-size 
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*“MUCHACHO.” 


By RUSSELL FRANCES, 


N THE deep broad canon of 
the Pecos the _ .Fielder 
“boys” had _ established 
their ranch house. We 
were there on account of 
the social nature pf the 
proprietors, the abundance 
of game and_e$ splendid 
bass fishing. It was the 
week before Christmas 
and our only possible tur- 
key was fattening on the 
pecans of the country and 
would furnish us more de- 
light in the hunting than 
in the eating of him. 

Byrnes and I were pitching our tent at 
the head of a beautiful spring, which fur- 
nished the water supply o. the ranch. It is 
an ideal spot in a cool refreshing grove, a 
genuine comfort at all seasons in Southern 
Texas. 5 

Suddenly, from nowhere in particulargand 
at the same time, apparently, from every 
direction came wild, strange and weird 
noises of an indescribable, discordant quali- 
ty. In a moment we could recognize the fa- 
miliar “How-oo-00” of fox hounds running 
under. and pervaded by a humanlike sound, 
which made the whole seem so strange and 
uncanny. 

Presently through the thicket on our 
right we saw, hounds, a bear, a wolf and 
a boy, and over all a screaming eagle. 

Rolling, tumbling and leaping, the boy 
and other animals were all mixed up, con- 
stantly changing positions and each making 








all the joyrul noise he was capable of, while 
the eagle would swoop down on the scuffle 
with a laughing scream whenever the spirit 
moved it to do so. 

Thus they moved along toward the house, 
too intent on their fun to notice us. “Bob” 
Fielder met them in the open space in front 
of the door, and kicking at the dogs and at 
the bear, he soon separated the mass into 
its component parts. 

The net results of his efforts was one 
good-sized yearlin’ bear, one full-grown 
brown wolf, innumerable foxhounds, form- 
ing a magnificent pack, and ‘“‘Muchacho.” 
Rather tall for his age and race, he stood 
straight-limbed and erect, his coarse hair 
hanging down to his shoulders. His sharp, 
shining face and black eyes, his strong sin- 
ewey arms and rounded body plainly showed 
that over all his companions he had domin- 
ion. 

About his loins was a sort of covering 
something like a pair of bather’s trunks 
made o1 untanned deer skin that had been 
sewn by Fielder. He had never known 
any other clothing in his eleven years of 
life. As we approached the dogs welcomed 
us as only deep-voiced fox hounds will. The 
bear paid nat the slightest attention to us, 
and the wolf slunk away. The eagle with 
a frightened cry sought safety high up on 
the rocxs of the canyon and Muchacho, 
swifter than a deer, darted into the under- 
brush and was gone. He knew the Fielders 
and was not afraid of them, but of all other 
mankind, except his father, he had an in- 


stinctive fear. 
(3) 
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Fielder told us the story of his little life 
in a kindly sort of way, which, while- not 
as enthusiastically as he would recite the 
pedigree of some of his Angora goats, 
showed that Muchacho had fallen into kind 
and sympathetic hands. Henrico, the father 
of Muchacho, was a poor Mexican shepherd 
employed by Fielder. His young wife had 
followed him and taken up the lonely, deso- 
late life of a sheep herder. The flocks 
range many miles away from the ranch, to 
which point the herder journeys once every 
month for provisions. When Muchacho was 
born his mother passed away, and early pone 
morning Bob Fielder was confronted at the 
ranch by Henrico, bearing the baby boy 
like a bundle of rags in his arms. Alone, 
away out on the range, he had buried his 
fair one and now with tender roughness had 
brought the boy to the only possible shelter. 

Little was known of his infancy except 
that he early learned to drink freely of 
the abundant supply of milk always kept 
in the milkhouse at the outlet of the 
spring. In the boy’s third year the flock 
of sheep herded by Henrico was sold and 
until another could be gotten together Hen- 
rico lived in a cave up in the rock wall of 
the canon. 

During these three months’ idleness Mu- 
chacho seemed to become acquainted with 
his father. When the time came to return 
with the new flock to the range Henrico 
left the boy at the ranch and the little fel- 
low took up his permanent abode in the 
cave where he has since lived. He soon 
learned to expect his father about the end 
of each month and climbing to the top of 
a high rock projecting above the wall of the 
canon this little mite of humanity would 
wait in solitude for days watching for his 
father. At other times but little was ever 
seen of him. He seemed to be contented 
enough living in his cave. When he had 
any food at all it was usually left for him 
on a stone at the mouth of the cave. By 
degrees he became accustomed to Fielder 


and would come to him, but would never 
talk except with his father. The hounc 
pups became his playfellows and had grown 
up with him. The sight of a stranger, how- 
ever, sent Muchacho into his cave, where 
he remained until he felt it safe to venture 
cut. Once his father brought him two small 
panther kittens and Muchacho found his 
first companions and friends. They had 
both died and for a long time Muchacho 
seemed inconsolable, the only time in his 
life that he was ever known to have any 
emotion. 

Of the friends with him when we en- 
countered him, the bear had grown from a 
small cub, brought in by the father. The 
hounds had been raised there on the ranch 
and were used by Fielder in hunting pantn- 
ers and other wild animals that killed the 
sheep The wolf was a friend of Muchacho, 
probably like himself a waif, a stray from 
his pack. At any rate nothing was known 
of him, other than that he “lived with ’em 
up in the cave.” The eagle was one that 
had taken up his abode in the rocks high 
above the ranch, and had just naturally 
drifted into the happy family. He did not 
live with the rest in the cave, but was on 
the very best of terms with them and acted 
as sentinel for them. 

We saw Muchacho again in the evening 
when the canon was lighted only by a re- 
flection of the setting sun from the clouds 
overhead. He came to the milkhouse, as 
lightly and cautiously as a deer. As soon 
as he had all he wanted he darted away 
again, up to his den, and by and by we 
heard the running, barking, yelping, and 
screaming, away off up the canon and 
through the underbrush and we knew that 
Muchacho and his companions were enjoy- 
ing a natural game of tag. 

Once afterward I saw him. He and the 
bear cub were scuffling or wrestling, and 
thus locked in really affectionate embrace 
with a young bear, I shall remember this 
strange child of the woods, Muchacho. 


(4) 
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THE ELK. 


By R. CLARKE FISH. 








=O still hunt elk where 
| the animals are 
scarce enough to 
make their follow- 
ing a sport, either 
just before or after 
the rut, is a most 
exhilerating exer- 
cise. The country 
they inhabit during 
the early hunting 
season is the finest in the mountain wilder- 
ness, and the game is the noblest in the 
hunting country. And while the animals are 
not as wild as some of the other kinds of big 
game, they are large and strong, and once 
frightened may put ten or twenty miles be- 
tween the start and the first place of rest. 
Therefore the hunter must be more than 
cautious in his first approach for, once 
started, nothing but untiring perseverance 











for perhaps days will bring him again 
within sight of the game. Though, under 
the conditions just named, elk hunting is as 
grand a sport as is now found in the west, 
yet it is my experience that in the large 
amount of hard work following a successful 
stalk, in the butchering, packing out and 
preparing the meat to keep, much of the 
pleasure of the chase is, for the time, for- 
gotten in this toil which is of necessity one 
of the positive requirements of those who do 
not enjoy the luxury of paid butchers or 
who do not kill merely for the sake of kill- 
ing. 

While calling has its advantages in that 
bulls only are brought to bag and is of 
itself a unique sport in the West, I do not 
think it gives, in the end, the satisfaction 
found in still hunting. Although there is 
much hard work, calling forth the skill and 
judgment which only years of study and 
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experience will give an ample store sufficient 
to guarantee success, and moments pf in- 
tense expectance and waiting, yet to my 
mind advantage is taken of the game when 
their instincts are dulled. The deepest sat- 
isfaction, the indellible memories of success 
and the requirements that go to make up 
sport in the fullest meaning of the word are 
better found in the pursuit and unfailing re- 
sult of the still hunter. And though I have 
killed several elk by calling, the trophies 
secured are not nearly so highly prized as 
those taxen later in the season when the 
snows were on, the weather severe and it 
was a trial of skill and perseverance against 
the super-sensitive instinct, cunning and un- 
tiring strength of a finely-antlered bull. 

Early one fall I was camped with one 
companion on one of the hundreds of little 
tributaries that -rickle westward from the 
northern Rockies, finally to add their flow to 
the picturesque, wide-spreading Columbia. 
Close beside the camp ran an old road that 
once, a quarter of a century before, had been 
used for the transportation of goods across 
the mountains to Lincoln, one of the great 
piacer camps of the early days in Montana. 
Where the city of 10,000 inhabitants once 
stood is marked solely now by a few dilapi- 
dated and rotten log squares. Only a short 
distance below our camp in the beautiful 
valley was the route so ably selected by 
Capt. Clark in his return from the western 
ocean and which is still followed almost ex- 
actly by well-worn trails and sometimes 
wagon roads. The season was most de- 
lightful. Along the streams the willows had 
reddened and the cotton-woods and quaking 
asp were flashing in gaudy brilliancy, while 
along the higher streamlets the alder thick- 
ets flamed in their brightest hues. 

One morning early, just as the sun rose 
red through the haze of Indian summer, I 
started, more for the walk than for a hunt, 
for when I hunt I work, and I was here 
to rest. Some time before noon I was far 
back in one of the great gulches in a flank- 
ing spur of the main range. An unusually 
well fruited huckleberry patch attracted my 
attention for some time. Bear signs were 
plentiful, and I soon had a shot at a fine 
old silver-tip, knocking him down twice, but 
finally losing him in a tangle. 

On a high ppint overlooking grand scen- 


ery I ate my lunch and then, in the warmth 
of the noonday sun curled up and slept. The 
sun was westering when I awoke. It was 
just as I was making the final are of the 
return circle that I struck the trail of a 
good-sized band of elk. I had a little span- 
iel with me, and the way she took the trail 
would have indicated the freshness of the 
tracks had not other showings, unmistak- 
able, have done so. I followed the band for 
several miles. They were traveling, evi- 
dently having been started by my shots at 
the bear, but as some of them stopped to feed 
at times I had hopes of catching up with 
them. The trail led directly toward camp 
for some time and then, to my disgust, 
turned off at a sharp angle from the ridge it 
had been following around to one of the 
high peaks of that district. Still I hoped to 
overtake them, but after another hour’s 
work persuaded myself I was not out after 
elk. So calming my conscience that plainly 
told me I was getting lazy, I started for 
camp, taking for some distance the trail I 
had been following, on the back track. 

I was going along at a lively rate, break- 
ing through the dead growths and jumping 
onto logs, for it was getting late and I was 
hungry. My little spaniel, glad at the release, 
was tearing madly to and fro through the 
brush and timber in wild expectancy as the 
scent of the hot trail we had just been fol- 
lowing blew into her nostrils. I was walking 
rapidly, with my head down thinking of 
other matters, when by a reflection in the 
retina which at times shows us objects at 
which we are not looking, something flashed 
across my vision that brought me back to 
the present with a start. Not fifty yards 
away was a young bull, making on a run, 
full broadside to me, for a piece of heavy 
pole timber lying near. Although I was 
taken at a disadvantage the rifle swung 
down automatically and as the bead wavered 
for an instant on his swaying neck, I pressed 
the trigger. He never faltered and in a few 
jumps was out of sight in the poles. I ran 
to the spot where he had disappeared but 
he was gone, vanished like a shadow, and 
only the last reverberating echoes of my 
shot came faintly back to me to show me 
he had been a reality. It was a feeling of 
intense ana distressing anxiety that changed 
almost immediately to chagrin as I abused 
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myself for losing such a chance. For with 
the bead showing where I had held, near 
the base of his neck, I knew, had I scored, 
that I should have knocked him stiff. 

A short examination of the bull’s tracks 
showed that he had been following the herd 
I had been tracking, and that he had 
stopped for several minutes in a thick clump 
of small pines that stood near the sharply- 
defined edge of the heavy pole timber. From 
this point he had evidently watched my ap- 
proach, and judging by the lay of the land 
and the openings in the parky ridge-top, I 
had been in his full sight for several min- 
utes, coming toward him all the time, before 
he finally broke cover from the sheltering 
clump and made for the heavier growths. 
The fact that he had let me approach within 
fifty yards in almost plain sight before he 
ran, showed with what curiosity he must 
have regarded me. And I think that had 
his cover been a little better he would not 
have left it till I had passed, for elk if they 
think themselves unobserved, will at times 


resort to this manner of concealment. 

In .the meantime my little spaniel had 
been circling for the trail. She had not seen 
the bull running, but as soon as she found 
his tracks away she went. Following in the 
direction she had taken I had not taken a 
hundred steps when there under the shading 
branches of the heavy pines, the bull lay 
dead. He was a two-year-old, well grown 
and very fat and his meat was pronounced 
by the several friends to whom we shipped 
choice cuts, as the finest of the kind they 
had ever eaten. My bullet, instead of 
lodging in the base of the neck, had gone 
just back of the outstretched foreleg, low 
down, and passing through the brisket, 
pierced the heart partly quartering. Evi- 
dently he had just commenced to rise in the 
beginning of a jump as I caught the bead 
and, in the fraction of a second that elapsed 
before the impact of the bullet, had raised 
and advanced about twelve inches in his 
flight. 
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“He Watched My Approach.” 


Drawn by R. C, Fisk. 








THE LYNX 


By FRANK 


}T IS a well knowr 
fact that the 
whole western 
part of the state 
of Washington is 
covered with a 
dense forest of fir, 
cedar and other 
trees, too numer- 
ous to mention. 
Here and there is 
to be seen the 
clearing of some 
hardy settler who 
is pitting his 
strength against the growth of the under- 
brush, with the odds often in favor of the 
undergrowth; for, should he clear off his 
claim and then go away for a few years, he 
would come back to find it covered with a 
growth of bushes, thicker than the hair on 
a dog’s back. The climate is mild, there 
being very seldom any snow, except on the 
Olympics. In the region of Mason, Chehalis 
and Clallum counties may be found grand 
forests of trees that are larger in size than 
any timber in the United States save a grove 
in California. Here and there in this 
grand forest are clear blue lakes or rushing 
streams, the home of the spotted trout. It 
is here you will fiind the lynx at home. 
And he is not alone, for he has for his 
neighbors, deer, bear, elk, beaver, otter, 
fisher, mountain beaver, rabbits, and grouse, 
quail, ducks, geese, etc. 

The lynx, as becomes a great traveler, 
has his regular runway through these 
grand forests. He is born, reared, and lives 
his life in the midst of these great ever- 
green trees. In February the male goes to 
seek his lady love. He gets on a runway 
and travels for miles (and this is the only 
ime that he seems to travel during the 
daytime, during mating season). He usual- 
ly travels for a little ways, then stops on a 
hill or log and begins to cry for his loved 
one. The sound is an exact imitation of an 
infant crying, only it has a more weird, 
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mournful sound. He crys again and again, 
and then stops to listen. If he hears the 
same mournful cry he knows a rival is near. 
Then there is music in the air, and when 
they come together there is also cat hair in 
the air, as well as on the ground. When 
the aimosphere has been cleared of flying 
fur the victor continues on along the run- 
way. He may have lost an ear or an eye, 
and have his hide clawed up in ridges, but 
he is still in the ring. His cry is a little 
more mournful and with less intermission 
between cries. He may meet a dozen rivals 
before he meets his lady love. Finally he 
stops to cry on the brake of a hill. When 
his wail has died away, he hears a number 
of loud hisses like those emanating from 
a flock of giant geese. This is a signal that 
he has at last found his pretty spotted mate. 

When the female begins housekeeping 
she will not allow a male to come anywhere 
near her den; and she has good reasons for 
enforcing this rule, for he will kill and eat 
her kittens at every opportunity. The male 
will travel in a circle around the den, stop- 
ping now and then to claw up the small 
trees or bushes, while the female will growl 
like a dog as long as he is in the vicinity. 

All winter the old male has been fat and 
sleek, but he now begins to shed his hair 
and to get thin and cross, and seeks out a 
quiet retreat to sulk and rest. As he 
lies stretched out in his shady resting place 
he hears a long, deep cry. He raises his 
whiskered head to listen, and again the cry 
breaks out on the still air and goes echoing 
through the lonely forest like the horn of a 
lost hunter. The cry comes nearer and 
nearer, when suddenly out of the brush 
springs a great black-and-white animal, 
with long ears, whose jaws are white with 
the foam of the chase. There is a flash of 
brown as the lynx springs to escape. The 
great white-jawed animal now gives forth 
a sound like the tolling of a big bell. The 
lynx runs on and on. -iow he springs on a 


tree, and then to the ground, runs out on 
down trees to the tops, and then resumes 
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the heart-breaking run. Behind him he 
hears the crash of brush and the clear, bell- 
like cry as his pursuer comes bounding over 
logs and brush. His breath comes in short 
gasps. He cannot run much longer. He 
springs onto a friendly tree, climbs up and 
at last he is safe. His giant enemy stops 
at the foot of the tree and gives vent to 
great roars of rage. Presently there is a 
crashing in the brush and there steps forth 
a queer-looking animal who walks on his 
hind legs and carries a long black tube in 
his arm. The tube is pointed at the lynx, 
there is a crash of fire and the chase is 
over. 

The favorite titbit of the lynx is the se- 
wellel, or mountain beaver. This little ani- 
mal is about the size of a small cotton tail 
rabbit, and like the prairie dog, lives in bur- 
rows in the ground. The sewellel is found 
nowhere else in the world other than in a 
narrow strip of country along the Pacific 
coast, from northern California to southern 
British Columbia. This little animal feeds 
mostly at night, and it has a queer habit of 
cutting bushes off and dragging them to 
their holes, and covering its holes up alto- 
gether in warm weather. It feeds on twigs 
and roots. The lynx never eats the head 
but eagerly devours all other portions of the 
beaver’s carcass. 

I have before me a late edition of natural 
history. In this book the author states that 
the lynx is an animal that does not care to 
travel; that he will lie for days on a tree 
up in the air, and doze and sleep till his 
prey appears; that then he will spring on it 
and feast to repletion, etc. Why do they 
print such misleading stuff as that? 
the only time a lynx is still is when he is 
too full of rabbits or mountain beaver to 
feel like traveling or is lying in the brush 
waiting for night to come to go on his 
hunting trips, or lying watching a beaver 
hole for the beaver to come out to feed; or, 
last but not least, when he is hanging up at 
some hunter’s home, waiting to be skinned. 
These are about the only times a lynx is 
still. These natural history space writers 
have never followed a pack of hounds on 
the trail of a lynx for miles and miles before 
the lynx was even started. If they had they 
would know mpre about the animal and 
have more respect for his traveling qualities. 

The female lynx uses great care and 
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judgment in selecting a place to make her 
den. She will pick out a place that is very 
brushy, so she can hear the approach of 
any living thing long before it gets near. 
She is also a good provider for her young. 
First she makes a cozy den, and lines it 
with rabbit and beaver hair. Then she 
keeps twisting around in it until the den is 
round and smooth inside, very much like a 
bird’s nest. Sometimes the den is in a 
hollow tree, or log, or at the foot of a giant 
fir tree. For the first few days after the 
young are born she does not seem to care 
to eat, but takes water very often. She 
will kill beaver, rabbits, etc., for several 
days before she begins to dine on them. 
She weans her young at about five or six 
weeks of age. She gives birth to two on 
an average, but very often three and four at 
a time. After a few weeks the vicinity of 
her den smells like a fire in a shoe factory, 
as all around are scattered beaver heads 
and feet, etc., the remains of many meals. 
She takes the kittens out on hunting trips 
after they are a few weeks old, and stays 
away from the den for several days if the 
weather is fine. After the kittens are weaned 
she starts out on her travels with them as 
her food supply is then on the wane in the 
neighborhood of her den. When she is run 
with dogs at this time she will not tree un- 
til her kittens are first treed, and some- 
times she will not tree then, but will run for 
miles back and forth through the timber. 
The young kittens are easily tamed, but 
are more trouble than they are worth as 
pets. When they are hungry they make a 
feeble, cheeping cry, somewhat like the 
sound of a quail when disturbed by the 
hunter, more like a bird than a cat in 
sound. The kittens thrive on sweetened 
water and a little milk until old enough to 
eat meat, fish, etc. When first captured the 
young lynx is very unsociable, and he or she 
will scratch and claw the captor until they 
find out they are not being hurt. Then they 
become ‘quiet: and soon learn their master’s 
voice. They can not bear the sight of a 
tame cat, and the dislike is mutual, for the 
tame cat will put a few extra frills on his 
tail and fly at the sight of his forest-bred 
brother. When there is a couple of inches 
of snow on the ground is when the lynx is 
in all his glory, and he loves to travel on 
this white carpet, and especially on frosty 
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nights. Some lynx cannot be treed by dogs 
at all. When started they run through the 
timber, jump on a tree, and then to another 
tree, then to the ground and repeat till the 
dogs are, in a short time, confused very 
badly, or are running a cold trail back, try- 
ing to pic.. up the lost one. There is an 


old lynx not a mile from where this is writ- 
ten, that has been run time and time again, 
but always escapes. He never trees and 
stays treed, and will not bay. He has been 
run by at least twenty-six different lynx 
hounds in the last ten years, and still lives 
to enjoy a run ahead of the hounds. 
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IN “POSSUM HOLLOW.” 


BY H, 8. DYE. 


Mah mammy say to me it am a sin 
To fish on Sunday—or go huntin’ coon, 
But somehow de ole Nick does shore get in 
Dis niggah on a Sunday aftahnoon; 
And speshly when de deacon ‘gins to talk— 
A-sittin’ in de chimbly cornah dere, 
An’ eyein’ me de while jes’ laik a hawk— 
About de day fo’ which we mus’ prepare— 
De jedgment day—I powahful guilty feel 
(I wondah why he looks at me laik dat?); 
So while dey ‘scusses ‘ligion out I steai, 

An’ in mah hurry shore fo’git mah hat. 
I'll breck dat cussed pole, I think, bah gum! 
Den Nick ‘ill stop a-starin’ in mah face 

Wif eyes as big as owl's, a-sayin’ “Come 
Wif me, mah fren’, I-know de fines’ place 
Along de crick—whar dat big sycamore 
Retch out above de watah’'’—truf he tell, 
I know dat place, I know dat ‘long dat shore 
Dey’s bass as long as I is—know it well. 
I'll breck dat guilty pole dis time, you bet! 
I take it down from off de gahden fence; 
I'm gwine to do it shore dis time—an’ yet, 
Dat ain't no common pole; I've had it sence 
I cotched dat whoppin’ catfish "bove de dam; 
A ‘culiar kind o’ wood it is—I guess 
Dey ain’t nobody knows just what it am, 
But I know dat of poles it am de bes’. 
An’ while I’'se argifyin’ in my min’ 
About de things connected wif dis pole, 
I looks up on a sudden and I fine 
I'se at dat selfsame place—dat selfsame hole: 
What ’stonish me de mos’ I doan know how 
It come about—dere am de sycamore 
A-retchin’ out above de stream—I ‘low 
De bass am also feedin’ ‘long de shore. 


How much de deacon knows dis chile can’t tell, 





He shore does know a heap ‘bout books an’ 
things; 

He know who gwine to hebben, who to hell— 
But do he know de song de bluebird sings? 
De time de black bass spawn—de crawfish 

shed— 
De pawpaws ripen an’ poke berries turn? 
De time de leaves get gold an’ brown an’ red? 
De time de rabbits fatten—de quail learn 
Dey wintah note—an’ tell de reason why 
De fattest possums clime de smalles’ trees, 
An’ ole grey coon de bigges’ one dat nigh? 
He doan know dese—I doan know ‘olog’ ees. 
In Indian Summah time I like to lie 
Flat on mah back—dose days de sun don't 
burn, 
De air am smoky—and look in de sky 
An’ watch de turkey buzzards wheel an’ turn, 
Dose rascals kin stan’ still right in de air. 
Don’t move they feet or wings or anything: 
I often wondah if it am quite fair— 
De ole black crow am ‘bleeged to flap he wing. 
An’ while I look de buzzards get so small, 
De sky so big an’ blue an’ roun’ an’ deep 
I almost think dey ain't none dere at all, 
An” den de fust I know I am asleep. 
An’ ole swamp coon lives in de big elm tree 
Down by de ribber, an’ ole Tom do say 
He am a ha’nt coon, ‘cause we nevah see 
Dat coon when once we tree him, an’ we stay 
Dere mos’ all night—till Fanny start to whine 
And King to howl and Lead look like he see 
Some curious sight—we take dat for a sign. 
Dis ain’t no place for ole black Tom and me 
Along dat road dey’s hot air currents flow— 
Ole Tom say “ha’nts” an’ tracks out mighty 
soon: 
I wondah why it is, but it am so— 
De darkes’ nights dere am de mos’es’ coon, 
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Classed with the Antelope. 


European Chamois, found in the Alps of Switz- 


erland and Tyrol 








GAME EAT GAME. 


A Plea for the Protection of the Deer, Ante- 
lope and Mountain Sheep From 
Their Animal Enemies. 


By L. R. 


N the matter of game pro- 
tection much has _ been 
written, and rightly so, 
for the subject is an im- 
portant one, and to this, 
and to the constant agita- 
tations of the sportman’s 
magazines, more than to 
any other causes, is due 
the credit of the good that 
has been accomplished. A 
public sentiment has been 
created that will operate 
more potently in checking 
indiscriminate slaughter 

. than all the legislation 
that has been enacted. A man who will 
break the law when his neighbors are in 
sympathy with him, will often hesitate to 
act contrary to their feeling in a matter, 
even though he be on solid legal ground. 
So much more effective, then, is a strong 
public sentiment when directed against a 
law-breaker. The miscreant who shoots out 
of season, as well as the poacher, will, with 
the growth of this sentiment, acquire his 
popular status with the sneakthief and 
malefactor, where he is so justly classed 
legally. 

But now that the effective protection of 
the game from man, its worst enemy, seems 
an assured fact, it still remains to devise 
a way to protect them from themselves, or 
rather, to protect the herbivorous from the 
carnivorous; the deer, antelope and moun- 
tain sheep from the mountain lion and coy- 
ote. This slaughter, considerable as it is, 
never has been and never will be as great 
as that by man of both classes. Still it is 
going on and the remedy, as far as a rem- 
edy is applicable, is a simple one, and it is 
our duty to do what we can. In our na- 
tional parks and in some of the forest re- 
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serves much of the game is increasing and 
most of the remainder is holding its own; 
elsewhere it is not. Any check put upon its 
slaughter, either by man or beast, will be 
one more step toward its ultimate preser- 
vation. 

The Yellowstone Park of Wyoming con- 
tains within its borders, ranging over its 
thirty-five hundred square miles of moun- 
tain and valley, nearly every species of wild 
animal popularly included in the term “big 
game,” that is to be met with in the tem- 
perate latitudes of North America. Because 
of their immunity for a period of many 
years from the pursuit and molestations of 
hunters, excepting the ever-diminishing 
raids of the border poachers, the animals of 
the park, while not having suffered the loss 
or the material modification of a single 
habit that characterized them before the 
advent of scout and soldier, are far more 
approachable and much better subjects for 
observation than animals that have never 
known systematic protection. For this rea- 
son a few months or even weeks, spent there 
in careful study and investigation will yield 
a greater fund of practical knowledge of big 
game, and a clearer insight into their goings 
and comings, than as many years spent in 
studying the same animals in their other 
isolated haunts through the country. 

Being more familiar with the game in 
the Yellowstone than anywhere else, and be- 
lieving that, while the relations of man to 
animal is somewhat different in the preserve 
than elsewhere, the relations of animal to 
animal are the same, I have confined myself 
in this article to the conditions in that dis- 
trict. 

The elk arethe only animals that, liter- 
ally, need protection from themselves. They 
are almost immune from the attacks of 
beasts of prey, the commonest cause of 
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The Trapped Coyote. 


death among them being “scab,” a disease 
confined almost exclusively to the bulls. It 
seems to be a sort of blood poisoning, con- 
tracted from the wounds received in their 
fights. 

A fight between bull elks usually resolves 
itself, after the first onset, into a pushing 
contest and one rarely furnishes enough ex- 
citement to tempt the scouts and soldiers 
from the line of their patrols. Each animal 
is so well protected by his spread of antlers 
and is so careful in presenting only his 
front to his antagonist, that they will often 
butt about for hours without either receiv- 
ing a scratch, stopping finally from sheer 
exhaustion. Sometimes, however, when the 
contest is a “three cornered” or two to one 
affair, or the fighters are not evenly 
matched, the end is quite different. 

I once was witness of a fight of the lat- 
ter kind, and as a result of his presumption 
in giving battle to a seasoned old _ six- 
pointer, a young “spike” two-year-old was 
almost torn to pieces by his infuriated oppo- 
nent. We arrived only in time to see the 








finish and to drive the old bull away from 
the battered and torn, but still game young 
“spike,” but the presence of half a dozen 
comely young cows offered a possible solu- 
tion as to where the blame for the trouble 
laid. The youngster was blinded with 
blood and could no longer locate his oppo- 
nent, but every time he felt the cruel horns 
in his sides he would swing and lunge fran- 
tically in the direction from which the blow 
came. 

The cows scattered as we 
into the opening, but the old bull would not 
cease his attacks, even under the repeated 
drubbings from our carbine butts. At last 
we made him give way by firing our re- 
volvers, right in front of his face, at which 
he retreated into the timber and halted 
about a hundred yards away, where he 
stood watching us for some minutes, shak- 
ing his head and grinding his teeth. 

The young elk’s sides were frightfully 
torn, a number of ribs were broken, and.one 
eye was gouged out. He tried to drag him- 
self away, but was only able to wobble 


snow-shoed -- 
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along a few yards, when his legs gave out, 
and he settled into-a bloody heap on the 
snow among the alders. I took his picture 
when we went to look at him an hour later. 
He was licking his wounds, but breathing 
very heavily, and we left him for the night, 
intending to put him out of his misery in 
the morning if he was not better. In the 
morning he was gone, but the scout who 
was with me at the time I saw the fight 
found him dead from “scab” a month later. 

Coyotes never attack a full-grown elk, 
moose, or buffalo, and the lions only when 
ravenous with hunger. The young of all 
are easy prey for the coyote if they can be 
separated from their mothers. A bull elk is 
more than a match for a mountain lion 
meeting him face to face. Several years 
ago one of the scouts found the body of a 
lion trampled into the mud of a hot spring 
in Hayden valley, whose life had undoubt- 
edly paid the penalty of his temerity in 
attacking one of an alk herd. 

The mule and black-tail deer, estimated 
to number from seven to ten thousand in 
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the park, are the worst sufferers, numeri- 
cally, from the lions and coyotes, and one 
finds hundreds of their cleanly picked skel- 
etons scattered through the timber in all 
parts of the reserve. The lion usually kills 
them by jumping to their backs from a low- 
limbed tree, while the coyotes’ favorite 
method is to hunt in little hands of from 
two or three to eight or ten, scattering out 
and running down their prey, whether it 
be deer, antelope or sheep. This is. almost 
the only course possible with the two last 
named, as both keep to the open—the sheep 
to the high mountains and the antelope to 
the valleys—and it is difficult to ambush 
them, as in the timber. 

In the picture shown of the trapped coyote 
a leg of a deer will be noticed in the fore- 
ground, to the right. The unfortunate own- 
er of the leg had been killed a day or two 
previously, probably by a lion On the dis- 
covery of, the half-eaten carcass by a scout 
a trap was set, with the result pictured. 

When we came upon the little “gray 
devil’’ we found him caught by a fore foot 
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and tugging with might and main at the 
trap and heavy drag-log, to which the trap 
chain was attached. The trap weighed ten 
pounds and the log fully a hundred and fifty 
and the desperate little brute had dragged 
them over twenty feet from where he was 
first caught on the body of the deer. Here 
the log became fast in the underbrush and 
the undaunted captive began to calmly gnaw 
off his foot to free himself. This is a char- 
acteristic trick of the trapped coyote, and, 
unless the traps are visited every few hours, 
nothing is left there but the bloody stump 
of a paw. Poison is the quickest method of 
getting rid of the coyote, but it is not in 
favor in the park because the bait often 
falls to the bears, whom the authorities do 
not desire to kill. There is also little 
chance of securing the hide of a poisoned 
animal to use in. substantiating the bounty 
claim. 

Notwithstanding the inroads made on 
them by lion and coyote, there is no doubt 
that the deer are increasing, and that they 
will continue to hold their own, at least, un- 
der the protection now afforded. The prob- 
lem of the antelope and mountain sheep is 
more serious. While the actual number 
killed is not so large as that of the deer, 
the percentage is many times_ greater. 
Neither number over five or six hundred 
within the park boundaries, and there is no 
reason to believe that their number is great- 
er than it was five or ten years ago. Many 
antelope are killed along the border in the 
winter for the meat, and many more are 
pulled down by lion and coyote, in all, 
enough, probably, to offset the natural in- 
crease. The greatest number killed is 
among the young left behind when the herd 
has been stampeded by a bunch of crafty 
coyotes. On one occasion a brave antelope 
mother was seen to make a stand to save 
her little one, but the snarling pack ham- 
strung her and tore open her throat before 
the patrolling party could come to her as- 
sistance. 

Considering the number of deer checked 
to the account of the lions, they kill very 
few antelope. This is due, no doubt, to the 
reluctance of the great cats to leave the 
timber, and the difficulty of approaching the 
wary antelope in the open. No one in the 


park claims to have witnessed the killing of 
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an antelope by a lion, but the bodies of sev- 
eral of the former have been found, their 
mutilations showing plainly that they were 
not made by coyotes. A broken neck or 
back is the surest sign of the lion’s handi- 
work, but there are other indications just 
as unmistakable. 

If a coyote can not eat his “kill” alone he 
sets his “calliope” call going and soon has 
help in abundance. If they can not finish 
the first day they return the next. Then, 
for a week or two, they come back at in- 
tervals and lick the bones and perhaps, dog- 
like, bury any of the stray ones that they 
may have pulled loose. 

The lion’s proceeding is the direct antith- 
esis of this. He is essentially stingy. If he 
can he carries his prey to his den, throw- 
ing it across his back and holding it by its 
limp neck. No matter how large the animal 
is, he invariably tries to carry or drag it 
where he can enjoy it alone. If it is too. 
large for him to handle he eats out the best 
parts and stands guard over the rest till 
morning (he invariably kills at night), 
keeping off coyotes, bob-cats and other 
lions alike, and once leaving a carcass, he 
rarely returns to it. 

The fact that the mountain sheep are not 
increasing must be laid almost entirely to 
the account of the beasts of prey. Living, 
as they do, most of the time, among the 
high peaks, they are beyond the reach of 
all but the most venturesome poachers, and 
it is not believed that a dozen a year are 
killed by men. Their numbers are suffi- 
ciently great to preclude any possibility of 
decrease traceable to in-breeding, and there 
seems to be no other way of accounting for 
the fact that they are not more than hold- 
ing their own than that they are killed by 
other animals. Here, again, it seems to be 
a case of the coyotes preying upon the 
young and weak, and the lions upon any 
they can waylay. A full-grown ram is a 
match for anything near his own weight 
that he can meet behind his horns, but few 
animals of any size or strength, not even 
an elk, can long withstand the cyclonic 
tearing of a big mountain lion, riding its 
back with his teeth in its neck. 

It will be seen, then, that the lions and 
coyotes are very considerable factors in the 
destruction of certain kinds of the big game 
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Mountain Sheep in Thunder-storm. 


and that their activity is the greatest 
among that which we can least afford to 
lose, the sheep and the antelope. Since 
these destroyers, unlike poachers, are not 
beings capable of reason, fearful of no pen- 
alties, and not amenable to correction, the 
only remedy possible is the one that nat- 
urally suggests itself, their extermination. 

In the park, with a whole cavalry com- 
pany fretting for employment and amuse- 
ment, this would be possible in a thorough 
and systematic manner. Elsewhere the 


only means practicable will be a sufficient 
increase of bounties to make it profitable 
for a man to trap and hunt down these ani- 
mal outlaws as a business. There are hun- 
dreds of men in every state well fitted, 
ready and anxious for the work, as long 
as it will gain them a livelihood. The in- 
creased bounty is a matter for the legisla- 
tors to consider, and it only remains for 
“us to care” to educate them to the point 
of action. 








Deer on a Ridge of Glen Beulah Park. Colo. 
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GOOSE AND OTHER CALLS. 


By JAMES FULLERTON. 


ONK! Honk! Honk! Ha, Ha, 
Ha, I just think I hear 
that old gander at the 
head of the flock laughing 
up his wing feathers as he 
sails away to the lee 
side of the blinds and de- 
coys, all the while discuss- 
ing with his family the 
harmless attempts that his 
great enemy has made 
to build something that 
would imitate his call. 
We have an alphabet long 
enough so that one would 
think some combination of 

letters would express the call of the Canada 

goose so that a novice might get a small 
idea to guide him, but after trying myself 
and appealing to musicians and others, it 
seems no one can express that mysterious 
call in words. Of course the oft-written 

“Honk” is about as near the call of a goose 

as the man who tried it would be to getting 

them. 

Tnere is only one way to call a goose 
successfully, and that is with the human 
voice that has been trained for years by 
constant hearing and trying to imitate the 
birds themselves. As near as I can express 
it er-runk would carry the sound to me, and 
it must be made far down in the throat 
with the teeth closed. They are decidedly 
scriptural birds, for “many are called but 
few chosen.” 

I have called thousands almost within 
gunshot, only to lose the chance by making 
a false note just when they were beginning 
to cluck and chatter to the decoys. 

Talk about perfect musicians, but the 
way an old gander will detect a fake note 
would put the best of tnem in the shade, 
and the rapidity with which the whole flock 
will climb out of danger when the old fellow 
gives his warning cry that sounds like 
“‘work,” would do credit to a swallow. 

Very few will believe the amazing speed 
with which a gray goose flies, and when he 


is coming down wind one has to shoot quick 
to get in two barrels before he is out of 
range. 

A great mistake tnat many make in call- 
ing geese, both the Canada and the Arctic, 
or snow goose—(often misnamed brant)—is 
by calling like the flock does when flying. 
With the Canadas there are often noisy 
young fellows who “put in their oar” when 
the old man has the floor, but the snow 
geese have better manners. However, it is 
the rule, when a flock is approaching for one 
old gander to bid them to the festive board, 
and he does it usually in a very deliberate 
manner, while the incoming flock seem to be 
all calling as fast as they can. From this 
we learn that as our decoys, probably bumps 
of mud and sod with an old root for neck 
and head, are on the ground, so must the 
caller do his work like the “other” goose, on 
the ground. Not one man in fifty seems to 
be able to acquire the knack of calling, and 
many a one loses good shots by using some 
of the “calls” that only scare the birds. 

When I first learned from that noble old 
half bred that hunted with me so many 
years, he advised me to watch, and as soon 
as I saw the geese, to begin to call, but as 
they came nearer to lower my voice and 
gradually cease, trusting to my decoys to 
bring them in. 

In this way I got many a shot—and 
many a miss—before I learned how to hold. 
They would usually swing in fairly close, 
looking for the fellow who had been making 
all the noise. 

When old Jack was along we let them 
sail past and then he would call and cluck, 
and back they would come, up-wind, to 
light among the decoys. They are then easy 
marks and often within a few feet of the 
blind. The snow goose is a much easier bird 
to decoy and call than his larger and more 
wary brother, the old gray gander. 

A piece of newspaper, thick enough to be 
stiff so the wind won’t stir it (it won’t blow 
the natural bird about) crumpled up at one 
side round a stick to imitate a neck, with 
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the other side spread out like a curved fan 
makes a good decoy, the more the better. 
Put these on the wind side of the blind and 
without a call at all if many of these birds 
are about you will get several chances, pro- 
vided, of course, the blind and other sur- 
roundings are natural. 

One old gander will sit up straight in a 
flock of these birds like a preacher. He 
never eats (that’s where he is not like the 
preacher), but dutifully watches for friends 
and foes till some other goose that is ready 
to chew his cud relieves him. When a flock 
comes in sight or hearing, they are noisy 
villains, you will hear his steady, “‘quah! 
.quah!” and presently as the flying flock ap- 
proaches a chattering kuk, kuk, kuk, from 
hosts and visitors. Naturally the nearer 
one can imitate nature the better success 
will he have. 

We used to have lots of fun with sandhill 
cranes. Almost any kind of noise that in 
the least imitates their trilling call will at- 
tract their attention, and their curiosity will 
do the rest, provided you have not satisfied 
them by letting them know a man is there. 
A bunch of grass tied to a stick, and a few 
calls (any one can imitate a crane) will 
start them jumping up and down. If they 
stop a wave of the grass and a few calls 
satrts them again, until pretty soon their 
curiosity gets the better of their usual good 
judgment and they lead straight for the 
blind, only to collapse like a burst balloon 
at the crack of the gun. The white or 
whooping crane is many pounds heavier 
than his gray neighbor, and-_though their 
habits and food are similar the white is 
much the more wary of the two. Many 
years ago I had ridden up to a large marsh 
early in the morning, tied my mare in some 
bushes and was nicely settled in my blind 
when two of these birds flew into the marsh 
and alighted about a mile south of me. I 
at once tied my handkerchief to my gun and 
waved it, trying at the same time to imitate 
their call. However, it needed no call, for 
they jumped-up and down and cut up all 
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sorts of antics, but would not come. 

At last I saw some geese and began to 
call. Watching the geese through the wil- 
lows in the lower part of the blind I failed 
to notice the cranes until I heard their large 
wings, “woof, woof, woof,” over me. Look- 
ing up I could have touched them with my 
gun, so accurately had they got the direc- 
tion of that white fiag, which was down 
sometime, that they almost hit the blind. 
We had white turkey for dinner for many 
days. These big fellows dress about 18 lbs., 
as I knew to my cost when I packed them 
and a lot of geese and ducks out of that 
marsh to my horse. I have often fallen flat 
on a bare prairie when I saw cranes flying, 
and just kicked up one leg now and then, 
giving a few calls, when they would swing 
right over me, stretching their long necks to 
try and discover what sort of animal I was; 
and they often formed a much closer ac- 
quaintance. 

It has often amused me to see the look of 
astonishment on someone’s face when I 
told how good the breast of a crane was. 
So many confound them with the herron. 

A crane, like a curlew, you can call on 
any kind of ground, though some is better 
than other, but a goose is too cunning to 
come where the lay of the land shows no 
feed. 

I have seen curlews swoop down to a 
hat thrown in the air, and the fellow that 
hits them on that swoop is no mean shot. 

There are a few duck calls that work 
pretty well in the hands of an expert, but 
as a rule the man who can use the call that 
nature supplied him with and by practice 
acquire the many different notes of all the 
wild birds and animals he hunts, is the one 
who will have the most sport and is always 
supplied with the right call when he wants 
it. 


A bird call is like a gun: You may carry 
it for years and not need it, but when you 
do need it you need it badly, and may lose 
the chance of the best kind of a day’s 
sport for want of it. 
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fing from the trunk of an uprooted one 

along the Fremont trail to Pike’s Peak. The lower tree is alive, one root turning 
up in the air and the balance of the roots being firmly imbedded in the ground. 
travel shortly The top of Pike's 


The above photo shows three trees gro 


It is proposed to re-open this trail for burro 
m Manitou) nicely in 


Peak can be made along this route (distance twelve miles 
one day. 

















ON THE TRAIL OF THE FOE. 


By “GRIZZLY B.” 


HE May snows were fast 
melting on the rugged 
slopes of Stoner canon, and 
the wa.ers of thes creek 
were therefore high. A 
three-year-old heifer stag- 
gered down the trail (for 
she was weak, gaunt and 
emaciated from the trials 
of the severe winter on the 
high range). A week ago 
she had brought forth her 
offspring, a fluffy-coated, 
fat little red calf, which 
frisked and galloped by its 
mother’s side in  unal- 

loyed glee. The mother tottered over the 

rough unevenness of rocks and earth (for 

Stoner canon is far from level ground). She 

stopped at bare patches where the snow had 

melted entirely to snatch a mouthful here 
and there of the tender bunch grass which 
began to grow in response to the sun’s in- 
creasing rays of warmth. At such times her 
young would wander farther into the aspens, 
make a stunt or two at an imaginary play- 
fellow, and then dart back to its mother’s 
side, where fond caresses were showered 
upon it as only a solicitous mother can 
lavish tender attention. At such times 
wild-eyed and menacing glances were cast 
back up the trail by the mother as if antici- 
pating an attack by a pursuing foe. The 
last week had been a nerve-wrecking as 
well as a constitution breaking one for this 
young mother. A few hours after the birth 
of her calf, seeing a cowman riding in search 
of other strayed stock and not knowing ful- 
ly whether to consider him a friend or foe, 
she had hidden her offspring in a depression 
behind a bunch of sarvis berry bushes, and 
advancing out a few hundreds yards. gave 
vent to angry bawls of defiance. She was 
not carrying his brand, however, and he 
passed her by unnoticed. At another time, 
she narrowly averted the death of her 
youngster by standing off a young moun- 
tain lion that had folowed her trail, and 


that was about to make a spring on the 
little tot when she turned and rushed sav- 
agely for the slinking brute. 

It therefore behooved her to look well 
to the approach of all wild animal foes, 
especially bears and lions, who both have 
very sweet teeth in the spring for young 
veal. Between caring for her young charge 
and snatching enough grass to subsist on 
the young mother had about all she could 
do. 

Unnoticed to the heifer, a dark object 
was at that moment following her spoor. 
Having scented the calf, it had laid its hope 
of being able to obtain a good meal off it— 
a repast considered as a feast for even the 
king of bears. This particular bear was a 
grizzly who but a week before had emerged 
from her long winter confinement in a den 
under a ledge of rock. She had as is usual 
with bears of the feminine gender, brought 
forth two tiny cubs, not larger than house 
cats, although she herself would, in her 
present condition of fat and rotundity, tip 
the beam at close to 600 pounds. Although 
coming from her “holing up” in such splen- 
did physical appearance, she was very hun- 
gry and not overly hardy. She had grown 
tired of subsisting during the past week on 
the two-months old carcass of a steer on the 
hillside, and her craving for fresh meat was 
as the gnawing appetite that besets the hun- 
gry and tired hunter who trudges to camp 
at supper-time after the all-day tramp with- 
out food or rest. Besides, there were those 
two babies in the den dependent on their 
mother for subsistence, and she must not 
lose an opportunity of obtaining food. It 
was her sole chance now, as only stray cat- 
tle were to be found at this elevation at this 
time, and sheep were on the prohibitive list 
as concerned this particular range. As the 
possibility of losing her meal flashed across 
her mind, she crouched lower and pressed 
on more cautiougly in the trail of the 
mother and her young. 





This particular spring .Jim Blood, the 
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hardy young Dolores river cattleman, in 
summing up his live stock inventory, found 
many animals missing, an especially large 
proportion of which were two and three- 
year-olds. His putfit (the lazy V) had 
grown to such large proportions that it was 
almost impossible to collect all the stock 
in the annual round-ups. The past winter 
had been a very hard one on stock, and as 
he had found by past experiences that 
many cattle missed in the fall round-up 
would pull through the winter alone, he de- 
cided to saddle up his best horse and strike 
out in search of strays. His route lay up 
the Dolores river to the West Dolores, and 
up that stream for fifteen miles, where he 
intended crossing over the mesa to the head- 
waters of Stoner creek. Jim never went 
on such expeditions without taking due pre- 
cautions against being caught out at night, 
and on this trip took along his .30-30 Win- 
chester, some jerked venison, dried raisins, 
some salt, a pair of blankets, sleeping bag, 
slicker and plenty of matches. There is 
always an unwritten law in these parts that 
allows the killing of small game if neces- 
sary in an urgent case, and as grouse were 
quite plentiful he had no fears of being able 
to keep soul and body together in case he 
should find it advantageous to wander away 
from the limits of the ranch house or the 
trapper’s abode—a very easy thing to do in 
such a wild country as this, where some- 
times it is forty miles to the nearest in- 
habitant. 

While going up the West Dolores river 
he was informed by John Barker, a neigh- 
boring cattleman, that he had seen a heifer 
and calf, the former oearing the Lazy V 
brand, but a few days béfore, on the divide 
between the West Dolores and Stoner creek. 
The young rider therefore bore off over this 
divide, turning up a precipitous gulch which 
headed right on the divide. Being a born 
hunter, and fond of the sport, young Blood 
never missed any indications of bear or lion 
sign, both of which animals were plentiful 
in this locality, and both veing considered 
the stockman’s common foes. The broad 
stretch of aspen forest on this divide, or 
more properly speaking, mesa, afforded an 
ideal home .or the deer in summer and fall, 
and as he now rode through the leafless 
aisles of this beautiful timber he silently 
commented on the number of bucks he had 
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in past years “jumped” there during the 
open season. Even as he reflected, a bar- 
ren doe, distinguished by her fat and sleek 
appearance and by the fact that she was 
entirely alone, bounded up in front of him, 
not 100 yards away. Instinctively he reach- 
ed for his weapon, but relaxed his hold 
when the season of year flashed to his mind. 

While descending the rocky and precipi- 
tous side of Stoner canon he came upon an 
opening or cove under a ledge of rock. On 
closer examination he found it to be a den 
where a bear had “holed up” during the 
winter. The tracks of old Bruin, on enter- 
ing and leaving the hole, almost made a 
beaten path in the rocks, earth and crusted 
snow which in patches surrounded the spot. 
Attaching a small lighted candle to the end 
of a spruce branch and extending it into the 
opening he found the remnants of a nest, 
which was almost conclusive evidence that 
the gender of the bear was “she,” and that 
she had taken out with her a pair of cubs. 

He quickly picked up and started on the 
old one’s trail, and even as he departed 100 
yards from the hole he saw a couple of min- 
iature dark balls roll into the opening. “The 
cubs, by Jove!” thought he. “They were 
undoubtedly out at play when I was look- 
ing into their home, and had sagacity 
enough to wait until I left before seeking 
cover.” 

The bear made a track of the hind foot 
measuring 9x5 inches, and the fact that 
the large claws were plainly discernible in 
the snow and soft ground proclaimed her a 
grizzly. He followed the sign for over a 
mile down the canon side; then it crossed 
the river—and—why here it merged with the 
tracks of a cow and calf. 

“She’s after that calf, by the gods!” com- 
mented Jim. “I’ll have to hurry to be in 
before the finish!” 

He traveled but half a mile on the trio 
of tracks when the sound of a loud bawl 
echoed up the canon. Putting spurs more 
urgently ‘to his horse, he was soon on the 
scene of conflict. The excited “bahs” of the 
calf commingled with the distressing bawls 
of the mother were plainly heard. Catching 
sight of the cow through the trees he dis- 
mounted, tied his horse and stole quietly 
down through the heavy timber until not 
over 300 yards separated him from the ani- 
mals. The cow, lean, weak, but ferocious of 
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eye, stood facing toward the hunter, her 
calf to her rear, while facing the cow and 
not more than twenty-five feet distant, stood 
the bear, eagerly watching her intended vic- 
tims. The position of the bear made it dan- 
gerous to shoot without killing the cow or 
calf, so Jim quietly crept closer, hoping for 
a better shot. Twenty-five yards ahead of 
him arose a large ledge of rock. To this he 
instinctively drew, keeping out of sight the 
time. 

As he leaned over this rock and drew 
down a steady bead on the bear the heifer 
made a lunge at her, chasing her up to 
within 150 yards of the cattleman. But un- 
fortunate timber obstacles intervened and 
again he found it good judgment to wait a 
little longer. Then the ola bear raised on 
her haunches, and advanced straight toward 
the cow, which stood with legs wide apart 
like the four supports of a stool. She was 
evidently very weak. The bear made a 
pass for her side, but the heifer wheeled 
and dealt Bruin a vicious thrust back of the 
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shoulder. This served but to enrage the 
animal, which threw herself on the shoulders 
of her weak adversary, sinking her claws 
deep into the neck and ciawing at the 
flanks with her rear feet. The cow sank 
down under the immense weight, but a shot 
rang out at this juncture which quieted mat- 
ters some; then another, and another. The 
bear toppled over and rolled to the ground, 
dead, broken down in the shoulders, and 
with a bullet in the head and one through 
the groin. The young marksman had done 
his work well, but a trifle too late, as the 
young heifer was found to be in such a 
bad condition that it was necessary to kill 
her. 

The bear was skinned out and the calf 
led to a neighboring ranch. The following 
day Jim returned with a pack horse to car- 
ry the hide and saddle of bear meat, and 
did not forget to ask John Barker to come 
along and look after the cubs also, which 
were easily captured. 





By Bert E, Clark, 
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John Muir. 


“OUR NATIONAL PARKS.” 


(Copyrighted by John Muir. Quoted by consent.) 


By ENOS A. MILLS. 


HE Sierra Club of California 
held its last meeting in the 
splendidly ice-sculptured 
Grand Canon of King’s 
river. While in camp the 
members had the extraor- 
dinary good fortune to 
hear John Muir in an open 
air lecture on _ glaciers, 
which was illustrated with 
examples around them. 

John - Muir, “the seer of 
the Sierras,” calls himself 
“a self- appointed inspec- 
tor of gorges, gulches and 
glaciers.” His years have 

been chiefly spent out of doors amid un- 
trodden wilds and unspoiled scenes. He is, 
the nestor of the world out of doors. Some 








one says that Thoreau compares with him 
as does a Walden snowdrift with the Muir 
glacier. Knowledge and feeling would give 
him excellent right to quote those hack- 
neyed words. 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

A various language.” 

He not only holds communion with Na- 
ture, but‘in “Our National Parks” he trans- 
lates, interprets and glorifies the eloquence 
of Nature so that the most formal commu- 
nicant is enthused. A reader of this book 
is planning a camping trip ere he is aware. 

Muir has repeatedly made long stays in 
the parks, and knows their pageantry in all 
seasons. He writes concerning their beauty 
and magnificence with deep knowledge and 
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intense feeling. The work is full of infor- 
mation and inspiration. It is filled with po- 
etry, science and nature love. Muir loves 
everything that breathes, or blooms, or 
forms landscape. The book is filled with 
splendid descriptions, delightful comments 
and heroic pleas—pleas for the preservation 
of our forests and the protection of our 
flowers. 

“Our Nationa] Parks’ fills the reader with 
rapture; it is the “hymns of praise of 
things’ —grandest of all nature books. In it 
white cascades roar over the rocks, shad- 
ows and light dance across singing brooks, 
and snowy crags stand against the blue; 
stars shine, snowflakes fall, and leaves flut- 
ter in the wood-spiced air; grasses wave, 
trees sing and nod, or boom in the wind; 
squirrels chatter in the purple woods, birds 
sing everywhere, and brilliant flowers per- 
fume the elastic air. The beauties of the 
fires of dawn or the glories of the after- 
glow are not forgotten. 

It is a monumental book, full of the lovely 
and the wild. Almost all the work would 
stand quoting, and I give a few quotations 
regretting most of all to be compelled to 
omit Muir’s rhapsody on the formation and 
fortune of a river, his dialogue with Emer- 
son beneath the big trees, and his sojourn 
with an old woods hermit. 

“Few in these hot, dim, strenuous times 
are quite sane and free; choked with care 
like clocks full of dust, laboriously doing 
so much good and making so much money— 
or so little—they are no longer good for 
themselves.” 

“When an excursion into the woods is 
proposed, all sorts of dangers are imagined 
—snakes, bears, Indians. Yet it is far safer 
to wander in God’s woods than to travel on 
black highways or to stay at home. * * * 
No American wilderness that I know of is 
so dangerous as a city home with all mod- 
ern improvements! One should go to the 
woods for safety, if for nothing else. Lewis 
and Clark, in their famous trip across the 
continent in 1804-5, did not lose a single 
man by Indians or animals, though all the 
West was then wild.” 

Here is the most eloquent reason for out- 
door life that I have ever read: 

“Walk away quietly in any direction and 
taste the freedom of the mountaineer. 


Camp out among the grass and gentians of 
the glacier meadows, in craggy garden 
nooks full of Nature’s darlings. Climb the 
mountains and get their good tidings. Na- 
ture’s peace will flow into you as sunshine 
flows into trees. The winds will: blow their 
own freshness into you, and the storms 
their energy, while cares will drop off like 
autumn leaves. As age comes on, one 
source of enjoyment after another is closed, 
but Nature’s sources never fail. Like a gen- 
erous host, she offers her brimming cup in 
endless variety, served in a grand hall, the 
sky its ceiling, the mountains its walls, dec- 
orated with glorious paintings and enliv- 
ened with bands of music ever playing. The 
petty discomforts that beset the awkward 
guest, the unskilled camper, are quickly for- 
gotten, while all that is precious remains. 
Fears vanish as soon as one is fairly free 
in the wilderness.” 

“To defraud town toilers, parks in mag- 
azine articles are like pictures of bread to 
the hungry. I can write only hints to in- 
cite good wanderers to come to the feast.” 
No Highlander in heather enjoys more lux- 
urious rest than the Sierra mountaineer in 
a bed of blooming bryanthus. 

“Nature is ever at work building and pull- 
ing down, creating and destroying, keeping 
everything whirling and flowing, allowing 
no rest but in rythmical motion, chasing 
everything in endless song out of one beau- 
tiful form into another.” Not a bad de- 
scription of Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” 

How is this for a poem in ferns? “On the 
level sandy floors of Yosemite valleys it of- 
ten attains a height of six to eight feet in 
fields thirty or forty acres in extent, the 
magnificent fronds outspread in nearly a 
horizontal position, forming a ceiling be- 
neath which one may walk in delightful 
mellow shade.” 

Muir did not carry a gun, so of course 
saw some strange things, along with good 
and delightful experiences which never come 
to us animal murderers. “One morning 
* * * JT noticed a deer’s head _ thrust 
through the bushes, the big beautiful eyes 
gazing at me. I kept still and the deer 
ventured forward a step, then snorted and 
withdrew. In a few minutes she returned, 
stepping with infinite grace, followed by 
two others. After showing themselves for 
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a@ moment, they vanished. But curiosity 
brought them back with still another, and 
all four came into my garden, and, satis- 
fied that I meant no ill, began to feed, act- 
ually eating breakfast with me.” 

One morning he had the following expe- 
rience with a bear: “After examining him 
at leisure, noting the sharp muzzle thrust 
inquiringly forward, the long shaggy hair 
on his broad chest, the stiff ears nearly 
buried in hair, and the slow, heavy way in 
which he moved his head, I foolishly made 
a rush on him, throwing up my arms and 
shouting to frighten him, to see him run. 
He did not mind the demonstration much; 
only pushed his head farther forward, and, 
looking at me sharply as if asking. ‘What 
now? If you want to fight I’m ready.’ Then 
I began to fear that on me would fall the 
work of running. But I was afraid to run, 
lest he should be encouraged to pursue me; 
therefore, I held my ground, staring him in 
the face within a dozen yards or so, putting 
on as bold a look as I could, and hoping the 
influence of the human eye would be as 
great as it is said to be. Under these 
strained relations the interview seemed to 
last a long time. Finally the bear, seeing 
how still I was, calmly withdrew his huge 
paws from the log, gave me a piercing look, 
as if warning me not to follow him, turned, 
and walked slowly up the middle of the 
meadow into the forest; stopping every few 
steps and looking back to make sure that 
I was not trying to take him at a disad- 
vantage in a rear attack. I was glad to 
part with him, and greatly enjoyed the van- 
ishing view as he waded through the lilies 
and columbines.” 

After frightening some grouse, he makes 
this comment: ‘One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin; and it is truly wonder- 
ful how love-telling the small voices of 
these birds are, and how far they reach 
through the woods into one another’s hearts 
and into ours. The tones are so perfectly 
human and so full of anxious affection, few 
mountaineers can fail to be touched by 
them.” All can enjoy this picture with 
him: “A mother duck with her family of 
ten little ones, waltzing round and round 
in a pot-hole ornamented with foam bells, 
huge rocks leaning over them, made the 
most i::teresting bird pictures I ever saw.” 


On the independence of the grouse he ex- 
claims: ‘How gladly would I live on pine 
buds, however pitchy, for the sake of this 
grand independence.” On the killing of song 
birds for food he says: “Compared with 
this, making kindlings of pianos and vio- 
lins would be pious economy.” 

Here is a happy description of the Doug- 
lass squirrel: “The brightest of all the 
squirrels I know—a squirrel of squirrels— 
quick mountain vigor and valor condensed, 
purely wild, and as free from disease as a 
sunbeam. One can not think of such an 
animal being weary or sick. He claims all 
the woods, is inclined to drive away even 
men as intruders. How he scolds, and what 
faces he makes! If not so comically small 
he would be a dreadful fexow.” How faith- 
ful is the following: ‘“‘A brighter, cheerier 
chipmunk does not exist.. He is an exceed- 
ingly interesting little fellow, full of odd, 
quaint ways, confiding, thinking no evil. 
So gentle, confiding, and busily cheery and 
happy, he takes one’s heart. and keeps his 
place among the best beloved of the moun- 
tain darlings. He dearly loves teasing a 
dog, venturing within a few feet of it, then 
frishing away with a lively chipping and 
low squirrelish churring; beating time to 
his music, such as it is, with his tail. And 
in eating a tuft of grass is holding it and 
fingering it as if playing on a flute.” 

The following are brief extracts from a 
breezy description of a ride on a snowslide: 
“In all my wild mountaineering I have en- 
joyed only one avalanche ride. Trampling 
near the canon head, where the snow was 
strained, I started an avalanche. Fortu- 
nately, though, the grade of the canon was 
steep; it was not interrupted by steep levels 
or precipices big enough to cause outbound- 
ing or free plunging. On no part of the 
rush was I buried. I was only moderately 
imbedded on the surface or a little below 
it, and covered with a hissing back-stream- 
ing veil of dusty snow particles; and as the 
whole mass beneath or about me joined in 
the flight I felt no friction, though tossed 
here and there, and lurched from side to 
side. And when the torrent swedged and 
came to rest, I found myself on top of the 
crumpled pile, without a single bruise or 
sear. This flight in a milky way of snow 
flowers was the most spiritual of all my, 
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travels; and, after many years, the mere 
thought of it is still an exhilaration.” 

Once in the Yosemite valley he expe- 
rienced a violent earthquake. Between 
shocks he said to a friend: “Come, cheer 
up! Smile a little and clap your hands, now 
that kind Mother Earth is trotting us on 
her knee to amuse us and make us good.” 

He gives superb descriptions of the won- 
ders of Yellowstone, and the sublime archi- 
tecture of the Grand Canon of the Colorado; 
but these along with inspiring word pic- 
tures of the redwoods, and the big tree 
temples must be passed over. He speaks 
eloquently of American forests and earnest- 
ly and ably urges their preservation. He 
says: “The whole continent was a garden, 
and from the beginning it seemed to be fa- 
vored above all the other wild parks and 
gardens of the globe. American forests, the 
glory of the world! With such variety, 
harmony and triumphant exuberance, even 
nature, it would seem, might have rested 
content with the forests of North America, 
and planted no more.” “Every summer 
thousands of acres of priceless forests, with 
their underbrush, soil, springs, climate, 
scenery, and religion, are vanishing away in 
clouds of smoke, while, except in the na- 


tional parks, not one forest guard is em- 
ployed. Gou has cared for these trees, saved 
them from drouth, disease, avalanches, and 
a thousand straining, leveling tempests and 
floods; but he can not save them from fools 
—only Uncle Sam can do that.” 

“Thousands of tired, nerve-shaken, cver- 
civilized people are beginning to find out 
that going to the mountains is going home; 
that wildness is a necessity; and that moun- 
tain parks and reservations are useful not 
only as fountains of timber and irrigating 
rivers, but as fountains of life. Awakening 
from the stupefying effects of the vice of 
over-industry and the deadly apathy of lux- 
ury, they are trying as best they can to 
mix and enrich their own little ongoings 
with those of Nature, and.to get rid of rust 
and disease.” 

I close by quoting his preface: “I have 
done the best I could to show forth the 
beauty, grandeur, and all-embracing useful- 
ness of our wild mountain forest reserva- 
tions and parks, with a view to inciting the 
people to come and enjoy them, and get 
them into their hearts,-that so at length 
their preservation and right use might be 
made sure.” 








A Texas Hunting Party—Compliments J. WW. Mann 
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A LITTLE BEAR TALE. 


TEXT AND SHETCHES 


The Rocky Mountain Mining and Improve- 
ment Company, having employed “Coyote” 
Davis and his men to do assessment work 
on their mining claims near Seminole peak, 
sent me out to inspect the job. How Davis 
came by his given name I never was able 
to find out, but you may be sure it was no 
compliment to the animal to have such an 
“ornery cuss” for a namesake. As to his 
work, it was on a par with the man. He and 
his boys had sunk a shaft about fifteen feet, 
built a rough stone cabin and improved a 
neighboring sulphur spring. They had 
cleaned out the spring and put in an old 
barrel, so that when there was water enough 
you could dip out the vile smelling fluid 
without filling the bucket more than half 
full of mud. The house hardly seemed a 
necessary improvement, but Davis. ex- 
plained, “That a certain amount of work 
had to be done to hold the claims. The 
shaft could not be sunk deeper on account 
of the inflow of water, which, unfortunately, 
was worse in quality than that/in the spring, 
and then the capitalists to whom the com- 
pany hoped to sell their property would ex- 
pect a place to sleep in when they came 
to look at the prospect. To be sure he pre- 
ferred a tent himself, but, in the meantime, 
it made a ‘good place in which to store 
flour, bacon ‘an’ sich.’” 

The day after my arrival Davis went 
back on part of his work. He told me: 
“The water in that thar spring ain’t fit for 
a dog, let “lone a Christian, to drink; I jest 
must go to Goose Egg’’—the ranch of his 
nearest neighbor, twelve miles away—‘“‘to 
get a drink what ain’t pizened with sulfire.” 
Then, seeing my look of surprise, he added, 
“and to see ef they won’t loan me a can or 
two of bakin’ powder. Do you want to jine 
me?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Well, ketch your bronk, rig him, and 
fetch your rifle along, too, as we might see 
some critter, an’ the camp is all-firedly hard 
up for fresh meat.” 

Soon I was ready and as we rode forth 


BY C. WILL HAMILTON. 


we found a common bond of sympathy m 
the fact that we both carried Winchester 
repeating rifles. At that time a Winchester 
meant a .44 calibre, “model of 1873,” and 
was called in that part of the country a 
“dude wagon.” Old Rocky Mountain hunt- 
ers in those days scorned anything but a 
“needle gun” or Sharp’s rifle. While we 
rode along Davis entertained me with sto- 
ries of his past life—told about catching 
wild horses in the Panhandle; how he would 
halter-break them, shave off patches of hair 
so they looked like harness marks and then 
sell or trade them as work animals to the 
first green farmer he could find; of buffalo 
hunts up near the Milk river, in Montana, 
where in one winter he slaughtered 1,200 
of those noble brutes, just for the sake of 
their hides, which he sold for 50 cents 
apiece. The proceeds he converted into 
poor whisky so rapidly that, as he put it, 
he was dead broke by the following Fourth 
of July and had to pawn his six-shooter to 
get enough money with which to celebrate 
the national holiday. 

According to his own account he had done 
almost everything under the sun. At one 
time he had led a camp meeting somewhere 
in Nebraska, and at another had dealt faro 
in an Arizona mining camp. The last oc- 
cupation seemed perfectly natural, but when 
I asked him how he came to do the preacher 
act, with a grin he said: 

“Well, pard, ther’s lots of wuss things 
than spielin’ at a meetin’, and ef you're a 
right han’som buck like me, it’s ’stonishin’ 
how much free entertainment you can pick 
up at sich a place. I always give it to ’em 
straight. Reformed gambler and drunkard; 
then every woman in the round-up wants 
to help me to be good.” 

Even then, while a big revolver bulged out 
of his right hip pocket, he carried a “‘Testa- 
ment” on the other side to preserve the 
equilibrium. 

Our way led along near the base of a 
low chain of mountains, between the first 
and second row of “hog-backs,” as they are 
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Leveling my Rifle, I took Deliberate Aim and Fired. 


called, that parallel the range. Every 
mile or so these ridges are cut through by 
deep gullies that, in spring, serve as beds 
of torrents formed by water from the melt- 
ing snow on the mountains, but at the time 
dry and sandy. We had gone about five or 
six miles from camp and were crossing one 
of these gullies when my horse suddenly 
stopped, snorted, and, wheeling on his hind 
legs, would have bolted had I not checked 
him. There was no apparent reason for 
his fright, and, as the other horse did not 
seem excited, I began to think as Davis 
said—“the brute was locoed’”—unless there 
was a rattlesnake somewhere ahead. Gan- 
der was a very nervous animal and seemed 
to have a mortal terror of snakes. He got 
his name when I bought him in Rawlins. 
There was a crowd standing in front of 
the livery stable, watching the trade, and 
among them _ several friends. Someone 
asked what I would name my new purchase. 
A young fellow suggested “Gray Eagle,” but 
old Dr. Gibbs, who was helping me select 
my mount, grunted and said: “Gander is a 
good enough name for a plug like that.” and 
the name stuck. 

After a good deal of urging I got the horse 
again to the crossing and as he stood there 
trembling I saw in the sand some foot-prints 
that looked as though they had been made 
by the chubby little feet of a child. I was 
puzzled as to their nature, but was soon en- 
lightened when Davis said: 


“Bar tracks, by gosh, and made by a big 
one, too!” 

The animal had evidently gone up the 
gully towards the low evergreen scrub that 
grew down the side of the mountain past a 
small clump of large trees almost to where 
we stood. 

“Shall we go after him, Davis?” I asked. 

“Not much; I hain’t lost no bar,” replied 
that worthy. 

“Well, I think I shall go up the hill and 
take a peep into the canon; maybe I can 
see something.” 

“Maybe you can and maybe he’ll see you. 
I'll hold the hosses, but I’m thinkin’ that 
thar b’ar is away up in them pines thar on 
the mountings, and you’ll only be walkin’ 
for your health.” 

Jumping off my horse, I gave the old man 
the reins, walked back some fifty yards, and, 
after looking to see that my gun was in 
order, turned up the hill. As soon as I 
got to the top I worked my way, as quietly 
as possible, towards a clump of greasewood 
that grew. upon the edge of the canon When 
I finally got there I had a good view of the 
bottom of the gully, but could see nothing 
that looked like a bear. I stopped to catch 
my breath. The only sound I could hear 
was the pawing of my horse and an occa- 
sional word spoken by Davis, who was ti, 
ing to quiet him. Still crouching behind 
the bunch of greasewood, for a second time, 
I carefully scanned the bottom of the 
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gully, but there was nothing in sight. I 
slowly rose, feeling disappointed, and as I 
did so, saw the bear over the top of the 
bush. He was about thirty yards away, 1p 
among the branches of one of the large 
trees, and almost on a level with my eyes. 
His side was towards me, and he was in- 
tently watching Davis and the horses. His 
round, little black eyes were fixed and the 
only movement I saw him make was when 
he ran out his red tongue to lick his nose. 
It was only for a few seconds I watched, 
then, leveling my rifle, I took deliberate aim 
at a spot well up behind his shoulder and 
fired. He never made a sound, but, falling 
over the limb against which he rested, went 
crashing down through the branches out of 
sight. 

“Hello! You got him!” yelled Davis. 

“You bet!” I answered. 

As I scrambled down the hill I could hear 
Davis indulging in more than his usual 
amount of profanity, but by the time I got 
to where I had left him he had tied the 
horses and was half way up the gully. Fol- 
lowing, I called out a warning for him to 
be on his guard, lest the animal should be 
only wounded, but he paid no attention to 
me, and when I came to where he was he 
had the bear on its back and his knife out 
to disembowel it, which he did with great 
skill. 

“Ain’t he fat? I have been wantin’ some 
b’ar grease for a long time. My h’ar is dry 
as tow and that thar grease makes the finest 
kind of ha’r ile.” 

“Yes, but how very small he looks,” said 
I, for I could not help giving expression to 
my feeling of disappointment; he was only 
a two-thirds grown cub of the black species. 

“Wall, a b’ar is a b’ar, and this one is 
quite sizable. What did you expect, a ten- 
foot grizzly? You broke his backbone jest 
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behind the shoulders. A lucky shot. What 
were you shootin’ at?—his heart? No, at 
the b’ar—well, that’s a good one on me. 
Now, jest you holp me tote him down to 
the hosses and we’ll pack him back to camp. 
There’s ’nough bakin’ powder to last a day 
or so, and the boys will be almighty pleased 
to get some b’ar chops for dinner.” 

Between us we carried the bear down to 
where the horses were hitched, but it was 
quite difficult to get him strapped on the 
back of “Old Billie,” Davis’ horse, and as 
for “Gander,” he was simply wild with fear 
until we got to camp. The cook removed 
the skin for me, leaving on the claws and 
head. As the hide was in prime condition, 
I wanted to preserve it, so we used most of 
Davis’ salt supply in salting it down. When 
I got home I had it tanned, mounted and 
lined as a rug, and it turned out to be very 
pretty—so soft and black. For a time it 
served as a rug in front of the bed in my 
bachelor quarters. After I was married it 
helped furnish the parlor and later, when 
our first boy came, I gave it to the baby. 
The youngster would lie on it, “coo” and 
kick his heels in the air. When he was 
older he would put a string in its mouth 
and with a fat, chubby leg on either side 
of the head, and a switch in his hand, “play 
horse.” 

Even now as I look at it, I must say it is 
one of the prettiest black bear skins I have 
ever seen, although my boys have torn off 
an ear and otherwise ill-used it, but that is 
all there is of this tale. To be sure, I have 
hunted other bears and might tell about 
that cinnamon, killed near Meeker, whose 
skin serves as a rug in the library, or about 
a fierce, rascally little silver-tip that I met 
up in the Saw-Tooth Range, and did not get; 
but I won’t; I'll save these for another 
time. 
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CLOSE TO NATURE’S HEART. 


By Cc. S. 


HE rippling of the water on 
the pebbles of the stream 
woos you to slumber soft 
as sleep of babes, and for- 
getfulness of toil and 
home and all. The cheery 
bass voice of the guide 
rolls into your dreams 
next morning and you are 
hailed to breakfast, con- 
sisting of fried ham, pota- 
toes, dried fruit and cof- 
fee, seasoned with con- 
densed milk. If your 
cook at home should be 
guilty of setting before 

you a repast of that kind there would be 

a domestic looking for a situation, but out 

here, where the light air gives you new 

lease of life you fall too and surprise your- 
self at the manner in which you stow away 
the “grub.” After breakfast you are ready 
for the day’s hunt. Don’t be ambitious. 
Remember that ambition is supposed to 
have been the death of Caesar. If you get 
sight of an elk or moose to-day be satisfied 
and don’t cry if he is away off on some 
mountain peak looking down upon you in 
derision. Bide your time, get a deer or two 
and enjoy your outing. It is well before 
starting out to satisfy yourself that your 

sights are in the right position. It is a 

little bit discouraging to shoot at a fine 

buck and miss him several rods owing to a 

misplaced Lyman. 

Leaving camp and the stream behind, you 
climb the long slope that leads toward the 
mountain peaks that tower above you. The 
scene is one of great beauty. The moun- 
tain sides are splashed with great blotches 
of crimson and gold where the tamaracks 
and alders have been touched by the early 
October frosts. Yon bald peak that stands 
out treeless and alone, higher than his fel- 
lows, seems some Titan sentinel stationed 
to guard the fastness of this wild land. Or 
else snow-capped and great it seems some 
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patriarch, hoary-headed and old, surrounded 
by his children and children’s children. The 
great Creator, after fashioning man, fash- 
ioned the mountains to show how petty and 
insignificant man really is compared with 
these. There are grassy glades surrounded 
by alders that are the favorite haunts of 
deer at this time of year. Wandering up 
one of these, musing upon creation’s won- 
ders, you are suddenly brought back to 
earth by a sound. that sends every drop of 
blood thrilling through your body. Asnort 
that is a whistle causes you to stop, grasp 
your gun and peer around. From yon 
copse it comes and the crashing of the 
brush tells you that you have missed one 
chance. Resolving to be more attentive in 
the future, you wearily move on. Pausing 
upon a hillside to breathe, and looking 
down the glade, three deer come into view. 
First a great buck, closely followed by a 
doe and fawn. He stops, throws up his 
*head and sniffs the air, satisfying himself 
that all is well. She turns and browses 
from the tender tops of the alder, rearing 
upon her hind legs to reach the higher 
boughs. The fawn gambols around much 
as might a young lamb. You heave a half 
sigh of regret at disturbing this sylvan 
scene. But sentiment must not usurp the 
place of sport, so, drawing a bead squarely 
upon the heart, you press the trigger. In- 
stead of falling, as was confidently expect- 
ed, he wheels and with one great leap is in 
the bushes and lost to view. With a smoth- 
ered curse you pump in another load and 
resolve to have meat if you must slaughter 
the doe to get it. Glancing in that direc- 
tion, she, too, is gone. It has only been an 
instant, but the landscape is guiltless of 
deer. Well, just as well walk down there 
and view the field of your defeat. Upon 
reaching the spot where stood the buck, a 
jet of blood upon the grass shows that your 
shot was not all a failure. Another nearer 
to the copse, and another upon the lower 
bushes. Following up, you find him already 
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stone dead not twenty feet from where he 
first stood. The great open eyes, green in 
death, stare at you in a reproachful man- 
ner as you bend over him. You are no 
true sportsman if you do not have a tinge 
of regret at slaying so beautiful a creature. 
But the deed is done, the old slaying in- 
stinct inherited from ages of hunting ances- 
try is upon you and as you draw the keen 
knife across his throat you are once again 
@ primal man without the humanizing influ- 
ences of civilization. Your fancy already 
pictures the antlers adorning your den or 
dining room, for the same instinct that im- 
pels the savage to decorate his lodge with 
the scalps of his enemies impels the hunts- 
man to display the trophies of the chase. 

How to get him into camp is a problem 
to the uninitiated. Of course it would never 
do to go back to camp and ask assistance 
from your comrades. No, the whole tri- 
umph must be yours. Remove the head, 
hang it high in a tree away from the reach 
of the coyotes, remove the entrails in order 
to lighten the load as much as possible, then 
skin down the hind legs to a point just 
above the knee, pass your knife between the 
great tendon and the bone; do the same 
with the front legs except that you will 
find attached to the inner side of the bones 
a small pick-shaped bone—skin this off 
with the hide and leave it attached to the 
piece so skinned off. This forms a toggle 
to put through the hole made in the hind 
legs. Now he is in the hunter’s shot-pouch 
position and carries very easily. Sling him 
over your shoulder, take your gun in the 
other hand and track back to camp, stumb- 
ling over fallen logs, falling into pitfalls 
grown over with grass, wading through 
snow brush waist high that hangs like a 
brother, sweating, but happy, you arrive at 
camp and modestly receive the congratula- 
tions of your friends. 

It is the “running” season now for elk, 
and every bull in the woods is scouring 
hillside and dale for a mate. The guide 
leads you away to a likely place for elk; 
the side of a hill that nas been burnt over 
by forest fires, leaving the blackened logs 
lying deep upon the ground and _ stumps 
standing like soldiers on guard. Here you 
are bidden to await the coming of an elk; 
a thing that seems to you as being highly 


improbable. However, you crouch down 
beside a stump, draw your coat more closely 
around you, for the air is frost-laden and 
cold. 

Hour after hour you sit and watch, and 
when the sharpness of expectation has worn 
off, fall to musing. How lonely it is. The 
silence is almost oppressive after your life 
of noise and bustle. You are almost afraid 
of the solitude, and it would become un- 
bearable save that some inquisitive jay 
perches upon a dead limb and sends down to 
you his querulous note, or a pine squirrel, 
hastening home with a cone in his mouth, 
stops long enough to administer a severe 
scolding. He scampers on and you are left 
again to your reflections. Your mind takes 
up the things of your distant home, the 
markets, the tide of human affairs, your 
home and loved ones, anything but game. 
Suddenly you are recalled to things at hand 
by a soft “moo,” almost upon you, it seems. 
Looking up, an elk is slowly making her 
way across the burn. It is a cow, and as 
she goes, stops occasionally to utter her 
soft call note. Carefully, slowly, you crawl 
to your knees from a sitting posture, but 
not carefully enough, for she sees you and 
with a snort of surprise and fear dashes 
across the burn with the speed of a race 
horse, trotting over fallen logs ten feet 
deep. Up goes the little rifle and you take 
hasty aim at the most vital spot presented. 
Just as your finger touches the trigger an- 
other sound strikes upon your ear and so 
startles you that you forget to shoot. It is 
a hoarse bellow that comes drifting down 
the wind like the sound of some distant 
steamer. It is the bull following the cow’s 
trail. Again it comes and nearer than be- 
fore. You gently lower the gun as though 
fearing the action would be heard and cause 
him to swerve from his course. No, the 
sound comes once more and with it the 
crackling of the brush that tells you he is 
at hand. A pause and he breaks cover and 
trots up to where the cow took fright. He 
pauses and suspiciously sniffs the tainted 
air. Now is your time, for, fearing some 
treachery, he is turning to regain the dense 
forest. To jerk the rifle to your shoulder, 
take quick aim and pull the trigger, is all 
the work of an instant. As the sharp re- 
port rings out on the still air he staggers, 
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lunges forward as though about to fall, but 
regains himself and makes for the cover. 

Oh, the shelter of that forest! If he 
could only reach it there is life in the 
thought to the wounded animal. Only to 
reach it, if only to crawl away in some deep 
gulch to die. Again you hurl a bullet in 
his direction and another and another fol- 
lows in such rapid succession that the re- 


port of your rifle seems all strung out in 
one long report. He is down, then up and 
on again. What supreme courage. What 
superb vitality. But nothing can withstand 
that hail of lead, and with a groan almpst 
human he lurches forward toward his goal 
and falls dead, almost touching the prize he 
hoped to gain. 


GRIZZLY GREER’S GROWL. 


“Thar is varyus founts o’ truble 
Sputterin’ in this wurld so fair, 
An’ the most perlifick spouter 
Is a riley grissly bear. 
So be chary with the critters, 


Or thar’ll sure be 


suthin’ doin’; 


Bruses brew in brusin’ bruin, 
Trublin’ bruin’s truble brewin’!’’ 


L. R. FREEMAN. 





A Reflection. 


By F. H. Irwin. 














IN THE BIG HORN BASIN. 


By W. T. EVSTER. 


T was in the fall of ‘97 that 

four of us fitted out for a 
month’s vacation in the fa- 
mous Big Hole basin in 
Montana. One of the com- 
pany was a tailor who had 
never been out before; an- 
other was a painter who 
had never seen the outside 
of city limits; the third 
was a jack-of-all-trades, but 
had never shot anything 
larger than a woodchuck, 
and never expected to hunt 
bear until about a week be- 
fore the party was made 
up; the fourth was your scribe who had 
hunted ducks and shot a deer or two years 
before. A big lumber wagon was hired and 
also two big horses strong enough (but slow 
enough, also) to try the patience of all the 
patriarchs of olden times. A wagon cover 
and a tent were taken along to keep out 
the rain or snow that might come just when 
we least expected them. 

The other three had 45.70 guns, while I 
had a new 30.30. After a long time spent in 
climbing hills and crossing mountains, we 
came into the famous valley of the Upper 
Big Hole basin. We found a ranch house 
where a well-known hunter had lived some 
years before, but some time previous to this 
he had gone out along the willowed banks 
of the river and had never returned. He 
was found dead, having been killed by a 
club-footed grizzly, and his gun broken at 
the stock. This excited us immensely; es- 
pecially was I excited, for the day before 
we met our first game. It was a young 
fool hen. I do not know how many large 
cartridges the guns of my friends held, but 
I do know that when the bombardment was 
ended not one had a cartridge left in his 
gun and the young fool hen was looking at 
us as if to say: “What in the world is 
all this noise about? What are you fellows 


up to, anyhow?” And it was not eighty 
feet away. But we got it at last! 

We camped one night in the thick woods 
just back of the historic old battle-ground 
where so many of the brave boys fell in the 
battle of the Big Hole, when General Gib- 
bons came near being annihilated by the 
Indian warriors who were then on the war 
path; where Gold creek, as some cali it, 
comes down from the west, through deep 
ravines, and where it widens out into brush- 
covered bottoms, with a high hill on the 
north and a wide piece of bench land quite 
elevated on the south, through which a deep 
ditch runs, and a thick piece of woods in a 
hollow on the west. It was here that the 
battle was fought. Bears are quite numer- 
ous here at times. One was seen the day 
before we arrived. One came near the camp 
of a tourist just above where we were to 
camp. Our wagon was halted just above 
where Uncle Sam’s great monument stands 
out.in the light of the moon upon the crest 
of rock and loamy sand and where the neck 
of woods leans out over the valley below 
farthest to the east. 

About two hundred yards to the northwest 
was a fine patch of grass for the horses to 
feed upon. We pitched our tent, fixed our 
fire, soon had some nice Dolly Varden trout 
on simmering and a fat fool hen, with a 
duck that tasted well enough excepting that 
it reminded one of fish too old to be of much 
use excepting for bear bait. But with ba- 
con, butter, eggs and lots of canned goods 
of every description we managed to eat 
about all we wanted. I thought of the 
horses and what if the club-footed grizzly 
should come! We all slept that night in 
the tent, as it was late before we were 
ready to go to “roost.” 

It must have been about 4 o’clock in the 
morning when it seemed that a snorting 
was heard among the horses. A crackling 
of sticks, a moving of bushes near them, 
an arousing of the men, a hurrying on of 
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clothes in all fashions, never minding the 
shoes, but grasping the rifles with hands 
nerved for the fray; a loud snorting; a dark 
object against the lighter background of 
grass. Bang! bang! bang! bang! went the 
four guns, now over half way to the game. 
A roar rang out upon the cold morning air 
that reverberated through the forest and 
over into the big belt of timber beyond; a 
lunging forward; branches seemed to crack 
and excitement ran beyond the hundred 
mark. The guns barked and spoke no uncer- 
tain sound. It seemed that the big bear must 
be utterly riddled with bullets. I was on 
the right angle toward the north. Jack was 
next me, and Joe and Sam were farther 


Capturing an 
(5) Opossum, 





south. The bear took for Joe. The guns 
banged and the bear roared, until suddenly 
the magazines were all run out. The bear 
was closing in on Joe. Casting my rifle 
aside, and drawing my long hunting knife, 
I ran quickly, grasped the big brute by the 
neck and began plunging my knife into his 
side near his heart, while Joe was writhing 
in agony. He relaxed his hold upon Joe. 
His great arms were about me. I felt my 
senses reel. My breath grew short and I 
awoke with my knuckles in the ribs of Joe, 
saying: “Get up. Don’t you know we are 
obliged to hunt early if we get a bear to- 
day?” 





By E. H. Baynes. 














Deer Trail and Crossing, Bear River. Juniper Canon, Colorado. 


A DEER JUMPED, PHOTOGRAPHED @ KILLED. 


By S. W. MATTESON. 


Northwestern Colorado is truly the home ranchmen, Ute Indians and mountain lions, 
of the black-tail deer, and, though thousands _ this section still affords the best deer shoot- 
have annually been killed by sportsmen, ing to be found anywhere in the United 
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States. In the spring the deer return to 
their summer resorts in the high mountains, 
| advancing as the snows recede, and enjoying 
the fresh vegetation after wintering in the 
barren sand-hills. In August and Septem- 
ber they must be hunted in the timber, 
while in October they again migrate to win- 
ter quarters, and may be waylaid along well- 
defined trails that are easily identified by 
guides and careful students of nature. 

Being somewhat of an enthusiast with a 
kodak, I became imbued with a desire to, if 
possible, jump a deer in the timber, then 
photograph it before speeding the fatal 
bullet. 

It was early in September and our camp 
} in the backwoods of California Park knew 
no human sounds other than those of a 
brother and myself, then out with Amos 
Bennett, the well-known guide and wild 
game photographer. Our first hunt was on 
horseback and unsuccessful in that none but 
does came within range, and they being pro- 
tected by the law, were too expensive a 
luxury for our indulgence. The second day 
I set out on foot and alone, with kodak open 
and shutter set for immediate use, and with 
rifle under my arm. It was about noon when 
I climbed a little hillock, intending to do 
some “still hunting” as I ate my luncheon. 
Scarcely had I reached the top when two 


bucks that had been enjoying the same }jrst Se St... 




















Wagon-load of 23 Bucks from one Camp in Rio Blanco Co., 
Colo. The law used to allow two Bucks to Each Hunter, and 
: Few Ever Fell Short of the Limit. 
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Second Exposure, Showing Wounded Deer in Grass. 


lookout, and had possibly dropped into a 
dose, “sprang from their heather couch in 
haste” and were off. One took to the brush, 
while the other started across a small park 
in the aspens, and here seemed the chance 
I had longed for. Dropping the gun and 
grasping the kodak, the shutter was quickly 
released without paying any attention to the 
finder. Then again the gun was caught up 
just as the deer was disappearing in the as- 
pens across the open. Crack went the rifle, 
and, as nearly as I could judge, down came 
the buck. Grabbing up both instruments, 
and feeling confident of having accomplished 
my purpose, I fairly flew across the open, 
anxious to know the truth and to put the 
wounded deer out of misery. Nearing the 
vanishing point, I heard a floundering in the 
grass and saw the deer struggle to his feet 
and then fall again. He was fast weaken- 
ing and should at once have been relieved 
by a second bullet, but my desire for photos 
got the better of my sympathies and result- 
ed in a painful pose of my second photo. 

It was not until then that I discovered the 
bellows of my kodak to have jarred loose 
and that my first exposure must have been 
a total failure or at least badly out of focus. 

Being alone in the woods and scarce know- 











Third Exposure, Showing 
Deer strung up for Loading on Horse. 
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ing the way back to camp, or, if I should 
be able to return again that afternoon, I 
dressed my prize and hung my sox where 
their scent would keep other wild animals 
from intruding. I then followed down the 
nearest draw, knowing that it must open 
out into some part of California Park, and 
that I could there get my bearings and not 
only locate the camp, but find my way back 
to the deer as well. Bennet returned with 
me, we having no difficulty in retracing the 
ground, and, after hoisting the deer into a 
tree that we might the more easily load it 


onto the horse, the third photo was secured 
without a thought either of speed or of 
sympathy. 

Upon developing the film, I found that my 
aim had been true and that I would have had 
a fairly good photo of a deer jumping over a 
log had not the bellows jarred loose. ‘hough 
the photos are not first class, I doubt if 
there is another set in existence, showing a 
deer jumped in the timber, then photo- 
graphed and shot while at full speed, and all 
by the same person, unaided. 








The Author with Deer—December, 1901. 








IN THE LAND OF THE CACTI. 


By J. W. MANN, JR. 


It being aur custom to spend about two 
weeks in the woods each winter, and as that 
time of the year (December, 1901) was at 
hand, my friends, Billie, Herman and I de- 
cided to go to our “Happy hunting ground,” 


about one hundred miles south of San An- 
tenio, Texas. We left Waco at 8 o’clock 
a.m. and by 2 o’clock p. m. the next day 
we were at our railroad destination. From 
there we took a team and started for our 
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Mr. Kerr with an Extra Large Deer. 


forty 
We could not go all the way 
that afternoon, so only drove twelve miles 
and pitched camp for the night. 

We were on the road the next morning 
at daylight and by noon were at the ranch 
headquarters, where we were met and wel- 


hunting ground, which was about 


miles distant. 


comed by our ranch friend, Mr. Kerr. After 
a noon lunch this gentleman suggested that 
we go over to a tract of 640 acres and make 
our camp, where there was plenty of grass 
and water for the stock. On the way over I 
espied a spike buck standing about 125 yards 
away. The driver stopped, and as he did so 
I fired from the wagon and shot the deer in 
the neck with my .30-30. He did not fall, 
however, as the ball missed the neck bone. 
As he turned Billie and I both fired, one of 
us hitting him just behind thé ribs, when he 
lay down. As we walked up to stick him he 
jumped and ran as if he was not hurt, but 
by the time he had gone fifty yards I had 
made a shot that hit him just back of the 
shoulder and he fell in his tracks. So we 
felt very proud of this deer, as it afforded 
us fresh venison the first day in camp. 
After we had fixed camp we all walked 
out in different directions to see if there 
was any sign of deer. The ground was so 
hard that we could see no tracks except in 
the cow paths in the dust. I staid out until 
the sun wert down before I startad back to 
camp, and when about 300 yards from the 
tent I walked up to within fifteen yards of 


a large buck with fine antlers. Of course he 
say me first and was fifty yards away be- 
fore I could fire. I only got one shot, and 
at the report of my rifle he turned squarely 
to the right, went 100 yds. and fell. The 
ball went through one ham but did not break 
a bone, then through the body and lodged in 
the shoulder. 

The members of our party always carry 
horns to blow signals with. So I took my 
horn and gave it three loud blasts and in a 
few minutes Bill was there with a horse to 
carry the deer to camp. 

The next two days were quiet, during 
which very few deer were seen. On the 
evening of the fourth day Billie shot a 
spike buck with his Marlin. Only one shot 
hit it, and that struck the base of the horn, 
causing it to drop dead. The next morning 
Herman killed a very fine buck and shot at 
another. 

Mr. Kerr, that afternoon, got mixed up in 
a small bunch of deer and killed two very 
fine ones. 

A few days thereafter, while out hunting, 
I ran into a bunch of Mexican hogs, which 
turned around and snapped their teeth as if 
they would like to fight. But when I puta 
30-30 in the largest one, and it went on 
through and struck another in the side, they 
did not stay long. I guess they imagined 
that they had business on the other side of 
the pasture about that time. After shooting 


the hogs, I did not go over 500 yards when a 
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big buck showed his head about 100 yards 
away, looking at me over a bush. I raised 
my gun and fired, but missed him. He never 
moved, so I fired again, with the same re- 
sult. Then he turned and galloped away, 
uuhurt. Very much chagrinned, I _ shoul- 
dered my gun and walked into camp. The 
following day Mr. Kerr killed as large a 
white-tail buck as I ever saw, with a very 
odd-shaped pair of horns. 

There are lots of Mexican quail in this 
vicinity, so the last day in camp we spent 
shooting Bob Whites. 

There is also one other kind of game that 


A PATHETIC 


The learned counsel for the defense 
closed his masterly plea and sat down, mop- 
ping his brow. The jurors, breathless and 
feeling every word, burning into their very 
beings, followed him with their eyes. 

The densely packed courtroom seemed to 
heave a sigh of relief, glad that the pro- 
longed suspense was shortly to end. Solemn- 
ly the aged jurist wheeled in his chair of 
justice and faced the twelve pale-visaged 
men. The rustle of anticipation ceased and 
in its stead a deep and deadly silence stole 
over the room. The prisoner sat huddled in 
his chair, his brow ashy white and his lean 
fingers working nervously. 

The venerable judge was about to break 
the oppressive stillness; his lips parted in 
tense drawn lines and every man bent for- 


I am about to overlook, and that is the large 
diamond-backed rattlesnake. They are very 
plentiful, also very musical at times. We 
killed thirty-three nice ones in ten days. 

There were four of us in the party. We 
stayed ten days and killed eight deer, ten 
coyotes, two Mexican hogs and all the quail 
we needed. The deer are not very plentiful, 
but I never have been out one time when 
we did not kill all we wanted to eat in 
camp. 

We returned home, all satisfied that we 
had killed enough to do us for twelve months, 


INCIDENT. 


ward to catch his opening words. 

Suddenly the form of a littel boy slipped 
up the narrow lane that led from the door 
to the sheriff’s chair. His bare feet, treading 
the polished floor, were scarcely audible; 
yet the judge paused. 

The situation was critical. All eyes were 
upon the boy, undoubtedly the prisoner’s 
son come to plead mercy for his desperate 
father. The lad made his way swiftly along 
the lawyers’ tables and confronted the 
white-haired judge. Then he extended his 
little brown hand, firmly clasping a red 
tomato can, and, in shrill, boyish tones, 
said: 

“Here’s them frogs. They’s jest twenty 
cents’ worth; all I could ketch.” 

N. H. CROWELL. 


A CREEK LOVE SONG. 


(From “Songs of the Forest.’’) 


When the camp is lost in sleep, 

Through the grasses will I creep 

To the river dark and deep, 
Tu-che-ta. 


When the night-sun beams on high, 

When the stars are in the sky, 

O’er the waters will we fly, 
Tu-che-ta. 


To a country far away, 

Where the night shall seem as day, 

Will the bark canoe convey, 
Tu-che-ta. 


Life that glides like rivers free 

Would be darkest misery, 

Should’st thou fail to smile on me, 
Tu-che-ta. 


ROBERT KERR COLVILLE. 
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Green-Wing Teal. 





COLORADO DUCKS. 


The accompanying photographs of ducks 
were not taken on the Bear river in Utah. 
We make this statement at the outset be- 
cause most people believe that all great duck 
pictures emanate from that section, like the 
elk pictures come from Wyoming and the 
deer photos from Colorado. These ducks, we 
would have our readers know, were taken 
in Colorado, and at an elevation of over 7,000 
feet. The lake shown is one in the San 
Luis valley, and the name of the photogra- 
pher is Mr. J. H. Shuckhart, one of our old- 
est subscribers. The picture showing the 
birds on the wing shows a better and more 


varied action of a duck flight than we have 
ever seen; affording, as it does, so close a 
view, the members are clearly seen in all 
styles of their get-away movements. 

These photos were sent us last December, 
and the titles are those of Mr. Shuckhart, 
that of the second picture being very sug- 
gestive and apropos. They were taken about 
2 p. m., with good light, using largest stop 
of camera and with a snap shot. Mr. Shuck- 
hart’s letter advising us of his sending the 
photos contains this clause: ‘I will leave 
you to guess how I got near enough the ducks 
to photograph them.” 
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And it Wasn't a Good Day for Ducks, Either. 


SOLITUDE. 
No voice but the voice of the trees No sound of the clashing of arms, 
‘ That grow in this desolate place; Or tramping of indolent feet; 
No sigh but the sigh of the breeze; No rumble of heathen alarms 
No God but the Spirit of Peace. Where foeman with brangler meet; 


No song but the song of the birds; 
No friend but the Father of all; 

No speech that is fashioned of words; 
No voice with a tangible call. 


No hand that can fasten in mine; But only the quivering leaves; 
Or smart of “the chastening rod’’; The musical song of the birds, 
But tracings of something divine Where Nature continually weaves 
That speak of the wisdom of God. A heaven exempted from words, 


JOHN ROWLAND. 
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DARHROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


A camerist I know had an idea he knew 
more about cameras than was good for any 
manufacturer. He went to Europe and took 
a Pocket Kodak. He soon discovered that 
he did not like the lens Mr. Eastman put 
on the thing. It was not “fast” enough. He 
wanted something that would not only catch 
the shimmering glint of light aslant the 
Rhine, but something that would gather in 
those delightfully characteristic scenes 
*neath the picturesquely canopied cafes of 
the boulevards. Something that would peep 
out of his carelessly buttoned coat or from 
beneath the brim of his doffed chapeau and 
capture everything from arching instep to 
blooming headgear, including hosiery, lin- 
gerie, and anything else in sight. And he 
wanted one that would do all this unosten- 
tatiously. The siz! boom! ah!!! business 
of the F. P. K. bored him. So he went to 
London and tbe clerk sold him a Steinheil. 
The focusing mechanism is in the lens tube 
and my friend marvelled at the ease with 
which the clerk manipulated the focusing 
arrangement. That is, he marvelled until he 
went to make an exposure, then he remem- 
bered that the clerk stood in front of the 
lens when he worked the thing, a position 
not conducive to good results on the one 
hand and a condition hardly compatible with 
speedy exposures on the other. So when he 
returned to America he sold the outfit or 
gave it away, I forget which. The next time 
he went to Europe he took a 3%4x4% Weno- 
Hawkeye with a 4x5 Plastigmat lens. The 
trouble with a 34%4x4%4 was the shortness of 
focal length, but the 4x5 lens corrected this, 
and he had the manufacturers “skinned to 
death” at their own game. At least he would 
have if he had not discovered, after making 
some three hundred exposures, that the bel- 
lows length would not accommodate the fo- 


cal length of the lens, with the result that 
the bed board was pulled up by the tension 
of the bellows and the image on the film 
did not prove to be the same thing he looked 
at when he worked the shutter. So he had 
to lay new plans to beat the usual order of 
equipment and while he was still wondering 
whether to put a Volute shutter and a 
Goertz lens on a Century box with Premo 
plate holders, or a Prosch shutter and a 
Plastigmat lens on a Graphic box with an 
Eastman roll holder, one of the pictures he 
made with the F. P. K. pulled down one of 
the big cash prizes in the Kodak Progress 
competition. Now he does not know what 
in thunder to do. 
+ + + 

One wonders how Chicago can stand some 
of the things photographic that transpire 
within the confines of her municipality, until 
one remembers that she learned to stomach 
the Chicago river without holding her nose. 

+ e+ % 

Say! did you see the prize winners in the 
“Photo-Beacon” tree branch competition in 
the July issue of that magazine? Fierce? 
What? Well, you should just see them! 

* & + 

The other day I ran across an erstwhile 
demonstrator for a dry plate house. He said 
he had given up the business because he 
could not stand for the amount of faking 
necessary to sell the line. He said a demon- 
strator was obliged to demonstrate things to 
the studio man that would be about as easy 
for him to perform as would be the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes. He also mentioned, 
incidentally, that all these night pictures 
are fakes, as no exposure at night would 
make an impression on a dry plate. That 
interested me, and I inquired particularly as 
to the house that would employ such bril- 
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liant methods to sell plates and such a 
thoroughly posted demonstrator to demon- 
strate them. I learned that the dry plate 
house was—also erstwhile. So I just grin- 
ned and Jet it go at that. 
+ + + 
Now, along comes a fellow who seriously 
tells us that “cheap but most excellent 
trays can be made by any person who can 
handle a few tools.” He does not mean 
trunk trays, but real, sure enough develop- 
ing trays. One style of tray is made of a 
cardboard box and the other of thin wood 
boxes to be procured of the grocer. Both, 
it is asserted, “if carefully made, will last 
many years and give good _ satisfaction.” 
“Camera Craft” publishes the thing, and I 
first thought they had started a joke de- 
partment, but it is truly serious. 
' + + 
Every now and then some editor dwells 
largely upon the amateur’s opportunities of 
adding to his income and paying the expense 
of operating his outfit by selling his prints 
to the illustrated periodicals, and I am par- 
ticularly reminded of this by the June Photo- 
Miniature on “Press Photography.” If the 
nature of the amateur permits an apprecia- 
tion of the insignificant valuation placed up- 
on his work by the editors of these periodi- 
cals, he may add some very, very few dol- 
lars to his income, but, if he has any idea 
of the fitness of things, that very idea will 
be a bar to his embracing the meagerness 
of the opportunity offered. The _ editor’s 
method of arriving at the value of a photo- 
graph must involve mental gymnastics be- 
yond the comprehension of the uninitiated. 
One large publishing firm that has eagerly 
sought the work of the amateur, recently 
issued an announcement to the effect that 
thereafter all accepted pictures would be 
settled for at the rate of $2.00 for 8x10 or 
under. Here, mind you, is issued in all seri- 
ousness a dictum that makes no discrimina- 
tion either in the matter of quality or the 
question of quantity. Under this rule these 
publishers paid two dollars for a print they 
considered of sufficient interest and merit 
to occupy the place of honor in a special 
number of their magazine. This rule is not 
applied by obscure periodicals, but by the 
leading ones, the one referred to being 
among the foremost of the newer illustrated 
monthlies and, although the three most 
prominent weeklies have not gone so far as 
to publish an ultimatum, they invariably 
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settle on the two-dollar basis so far as I 
can learn. In newspaper circles the condi- 
tion is the same, and, while they, as well as 
the weeklies, pay salaries and expenses to 
their own photographers on assignments, 
they do not want to properly remunerate the 
amateur even when he secures results away 
beyond those of their own staff. A newspa- 
per I know of failed to get certain desirable 
pictures of the president on his recent 
Western tour, although they had two men 
out, so they went to an amateur who had 
been fortunate to secure just what they 
wanted. They told him they must have it. 


The amateur was of a curious turn of mind, 


and he inquired as to how much they would 
pay. Pay! they ejaculated. They had not 
anticipated such a thing. Pay! had not the 
amateur already made the picture and did 
he not make it for his own amusement? 
Pay! Why, had they not already been to 
the expense of assigning two of their staff 
without results? They could afford to pay 
no more, yet they must have that picture, 
and they finally parted with five dollars with 
a bleeding reluctance painful to behold. 
Now, for purposes of illustrating passing 
events, the camera, properly handled, has no 
competitor. The obviously truthful delinea- 
tion is vastly more effective upon a public 
seeking pictorial impressions of current con- 
ditions, results or events, than any drawing 
or sketch. Then why is the photograph not 
paid for upon a basis more in keeping with 
its value as compared to other means of 


illustration? 
* & % 


I will admit that the rhyme (I nearly said 
poetry) I was guilty of last month was— 
well, fierce. Although I gave fair warning 
of the possibility of my courting the muse, 
I hated to do it, especially in the hot weath- 
er season. Now that I have seen some of 
the stuff in the other mid-summer numbers 
of the photographic press, I am more than 
sorry that I did it. A fellow who has gone 
down the line of twaddle on “Vacation Out- 
fits,’ “How to Photograph run Into a Vacu- 
ous Vacation,” “How, Where and When to 
Make Vacation Pictures,” and the “Summer 
Has Came” editorials, will feel like sharpen- 
ing up his battle axe when he comes to that 
—rhyme of mine. And for that matter, I 
do not blame him, for I, myself, who had 
the advantage of reading the—rhyme first, 
and the others afterward, went out and 
kicked the head off an old tripod. 
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SABBATH RECREATION. 


It would seem that at this enlightened era. 


of our history all the several states would 
see the wisdom of reflecting—at least 
through their state assemblies, which are 
supposed to represent the typical character 
and ideas of the citizens electing these sev- 
eral bodies—up-to-date and modern senti- 
ments regarding tnat ennobling feature of 
our American life: outdoor pastime and re- 
creation for all our citizens. Yet, according 
to the laws of at least three of our com- 
monwealths (Maine, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, if a man—who perchance may 
have labored six full days in the week— 
wishes to go out and kill a squirrel, or bag 
a dozen quail on the Sabbath he commits a 
misdemeanor for which he is punished by a 
fine or imprisonment. In New Jersey he is 
even forbidden the simple pleasure of ang- 
ling or fishing, and if he happens to be 
camped by the side of a splashing stream 
and attempts to catch a few trout for break- 
fast or tries to lure even as insignificant 
an animal as a catfish he commits a mis- 
demeanor for which he is liable for a fine 
or imprisonment. 

Outdoor Life represents a class which 
stands for the broadest ideas regarding re- 
ligion and holy things. We believe that 
every sect and creed has as good a chance 
for heaven as the other if only the precepts 
of the particular belief followed are adhered 
to conscientiously. We believe in keeping 
holy the Lord’s Day, but we believe that a 
man cannot keep this day holier than by 
commingling with those things which are 
the essence of nature and the symbol of 
sanctity—the green fields, the stately trees 
and the crystal stream. Here, indeed, 
may man find himself next to God; and as 
he leans over a rock and drops his fly in 


the busy brook, or rests on a mossy cot 
by the side of a mammoth cedar, quaking 
aspen or spruce—with the canopied foliage 
extending its whitened or rustic pillars to 
the ground—the birds sing a requiem which 
floats up through those forest aisles and fills 
him with an awe and a grandeur of spirit 
which even the most eloquent speaker could 
not. 

Let us encourage such clean and manly 
sport as will form an incentive to draw us 
and our poor brethren to the woods and the 
streams. Let us not frame laws that tend 
to choke out of our less fortunate fellow 
men the living spark of life remaining—the 
desire that is naturally inherent in every 
American for recreation and outdoor life. 
The toiler who arises at 6 o’clock every 
morning in order that he may get to work at 
7, and who trudges home at 6 o’clock in the 
evening, after his day of labor, finds little 
time for the gratification of his pleasure and 
recreation-loving desires except on Sunday. 

May we hope that no other states will fall 
into the nonsensical idiosyncracies indulged 
in by those named, and that they will soon 
recognize the wisdom of making their laws 
conform more to those liberal ideas which 
have always been a feature of America and 
Americans. 





FINING THE CARELESS SHOOTER. 


“Section 3. Whoever, while on a hunting trip. 
or in the pursuit of wild game or game birds, 
negligently or carelessly shoots and wounds or 
kills any human being shall be punished by 
imprisonment not exceeding ten years, or by 
fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

“Section 4. It shall be the duty of the county 
attorney and sheriff in the county in which a 
violation of the foregoing section occurs to 
forthwith investigate and prosecute every per- 
son who therein violates the provisions of this 
act, and for failing so to investigate and prose- 
cute each of said officers shall be liable to a 
fine of not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
to be removed from office.” 


It is with becoming admiration that we 
take off our hat to the state of Maine for in- 
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serting in her 1903 game laws the above sec- 
tions. We publish them in full because we 
believe every state in the Union should have 
similar provisions. There is a saying that “a 
sucker is born every minute,” but this is 
not nearly so disastrous to the country as 
the fact that thousands of idiots go into the 
hills every year with no thought but to spill 
blood, and no care but their own personal 
safety. Even in the latter faculty some are 
inherently weak. Let us push along the agi- 
tation for a careless-hunting-and-shooting 
law, for it is a good thing and ought to be 
fostered and encouraged. 





DOES HE DICTATE THE “ROASTS.” 


Jefferson, Okla. Ter., July 21, 1903. 
Editor Outdoor Life—Enclosed please find $2 
for my subscription the ensuing two years. I 
was a subscriber to Recreation for several 
years, but the editor got so unbearable in his 
selfish “roasts” of firms that would not ad- 
vertise with him that I stopped my paper. I 
know of an incident where he wrote to a 
friend of mine (who was personally acquainted 
with him), and requested him to write a letter 
finding fault with the Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany. But my friend would not do it, for he 
had no fault to find with them. A man who 
will resort to such methods to try to force 
firms to advertise with him is too vicious for 
true sportsmen to patronize. I think Mr. E. L. 
Bostwick, secretary of the Colorado Game Pro- 
tective Association, formed a true estimate of 

his character. L. W. FARRIS. 


For the information of our readers we 
will state that we did not write to Mr. Far- 
ris asking him to indite such a letter as the 
above. We believe that the man who would 
do such a trick as above related, would bribe 
a jury, desert his wife, or ruin the business 
of his fellow man without cause, if he had a 
chance. The reason why a half dozen or 
more of the largest gun and ammunition 
dealers in America have forsaken our New 
York apostle of purity is probably seen in 
the above letter. This expose of the meth- 
ods of a man who sets himself up as a 
game law reformer, and as a spotless dis- 
ciple of good and holy acts, will be read 
with interest by his friends and admirers. 


TABLE OF THE GAME LAWS. 


- 


In this number we publish a table con- 
taining an epitome of the game laws of the 
several states from which it was possible to 
obtain full texts, before going to press with 
this issue. As each text was carefully read 
before extracts were made, this table can 
be depended upon to be as nearly correct as 
it is possible to get one. 

It will be noticed that about 75 per cent. 
of the states whose laws are given have non- 
resident hunting licenses, ranging from $10 
to $50. One state named (Missouri abso- 
lutely forbids non-residents to hunt there, 
and we believe at least two states whose 
laws we were unable to obtain (Louisiana 
and Arkansas) also have provisions in their 
statutes forbidding non-residents to hunt 
within their borders. 

There are three states—Maine, Wyoming 
and Colorado—that compel the employment 
of guides by non-residents, and three states 
(Pennsylvania, Utahand Florida) from which 
non-residents or others are forbidden to 
transport game. Colorado is practically the 
only state which exacts a fee for the ship- 
ment of any part of a deer carcass out of 
the state, the amount of such fee being $5.00. 





It is not too early at this time to warn 
hunters against the reckless use of fire arms. 
The big game season will soon be in full 
blast, and even now shotgun sport is in- 
dulged in. Every year hundreds of lives are 
lost through the careless handling of fire 
arms, and if more care was exercised these 
awful catastrophes could be abated consider- 
ably. We must soon begin to frame laws to 
“protect the hunters” as well as the game, if 
the reckless fool who doesn’t know how to 
be careful cannot in some manner be either 
educated or consigned to an abode of safety. 
We published in our August issue some ac- 
counts of accidents from the above causes 
which go to show how easy it is to either 
kill oneself or one’s friend through a pure 
accident. 


So 
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CANINE CHAT. 


The St. Bernard dog used in the Alps by 
the monks on their errands of mercy are not 
sent out alone, as is generally supposed, but 
are kept for the monks’ own safety, while 
out on their mission of hunting lost travel- 
ers. As soon as the St. Bernard dog comes 
into the great stillness of the snow, their 
sense of hearing manifests itself. As soon 
as they hear a sound of a whine the faith- 
ful watch dog gives warning, sometimes ata 
great distance, and thereby guides the 
monks to the traveler. If every trodden path 
is obliterated by the snow and the traveler 
is absolutely unable to locate himself, the 
dogs find their native home, due to an in- 
stinct of location which man does not pos- 
sess. 

* ~ * 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition, or, 
as it is commonly known, the World’s Fair 
at St. Louis, is making big preparations for 
the dog show to be held sometime between 
October 24 and November 5, 1904, under the 
direction of the Department of Live Stock. 
Provision has been made for fifty-seven 
breeds of dogs, carrying 2,604 prizes. This 
will‘no doubt be like everything else con- 
nected with the World’s Fair, assuring us 
the greatest dog show ever held in America 
with dogs from all over the world shown. 
Chief Coburn, who has charge of the Live 
Stock Department, has had an appropriation 
of $250,000, to be used as prizes in all varie- 
ties of live stock. This is in excess of any- 
thing yet offered, and should bring out a 
magnificent collection. 

> > * 

Water left standing out in the hot sun for 
any length of time will soon upset any dog’s 
stomach. Put the water in the shade and 
change it for fresh water often. 


It’s easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows by like a song; 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 
. + + 
In Great Britain the dog tax is not trans- 
ferable. It is the person who owns the dog 
that is licensed to keep him and not the 
dog that is licensed, and if a dog is sold to 
another person, that other person must take 
out another license for the dog. In that 
way there may be three or four or even 
more licenses taken out in one year for the 
same dog. The only exemption from taxa- 
tion in Great Britain is in the case of a blind 
man’s dog and dogs kept by bona-fide shep- 
herds and used for herding cattle and sheep. 
oo” * oe 
The special meeting held by the Am. Ken- 

nel Club on July 15, at the office of the club 
No. 55 Liberty street, New York, was at- 
tended by a large representation of club , 
and the rew winners rating was well dis- 
cussed. Mr. August Belmont, the president, 
presided. A motion by Mr. Carrochan, that 
the resolution with reference to the value of 
the winners’ classes, as passed at the meet- 
ing of the American Kennel Club, held on 
May 20, 1903, be rescinded, was seconded 
and carried. Mr. Carnochan also submitted 
a motion that the club return to the former 
standing in force previous to the action of 
the club at the meeting held May 20, 1903, 
relative to the value of winners’ classes. The 
motion was carried, which now means that 
it is not necessary to put up $2,000 in cash 
prizes in order to hold a show with only one 
point toward championship in the winners’ 
class. The only change made was that the 
total number of points required for a cham- 
pionship be 15 in place of 10 points, as for- 
merly, and the dog must make one win at 
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a show whose winners’ rating is three points. 
Specialty clubs holding shows confined to 
their own breeds still have four points. As 
it stands now, all shows are rated by the ac- 
tual number of dogs entered as follows: 
1,000 dogs or over, five points; 750 dogs and 
under 1,000, four points; 500 dogs and under 
750, three points; 250 dogs and under 500, 
two points; under 250 dogs, one point. On 
the Pacific Coast the rating is not so high, 
being as follows: 400 dogs or over, five 
points; 300 dogs and under 400, four points; 
200 dogs and under 300, three points; 100 
dogs and under 200, two points; under 100 
dogs, one point. 
+ = € 

In this number we show a picture of the 

handsome little cocker spaniel, Raven Rexio, 
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A. K. C. S. B., 46977. He is one of the best 
cocker spaniels in America as his breeding 
cannot be excelled ‘by any. He is a grand- 
son of the famous Champion Black Duke and 
carries the Obo strain in his pedigree five 
times. He is a black dog, weighing twenty- 
three pounds, with a good head, very cobby 
body, absolutely straight front, dark eyes 
and a profuse, glossy, flat coat. He stands 
10% inches high at the shoulders and has 
won prizes every time he has been shown, 
and is the sire of a number of prize win- 
ners. He is owned by Mrs. W. H. Kerr of 
Denver. 7 
” ” w 

A man once named his dog “Blacksmith” 
because he frequently made a bolt for the 
door. REX. 








Raven Rexio, A. K.C. 46,977. 








Willie, who was devoted to both was troubled because his mother was small, 
whereas his godmother was tall but gray-haired. One day he was heard praying: “Dear 
God, please make mamma as tall as godmamma, but don’t let her have gray hairs.” 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
u 


of any state. 


ch information will always be immediately communicated to th 


e game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 


—y department's duties in the premises. 
r 


It is not our intention to divert such information 


om the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








To the Golden Trout of Mount Whitney. 





BY HENRY HOWARD ROSE, 





Brighter than miser’s dreams, 
Swift monarch of the streams, 
Thou without peer. 
Life’s like a summer day, 
So swift to pass away 
When thee I’m near. 


But he who climbs the hill 

Plucks thee from charm’d rill— 
He only lives. 

The joy true anglers feel 

When the mad-whirring reel 
Quick warning gives. 


In but one chosen spot 

Where thou hast cast thy lot 
Canst thou be found. 

There to thy chosen home 

None but true sportsmen roam; 
’Tis holy ground. 


May no desire of pelf 
E’er tempt some greedy elf 
There to invade. 
But as old Time slips past 
May I find peace at last 
In this sweet glade, 


{The Golden Trout of Whitney Creek is pe- 
culiar to that stream, which has its source on 
Mt. Whitney, California. In 1870 it was trans- 
planted to Cottonwood Creek, where it retains 
its peculiar beauty, but in other streams it 
loses its beautiful gold and carmine markings 
and reverts to the common type of the Cut- 
throat trout (“Salmo Mykiss) of which it is 
undoubtedly a sub-species.] Bw. H..R. 


A NON-RESIDENT’S COMPLAINT. 


Wichita, Kansas, July 17, 1903. 

Editor of Outdoor Life—You perhaps have 
noticed the diminution of tourists to Colorado 
for this date as compared to last year at the 
same time, even with your beautiful mountain 
scenery, good fishing and splendid climate. 
From this city went over two hundred tourists 
to your country Jast year, but not one will go 
this year, and not only from Wichita and Kan- 
sas will spertsmen steer clear of your state. 
Your fishing-tackle men, your hotel men. and 
in fact every one who makes a cent off the 
tourist will feel by their absence the iniqui- 
tous law recommended by your sportsmen and 
ed last winter debarring sportsmen from 
your territory by placing a tax of $25 on the 


use of a gun. Ninety-five per cent. of guns car- 
ried there are shotguns and only used for 
shooting a few of the millions of grouse that 
inhabit the high mountains and probably die 
of old age. e consider this act one of the 
most hoggish and unsportsmanlike that any set 
of shooters could possibly recommend to any 
legislative body. Should this act not be repealed 
at your next Legislature it will hurt your state 
for the next decade, because our sportsmen will 
seek new fields, where territories are less 
grasping. J. W. SHULTS, M. D. 


Doctor Shults is very unreasonable, not 
only in the accusations which he makes, 
but in his expectations of our legislatures. 
He should consider, firstly, that about three- 
fourths of the states of the Union impose 
non-resident licenses for hunting, and that 
some states even forbid non-residents hunt- 
ing within their borders under any condi- 
tions; that the intent of the non-resident law 
is well meant in that it is provided in order 
to form a fund to protect the game of the 
state, which is fast decreasing; and that it 
is unreasonable to expect the state (which 
owns the game) to rely entirely on its own 
meager finances to protect game which is 
annually killed by thousands of non-resi- 
dents who do not contribute a cent to pro- 
tect the game which they go to kill. 

When Dr. Shults states that ninety-five 
per cent. of the guns carried in Colorado 
last year were shotguns, he makes a state- 
ment which weakens the estimate, which 
otherwise would be placed on the accuracy 
and sincerity of the balance of his letter. 
The editor of Outdoor Life covered some 500 
miles on horseback through the best big 
game district of the state last year, and can 
form some reasonable estimate of the pro- 
portion of rifles and shotguns carried. The 
proportion would be much nearer ninety-five 
per cent. of rifles than ninety-five per cent. 
of shotguns. Of course, it is presumed that 


he refers to the guns carried in the big 
game district, because he only mentions the 
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$25 exacted for big game hunting, making 
no reference to the non-resident bird license, 
which is $2 for the first day and $1 a day 
thereafter. 

Does Dr. Shults or anyone else believe 
that a man is going to journey from any 
state to Colorado merely for the gratifica- 
tion of killing a few grouse? This sentence 
of his letter is farcical. As to his statement 
regarding grouse dying of old age, we would 
state that we have lived in Colorado for 
twenty-one years and have so far tailed to 
see the tail-feathers of any bird that ever 
died from any cause but trom “perforatus 
di bulletis.” We hope to see the good doc- 
tor and his friends journey again to Colo- 
rado, and believe we will. 





NEW IDAHO LAW. 

A copy of the new game laws of Idaho, 
through the courtesy of State Game Warden 
W. V. Iorns of Hagerman, Idaho, are to hand. 
They contain some very wise provisions. 
The following are the most important fea- 
tures of the law: 

Duck and geese, open season—Sept. 15 ‘to 
Feb. 15. One man, one day limit, 24. 

Open season, deer, elk, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat and antelope—Sept. 1 to Dec. 





A Yellowstone Park Bar. 
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31. Limit on above: One elk, two deer, one 
mountain sheep, one antelope and one moun- 
tain goat. 
Resident hunting license, $1.00. 
Non-resident hunting license: Big game, 
$25; birds and fishing license, $5. 





NATIONAL PARK VIOLATIONS. 

According to James Fullerton, one of our 
valued Montana contributors, there are b’ars 
and bars in the Yellowstone National Park. 
We ourselves have seen the b’ars, and have 
also been led into side rooms at the Lake 
and other hotels and asked to have some- 
thing which we would swear was not water. 
There are laws forbidding the liquor traffic 
being carried on in this manner at these 
hotels in the park, and Major Pitcher, the 
commissioner, has been severely criticised 
for his dereliction in enforcing the rules. 
That bars are conducted there against the 
law is proved by the accompanying cut from 
a photograph taken by Mr. Fullerton at the 
Fountain hotel, while on a recent trip 
through the park. If the laws regarding 
game are enforced as “rigidly” as those cov- 
ering the liquor traffic, then we feel very 
sorry for the game of the Ye--owstone Na- 
tional Park. 
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BIG BAG OF BEARS. 


During the night of June 6, 1903, I made 
the startling catch of three bears and a fox 
in traps, au being caugut within the radius 
of a few feet. 

Instead of the usual small triangular pen, 
mine was about ten feet square by four high. 
One entrance was left in the side of the pen, 
and in this the bear trap was set. Inside 
was placed the carcass of a calf for bait, 
and around this three coyote traps 
ranged and all carefully concealed. 

The fox was evidently the first to arrive 
at the pen, but, being too “foxy” for the big 
trap, he fell victim to a coyote trap beyond. 

A mother cinnamon with two cubs were 
next attracted to tne spot, and the mother 
had evidently walked straight into the big 
trap. Then began e excitement, for the 
trap was chained solidly to a tree. The pen 
was wrecked, holes dug, small quaking asps 
pulled up roots and all; in fact, everything 
within her range was demolished. During 
this melee the fox had received a blow 
from tne bear which shattered his skull and 
broke all the ribs on one side, disemboweling 
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him. The force of the blow also tore off 
the foot caught in the trap, his remains be- 
ing found several feet away. 

While the motner was causing such havoc 
the cubs crawled under some of the poles 
of the wrecked pen, where the largest cub 
was caught in one of the remaining small 
traps. The cubs were only tiny baby bears, 
weighing about fifteen pounds each, but how- 
ever small and young, they were all I could 
hold. nven the strangle hold was not barred, 
but even with it and some football holds 
they gave me a hard fight; nor did they give 
up when tied safely in sacks, but bit and 
clawed at every opportunity. 

Johnnie and Jennie are tacir names, and 
they know them well, for they will stand 
erect at command and beg for something to 
eat, it matters not what. They will eat 
anything in any quantity. 

They delight to plunge into the brook ot 
cold water many times a day. Being good 
climbers, they often enjoy the scenery from 
the top of the fence. As with most wild 
animals in captivity, they are quite restless 
and spend much time in digging holes— 
using only one paw a. a time—and pacing to 





If Our Mother Could Only See Us Now. 
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and fro. However much they enjoy eaca 
other’s company, they will fight on tue 
slightest provocation. 

N. B.—Since the above was written, Jen- 
nie escaped, but, after an absence of five 
days, she returned in a starving condition, 




















Back to Home and Grub. 


seeming to prefer a good boarding house, 
and her brother’s company, to freedom. 
ENOUh J. MILLS. 
Estes Park, Co.orado. 


{Mr. Mills and his brother, Enos A. Mills, 
(who has for years contributed valuable ar- 
ticles to Outdoor Life) conduct a summer 
resort in Estes Park, one of the most beau- 
tiful mountain retreats in Colorado. Their 
place is at the foot of Long’s peak, the 
grandest and hardest-to-climb mountain peak 
in Colorado.—Ed.] 





Arkansas, Missouri and Louisiana are 
now numbered among the states which for- 
bid non-residents hunting within their bor- 
ders. These are narrow laws at best, and 
while we should not wish to discourage the 
upholding of all laws, yet we do not believe 
such measures would be found constitu- 
tional if thoroughly tested. 
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ARTICLES FUR CAMPING TRIP. 


The following contribution was sent us a 
year ago by Mr. 8. G. Porter. As the season 
of year for camping and big-game hunting 
is now “ripe,” the artic.e will bear repro- 
duction: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Believing that tne 
readers of Outdoor Life are always glad to 
receive “tips” from their fellow sportsmen, 
I will append a list of articles for grub biil 
for a camp outfit I have compiled from the 
experiences of many trips of this kind. My 
bill of fare as outlined is for one man for 
120 days, four men for 30 aays, six men for 
20 days, twelve men for 10 days, ete.: 

Salt, 5 pounds; pepper, 4 ounces; sugar, 
15 pounds; coffee 12 pounds; butter, 15 
pounds; crackers, 5 pounds; unsweetened 
condensed milk, 6 cans; lard, 10 pounds; 
bacon, 15 pounds; ham, 12 pounds; cheese, 
4 pounds; canned corn, 8 cans; canned to- 
matoes, 12 cans; potatoes, 120 pounds; 
onions, 15 pounds; baking powder, 4 12-o0z. 
cans; flour, 75 pounds; dried apricots, 5 
pounds; dried peaches, 5 pounds; breakfast 
food, 2 packages; pancake flour (self-rising), 
15 pounds; tea, 1 pound; syrup (maple), 1 
gallon; pickles or chow chow, 2 quarts; 1 
small bottle beef extract; canned chicken, 
4 small cans (for lunch when long trips are 
made away from the main camp); jam or 
jelly, 2 pints; lemons, 1 dozen. 

The above should be varied to suit the 
taste or liking of the party. The meat is 
not enough for this length of time, for it is 
figured that a fishing and hunting party will 
have game and fish within one week after 
they start. There are some other articles 
that I always include in my grub bill, as 
follows (on the same basis as above): Four 
pounds candles, two bars laundry soap, 1,000 
matches and one quart of coal oil in case 
you have a lantern. (I use a small tin lan- 
tern with isinglass windows made to burn 
candles and arranged so that it will fold 
up when’ not in use, weighing only four 
ounces). 

To the grub bill add a medicine chest in 
which put a small quantity of the following: 
Some compound cathartic pills, quinine, car- 
bolated vaseline, court plaster, a roll of ban- 
dages, medicated cotton, and last, but not 
least, one quart of good brandy. This is the 
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minimum amount that I would take if I were 
going with a small party, and they were all 
W. C. T. U. members. If the party uses this 
kind of medicine for a beverage, then gauge 
your quantity accordingly. 

I also carry a small repair kit consisting 
of ten yards each of black and white spool 
cotton, 50 yards of good silk for wrapping 
fish rods, one-half dozen pants buttons, one- 
half dozen shirt buttons, a strip of lace 
leather, a strip of buckskin, a piece of har- 
ness leather, four wax ends, two harness 
needles, a sail needle, fifty yards linen 
thread (heavy), one pair stout nippers or 
plyers, a spool of small copper wire a screw 
driver and a wrench, to fit the guns if they 
require a special shape, a punch (small), a 
few extra horseshoe nails and an extra front 
and hind shoe, a shoeing hammer, a hoof 
knife, a few screws and nails assorted, a 
few copper rivets assorted, and a small file. 
While this is a long list it will not weigh 
to exceed eight pounds, and will be found 
indispensable. 

A word about your grub box: Take all 
large packages and ship them in _ burlap 
sacks. Place smaller ones in empty flour 
sacks. Pack everything snug, placing your 
weight in front of wagon and low down, 
leavirig the light and bulky stuff for top of 
load. Carry plenty of extra canvas; it will 
come in handy to use around camp, under 
beds, on the tent floor, to cover game, etc. 

If you intend to make any side trips with 
pack outfit provide some small, stout bags, 
about the size of shot sacks, mark them with 
ink, “Salt,” “Pepper,” Coffee,” etc., and when 
ready to start put the desired amount into 
them; they carry so much better in your 
saddle bags and panniers. 


Reduce your personal effects to a mini- 
mum and pack in a canvas bag like the 
“Jack Tar” or the “Cow Puncher” uses, 
called a “war bag.” It is taken for granted 
that you have cook, outfit tents, saddles, 
guns, etc. 





BIRD KILLING IN NEW MEXICO. 


Editor Outdoor Life: It is only from a hu- 
mane standpoint that I make it my business 
to write to you upon the subject of the game 
laws of this territory, and in this section 
particularly; and taere are plenty of so- 
called sportsmen here who would have the 
nerve to tell me that it is surely none of my 
business to take up this matter with Outdoor 
Life, or any other magazine of this char- 
acter. 

During the past two months there has 
been a wholesale slaughter of turtle doves. 
They had mated and had hatched one brood, 
and, while I confess not to be posted on sucn 
matters, yet I think they would have mated 
and hatched one or more broods this spring 
and summer but for the merciless killing of 
the doves indulged in by the sportsmen (7?) 
of Carlsbad and vicinity. I have stood at 
the edge of alfalfa fields and seen four or 
five men shoot down over a hundred doves 
in an hour in the afternoons. ‘his has been 
an every-day occurrence. But the point is, 
they are not killing the birds for eating, but 
merely ior the sport they seem to derive 
from it. On one occasion I saw two men 
shoot about seventy-five birds in a very 
short time. 

I have been reading, with much interest, 





Our new 250 page catalogue of Guns, Fishing Tackle and Sporting goods is now ready. 
If interested in any of these goods, send 20 cts. and we will mail you one. 
If interested only in Fire Arms send 5 cts. for our Specialty catalogue describing 


Charles Daly Guns, 


T. W. Stake Guns, 


Walsrode & Wolf Powders, 
Mauser Rifles & Luger Pistols. 
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your criticisms on the game-hogs, and while 
I am no sportsman myself (having shot a 
gun only three or four times in my life), and 
as my idea of pleasure does not run in the 
line of shooting, but rather of fishing, yet I 
think there should be a revision of the game 
laws of the territory, or else laws should be 
made which would protect these doves. 

It may be possible that I have not put my 
figures high enough in the above instances 
of slaughtering, as I am not familiar with 
what constitutes “enough” for one man on a 
day’s hunt; yet I do know this: If this kin¢ 
of hunting remains in vogue, with no laws 
to protect the game in this section, the 
time is very near when the reserves will be 
depleted, with no new sources to draw from. 

I take the liberty of writing this to you, as 
I am sure that you can and will handle the 
matter in the interest and for the protection 
of these birds to better advantage than any 
other magazine. 

Carlsbad, N. M. 


“ALEXMAR.” 


[The framers of the New Mexico laws for 
1903 were seemingly very derelict, for no 
reference whatever is made in them to 
doves. This is an unfortunate circumstance, 
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for the game birds of all states are worth 
protecting and propagating. We would ad- 
vise “Alexmar” and his sportsmen associates 
to bear in mind the weak points of the pres- 
ent New Mexico law until the next Terri- 
torial Gouncil meets, for which assembly an 
up-to-date and complete game bill should be 
prepared. There is absolutely nothing to do 
at present with such men as are mentioned 
except to appeal to their sense of reason 
and justice.—Ed.] 





PROTECT THE GAME. 


I am a constant reader of Outdoor Life. 
As I am somewhat of a sportsman myself, I 
enjoy reading of the different hunters’ ex- 
periences. I take a trip to the hills. once 
each summer for trout, and from once to 
twice each fall I go on a deer nunt. I like 
the stand the editor takes for the preserva- 
tion of our game. There is one thing sure: 
If we don’t protect the elk, deer and ante- 
lope more than we have in tne last few years 
they will soon be extinct, and then we haa 
just as well store our idolized guns in the 
garret, for all the good they will be to us. 

W. F. SMITH. 


Native—‘‘Selling ammunition and sweetgoods, eh?’ 
Sportsman—“No; only on a ten-days’ outing for deer.’’ 


SEE TABLE OF GAME LAWS OF THE STATES, PAGE 621. 





























Discussions on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 


game. 
and shooters. 


TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


A goodly harvest of high average winnings 
are to be recorded to the credit of the top- 
notchers in trap shooting since last month. 
Some of the notable records are: June 24-25, Bil- 
ly Crosby, Rutherford, N. J., score, nine lost in 
360. June 24-25, Jimmie Atkinson at New Castle, 
Pa., lost 25 in 350. Fred Gilbert at Lakefield, 
Minn., June 30-July 1, lost 17 in 200. Neaf Apgar, 
North Branch, -N. J., July 1-2, lost 31 in 400. 
Luther Squier, Derry, Pa.. July 1, lost 8 in 100. 
Crosby. at Allentown, Pa., June 26, lost 11 in 
200. C. W. Phellis at Kenton, O., July 1, lost 
23 in 370. Hirschey and Riehl, Cripple Creek, 
Colo., June 23, each lost 10 in 100. Harold 
at Ridgestown, Ont., June 24; Fred Gilbert at 
Fort Dodge, Ia.,. June 26-27th, lost 8 in 345. 
Max Hensler, at Jackson, Mich.. June 8, the ex- 
pert championship of Michigan. Jno. Boa, at 
Litchfield, Ill., June 7, lost 8 in 150. J. M. 
Hughes, at Colorado Springs, Col.. June 22. lost 
18 in 175. F. C, Riehl at Grand Rapids, Minn., 
July 10, lost 1 in 75, also at Duluth. Minn., July 
11, lost 8 in 100. F. H. Lord at Duluth, July 
12, lost 7 in 100, lost. 29 in 370. J. A. R. Elliott 
at Carlisle, Pa., lost 15 in 400. C. W. Phellis at 
La Grange, Ind., July 8-9, lost 24 in 400. F. C 
Riehl, at Virginia, Minn., July 14, lost 7 in 100 
H. C. Hirschy at Grafton, N. Ds, July 18, lost 
15 in 150, also at Winnipeg, Man., July 21-22, 
lost 10 in 18. W. Starr at Jonesboro. Ark., July 
9-10, lost 19 in 320. W. H. Heer at Americus, 
za., July 12-13, lost 23 in 19% R. O. Heikes, 
Bowling Green, O.. June 30-July 1, lost 29 in 400. 

> > . 
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Quite an important circuit was given last 
month in North Dakota. It started July 2-3 at 
Valley City, where the local gun club presented 
a very good program. The top places were 
won by Evander and Guptill. two amateurs who 
are new in the game, but are setting a rapid 
pace in the northwest this season. On July 6-7 
the North Dakota State shoot wags held at 
Devil’s lake. Owing to lack of local interest 
the arrangements for this meet were rather in- 
adequate, but over fifty enthusiasts attended 
the meet, and fought it out through a long 
program under very difficult shooting conditions. 
High general average went to Guptill. with 
Charlie Budd close second.: The state cham- 
pionship was won by Clarence Parker. the new- 
ly-chosen president of the association.’ The 
next annual meeting was awarded to the town 
of Minot. And following the state shoot on 


Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


July 8 the same crowd was entertained in royal 
manner by the Minot gun club. The boys at 
this point have one of the best equipped grounds 
in the state, and besides adding $250 for the 
one-day program, did many other courteous 
things to make the day with them one of 
pleasant recollection to the boys who will go 
there next year for the state meet. The circle 
was completed July 18, with an excellent meet 
given at Grafton by the gun club there. It was 
well managed and proved a pleasant event to 
the forty men who participated. 
> > . 

Along this line of thought it has been sug- 
gested that gun clubs might add materially to 
the interests in their tournaments, by advertis- 
ing individual races as program features. For 
instance, it is the aim of the management to 
have two or more trade representatives in at- 
tendance at every shoot. Say. therefore. that in 
a two-day tourney where four professionals are 
expected, advertise an individual match between 
two of these at say fifty targets. for each day 
By lining up the representatives of opposition 
interests in this way these contests would be- 
come in a short time intensely interesting. An- 
other novel shoot has been suggested by choos- 
ing sides to make. say, ten-men teams. Then 
let the contestants shoot miss-and-out, two men 
up at a time, the last man up in each trial scor- 
ing one point for his team, and give each man 
from five to ten innings. Why. indeed, would 
this not make as interesting a contest to spec- 
tators as a game of base ball? Think it over. 

?. 8. 

The Shreveport shoot, June 15-17, was one of 
the big ones of the late spring campaign, Near- 
ly one hundred men participated in the week's 
events. But the club hung up a purse of $1,000 
to bring the boys, and they may always be re- 
lied upon to respond to such a substantial in- 
vitation. This brings out the fact that the 
public is beginning to take a much larger inter- 
est in trap shooting, and does not hesitate to 
offer occasionally something like the money 
that would be readily forthcoming for a local 
race meet. Faurote and Wade carried off the 
high honors of this meet. 

*- + ¢ 

English sporting papers in their account of 
the recent annual tournament at inanimate tar- 
gets, state that this class of sport is coming 
rapidly into favor on that island. since the ex- 
hibition given there two years ago by the Ameri- 
can expert team. Until our experts ‘went over 
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there, shooting at inanimate targets was an 
unknown art, but they were not slow to see the 


advantages of the sport as demonstrated by us, 
and if the press reports may be relied upon our 
English will soon be in the frame of 
mind to challenge us to another international 
shoot, with every confidence of victory. 

7 . -_ 

At the Antigo, Wis. 
five cornered team race was shot, 
town of Antigo, Wausau, Hurley. 
Reinlander. The home club was victorious 
a score of 149 in a possible 175, each man shoot- 


cousins 


gun club meet July 2, a 
between the 
Ironwood and 
on 


ing at 25 targets. These contests are becom- 
ing very popular, as they tend to individualize 
shooting, and it requires no gift of prophecy 
to forsee that the future of trap shooting lies 
in this direction. 

7 > > 


It is gratifying to note that the tournaments 
given this year under the auspices of the inter- 
state association are being uniformly well pat- 


ronized. This organization has done a great 
deal for the promotion of trap shooting. and 
what it has accomplished in a few years be- 


speaks great things as the result of organiza- 
tion in this of sport in the near future. 
7 > . 


class 


The sliding, or perhaps more properly called 
the progressive handicap system, seems to be 
growing much in favor. In the Dakota-Minne- 
sota-Winnipeg circuit during July it was used 
altogether. and as there applied, with three sta- 
tions, at 16. 18 and 20 yards, it certainly proved 
very satisfactory. 





> - > 
The Sportsmen's Association of the North- 
west kept up its standard of splendid tourna- 
ments in its annual meet at Dayton, Wash.. 
June : There were over a hundred men in 
the competition during the week, and some 
splendid scores were made. Geo. Becker, of 
Ogden was top man for the week with an 
average of over 92%. 
> * * 
J. M. Hawkins won the honors at the Warm 
Springs, Ga., interstate shoot, June 16-19. The 


live bird trophy event on the last day was won 
by Jos. Hightower, a local contestant. 
WEWANEE. 


THE LAW OF ENERGY AND RECOIL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The August number of 
Outdoor Life to hand and almost the first 
thing I did after picking it up was turn to 
the department of “Rifle and Trap,”’ to see Mr. 
Bryant’s solution of my proposition concerning 
the energy of recoil of Mr. Lehle’s proposed new 
moose rifle. 

I expected that he would handle the subject 


is 


to 


with a master hand, but was wholly unpre- 
pared for the ‘“‘treat’’ which was in store for 
me. The strength of his “argument’’ is only 


equaled by the beauty of his expression. while 


for rhetoric and logic his discourse is unique. 
Now a word for Mr. Bryant. He says in his 
current article that a cartridge charged with 


smokeless powder will give less recoil than one 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


loaded with black powder. and that one loaded 
with a special prepared smokeless powder will 
give still less recoil and impart an equal force 
to the bullet. (I presume he means all 
being equal.) 

He is quite right in his surmise that this is 
where I get the material for my argument. As 
I cannot concur with him in his propositions I 
must take exceptions to them. and if our laugh- 
ing brother can control his risibles for a short 
time I will endeavor to enlighten him on a few 
important facts which are closely identified 
with the subject under discussion, and of which 
he appears to be unfamiliar. The 


else 


namely: law 


of the conservation of energy. 
No form of ,energy can ever be produced ex- 
cept by the expenditure of some other form, 


nor annihilated except by being re-produced in 
some other form. Energy can never 
Stroyed or lost; it can be transformed, can be 
transferred from one body to another, but no 
matter what transformations are undergone, 
when the total effects of the exertion of a 
given amount of energy are summed up. the 
result will be exactly equal to the amount orig- 
inally expended from the 


be de- 


source. This law is 
called the conservation of energy. Action and 
re-action are always equal, hence, the momen- 


tum of the rifle is always equal to the momen- 


tum of the bullet, and you cannot reduce the 
recoil of the riffe without a corresponding re- 
duction in the momentum of the bullet. 


The best that can be done is to so modify the 
nature of the recoil as to reduce its unpleasant 
effects to a minimum. This might be accom- 
plished by a spring recoil pad attached to 
the rifle, and in some degree by slow- burning- 
high-velocity powder. To ilustrate: Let us tak: 
Mr. Lehle’s moose rifle with which we all are 
so familiar, and conceive the stock to be a coil 
spring one foot long, requiring a force of 34.49 


or 


foot-pounds to fully comnress it. At the in- 
stant of discharge the rifle recoils through the 
distance of one foot, and the energy of the re- 


coil is absorbed by the spring. 

It must be borne in mind, however. that the 
spring is held to its work by the shoulder of 
the shooter, which receives the full force of the 
recoil, though in this case somewhat more grad- 
ually than were the spring not used.. Even 
then, the total energy of recoil would equal 
34.49 foot-pounds, nor could it be lessened with- 
out decreasing the velocity of the bullet, or in- 
creasing the weight of the rifle. 

Which of the two conflicting statements in 
Brother Bryant’s-last article would he have us 
believe? First. he does not know how to reduce 
the recoil without increasing the weight of the 
rifle. then in the next breath he proceeds to do 
so by using slow-burning. high velocity powder. 

I fully expected that he would have qualified 
some of his former statements, but he now says 
he will stand by them. 

In his criticism of my first article he says 
that he was pleased to note that it was noth- 


ing but a “joke.’’ For, (because) the Winches- 
ter company have been able to increase the 
velocity of some of their bullets by using a 


specially prepared smokeless powder. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE GAME 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































OPEN SEASON ON af oy 
Game Co issi , , — ; Soles 
State. | Party Sele give Infor- | ; mi 2¢é- Ie ; 2 Bt ¢ ted 3 ‘| # g| Grouse |5) 33 Ic ry ri8 ze 
mation. a i 5B Po 3 a. a ee Se oa 5 pai andPr. IF} Ss ia ¢ Pen kee 
oad a PB} = Pe Pay Z Q Pe a a w Chickens x Bo a 3 ga 
Alabama |No Game Lawes... S 2 Eee eR BM Fe ES SO 8 pepe eEP We Meee Tae Pe i POPP PE 
Arizona i|T. 8. Bunch, Flagetaff ....|..| Closed Ako eee ~ | e1—9-]..| 91121 2 ae 25] 10-15—3-1]25 10-15—8-1 jee |eseeeseeeeee| 3] 11-15—12 15[nonejnone 
Mens Ve cces C.A. Vogelsang, Milis Bidg.S. F. .-| Closed |.-| Closed }.. 4 41—10-31 % 7-1—12 31)25 —2-15 90} 10-15—2-15 25) 9-1—2-15}..|....-------] 3] 7-15—10-3ljnone 
Colorado |J. M. Woodard, Com’rDenv't}..|_ Closed |..| Closed |.. ..|20| 6-1—10-31]. = “Ceaed” 25} 9-10—4-15}25) 9-1—-10-20}..|............] 1] 9-15—9-B0/$1 day 
Conn......|Game Com’r, Hartford....]..|............ es # ..[..|_3-31—7-1].. “6305-1 «| 9-80—12-1]..] 8-31—4-1] 5] -9-30—12-1]..|_ 4 80—12-1]..| Closed jnone 
Sc icici b écdanecigtesess ev 5 ORR aS: SG ere ® PEE TT vececeeceeDe | cceeceeeef20]  1L-I—8-1f..]  10-1—4-1]..]— 11-1—B-1]..|............] 5] 10-1—1-31] $10 
Idaho ....|W. N. Iorns, Hagerman...| 1| 9-1—12-3i] 1) 9-1—12-31]..|_ Closed 20] _4-1—11-1]20| 4-1—11-1]18)~41-1—12-1]24] 9-15—2-15]18]8-15—12-1]...|............[ 2) 91-12-31)" $5 
Illinois ..JA. J. Lovejoy. Roscoe...... Est se A ¥ ‘@ ss |eeee sees «+420] 11-10—12-20|50] 9-1—4-15]..| Closed |..|_&1—12-1]..| Closed | $15 
Indiana..|Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus.|.. Tes 3 ey if eR ~ |g 1—12t a “qi—-121 24) 7i-10—1-1]24] _10-1—4-15]24)11-10—1-1].. 7-1—1-1]..| Closed [$25.50 
Towa ..... Geo.A. Lincoln, Cedar Rapids}..|.......... vesfec|eccececeeeesfos| cecceeeceeef-, | S-M—II-I]..| 6-15—11-1]25)~ y94—2-1]..| 10-1—4-1]25)9-1—12-1]25|_—7-10—-1-1). | $10 | 
Kansas {.|Game Com’r, Topeka...... vs mi Ie * i 38 PRI ag No limit ..| Nolimit]..|~ 11-15—1-1 Be 9-1—4-25}..| 815—10-1 Sree 2 ere ... none 
ST ee Geo. G. Coulter, Frankfort].. Pia 2 7 ee vefeceeeecessfe+] ID-5—L-1]..]  8-15—4-1]. | 11-15—1-1]..|__—6-1—-2-1]. | 9-1--3-lJfaone 
> ORT jSecy of State. mateg Senay. Shee © A PPOmTR Po once si ~~ 1-1—4f..|9-1—4-1]. | 1-1—8-if..|....---..... | 1-14. 
Mainet...jL. J. Carlton, Augusta....].. “I)_ 10-15—12-1]25 “10-1-0.0 Closed 15] 9-11—12-1)15] 9-15—12-1]15| ~ 9-15—12-1] 2) 10-1—12-15] $5 
Mass......|J. W. Collins, Capitol, Boston...]..|........ 3 "99 41—9-1]. | 10-1—12-1]..| 9-15-20}. -)10-1—12-1]..|_ 10-1121]. .|" Closed _Jnone 
Md tt. = W. Avirett,Cumberland]..|_ Each |.. __ has its |. Tae mde- |..|_ pend- |..| ent —_|.. and _ |..| separate |game 
Mich} ...|G. M. Morse, Portland...... ..| Closed ]..|............]..|_ Closed ]..| 5-1—9-1]. -3- “| 10-20—11-30]. .|_ 10-1—11-30} . .| 10-20—11-30}.. .| 10-20—11-30] 3)" 11-8--11-30]none 
Minn...... U.L.Lamprey,Com'r, St. Paull.. a _- | 1} 11-10—11-30]- | 4-15—9-1] .. 5 %) 10-15—12-15 %|___ 9-1—12-1]25]9-1—11-1]25|__— 9-11-13] 11-10—11-30] $10 
Missouri .JA.O. Allen Jefferson City]..|........... Aa 3 RS = -| M-1—1-a]..|_ 10-14-11 2-if..|_ 2-1.) 10-1—1-if.. 
Montana |W. F. Scott, Helena........ 2] 9-1- 11}. ; ae Pe Se -.|___ 911-1920] 8-15—12-1f..]---- 22 eee f 3] 9112-1] $15 
Nebraska|Geo B. Simpkins, Lincoln]..| Closed | 1 “$511 iB “4 SS .| 6-1—10 31]..| 41—10-31 2 1-1 —11- 30/25 9-1—4-15}25] 10-1—11-w0}..|-----.-..-.-1 1] 8-15—11-15] $10 _ 
Nevada ..|Game Com’r Carson City..]..| .. 3) 10-15—12-15}. | ............). -|8-15--11-15)..| ...... 000 =| 915—8-1]..)  9-15—3-1]-" | -9-15—3-1]... “+1531 8) 10-15—12-15 Jnone 
LE | Ta N. Wentworth,Hudson Cr}.. “Closed Yee ~| Closed io} 4-1—7-31]..| 6-14-31] ..|_9-15—12-15]..| 8-11-31) |" 9-15—12-15]...|_ 9-15—12-15] 2)" 10-11-30]... .. 
N. J.......|B. P. Morris, Long Branch}..|...... z i Re oie s 03 <e Sha ~ | 41—7-15).. |6-15--12-30] ..| 11-10—12-30] .|__ 10-14-30} 11-10—1z-3i]..|_ 10-1—1z-Bi]..|" Closed _|$10.50 
N. Mexico]P. B. Otero, Santa Fe...... is Giaaaa ee (aR ;]15|5-15 -10-15]25|5-15--10-15] ..| 10-12-28 .++f.-| 10-1—12-81]..|............] 1] 11-1—12-31]none 
N.Y¥.+ |D.C. Middleton, Albany..|..| Closed |.-| Closed |. “Closed ..| 4-15—9-1].. | 6-15—1-1]..| 10-31—12-1].. —1-1]36} 9-15—12-1]86| _9-15—12-1] 2) 9 31-11-16] none 
N. Caft...jAudabon Society, Raleigh]. iat S PREROR TEER 3 ree GE 8 wees 6 sees 4 oe 7 Ee Se 
N. Dak. ?]/Ever Wagness, Devil's Lake]... “Closed --| Closed |.. “Closed ..| S-l—1-1]--| 5-1—1-1]..| Closed [25 9-1—5-1]25| _ 9-1—10-15]25 ~o1—10-15 5} 11-10—12-1] $25 
Ohio...... J. L. Rodgers, Columbus..]..| ~_.. x ve | scsssseeeeee|--| &15—9-16]..| _5-1—6-2]18) 11-10—12 2]25] 9-1—12-10]..| Closed [18] 8-1—9-2}..|............ | $25 
Okla. Ter.|J.C.Clark, Oklahoma City]..|......... “Closed |..|............|..|No limit]..| Nolimit|..|_1015—2-1|..| no res t’s|..| Closed |..| Closed |..| Closed Jaone 
Oregon.t.|/Fish and Game Com’r Salem]..|" Closea | 7-15—11-1]..|__7-15—11-1]..| Chosed |..|_6-1—101]10) 10-1—12-150 9-1—3-1]16] 10-1—12-1]..|........... .| 5) 7-15—11-1]none 
Penn'a. ti|Game Com’r, Harrisburg. | 2| ‘11-1—11-30 , ~ | ussssse vs. J.-| 4-15—7-81]..| 5-30—1-1] 15) 10-15—12-15]99| ___9-1—5.1 10} 10-15—12-15}10| 10-15—12-15] 2) 11-11-30] $10 
Rhode Isj/T. W. Penney, Oineyville © ie =~ Ae ef PREY 4-1—7-15]..| _ 8-1—7-1] ..| 10-15—12-15]. | 8-15—1-1] | 10-15—12-15].. .| 10-15—12-15]..|" Closed [none 
S. Dakota]|Game Com’r, Pierre ....... ae 115 =12. ~6) Closed CONE 911-115 9-1—5-1]15|—9-1—1-1]15| 9 1— 1-1) 8) 11-15—-12-15 | $25 
Tenn.. |j. H. Hackien, Nashville. .|..| , 2 pees SAO 2 ee TTS aS” Uh eee ..| 10-1—12-15],.....Jo.0. 50 
Texas ....;Game Com’r, Austin...... a ORR TEE AS PERS: _11-1—2-1]5]...... 23) 11-1—2-1]..|............| 6] _11-1—-1-1Jnone 
Utaht ..../John Sharp, Salt Lake C’y cs seee sess, 20) 6-14--12-15[20| 6-14--12-15] ..| Closed [40|10-1—12-15]..| Closed ]..|............] 2| 9-1—10-1] $10 
Vermont]. G. Thomas, Stowe.. . 5-1—8-13]..|6-15—12-31]..|__ 9-1—12-31]. | 9-1—12-31]..|_ 9-1—12-31]. .|_ 9-1—12-31] 1) 10-22—10-31 Jaone 
Virginia {/State Auditor, Richmond ve|eseeteesesesfec|secsseccecfec|eceecceeesfeo|  UI—210 |” 101—4:10-.|" 11-1—2-4)..|" 11-1—2-1]..|"_10-1—1-1]610.50 
Game Com’r, Oiympia....| 9-15—11-1]..| 4-1—10-31]..| 7-1—5-15]15|_ 8-15—12-1]25 9-1—3-1]10| -9-1—1-1]..|............] 4] 9-15—12-15] $1 
Frank Liveley, Hinton....].. # weef..] _1-1—9-1)..| 6-15—4-15) ..|_ 11-1—12-20]- | 10-1—4-1] | 10-15—17-15). |... | 2] 10-15—12-15] $15 
H. Overbeck, Jr., Madison]. ..| 415—9-1]..| 5-25—3-1]..| Closed |i5| 9-1—1-1]-.|_9-1—12-1]..|"__ 9-1—12-1] 2) 12-10—12-30] $10 
Wyo Game Com’r, hevenne... 201 6-1—9-30]20!  6-1—9-30]..}........... 9-1—5-1)..| 9-1—10-15)..|............ 2| 9-15—11-15|none 
t The 1901 law is here given—the 1903 sta there being no change from the old Jaw 
+ Certain counties in this state have restr 
For the object of brevity anc January | being printed thus: %1—I1-1. Inthe columr sining the as eee dates ne — = a 
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His “reason” is unsatisfactory in that it is 
entirely beside the question, and when taken 
in connection with it. is meaningless. Brother 
Bryant seems to be a little “rattled.’’ as he at- 
tempts to demonstrate an alleged fact by an il- 
lustration of something else. 

He might, with the same propriety, say: ‘““The 
total energy of recoil in question would not be 
34.49 foot-pounds, and in proof of it I will turn 
a somersault into a basket of eggs without 
breaking one of them.’’ I should be amazed at 
his agility and the “strength’”’ of the eggs, but 
I certainly should not admit his assertion. 

He then says: “‘When I read Mr. Lehle’s arti- 
cle I said ‘Amen,’ I want one of them.’’ (I pre- 
sume that he includes the accompanying ‘“‘joke’”’ 
of 34.49 foot-pounds of recoil). He says in the 
June issue that, ‘“‘Weight and recoil are hardly 
worth considering. especially in comparison to 
the killing power, for one should take a rifle 
powerful enough to kill the game he is going to 
hunt, NO MATTER WHAT ITS WEIGHT MAY 
BE, and he WILL NEVER NOTICE ANY RE- 
COIL after the excitement is up.”’ (Caps are 
mine). 

It seems that our brother is growing more 
and more excited, for he makes so many queer 
statements. He says that in the April num- 
ber I “hold Mr. Lehle’s article up to ridicule 
and make quite a joke concerning the recoil 
of same.’’ He seems to be talking quite at 
random now, for, when or where have I ever 
alluded to the recoil of the aforesaid article? 
He also says that Mr. Lehle took my alleged 
ridicule without a murmur, but that I had final- 
ly gotten hold of ‘‘one that was loaded.” I will 
say that I have entertained a certain suspicion 
since I read Brother Brvant’'s criticism of my 
first article. but am charitable enough to not 
hold him strictly responsible for the many inac- 
curacies and inconsistencies contained in his 
articles. Mr. Lehle does not seem to have taken 
it so to heart as has Brother Bryant, for. in his 
next article, he assented to the correctness of 
my statement. 

Brother Bryant seems to feel sore because I 
aliuded to his article as instructive. I have 
read same several times since then, and am in 
no wise inclined to change my mind, as I find 
it doubly instructive in that it gives an interest- 
ing table of momentums of some different bul- 
lets, and also demonstrates how easy it is to 
fall into error if one attempts to discuss a sub- 
ject with which he is not familiar. Brother 
Bryant seems to think that no more remains to 
be said on the subject of rifles, ammunition and 
recoil, and has closed the “contest,’’ regretting 
that he had “robbed”’ our magazine of so muéh 
good space which he would rather have used 
for a better article on a better subject. What 
does he think is a beter subject to discuss before 
such an army of intelligent riflemen as is 
reached by Outdoor Life, than high power rifles 
and ammunition? There might have been a 
better article, but the subject is good enough 
for many of us, and I hope to see the discus- 
sion carried on by someone who is more com- 
petent than we are to deal with the problem. 

I should be very glad to hear more from Mr. 
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Lehle on the subject, as he is a very interestng 
writer and instructive withal. I plead guilty. 
Brother Bryant, to a degree of jealousy in con- 
nection with this business, in that you have 
been honored with “MORE THAN TWELVE 
LETTERS” from brother riflemen, commending 
your article and seeking advice as to the best 
weapon to procure, etc., while they have given 
me the “go-by,”’ I having not to date received 
one leter of congratulation nor one asking ad- 
vice. Despite all, I have not yet given up hope, 
for the month is still young, and perchance, 
some have not yet received their magazine and 
will write later. * * * * * * ’Tis night, the 
lights are out, and as I sit by the open window 
cogitating over the possibilities of high-power 
guns and ammunition, and watching the fleecy 
clouds chasing across the disk of the nearly- 
full moon. I am reminded of the mighty ‘“‘Colum- 
biad,”” whose recoil changed the rate of the 
earth’s rotation and whose projectile encircled 
the orb of night. Whilst trus absorbed in ret- 
rospection, there comes to my ear, wafted on 
the gentle eastern breezes, a sound—uncanny— 
yet one I’ve heard before, and which I recog- 
nize as the voice of our laughing philosopher, 
‘‘Ha—ha—ha—ha.’’—Then in pious tone, “Amen. 
I want one of them.” J. K. BREWSTER, Jr. 


30-30 AMMUNITION. 


Editor Outdoor Life—If I were not confident 
that I have a very accurate barrel in my 30-30. 
'94 model Winchester repeater, I would not feel 
like giving much credit to the experiments I am 
engaging in from time to time, and would keep 
quiet; but believing that my results may be a 
help to those who do not have time to devote 
to “cranking.”’ I feel it a duty I owe to fellow 
riflemen to tell my experiences. Yesterday 1 
tried various loads with soft point bullets, for 
penetration, trajectory, etc. I first shot a cart- 
ridge at 60 yards loaded by myself with W. No. 
5 primer, 30 grs (weighed) of Du Pont 30 cal. 
powder and a U. M. C. factory bullet, 170 grs. 
The penetration was 7% inches in seasoned fir. 
A second shot, same load, penetrated 6 inches. 
One U. M. C. factory cartridge (soft nose) found 
a depth of 5% inches, and went 1% inches lower 
on the target. One Winchester factory cart- 
ridge, soft point, stopped at 5% inches depth. 
One reloaded shell, 30 grs. Du Pont and Win- 
chester soft-point bullet, penetrated 5 inches. 

I then shot five shots, 60 yards, rest, with 
W. No. 5 primer, 30 grs. Du Pont 30 cal. powder 
and 170-gr. U. M. C. bullet, soft point. The 
group was in a space the size of a dollar (hunt- 
ing sights), and 3% inches higher than Win- 
chester factory loads go. I then shot five more 
with the same load, with the exception of the 
bullet, which was a Winchester, 160-gr. soft 
point. These five grouped in the size of a dol- 
lar and were 1% inches hieher than Winchester 
factory loads go and 1% inches lower than the 
heavier U. M. C. bullet. 

This shows me that the heavier bullet offered 
more resistance to the charge (which was ex- 
actly the same) of powder and that the more 
resistance, the harder your gun will shoot. also 
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higher. This charge is about what I want for 
big game—I mean the 30-170 charge. It will 
surely kill cleaner than the 160-gr. bullet, and 
I can see no difference in accuracy. A 180-gr.. 
soft point bullet, with perhaps 2 to 5 grains 
less powder, might be still better. 

One thing is certain, though: It would be 
dangerous to increase this powder charge with 
the 170-gr. bullet. Other brands of powder must 
be treated in the same manner (I mean smoke- 
less powder, of course). If you use a longer 
or heavier bullet, as one with jacket of harder 
composition, you must reduce your charge of 
powder. Don’t use “Sporting Rifle Smokeless’”’ 
powder in small bore, high-power rifles, ex- 
cept in miniature loads. My experience goes to 
show that you need to weigh this powder for 
any load, and do not put in more than the 
powder company recommends. The shell one- 
half or two-thirds full is about the thing. Don’t 
get brave (fool-hardy, I mean) and take des- 
perate chances. L. C. READ. 


Cc. P. AND R. G. SHOOT. 


The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club held its 
bi-monthly shoot at the Harbor Inn range to- 
day and some good scores were recorded, nota- 
bly those of A. H. Pape. in the military and 
Fine rifle match. Dr. H. N. Hunsaker distin- 
guished himself in the revolver match and F. 
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Knostman won his sharpshooter’s bar in the 
military match to-day. 

The following were recorded, Columbia target 
count, 200 yards: 

Fine Rifle—A. H. Pape, 2-4-7-3-3-2-2-2-5-3=33-36- 
44-51. 

A. H. Cady, 9%. 

Military Match—A. H. Pape, 48; F. Knostman, 
46-46-46-44-48: G. Mannel, 46-48-41; Daiss, 43; Al- 
len, 44; Peck, 40. 

50-Yards, Pistol—C. M. Daiss, 46-51. 

Revolver—Dr. H. N. Hunsaker, 39-49-52-52-53. 

22-25 Rifle—Mrs, C, F. Waltham, 33-34-34-36. 

In competition for flags on the Adler and 
Marks trophy the following were the winners: 
Dr. H. N. Hunsaker, 27; C. M. Daiss, 25; A. H. 
Pape, 22; F. Knostman, 12; Mrs. C. F. Wal- 
tham, 8. Cc. M. DAISS, Secretary. 


We are in receipt of the program of the 
first annual meeting of the Iowa Rifle associa- 
tion, held at Cedar Rapids, from July 28 to 
August 1, inclusive. - There were some very in- 
teresting matches held, in the most important 
of which the 58d regiment come out victorious. 
Company B won the “Hull’’ match and the 
“Clarke” match. Sergeant Diltz won the “Alli- 
son’’ match, and Colonel Morse the ‘“Inspec- 
tor’s’’ match. The new officers elected are as 
follows: President, Capt. Thos. F. Cooke: vice 
presidents. Col. W. E. H. Morse, and Gen. M. H. 
Byers; secretary-treasurer, Maj. John F. Hume, 











loaded with any standard 
smokeless powder add to 
the delights of wood 
cock shooting. For this 
mysterious game bird 3 
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11-8 0z. of shot is effective. 
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C. Factory 


loaded shells are uniform, 
sure fire and hard hitters. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
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KING WINS MATCH. 

The 100-shot match between D. W. King, Jr.. 
and A. W. Peterson and C. J. Davis was the 
attraction at the meet of the Denver Rifle 
club on August 1. A large crowd was in at- 


tendance. King won the match by a large 
margin. The day’s scores follow: 
Score at 200 Yards. 
A. W. Peterson........90 83 82 81 80 76 71 60 68 
og SS se eee 87 87 85 84 84 82 82 82 79 77 
Se eee 85 81 84 75 79 75 
~ ot Colo. §...82 80 76 
LD. coengecse end 85 82 81 79 76 75 77 75 71 70 78 
G. ‘L. Vought. ...2222: esis" 
ES Giwhtnenecassvce 81 77 75 74 74 69 
ee 72 73 70 
Revolver at 50 Yards— 
hs ccs acben paeetecesbl 85 89 81 81 76 77 
100 Shot Match— 
Tota! 


D. W. King. Jr. 
A. W. Peterson 
ic 2: Davis ... 








GAPRETT VS SH*MWELL. 

John W. Garrett won a “‘double-header”’ from 
Walter W. Shemwell at the range of the Colo- 
rado Springs Gun club on July 28. successfully 
defending his Grand Western Handicap trophy 
and winning the Shemwell loving cup from Mr. 
Shemwell with comparative ease. Following are 
the scores made: ” 

Shemwell cup- 

Garrett—25, 25, 23, 23; total. 96. 
Shemwell—19, 19, 17, 17. 16; total, 71. 

Garrett Trophy— 

Garrett—22, 22. 21, 23; total, &8. 
Shemwell—18, 20, 16. 14; total, 68. 

In this race Garrett’used his old favorite, a 
Winchester repeater, and a Leader shell loaded 
with 40 grains Du Pont and 1% ounces No. 7 
Tat. ch. Mr. Shemwell used a Remington gun 
and an Arrow shell loaded with 26 grs. Infallible 
and 1% ounces No. 7% chilled. 

After the regular challenge events an infor- 
mal shoot, open to visitors as well as members 
of the gun club, was held. The following scores 
were made: 
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" Shot at. Broke. Av. 
oo ee ek ais Sow nen Tee 68 90.7 
Capt. Bartlett ......... ve . 6 64 $5.3 
en eee | 103 82.4 
Shemwell ..... eee: Meter 17 68.0 
EE Ss Se ticie tan ch este ss 100 52 52.0 
es chee cde Lack oconed 75 53 70.7 
ET hos Gincincee<ke nests 100 60 60.0 
i tice Radvnt techs thsewees 100 62 62.0 
TEN cet biba<aeets cmecesss 25 19 76.0 
ie a a RR RRS 15 37 49.3 
TT | nipboncenieskecdusooss 75 33 44.0 
eRe AREER 25 13 52.0 


THE PALMA TROPHY SHOOT. 

American riflemen, American rifles and 
American ammunition scored a signal victory in 
the winning of the Palma Trophy, lately shot 
for at Bisley. England. The fact that seven 
nations competed for this honor, and that a 
great amount of practice and preparation was 
indulged in on all sides for the event, adds ad- 
ditional credit to the work of the American 
team. 

The scheme of offering the Palma trophy 
was inaugurated in America about the centen- 
nial year, when international contests in rifle 
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shooting reached their zenith. The agitation 
for such a trophy resulted in the raising of a 
subscription of $8.000. with which was made the 
Palma trophy. Its inscription and dedication 
reads: 

“From the United States of America to the 
riflemen of the world.”’ 

It was shot for that same year by Scottish. 
Irish, English and Canadian teams and over 
these the American team was victorious. The 
following year Sir Henry Halford and his Eng- 
lish team challenged and came over for it, but 
again the Americans proved victorious. 

After that contests for the trophy did not 
take place for years. 

No foreign country cared to challenge and the 
trophy reached Governor’s Island, where it 
rested for twenty years. Two years ago a Can- 
adian team crossed over the border and at Sea- 
girt outshot the Americans. This aroused the 
old-timers and last year an American team 
went to Canada after the trophy. They found 
they were not alone for there they met a crack 
English team and although the Americans won 
by a large margin at 800 yards and tied at 1,00. 
their defeat at the middle distance, 90 yards 
gave the victory to Great Britain and the t ‘ophy 
crossed the ocean. 

Three-months’ rifle contests—being contests 
for medals that can be held for three months— 
are the popular thing with the Central City 
(Colo.) Rifle Club. In shooting for prizes that 
were awarded for the months of July, August 
and September, the following scores were made 
(the possible being 500): W. S. Green, 458; A. C. 
Asquith. 447: G. M. Laird, 442; Roy Stout, 427: 
Bert Seymour, 415: A. Papin, 412: D. H. Allen, 
408. 

Last Friday. on solicitation of our most 
worthy trap-man, Edmund Simmonds, Assistant 
General Manager of the Loveland Sugar Fac- 
tory, some of our local sportsmen met at the 
town hall and organized the Loveland Trap club, 
Although the attendance at the meeting was 
very light, some thirty of our business men 
have since enrolled their names as members of 
the club. Our first shoot was quite successful 
from our point of view. Simmonds killed 22 out 
of 25 and 23 out of 25. while other scores ran 
from nothing out of 25 up to Simmonds’ score.— 
Extract from Lovelond (Colo.) letter. 





DESTROY THE CAUSE. 


You Cannot Cure Dandruff Without Destroy- 
ing the Cause of !t. 


Many people wash their scalps Saturday 
night or Sunday to try to keep the dandruff 
down for the week, but on Monday night the 
scalp has begun to itch, and Tuesday morning 
will find a good supply of dandruff when the 
hair is brushed. There is but one real scien- 
tific way of curing dandruff; and that is to 
kill the germ that causes it, and falling hair. 
and finally baldness. There is only one prep- 
aration that will destroy the germ, and that is 
Newbro’s Herpicide. It is an entirely new dis- 
covery and the only hair preparation that is 
based on the new scientific principle. In addi- 
tion Herpicide is a very refreshing hair dress- 
ing for regular toilet use. Sold by leading drug- 
gists. Send 10c in stamps for sample to The 
Herpicide Co,, Detroit, Mich, 
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QUERIES AND ANS\. <RS. 

Claude L. Wills, Lead, S. D.—I wish to ask 
you regarding the best rifle and caliber to buy for 
one who wishes to hunt deer in this state, Wyom- 
ing and Colorado. One man says, “Get a 30-3) 
Winchester,’’ another says, “Get a .303 Savage:"’ 
another advises getting a .25-35 Winchester, etc., 
I have used a .30-30 Winchester some, but au- 
thorities in this vicinity now say they are old 
style and do not give as good results as some 
of the later patterns. Can the Winchester be 
gotten in a take-down style? 

Answer—We do not know of a better gun 
than the .30-30 (made by any of the well-known 
companies) for deer. If you were to hunt bear. 
moose, elk, etc., something heavier and more 
powerful would be preferable, but even as to 
the best gun for the latter game every sports- 
man has his individual preferences, The Win- 
chester can be secured in take-down style in 
any of the repeaters. If your dealer does not 
handle the take-down style in the calibre you 
want you can get it by ordering from the fac- 
tory. 





W. A. Horton, Moline, Ill.—A party of friends 
and I expect to camp out somewhere in the 
mountains of Colorado, and would like to 
have you direct us to a camping place some 
little distance from civilization. where the fish- 
ing is good. 

Answer.—We do not know whether you want 
to camp near Denver or some distance away, 
also whether you expect to outfit in Denver or 
in some mountain town. Denver is a city of 
the plains, about fifteen miles from the moun- 
tains and about three or four hundred miles 
from the very best fishing. If you have no ob- 
jections to going that distance from Denver we 
would advise your taking a train out of Denver 
in the evening on, say, the D. & R. G. R. R. or 
the Colorado Midland, outfitting in New Castle. 
Glenwood Springs or Rifle, where you could se- 
cure teams, provisions, etc., for a 150 or 200 mile 
camping trip, which woul. take you through the 








best fishing country, as well as the wildest 
portion of the state. In thes case go to Glen- 
wood Springs, outfit from there and go by pack 
50 miles north to Trapper’s Lake, the head- 
waters of the White river, one of the best 
fishing streams in the state, which also travers- 
es the best deer section of the state for 25 
miles from its source. At Trapper’s Lake we 
would camp for at least a week. Then we 
would follow down the White for forty or fifty 
miles to the south fork of the White, where 
some splendid fishing is to be had. We would 
stay there three or four days and then go 
back to the main fork of the White at Buford, 
from which point we would extend our pilgrim- 
age back south over the Flat-tops to New 
Castle, which is on the railroad and only fif- 
teen miles west of Glenwood Springs, the start- 
ing point on the railroad. By taking in such 
a route you would traverse some of the grand-, 
est and wildest scenery in Colorado, and al- 
most follow a perfect horseshoe. Another nice 
trip for you to take in case you do not care 
to go so far from Denver, or have not the time 
to take so long a trip as the above (which 
would take about a month), would be to get a 
tent in Denver, some provisions and take the 
same up the Platte canon, fifty or sixty miles 
from Denver, or into Estes Park, about seven- 
ty-five miles away. Either of these sections fur- 
nish good trout fishing, but nothing as compared 
to the first section mentioned. 





Oo. C. Lamphear, Galesburg, Ill—This year 
four couples from here, including the writer, 
wish to camp a couple of weeks in the Colo- 
rado mountains. Can you direct us to a place 
not too far from Denver with a combination of 
lake, forest and mountain, where fishing and 
hunting can be had? We wish to take our out- 
fit from Denver, or some other point. Also tell 
me what game we will find, what guns to bring, 
and should we take along a canvas boat? Or, 
we should be pleased to join two or four people 
from Denver. Four of our party are ladies and 
four gentlemen—all congenial on camping trips, 


sf 
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Regarding the best place that we know of 
close to Denver where you would get a com- 
bination of lake, mountain and forest. we would 
suggest Wellington lake, which is ten miles 
from the railroad, about fifty miles from Den- 
ver, in the Platte canon. In traversing the 
road from Denver to Wellington lake you 
would cover some of the most beautiful coun- 
try in the state. The elevation at the lake is 
about eight thousand feet, and there is good 
trout fishing there, and fair trout fishing in the 
adjacent streams, such, for instance as the 
South Platte river. You will not, however, find 
any big game to speak of in the district named. 
You cannot kill deer (the only big game per- 
missible in Colorado now) until the open season 
which begins September 15th and closes Septem- 
ber 30th. The canvas boat will be allright for 
you to take, and for the small game a .22 rifle 
will be all that you will require. If, however. 
you would care to go further into the moun- 
tains and go later for game, we would advise 
you taking the train for New Castle and 
stage across the Flat tops, fifty miles to the 
south fork of the White river. where you 
would get fine stream fishing and plenty of 
deer. If you should do this you would not have 
to outfit, but could stop at a ranch resort five 
miles above the branch of the White river, 
which is a mountain stream, where they fur- 
nish horses, tents and camp equipments. They 
charge $2 a day. but a less amount by the 
week. If you wish to go to the latter place ad- 
dress Levi Ward, Buford, Colo., for further par- 
ticulars. Of course if you went to the White 
river, later, during the game season we would 
advise your taking a .30-30 and your fishing 
tackle, which would be about all you would re- 
quire in hunting and fishing implements. 


NAVAJO INDIAN BLANKETS. 
(See Opposite Page.) 

Many of our readers, especially those in the 
East, are interested in the making of Navajo 
blankets by the Indians. The art has almos: 
attained to a science among the Navajos. whos« 
especial delight is the weaving of superior arti- 
cles in this line. The work is carried on wholly 
by the women and it is not an unusual sight to 
see an old woman of ®§ sitting contentedly at 
work on an immense blanket. so preoccupied 
with her work as to be totally oblivious to th 
scenes about her. 

The most beautiful and complete Navajo In- 
dian blanket store in the West is that of the 
Navajo Indian Blanket Stores Co., Denver, a 
glimpse of whose interior is shown on the op- 
posite page. This concern is composed of men 
most of whose lives have been spent among the 
Indians; in fact, one of the partners is perma- 
nently locatedatone ofthe large Indian trading 
20sts for the purpose of picking up the most de- 
sirable and newest goods, both in the blanket 
and in the curio line. Their store is a mammoth 
den of curiosities, and any of our readers desir- 
ing information concerning the Indians or solic- 
iting prices on goods will be courteously treated, 
Their address is 1712-1714-1716 Broadway. Denver. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


and causes thick, glossy hair to sup- 
plant the former thin, brittle growth. 


Newbro’s Herpicide 
performs its work on the principle, 
“* Destroy the cause, you remove the 
effect,” and consequently it reaches 
and kills off the ever-busy microbe, 
which is responsible fur all scalp 
diseases. It thus makes dandruff 
and falling hair impossible, and 
promotes a luxuriant growth of hair 
that soon becomes the pride of the 
owner. Even on bald spots it soon 
produces hair as thick and luxuriant 
as anyone could wish for. 

One bottle will convince that it is the 

only hair restorer that really restores. 


For Sale by all First-Class Drug Stores. 











FRONTISPIECE THIS NUMBER. 


(Partridge or Bob White.) 

Although this bird is known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land as “‘quail,’”’ the 
fact remains that if at the present day there 
are any specimens of the original quail in this 
country—the quail of the Bible story—they have 
been imported. The bird illustrated in this num- 
ber is of the genus, “Colinz”’ tncluded in the 
partridge family, with rounded, short body; tail 
about seven-tenths length of wing: flight, hur- 
ried, vigorous; total length about 9% inches; 
wing, 4%; tail, 2%. 

The Bob White species is found more or less 
abundant throughout the central and eastern 
United States, from the Great Lakes to the 
ytulf of Mexico. West of the Mississippi its 
range extends even to Colorado, and has been 
introduced extensively in such states as New 
Mexico, Utah, Idaho, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. 

The Bob White is a bird of the grain field, a 
follower of that advancing tide of agriculture 
which is so rapidly consuming the erstwhile 
arid wastes of the West. 





On July 26 one of our subscribers, Mr. L. E. 
Nelson (and son, by the way, of the late W. H. 
Nelson, whose writings have charmed the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life), caught a 3%-pound native 
trout in the Conejos river, twenty miles above 
Antonito, Colo. Its length was 20% inches, and 
girth measure 10% inches. 
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LIFE OUTDOORS. 
When we feel all vexed and huffy, 
An’ the city’s walls seem stuffy, 
An’ within us all is wrapped in darkest hues; 
When our minds are sad an’ weary. 
An’ the minutes awful dreary— 
Everybody tells us then we've got the blues. 





With our best dog close behind us, 
We sneak off where none can find us— 
To the mountains where we get just what we 
choose; 
Where the birds, so glad, are singin’ 
An’ the woods with life are ringin’ 
You look up an’ see the sky has got the blues. 


This is true, you can’t deny it, 
For with bluest blues. the sky lit, 
An’ you see that here’s no sorrow an’ no strife. 
An’ you're happy ‘mong the flowers. 
All the golden, summer hours 
Thankin’ God for such a thing as outdoor life 
RICHARD J. HICKS. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“The Call of The Wild;’’ by Jack London: hand- 
somelv illustrated in colors: price, $1.50: the 
MacMillan Co., publishers. 66 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

The central theme of Jack London's latest 
book is the Call of the Wild. and how it came 
to a St. Bernard dog on the Klondike trail. Buck 
is abducted from a Southern California home, 
and put to the roughest kind of sledge work in 
Alaska during the gold fever. He knows “the 
toil of trace and trail’’ indeed. He becomes the 
finest and toughest sledge dog in Alaska. One 
of his masters he loves with an adoration which 
none of his former owners had been able to 
arouse. But in the end. when Thornton dies. 
the primordial beast. which has been reviving 
for a year in Buck. comes out. The Call of the 
Wild is indeed a thrilling story. and its vigor 
and its interest grow steadily from beginning to 
end. In none of his previous books has the 
author had so fine a grip on his subject; again, 
in none of his previous books has his subject 
obtained so strong a grip upon him. It is a 
book that absolutely compels your enthusiasm 





“Trapper Jim;’’ by Edwin Sandys; $1.50 net: the 
MacMillan Co., New York, publishers. 


The appearance of “Trapper Jim” is well 
timed. because it shows every boy who reads 


it how he may the better enjoy his summer in 
the country. Mr. Edwyn Sandys has lived out- 
doors a great deal, partly as hunter and fisher- 
man, partly as artist and naturalist. His writ- 
ings on sport have made him well known, and 
he is one of the authorities on the subject of 
swimming. In this book he has endeavored to 
tell growing boys how to do many useful and 
interesting things. such as trapping. camping. 
swimming, drawing. shooting, fishing. sparring 
and preserving the skins of wild creatures. But 
more especially he has sought to point the way 
to the grand outdoors as he has found it. Jim 
is a city boy who goes to the country and 
learns much during his sojourn. He is just an 
average boy, who does nothing which another 
boy could not do; and the author tells only of 
things which any boy of limited pocket money 
may enjoy. 


A SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 





“It will give us pleasure to have you join 
with us on the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of 
the association of Mr. J. J. Bausch and Mr. 
Henry Lomb, at Lyceum theater on Friday 
evening. the twenty-fourth of July at 8 o'clock. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.” 

Such was the form of a pleasing invitation 
received at the office of Outdoor Life during 
the past month. It is a source of much grati- 
fication to note that these two men have built 
up such a giant concern as now stands as a 
monument to their energy at Rochester, N. Y. 
The reputation of their goods is world-wide 
and we sincerely wish the concern a full con- 
tinuance of past prosperity. 


TEAHERS’ INTERSTATE EXAMINATION 
COURSE. 

Teachers wishing to prepare for examinations 
should write, at ance, to Prof. J. L. Graham. 
LL. D., 152-154 Randolph Building, Memphis. 
Tenn., for particulars concerning his_ special 
Teachers’ Examination Course. 

This course is taught by mail, and prepares 
Teachers for examination in.every State in the 
Union. Leading educators pronounce it the 
best course ever offered to the Teaching profes- 
sion, and all Teachers wishing to advance in 
their profession should immediately avail 
themselves of it. Enclose stamp for reply. 





ee SER S HAND KNIT JACKETS. 





WEBBER’S J ACKETS. 
Made in any color, suggest dead grass or Oxford grey. 
Ask your dealers for Webber’s Jackets. 


(Look for name on Collar Band.) 
HAND KNIT HUNTING JACKET, 
Mediym Heavv Weight, Each, $4.00. 
HAND-KNIT ALASKA JACKET, 
tra Heavy, strap across throat, 


HAND-KNIT SWEATER No 85}, 
Extra heavy, lined pockets, opens neck 
to pockets, double breasted, each, $5.00. 


lined pockets, each, $5.00. 


WEBBER’S Si 
Sent express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. 
W. F. WEBBER, Manufacturer, Station A, Detroit, Mich, 
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CYCLE RACING IN DENVER. 


The old-time cycling fever has again struck 
Denver, and so great has become the interest 
in racing here since the last road race in the 
spring, that the cycle dealers of the city have 
decided, under the management of J. A. Pay- 
ment, to run a track racing tournament on 
next Saturday afternoon, August 29, at City 
Park track. 

Already Billy Hamilton and others have fol- 
lowed pace for a mile in considerably under two 
minutes, and it is believed that better time 
than was ever made in Denver will be shown. 
Many of the old-timers will be in evidence, 
either as participants in the events or as offi- 
cials. A handsome string of prizes is offered, 
including about half a dozen high-grade wheels. 
The meet is likely to develop interest sufficient 
to warrant the building of an 8-lap track, which 
we believe would pay in Denver. The follow- 
ing list of events will be run: Half mile, open; 
one mile, professional; one mile, open: one mile 
exhibition, moter-paced; two mile handicap; five 
mile motor bicycle, handicap according to horse- 
power; five mile handicap. 

Further information regarding the meet can 
be had from J. A. Payment, secretary. 1729 Cali- 
fornia street, Denver. 
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THE BROOK (After Tennyson). 


I come from the hills and uplands high, 
From among the rugged mountains: 
And kiss the rocks as I go by 
To seek for other fountains. 


I laugh with glee at every turn 

And dance through sparkling meadows: 
I toss my spray on rose and fern, 

And glide beneath their shadows. 


I flow on and on in larger stream, 
Helping to make the river. 

And caress the banks where houses gleam, 
And flow and flow forever. 


I hide myself in the ocean's breast 
Till called to go up higher— 

Then fly off toward the eagle's nest 
On lands remote and dryer. 


And when I tire of heavely flights, 
I descend to earth in showers, 

And babble down the mountain heights 
Among the rocks and flowers. 


And so, you see, I'm never still 
But always quite a rover; 
Between sobbing sea, and singing riil. 
I float and flow forever. 
GEORGE D. PHILLIPS. 








ON A GOOD HOT DAY. 


Ye kin talk about yer fishin’ 

An’ yer poles an’ lines an’ hooks; 

Ye may brag about the whoppers caught in play 
Ye’ve ketched ’em long an’ ketched ’em short 
F’um rivers, lakes an’ brooks— 

But—d’ye ever bag a chicken on a good hot day? 


There's fun in rubber boots an’ things 

A-pugglin’ ‘’roun’ th’ rocks: 

There’s sport in yankin’ out a trout, ye say— 

An’ there’s joy a cuttin’ figgers 

In a bran new dry-goods box— 

But—tain’t like huntin’ chickens on a good 
hot day. 


Traipsin’ down acrost the stubble 

With a dog an’ double gun; 

Birds a-gittin’ up an’ scootin’ crost th’ way— 
Two reports an’ two dead chickens 

OV dog brings ’em one by one— 

That’s how to land a chicken on a good hot day. 


Long t’ords evenin’—sorter tired, 
Git yer chickens in a bunch; 
Start up whistlin’ mighty loud—jest like a jay— 
Climb into th’ good ol’ buckboard 
Give ol’ Bess a weeny hunch— 
That's shootin’ prairie chickens on a good hot 
day. 
N. H. CROWELL. 





























THE NEW BROWNING GUN. 

The Browning automatic shotgun, the inven- 
tion of John M. Browning of Ogden, Utah. has 
just been placed on the market. and will un- 
doubtedly take its place in line with Mr. 
Browning’s other great inventions, which out- 
number in the firearms line many times those 
of any other man. By reason.of this, the num- 
ber of systems originated, and the wide field 
covered, Mr. Browning stands to-day as the 
foremost inventor of firearms in the world. 

Mr. Browning’s new gun has all the ear- 
marks of a winner. It is hammerless. has au- 
tomatic ejector, single trigger. repeater, with 
greatly reduced recoil. It is entirely automatic 
in its action, excepting only that the trigger has 
to be pulled for each shot. All the operations— 
opening the breech, ejecting the empty shell. 
inserting a cartridge, cocking the hammer, clos- 
ing and locking the breech are performed by the 
recoil, leaving the arm ready to be fired again 
by a pressure on the trigger. In consequence 
of its being utilized to operate the mechanism, 
the recoil, which in other guns is worse than 
wasted on the shoulder, is spent in such a man- 
ner as to be but slightly felt. and the shooter 
is spared the discomforts that otherwise result 
from the “kick.’’ Also, this reduced recoil does 
not throw the shooter out of position, and con- 
sequently he can, place the following shot with 
greater rapidity and accuracy. 

It is, in effect, a single trigger, five - barrel 
gun with but one barrel to aim, carry and clean. 
One can, without practice, fire two shots from 
it more rapidly than from a double trigger dou- 
ble gun, or as rapidly as from a single-trigger 
double gun, and with greater precision: and 
then, three shots are left which can be fired 
with equal rapidity and accuracy. The only 
fimit of speed is the rapidity with which the 
shooter can pull the trigger. The single barrel 
is also of recognized advantage. It facilitates 
quick aim, the expansion is equal and it al- 
ways shoots straight. 

The movements of the Browning Automatic 
Shotgun are powerful and sure. It handles the 
cartridge and empty shell with uniform certain- 
ty, and when proper cartridges are used. no 
more perfect gun has been produced nor could 
be desired. At the discharge. the barrel and 
breech bolt recoil, locked together. to the limit 
of their rearward movement, compressing the 
recoil and action springs, and cocking the ham- 
mer, at which point the carrier dog engages the 
operating slide. The recoil spring now moves 
the barrel forward, unlocking and opening the 
breech and ejecting the empty shell. The car- 
rier latch is tripped by a cartridge from the 


magazine which is then inserted in the cham- 
ber, the breech is closed and locked by the 
action spring, and the gun is again ready to be 
fired by a pressure on the trigger. 

The magazine holds four cartridges, which. 
with the one in the barrel, makes five shots at 
the shooter’s command. Cartridges remaining 
in the magazine while any number of shots 
are fired, do not become “headed’’ at the crimp 
so they will not enter the chamber freely. 

A catalogue of this gun, fully illustrating and 
describing it, will be sent gratis to anyone ap- 
plying, by the Browning Automatic Arms Co.. 
Ogden, Utah. 


HAND-KNIT JACKETS. 


There is a man up in Detroit who has struck 
just about the proper thing in hand-knit jack- 
ets. He doesn’t care to do an enormous busi- 
ness, but he has the knack or turning out an 
article that is the finest we have seen in its 
line—a jacket and sweater that will wear for 
many years and yet retain its color and shape. 
We would advise any of our readers desiring 
such goods to write to the above man, Mr. Geo. 
F. Webber. the manufacturer, Station A, De- 
troit, Mich. His ad appears in this issue. 


TAXIDERMY TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


We have lately been brought in touch with a 
concern in Omaha, Neb.—the Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy—which appeals to us as 
opening up an entirely new field of art. While 
the above company has been in existence some 
years it is only lately that they have realized 
the extent to which their field of labor can be 
advanced. They have a modern school, employ- 
ing modern methods and modern professors, and 
do business in a strictly up-to-date manner. 
They have a tone about them that is of the last- 
ing order, and we know that any of our readers 
desiring to take their course by mail will re- 
ceive courteous treatment and fair rates, be- 
sides being assured of the very highest grade 
talent in the land. 


While gathering berries near the McKay 
ranch, close to Laramie, Wyo., on August 1, Gus 
Mueller and son ran across a she bear. It 
reared on its hind legs and was going to at- 
tack the two men when the elder Mueller fired 
with both barrels of a shotgun, loaded with No. 
7 shot, striking the animal in the throat and 
killing it instantly. The bear weighed about 
400 pounds. The half-grown cubs managed to 
escape, as the dog would not follow them. 
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THE GREAT PALMA TROPHY MATCH. 


Two large American concerns are rejoicing 
over the result of the big Palma Trophy match. 
lately shot at Bisley. England, and for which 
Seven governments sent teams of eight men 
each. The American firms referred to are the 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co.. of Chicopee Falls. 
Mass., and the Union Metallic Cartridge Co.. of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The American people have taken great inter- 
est in this match for the world’s championship 
one of the conditions being that the competing 
teams should use the national military rifle of 
their own country, and when the daily papers 
announced that the American team had won 
and a cablegram to President Roosevelt stated 
it was with American rifles and ammunition, we 
could but feel justly proud of the score of the 
American team, which was 1570 out of a possi- 
ble 1800 at 800, 900 and 1000 yards. Great Britain 
was second with a score of 1555. The Ameri- 
can team, realizing that it was necessary to 
have the most accurate shooting arm that it 
was possible to procure, ordered of the J. Stev- 
ens Arms and Tool Company, of Chicopee Falls. 
Mass., extra Stevens-Pope barrels fitted to their 
government rifies, and with the rifles thus equip- 
ped won the world’s record. 

No less a victory than that recited above 
should be accorded to the Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company, for it was with their ammuni- 
tion that the Americans won. Heretofore ex 
pert riflemen have usually insisted, each for 
himself, on loading his own shells,.but this time 
the contract was taken by the U. M. C. Co.. 
for their machine-loaded shells, which were of 
30-40 calibre. W. M. Thomas, chief inspector 
for the U. M. C. Co.. acompanied the team to 
England, to be present at the match. the en- 
tire team using this ammunition. both at prac- 
tice and in the match. The team took this 
ammunition, which they paid for, in preference 
to the Government ammunition, which would 
have been furnished gratis. The particular 
merit of this ammunition. aside from the ex- 
treme accuracy of loading, is in the Thomas 
bullet, which gets its name from the company’s 
inspector referred to above. 


A LOW-PRICED POCKETKNIFE. 


There is just one thing above all others which 
a hunter and sportsman wants good. and that 
one thing is a knife. There is more use for a 
knife when in the hills than for any other arti- 
cle, except grub, and if a fellow’s knife goes 
back on him there is cause for profanity, war 
clouds and bad temper. 

There is one knife that we can recommend to 
our readers. It is not a hunting knife.” but a 
pocket knife, and yet it will shave the morning 
kindling or skin a deer if necessary. It is made 
by the Maher & Grosh Co., Toledo. O.: and as 
will be seen by their ad in this issue, costs but 
a trifle. Send to them for one to-day and if it 
doesn’t suit you, Outdoor Life will agree to take 
it off your hands with pleasure and allow you 
cost price. 


COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


We have received from the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co.. Hartford, Conn., a descriptive 
leaflet ilustrating the Automatic Colt Pistol. 
pocket model, 32-cal. The capacity of this model 
is eight shots, length of barrel 4 inches, length 
of pistol over all 7 inches, and weight of pistol 
28 ounces. This model is made only in the 32- 
caliber with 4-inch barrel, blued finish, while 
the automatic caliber .38 is now made in two 
models, the sporting and military. The pocket 
model, .38 caliber will be ready about the first of 
September. 

The action of this pistol is automatic except 
that the trigger must be pulled to fire each 
shot. the cartridges being supplied from a de- 
tachable magazine inserted in the handle of 
the pistol. After the pistol is charged with a 
filled magazine, one opening movement is made 
by hand, bringing the first cartridge into the 
chamber. On pulling the trigger the cartridge is 
fired, the empty shell extracted, and a new cart- 
ridge loaded into the chamber, all these onera- 
tions taking place automatically without any 
manipulation of the arm. This automatic 
operation of the pistol is effected by the recoil 
of the moving parts, and as a consequence the 
receil is so absorbed in being utilized that it has 
no disturbing effect. The first shot can be dis- 
charged more quickly than from any arm made 
as this pistol can be carried with perfect 
safety while the hammer is at full cock, 


At Waynesboro, July 4th.. E. H. Storr won 
high average and at Charlottesville. Va.. July 
15th, Mr. Storr repeated the performance. win- 
ning over all comers. At Ligonier, Pa.. Neaf 
Apgar was high for the first day’s average on 
July 7th, scoring 171 of 175 targets shot at, and 
making a run of 117 straight. At Americus, Ga.. 
July 14. J. M. Napier won the Amateur Trophy 
by 48 out of 50, and missed but six targets on 
the open program. At Fitzgerald. Ga., J. H. 
Polhill scored 97% in special sweepstakes, and 
at Brownwood. Texas, Wallace Miller won the 
three days’ average, scoring 525 of 570 targets 
shot at. All of the above wins were made with 
Peters loaded shells. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We need at once a few more Teachers for 
Fall schools. Good positions are being filled 
daily by us. We are receiving more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges 
supplied with Teachers free of cost. Enclose 
stamp for reply. 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

J. L. GRAHAM, LL. D.. Manager. 
152-154 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn, 





Mojave Bicycles 





The finest wheel made, $35.00 with coaster 
brake. Manufactured by THE COLO- 
RADO BICYCLE LIVERY and REPAIR 
CoO., 500 18th St., Denver, Colo. Phone 


1907. Everything in Bicycle Sundries and 
Repairs. 
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HERE IS A KNIFE [en Love So Much They Hate to Throw an Old Handle Away. 


8 IT WAS TEDDY'S CAMP KNIFE. 
No. 58. 





No. 58. Cut is exact size; ebony 
handle, 3 blades, German silver ends. 
The long blade is for rough or fine 
work; the medium ‘blade is as thin 
asarazor. Price pestpsid, $1, 6 for $5. 

The lower cut is a Gentieman’s Pen 
Knife, but will also cut a tent pole or 
skin a rabbit. we: 

It as our prize medal ‘Masterpiece; 
3 blades; finest quality; price, with 
ebony handle, $4.25; Ivory, 1.50; 
choicest pearl, 2,00, 


Send for 80 page illustrated 
free list and 
“HOW; TO USE A RAZOR.” 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 
94 A Street, Toledo, O. 


When you write please mention ‘“‘Outdoor 
Life.” 








“‘INFALLIBLE”’ 
at Memphis July 4th & 5th. 
HIGH AVERAGES, in 86 Entries. 
Ist, John Fletcher, Birmingham, Ala. 
2d, John Skannal, Shreveport, La. 
3rd, W. D. Mercer, Shreveport, La. 


The Scimitar Cup, 
The Peters Cup, “All in sight.” 
The Fabacher Cup, 


Won by John Skannal. 


At Ligonier, Pa., July 7-8-9th, 70 Entries. 
Ist, Harry Watson, Sewickley, Pa. 


The wise amateur always uses 
““INFALLIBLE”’ 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 
‘New York, Chicago, Denver, San _ Francisco. 



















SETTELE’S 
MOSQUITO DOPE 


Will protect you from Gnats, 
Black Flies and [losquitos. 


10 years use. Highly Recommended 
25 cents a bottle. 


CHAS. N. SETTELE, Mie. 
LARAMIE, WYO. 






FREE 


Complete imsiructions for preserving 
and mounting birds, game heads, fish, 
&c., and ae rapid system ot dressing 
skins with the hair on forrugsand robes. All 
hunters, trappers, outers and all others interested 
in saving trophies of the hunt, wall pieces, or rare 
and brilliant birds will do well to mention Out- 
door Life, enclosing a stamp and send for my 
free instructions and taxidermist’s outfit. 


MORRIS GIBBS, Il. D., Lovel St., Kalamazoo, Mic 
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The beautiful Remington catalogue for 1903. 
is a work of art well worthy the careful per- 
usal of every sportsman who is a follower of 
either the rifie or shotgun. Its makeup is 
artistic and beautiful, its cuts the acme of 
cleverness and skill. while its heavy enamel 
paper forms a good foundation for the excellent 
presswork displayed. Eighteen shotgun, twenty 
rifle and two pistol models are illustrated and 
described, besides various sights, targets and 
samples of cartridges. A copy of this beauti- 
ful catalogue can be had by addressing the 
Remington Arms Co., 313 Broadway. New York. 

The Remington works were started in the 
year 1816 by Eliphalet Remington, a farmer boy. 
who made his first gun at his father’s forge. 
This weapon proved so attractive to his fellow 
townsmen and acquaintances that he received 
requests to duplicate his production, which he 
did, and thereby started the manufacture of 
firearms. From that day to this the business 
has increased so enormously that the works 
now occupy about 18 acres of ground, and con- 
sist of 60 buildings, the floor space amounting 
to nearly 400,000 square feet. and over three 
hours are required to merely walk through and 
casually inspect the various rooms and depart- 
ments. The company employs about 1.000 hands, 
mostly skilled mechanics. 


A COMMENDATORY LETTER. 


Monte Vista, Colo., June 27, 1903. 
New Era Pipe Co., Norristown. Pa.—May- 
Belle pipe ordered of you May 25th, promptly 
received. Have been a pipe smoker for many 
years, but I consider the construction of this 
pipe nearer perfection than any I have ever 
smoked. It is a revelation in cleaning it to 
find the nicotine and other impurities that 
must naturally come in contact with the system 
in smoking the ordinary straight stemmed pipe. 
Would have ordered a finer mounted pipe had 
I known you furnished them. Enclosed find P. 
O. money order for $7.00 for which please for- 
ward one pipe with silver ferrule. amber bit 
and caps for my own use; also one pine with 
the regular mounting. similar to the one pre- 
viously ordered, which I am ordering for a 

friend. J. R. STEVENS. 


On July ist, the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Company. which is a part of the well- 
known Frisco system, assumed charge of 
the line formerly known as the Ozark & Chero- 
kee Central Railway, extending westwardly 
from Fayetteville. Arkansas. to Okmulgee, In- 
dian Territory, a distance of 144 miles. This road 
penetrates a section offering excellent opportu- 
nities to those in search of a new location, 
either from a commercial or farming standpoint. 
Fayetteville, its starting point. is located in 


one of the best portions of the Ozark fruit belt. 
and the line will open, to the west of that place. 
apples, 


a country whose ability to produce 
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peaches and other fruits has already been dem- 
onstrated, and whose prosperity and rapid de- 
velopment is, since the establishment of railway 
communications, assured. 


“Colorado” is the simple title of a beautiful 
booklet lately issued by the North-Western line, 
and for which we have to thank Mr. D. W. Al- 
dridge, the general agent at Denver. The illus- 
trations are remarkably interesting, and especial- 
ly so because of the fact that they are not con- 
fined to the mountain scenery of the state usu- 
ally shown in railway advertising matter, but 
include the various features of that industrial. 
commercial and civic growth which is making 
itself felt so strongly in the west. Any one 
can secure a copy of the book by sending 4 
cents in stamps to D. W. Aldridge. general 
agent, Denver. 


Messrs, Day and Walton, Boulder. Colo., are 
offering for sale some choice English setter 
pups whelped on July 18. They are by Pico (F. 
D. S. B. 4607). out of Belle Payne (A. K. C. 8S. B. 
73369). Pico is the well-known dog owned by 
Ed F. Haberlein, author of “The Amateur 
Trainer,”’ while Belle Payne is from the H. R. 
P. Miller Kennels, Croton, O. 


The new light-weight 16-gauge Marlin repeat- 
ing shotgun is on the market. This is an ex- 
ceedingly small and light-weight model. weigh- 
ing but 6% pounds, and targeting better than 
240 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 35 yards with 
full-choked barrels, using No. 7% chilled shot. 





Mt. Trails and Parks 
of Colorado 


BY 

Lewis B. France (“Bourgeois.”) 
Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 

ADDRESS OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. Be- 
ing a series of sketches portraying 
a summer vacation in the moun- 
tains, and taking the reader over 
many of the unfrequented trails, 
hills, and beautiful valleys of Colo- 
rado. 


The above volume is one of the 
very best literary achievements of 
this well-known writer on Western 
outing incidents. 





























CANVASBACK DUCE. 


(Anas valisneria). 


¥% Life-size. 
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SOME GRIZZLIES I DID NOT HILL. 


By HENRY C. KING. 


AT the grizzly, as a rule, 
has no fear of man goes 
without saying. As informa- 
tion to those who know the 
animal, this, and the further 
statement that he generally 
attacks on sight, would be 
about as superfluous as to 
say that fire scorches or 
that dynamite explodes. 
Greater in strength and size 
than the African lion or the 
Bengal tiger, and with a 
temper usually at the boil- 
ing point, the grizzly may truly be classed 
as the most formidable of the beasts of prey. 
Undisputed lord of American beasts, his 
special animosity to man is probably due to 
that mysterious thing called instinct—about 
which we know so little—which teaches him 
that it is from man only that he has to fear 
for his supremacy. 

As, however, in mundane affairs there 
seems to be no rule without its exception, 
even the grizzly, formidable and fearless as 
he is, has his moods of timidity, sometimes 
of apparent indifference to the human pres- 
ence, and sometimes of real fright. 

In illustrating this fact by the following 
experience, I am not insensible to the draw- 
back so well expressed by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker in his book, “The Rifle and the 
Hound in Ceylon,” in which he remarks 
upon the egotistical character that may be 
given to sporting adventures by the un- 
avoidable use of the first person in writing, 
thereby subjecting the writer to charges of 
exaggeration by those who do not know him 
personally. He adds, however, that such 
(3) 





critics are generally men who have never 
fired a rifle, or have never seen a wild beast 
except in a cage. 

While on an expedition to the Pike’s Peak 
region in the summer of 1856, my camp was 
pitched for a time in a cottonwood grove on 
the north bank of the stream, some seven or 
eight miles east of the site of the present 
city of Manitou. This was before the dis- 
covery of the precious metals in the region 
since known as Colorado, and the country 
being yet in a wild state, and that particular 
locality neutral Indian ground, visited only 
by passing war parties, game was abundant, 
grizzlies with the rest. My tent, which was 
occupied by myself and a younger brother, 
faced the little river, whose rippling current, 
sparkling in the sunlight with bright mica 
particles, flowed about twenty yards in 
front. The guide and two men slept in the 
open air, not far from the tent. The stream 
at this point was wide and shallow, with an 
open, sloping bank, and converging, well- 
worn paths showed it to have long been a 
favorite crossing place for the big game of 
the neighborhood.. One night I was startled 
out of a sound sleep by an uncommon noise 
—half roar, half grunt—apparently within a 
few inches of my head, but outside and at 
the rear of the tent. One gets into the habit 
of waking easily in a wild country, but I 
was never wider awake than the next instant 
after that growl. The voice was hoarse and 
deep, with a menace in it like nothing I had 
ever heard. Throwing back the door flap 
and stepping out in front I was surprised to 
find myself in complete darkness. It had 
been bright starlight when I went to bed— 
and the starlight in these regions is very 
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bright—but now I could not see a yard be- 
fore my nose—not even the faintest out- 
lines of the tall cottonwoods about’ the 
camp. 

My cocked rifle was as useless in my 
hands as if it had been empty. I winked 
my eyes vigorously, but it was as if I had 
been stricken blind. One of the sudden 
summer storms of the country was brewing, 
and from the blackness above a low mutter- 
ing broke on the still, sultry air. There was 
another sound in an interval of this mut- 
tered thunder—the soft fall of a heavy tread 
close on my left, and with it the sense of 
some near-by living presence—something 
like what all will probably remember who 
have played blind man’s buff in childhood. 
I wished for a flash of lightning. The dense 
pall of cloud overhead trembled with inter- 
nal glimmerings that shed no light, but no 
flash burst its way earthward. Presently 
there was a splashing at the bank of the 
little river in front, then the measured steps 
of a four-footed creature—evidently a large 
one—wading across to the opposite bank. 
The next morning broke clear, Pike’s Peak, 
like a mighty dome of burnished gold, shin- 
ing out from the heights of the western sky 
long before the sun-s rim peeped above the 
far edge of the gray plain on the east. The 
storm had passed us by, leaving the “sign” 
made by our nocturnal visitor undisturbed. 
And there in the dusty soil of the well-trod- 
den path from the tent door to the river 
were the great tracks, easily recognized, by 
the side of which those of an average man’s 
bare foot would have looked small. At the 
near bank the bear had found two elk skins, 
which were tied to a stake and soaking in 
the water preparatory to being dressed for 
camp use. These he tore from their fasten- 
ings. Hence the splashing. The smooth, 
watery trail up the oposite bank and into 
the willows on that side showed that he had 
carried them both off with him. Instead of 
leggings, saddle strings, and other camp 
uses for which they were intended, the well- 
saturated skins—as large as ordinary ox 
hides—served, no doubt, for his supper, a 
juicy tidbit in his capacious stomach. 

This grizzly could easily have struck me 
down as he walked past me in the dark- 
ness. That he did not was contrary to all 
rules and precedents of grizzly behavior in 


such cases. His eyes, unlike mine, were 
made for use in the dark as well as in the 
light., and the pitchy darkness that hid his 
bulk from me did not hide me from him as 
he strode deliberately by with only a few feet 
of bare ground between us. It must have 
been a case of indifference, and the tremen- 
dous growl at the back of the tent probably 
a warning to impertinent coyotes interrupt- 
ed in their nightly foraging for scraps. The 
bear probably had never seen a human be- 
ing before, and luckily for me was not in the 
humor just then to investigate new discov- 
eries in the animal kingdom. The men were 
excited when told the next morning that a 
grizzly had walked through the camp while 
they were asleep. One of them—a former 
British seaman—set to work that day and 
built himself a strong pen of poles—his 
tabernacle, he called it—into which he 
crawled every night afterwards to sleep. 

“Any bloody craft I can ‘ave a shy at day- 
light,” said he, “but I'd ’ate to wake up with 
me ‘ead in the jaws of ‘im, d’ye see.” 

Truth compels me to say, however, that 
Jack did not pray for daylight, as Ajax did, 
with the particular desire to see and get ai 
the enemy. He was in the habit of hiding 
out whenever I left the camp with my 
brother, and at this particular camp he al- 
ways climbed a tall cottonwood tree and 
straddled a limb near the top, where, safe 
from grizzlies and from discovery by any 
passing war party of Indians, he remained 
concealed by the foliage—sometimes the 
whole day, till he saw us returning, when he 
would hurriedly slide down. At another 
camp, one night, while the camp was beset 
by hostile Utes, I stumbled over him lying 
flat in the grass, which was high, and 
thought at first that he had been hit by an 
arrow. 

“No, sir,” he whined, “I ain’t ’urt, but I 
wish I was ’ome with the old ’en and chick- 
ens.” 

And yet this man carried scars received 
in desperate encounters with pirates in east- 
ern s¢as, and in the seaport town in which 
he lived he was known as a knock-down-and- 
drag-out fighter. His was one of those cu- 
rious cases of demoralization under strange 
environments—a sort of psychological sole- 
cism. Grizzlies and wild Indians were too 
much for him. Once back in the states, 
however, Jack was himself again. 


(4) 
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Some time after this night adventure I 
was riding down the valley on the northern 
side of the same stream in company with 
my brother and the guide when we saw three 
full-grown grizzlies across on the south side, 
out of rifle range (the rifles of those days 
were all muzzle-loaders) and beyond a wil- 
low brake that extended perhaps two hun- 
dred yards out from the river on that side. 
It was a bright morning in July and their 
sleek, silvery coats glistened in the sunshine 
and their slanting shadows darkened the 
gray plain as the three slouched slowly 
along, one after the other. The grizzly is 
not always quick of sight, but these soon 
discovered us and set off in a lumbering 
canter across the plain towards the moun- 
tains, several miles to the southwest. To 
cross the river and push through the wil- 
lows took but a few moments, when we ex- 
pected to have a fine chase over the smooth 
open plain beyond. But the bears were too 
wise to allow any such advantage, and we 
emerged from the brake just in time to see 
them re-entering it on our left, but not in 
time for a shot. They seemed to understand 
that we had started after them and thought 
it safer to get back to cover. Mounted on a 
strong, active horse, I was able to follow one 
of the fugitives by the violent swaying of the 
dense-growing but flexible willows which 
reached the height of twelve to fourteen 
feet. The chase was brief. The horse 
gained so fast that I soon got a glimpse of a 
big grayish back in the green of the willows. 
A stride or two more would have placed me 
alongside. Just then there was a splash 
ahead, as if there had been a cave-in of the 
alluvial bank, or as if an ox had tumbled 
into the water. There was barely time to 
pull up. The bear had gone over the bluff— 
there twelve or more feet high, and sheer 
down to the water, which was deep and 
swift at the place. Whether Bruin took that 
leap advisedly or by accident I have never 
been able to quite decide. Going at his best 
speed and not able to see ahead in the thick 
brake, the presumption is on the side of ac- 
cident. Whether voluntary or otherwise the 
plunge would probably have been worth the 
seeing by a painter of animals. The artist 
might have caught inspiration from the 
bear’s attitudes while whirling through the 
air to the foaming water below. However, 


by the time I had thrown myself out of the 
saddle and was able to part the willows 
overhanging the brink he had crossed the 
narrow stream and was disappearing in a 
thick wood that grew to the water’s edge 
on the other side. Again too late by a sec- 
ond fora shot. Crossing the river just above 
and reaching the outer end of the wood by a 
short cut, I rode in and, dismounting, sat 
down in the broad game path along which 
the bear was coming, my double-barrel rifle 
cocked and pointing down the path. But 
the bear did not appear. He had scented 
me, or had heard the horse as I galloped 
across the short angle of the ground in head- 
ing him, and turned back, and I saw nothing 
more of him. This was a case of real, un- 
mistagable fright. My brother tried to get 
a shot at the other two, but they got away 
in the thicket. 

Our guide insisted that he had not lost 
any bears that day, and was certain that 
neither of the three was his. He was a vet- 
eran mountaineer, but he said he had long 
since quit hunting grizzlies for pleasure, 
and he furthermore made sundry general re- 
marks as to the quantity of useful knowl- 
edge about bears that youngsters from the 
states lacked. 

On another occasion, while in camp on the 
upper Arkansas, I had with me a pack of six 
powerful dogs that were in the habit of 
chasing away any animals that prowled 
about the camp. One night, about 10 o’clock. 
these dogs suddenly started up and went off 
together in hot chase. They had gone per-’ 
haps eighty yards—all in full cry—when 
above the din there was a quick, agonized 
scream, ending in a throat rattle that plain- 
ly meant death to one of the dogs, after 
which all was still. The weather being mild 
I was lying in the open air, and at this last 
outcry, I sprang up with my rifle, but had 
hardly had time to step from my blankets 
when the dogs—all but one—came rushing 
back, their tails tucked under them, and 
crouched, whining, at my feet. They looked 
back, and showed every sign of abject ter- 
ror. The two other members of my party 
now joined me and we hurried out to where 
the dying shriek came from, calling to the 
dogs to follow us. They had never shown 
fear before, but now they slunk back whin- 
ing and refused to leave the camp. Lying 
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out under the starlight, stone dead, his en- 
trails spread over the ground, his white teeth 
gleaming from his open mouth, was the best 
of the dogs, himself in life a match for a 
lobo wolf. A single strike from some mas- 
terful paw had disembowled him and torn 
his body nearly half in two. 

I stopped and stroked his head and called 
the brave dog by his name, but death must 
have been almost instantaneous. The slay- 
er, however, was gone. Hardly a full min- 
ute could have passed before we got to the 
scene of the killing. The night was clear, 
and the skies seemed fairly palpitating with 
stars, the place was an open, level prairie, 
but though we looked about for some time 
we could see nothing. But there could be no 
doubt as to who, or what, the invisible prowl- 
er was, and the great tracks in evidence the 
next morning were not necessary to fix the 
responsibility. Only the Grizzly’s paw with 
its terrible nails, as long as human fingers 





Cliff Dweller Ruins in Southwestern Colorado. 


and strong as steel, could have struck the 
blow. 

But here was an instance where the griz- 
zly was not disposed to force a quarrel. This 
one must have both heard and seen us as 
we approached, and could not have been far 
when he got to the dog he had killed. It was 
plain that he avoided us. 

These cases, however, as it is not neces- 
sary to repeat, were exceptions to the rule. 
In each of them youthful rashness—perhaps 
foolhardiness would be the better word— 
was only equalled by the good luck of find- 
ing the bear in a non-combative mood very 
foreign to his habitual temper. They only 
show that the grizzly has his moods and is 
subject occasionally to irregularities—ner- 
vous, perhaps—such as are known to affect 
other animals, not excepting man himself. 

The rule is that the grizzly will fight, and 
that without waiting for the dropping of the 
traditional hat. 




















Suspicion. 


By A. G, Wallihan. 




















RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. 


By A. E. LYNCH. 


HE power of the human eye 
over animals has often 
been proved but it doesn’t 
work on all occasions as 
scheduled. I remember 
reading, a long time ago, 
that the great lion tamer 
Van Amburg was once 
seated in a saloon when 
one of his friends asked 
him how it was possible 
to control wild animals as 
he did. He answered it 
was simply by the power 
of his eye; that if he kept 
his eyes fixed on those of 

animals that he could control them; he 

even asserted that he had the same power 
over man, and on his friend expressing 
some doubt, exclaimed, “Do you see that 
man at the end of the room? I can bring 
him over here in two minutes.” He fixed 
his eyes on the man, who, after a few sec- 
ords became perciptibly uneasy and rose 
from his seat and walked across the room 
with his eyes fixed on Van Amburg as if 
fascinated. He approached within arms’ 
length of the tamer when suddenly his right 
fist shot out and landed between the eyes 
of the master of the king of beasts, sending 
him, chair and all, to the floor with a crash. 

*“T guess you'll know me again, young fel- 

low,” said the man as he turned quietly and 

resumed his seat. 

The above always reminds me of the 
story the governor told me about a some- 
what simlar experience with a_ bulldog. 
When he was secretary of a western terri- 
tory, now a state, he drove into the coun- 
try one day to visit the stock farm of a 
friend of his. He had a passion for horse- 
flesh and would travel almost any distance 
to see a valuable animal. Of these his 
friend possessed several, among them es- 
pecially one very fine stallion. The gover- 
nor was a veteran of the Civil War, during 
which conflict he had to use the lines writ- 
ten on the Marquis of Anglesea: 





Although he never ran away 
“He gave the foe leg bail.”’ 


lost a limb which he left on a southern 
battlefield; in fact a fragment of a shell 
had carried away part of one of his legs, 
but he had such an excellent artificial limb 
the loss was scarcely perceptible. 

When they reached the farm, while his 
friend was unhitching, he said: “I guess I'll 
go in and see the stallion while you get 
ready.” “You had better not, for there is 
a bulldog in the stall,” replied his friend. 
“Oh, I’m not afraid; no dog will touch me 
if I fix my eye on him,” rejoined the gover- 
nor. As he opened the door of the stable 
a deep growl from a bulldog lying in the 
corner announced to him it was time to use 
his magnetic power. As the animal rose, 
showing its teeth, the governor fixed his 
eagle eye upon him and the brute ceased 
growling. Supposing that he had him com- 
pletely under his control he made a step 
forward, but, tripping over a six-inch sill 
which he had not noticed, he dropped his 
eyes for a moment and that moment was 
sufficient; with a deep growl the dog was 
upon him and seized his game foot. The 
governor closed the door as tightly as pos- 
sible but the dog held on like grim death. 
The tug-of-war continued for a few mo- 
ments and then the straps gave way and the 
dog retired to his old corner with the gov- 
ernor’s leg, which he proceeded to gnaw, 
not much to his satisfaction, I presume. 
The governor withdrew his shattered and 
tattered forces and called on his laughing 
friend for reinforcements. The latter, hav- 
ing the countersign, entered the enemy’s 
encampment and recovered the captured 
leg, which, when the straps were repaired. 
was as good as new. I have often wondered 
which was the more astonished of the two, 
the governor at his failure of his hypnotic 
eye or the dog at the toughness of the west- 
ern government official. 

* * om 

An Indian and a skeleton suddenly in- 
troduced to each other were the cause of a 
mutiny which might have resulted in se- 
rious trouble. and loss of life. Practical 
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jokes are at best foolish, and sometimes 
dangerous things to indulge in. The trou- 
ble is that people don’t know when they 
are loaded. The hospital steward at Camp 
was about to be discharged and he was 
occupied in turning over the property to 
his successor, who had just arrived at the 
post. My readers, when they have heard 
the story, will not need to be told it wasn’t 
I, as they know already that I was incapa- 
ble of indulging in such tricks. While they 
were working away taking inventory an 
Indian scout came in and demanded to have 
a big black tooth pulled, which he declared 
to be “‘mug mala.” The old steward left him 
sitting in the dispensary while he came 
back to the storeroom in which they had 
been working, and divulged to his friend 
a scheme which he had concocted to have 
some fun with Mr. Indian. It seems that 
there was an articulated skeleton boxed up 
in the cellar which belonged to the post 
surgeon; this they brought up stairs and, 
fastening its head to a fishing pole, which 
they tied to the leg of a table, they laid it 
on the floor and held it in position by means 
of a string drawn through a small staple, 
the other end of which string hospital stew- 
ard No. 2 held in his hand Wile assum- 
ing a careless posture on a chair to one 
side. The old hospital steward, after first 
carefully covering the skeleton with a cloth 
called in the scout and placed him in a chair 
opposite the table, then proceeding to ex- 
tract the molar, which proved to be a diffi- 
cult task; at length, however, it yielded, 
but at the same instant that it was jerked 
from his jaw the string was liberated and 
the skeleton sprang into the air before the 
Indian’s face, dancing a weird and fantastic 
dance to the rattling of its own bones. The 
Indian gave a yell of pain and terror and 
“stood not on the order of his going, but 
went at once” through the window without 
performing the ceremony of opening it; in 
fact he carried the glass and all through 
with a violent crash. Hastily consigning 
the skeleton to its box in the cellar and 
removing the broken glass the stewards re- 
sumed their occupation, trying to appear 
as unconcerned as possible, although they 
were on the qui vive for the storm which 





they knew was brewing. They had not long 
to wait, for presently the Imdian scout be- 


gan to gather and circle around the build- 
ings, with their squaws and pappposes, 
gesticulating violently, jabbering away at 
a great rate and making threatening ges- 
tures at the building from which, however, 
they kept a safe distance. After a while 
some of the bolder ones commenced to throw 
stones and the others, taking courage, fol- 
lowed their example. This operation was 
carried on so successfully that before the 
guard reached the spot there was scarcely 
a whole pane of glass in the hospital. Even 
their presence failed to quell the disturbance 
and it was only when the commanding 
officer ordered the long roll sounded and 
the three companies surrounded the refrac- 
tory scouts that peace was restored, their 
officers put under arrest and the rest of 
them, with their camp following, sent back 
to their station outside the garrison and a 
picket line established to prevent their re- 
turn. The commanding officer immediately 
commenced an inquiry at the adjutant’s 
office into the cause of the disturbance, but 
his success was not very great. The stew- 
ards, who were summoned before him, gave 
a circumstantial account of an Indian hav- 
ing come with the toothache and requesting 
to have the troublesome grinder drawn; at 
the moment they did so he sprang from the 
chair and jumped through the window. They, 
however, totally omitted all mention of the 
skeleton, and the Indian, when questioned, 
could only make gestures as of something 
coming from the ground and repeat “Diablo, 
devil, devil”; cross-examination could get no 
more than this from him. As nothing fur- 
ther could be elicited the commanding officer 
closed the proceedings and went off mutter- 
ing something about “tis win’ (Apache 
spirits) and toothache. The post surgeon, 
however, stopped the steward at the door 
of the office and said: “I went you to tell 
me all about this after.the excitement has 
blown over. I am sure you have been up to 
some Of your old tricks, but I am glad I 
don’t know now.” 
* * * 

The cremation of an Indian is rather a 
curious spectacle and I first witnessed it 
under the following circumstances. Dr. L— 
and I were summoned one day to attend an 
Indian who had been carried into camp 
by his relatives in the hope that the white 
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doctor might do him some good. The doc- 
tor decided that it was a case of intussus- 
ception of the bowels, and, as it was late, 
gave him some remedies calculated to re- 
lieve him, and decided, if necessary, to 
operate the next day. But the next day the 
Indian was no more. The medicine men 
had got in their deadly work; one of them 
had seated himself by the patient’s head 
and pounded a drum continuously, whilst 
another kept up a constant chant and per- 
formed various incantations, finally ending 
up by dancing on the unfortunate man’s 
stomach, which form of compound cathartic 
proving too strong for the poor devil’s con- 
s‘itution, he gave up the ghost. We were 
invited to attend the ceremony of crema- 
tion, which was to take place at 2 o’clock 
that afternoon on the river bottom. When 
we arrived there we saw a pile of corded 
weod on which was laid the body of the 
deceased and then more wood placed on 
top of it; all his earthly possessions except 
his live stock were also thrown on. Four 
horses and several dogs were brought out 
and carefully clubbed to death, skinned, 
dressed and quartered whilst warm and car- 
ried to the different rancheries of the tribe, 
whilst those who were not detailed on that 
business greedily devoured the offal. The 
appetizing sight of an old Indian with a 
long string of the “outer cuticle of a bologna 
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sausage” pending from his mouth but rapid- 
ly disappearing within its depths gave a 
weird solemnity to the scene. Then a light 
was applied to the funeral pyre and the 
dance of death began. First came the wife 
and children, then the brother and other 
relations according, to their degree of con- 
sanguinity. They circled around the fire 
singing a monotonous chant and kept this 
up till the body was reduced to ashes. In 
the meantime they took their garments off 
one by one and threw them on the fire till 
the men were clothed only in a breech clout 
and the women in the bark petticoat of the 
tribe. Then each one commenced to cut off 
portions of hair from the one in front of 
him or her and throw it in the fire, the 
amount of hair contributed as an offering 
to the manes of the departed was propor- 
tioned by the relationship, the wife and 
children having their hair cropped close to 
the scalp, while the contribution of the 
more distant relation dwindled down to 
about an inch. After the fire had burned 
out they remained sitting around the ashes 
chanting songs until they were sufficiently 
cool; if the wind was favorable and blew 
in the direction of the Needles they cast the 
ashes into.the air, for it was the supersti- 
tion of the Indians that the spirits of the 
departed hovered around these peaks. 


A NORTH WOODS MESSAGE. 


Here's a word from the North Woods—a senti- 
ment free, 
On the bark of the tree whence it grew. 
And as close to the heart is its message to me. 
Which, my dear ones, it bears unto you. 


And as fair and as soft as the whispering deeps 
Where these evergreen canopies are, 
Is the pulse of the heart where the sentinel 
sleeps 
That hath guarded my love from afar. 


E’en the wild things of Nature—the call of the 
moose, 
And the snarl of the wolf in his lair— 
Seem to charm the dim echoes to love’s tender 
use, 
And to harbor its sentiment fair. 


Though aware of the monster that lurks on the 
ledge, 
With the power to maim and destroy, 
There's a charm o’er the scene, in the sign of a 
pledge 


That for me holds a surfeit of joy. 


For the voice of the woodland’s a song in my 
heart, 
With a measure of pleasure to be; 
At the end of the trail, where I wander apart, 
That shall bring back my loved ones to me. 


FRANK C. RIEHL. 
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A CANVAS HOUSE. 


By GERTRUDE MUNSON HULST. 


We lived in the midst of a large city, 
Phebe and I, where the electric cars went 
clanging past our house day and night and 
the dust from a thousand scurrying feet 
rolled up in odious volumes to our windows; 
where the heat was so intense that we 
passed mcre than half our slumber time in 
tossing restlessly and arose in the gray 
dawn of another lurid, dusty, noisy day. 

What wonder, then, that on a certain 
glaring afternoon we boarded one of those 
same electric cars that had tortured our 
waking hours and helped to rob our nights 
of sleep, and allowed ourselves to be whirled 
away past the tall brick houses, the tumble- 
down shacks, and the stately but crowded 
homes of the wealthier classes? What won- 
der that when the houses became more 
straggling till at last the delight of the 
green, open fields burst upon us and we 
drew deep breaths of unpolluted air, we 
gasped with one accord: “We must get out 
into the country this summer!” 

So it happened that a few days later 
there rose on the side of a gently sloping 
hill, which ascended from a wide, blue lake, 
a snow-white canvas house, near enough to 
the car line so that I could catch up my coat, 
and, by a mighty spurt of speed, reach the 
car after it had come in sight, yet far 
enough away to be shielded from the curious 
eyes of the trolley passengers by a field of 
green alfalfa and waving grasses—grasses 
as high as my head, all dappled with wink- 
ing, gold-petaled sunflowers. 

The spreading branches of a half dozen 
cottonwoods cast a cool shade over our tent, 
and formed a pleasing instrument for the 
sweet, straying touch of the wind. Here 
the birds gather for their matin and vesper 
songs, and often the glad hush of a glorious 
day is broken by the bursting joy of some 
wee songster perched on a waving, topmost 
branch. The birds have accepted us for 
their friends; they furnish us a merry or- 
chestra and their soloists have notes of 
unsurpassed sweetness—notes which Phebe 
declares those great human singers, who 
have all the world for an audience and 
whose songs are paid for at fabulous prices, 


can not rival. 
only partakers. 

Wild flowers grow in abundance at our 
door, and among them flit butterfli+s gor- 
geous of wing, outshining other oney- 
seekers and alienating the affections »f the 
wives of the musical bee. The lake is beau- 
tiful in its blue shimmering, where we 
glimpse among the trees, and away over ; 
the distance are purple ranges of vast 
mountains. 


It is all free, but we are the 


So the days greet us—tender, dreaming, 
sun-crowned days! And with equal beauty 
they melt into the tranquil night. Where the 
sun has hid his face behind the mountains 
bursts a mystic golden fire! Twilight sings 
her lullaby, and one by one the faint, sweet 
chirpings of the birdlings cease; the butter- 
flies have closed their rainbow wings and 
slumber in the flowers. The dancing leaves 
have grown weary, and from their verdant 
sheen no longer throw back laughing glances 
at the sun. Slowly the trees are changing 
to tall giants, black and sombre against the 
darkening sky. And now come forth those 
little, evil creatures, nor mouse nor bird, 
but a strange hybrid of the day and night— 
the bats. Hark! Do you hear the solemn 
chanting of the frogs? 

Our tent has become a huge glow-worm; 
the mysterious moon and the myriad stars 
are threading the dusk with silver beams. 
From our vantage point full half a thou- 
sand feet above the city we look down upon 
its million twinkling lights. Out of that 
mass of brightness, winding their sinuous 
way, creep the electric cars. We watch them 
climb the heights till at length they gain 
the shore of the lake, whence their reflec- 
tion shines distorted fromi the water. The 
wind catches up and bears to us a snatch 
of song or laughter from the little pleasure 
craft that are skimming about on that 
crystal sheet, and now and ‘then, in weird 
contrast, sounds the deep, vibrating roar of 
the lions at the zoo, while we two, alone 
together, unheard listeners and unseen ob- 
servers, nestle comfortably in our ham- 
mock and, sighing happily, say to each 


other we are glad it is all some distance 
away. 
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SOME EXPEDIENTS. 


By RUPE 


GREAT many persons are 
debarred from venturing 
into the woods by their 
dread of some inopportune 
happening. Such will never 
consent to making an ex- 
tended trip beyond the far- 
thest confines of civilization 
for fear that some accident 
may occur when help is not 
at hand. Now, of course, 
when one leaves society be- 
hind he sacrifices many con- 
veniences and advantages, 
and takes his chances of being able to do 
without them. Not the least of these, is the 
services of the physician. Serious mishaps 
are likely to occur at any time, when his 
services are invaluable. Many a man has 
died in the woods from a severe wound or 
sudden illness, when if the doctor had been 
within reach he might have been able to 
save him. 

But accidents are likely to fall out in any 
event. No matter whether we are riding on 
the rail, or behind a spirited horse, or even 
walking along the well beaten pathways of 
the town, we are never safe from harm. The 
element of danger is present wherever we 
go and whatever we do. We cannot escape 
it; and on the whole, a person is ordina- 
rily as safe in the woods as anywhere. 

If serious misadventure should come to 
one, there are still remedies and expedients 
to which he can resort. even here. Some of 
them are as follows: 

Sprained Foot.—Not infrequently, in walk- 
ing over rough and uncertain ground in the 
woods, a sprain of the foot or ankle results 
from an awkward fall, and sometimes may 
prove the source of much pain and suffer- 
ing. In such case, bathe the part in tepid 
water, as this is about all that can be done 
for such a bruise under the circumstances. 
A bough from a neighboring tree can be 
made to serve as a crutch with good results, 
or if this is lacking, the gun, muzzle down, 
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with the load removed, will enable one to 
make his way to camp without much added 
suffering. Remain quiet until the swelling 
and soreness disappear. 

Scalds and Burns.—The likelihood of one’s 
suffering from burns from time to time in 
camp is ever present, especially while trying 
to cook, if one has not had experience at it. 
These, though not dangerous, often prove 
painful and distressing. They should be 
treated with oil of some kind. If no oint- 
ment or salve is at hand for such occasions, 
the bottle of sperm oil brought along for 
preserving the gun from rusting will prove 
worth its weight in gold, and a very helpful 
and soothing remedy, as it excludes the air 
from the injured surface of the skin, and so 
assuages the pain. 

Colds.—On going into the woods, some are 
subject to colds, being unaccustomed to the 
open air. The best mode of treating them 
is to be careful to keep the body always 
warm and the feet dry. A cold will not 
trouble one long who pays sufficient atten- 
tion to these precautions. Never sleep or lie 
on the damp ground at night, but upon a 
generaous pile of browse instead, with 
enough blankets over you to keep you thor- 
oughly warm and comfortable. The best 
possible cure is prevention after this fashion. 

Poisoning.—In going and coming in the 
woods, and especially in the swamps and low 
lands, one is quite likely to be poisoned with 
dog wood or poison ivy. But there is noth- 
ing serious about these cases, and almost 
any skin wash or lotion will soon bring re- 
lief. 

Poisoning from eating improper food, how- 
ever, is quite another matter. Many per- 
sons when in the woods insist upon eating 
mushrooms. This is well enough, provided 
one is sufficiently posted to be able to dis- 
tinguish this plant from the poisonous va- 
rieties of toadstools, some of which vary 
closely resemble mushrooms in appearance. 
But it is a dangerous practice, as many 
have found to their sorrow. One who has 
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accidentally become poisoned thus soon be- 
gins to display symptoms of it. He experi- 
ences feverishness and thirst, appears as 
one intoxicated, has illusions of sense, the 
pupils of the eyes dilate, and the sufferer 
complains of severe pains and irritation in 
the stomah and bowels, accompanied with 
a choking sensation in the throat; ending 
in spasms and convulsions in fatal cases. 
The only cure is to cause vomiting, which 
can be done by running the finger down the 
throat, or by administering tepid water in 
large mouthfuls. When once the stomach 
has been relieved of its unwholesome con- 
tents, relief follows immediately. The prin- 
cipal thing is to be prepared to understand 
the meaning of the symptoms, and to bear 
the remedy in mind for instant use. 

Cases of poisoning from eating common 
mussels are also frequent in camp. The 
symptoms are much the same—a feeling of 
great heat, dryness and weight in the stom- 
ach, with burning of the skin, accompanied 
by a breaking out something like nettle rash, 


and excessive internal pain. The remedy 
is the same as in the former case. 
Sunstroke.—Sunstroke and fainting spells 
are occasionly experienced by the delicate 
and inexperienced city dweller while in the 
woods in the heated term. His enthusiasm 
and the excitement of this new life carry 
him beyond the bounds of his strength while 
he is unaware, and overstrained nature is 
driven to administer a rebuke. A dash of 
cold water in the face will restore one, but 
over-exertion should not be permitted again. 
Wounds.—The treatment of wounds is in 
any case a delicate matter. If an artery has 
been severed, the situation is critical. The 
modes of dressing ‘slight wounds, and of 
stopping the flow of blood from an artery 
with tightly drawn bandages, as with a 
knotted handkerchief, are familiar with all. 
But it would be an excellent idea for one 
who is in the habit of spending much time 
in the woods, if he counts a practicing phy- 
sician among his friends, to get him to show 
him just how a bad wound is treated and 
dressed. Such training might prove of in- 
estimable value to him in case of accident. 
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THE HARD-LUCH TRAIL. 


(Describing a Trip from Grand Junction, Colo., to Flagstaff, Ariz.) 


By LYNN S. HENNICOTT. 


E. WERE “BROKE” my 
partner and I. After work- 
ing all summer on a cow 
ranch in the Blacktail val- 
ley country, we had taken 
our pay, part in cash, and 
the balance in four horses, 
three saddles and a pack 
outfit, and “hit the trail” 
for the nearest town, 
where, cowboy fashion, we 
had “blown” our _hard- 
earned coin. 

We determined to take a 
try at that “long shot” of 
daring prospectors, the 
Lost Gold Mine of the Navajos. My partner 
had a “hunch” from an old prospector, who 
claimed to have located it, but had been 
driven out by the Indians, barely escaping 
with his life, and had never had nerve to 
return. 

By seling one broncho we realized enough 
money to buy “grub” for four weeks, and 
started southwest down the Grand river, 
through the Mormon country. 

My partner was a half Mexican, Eduardo 
Moreno, thirty-five years of age, and an ex- 
perienced cowboy, miner and trailer. Born 
in Tucson, Arizona, he nad spent all his life 
roaming the mountains and valleys of the 
west. I was a tenderfoot, that is, I had not 
yet killed a’ deer or mountain lion, and had 
come from the East but one year before ta 
try ranching. 

We had a good outfit. Each man had his 
broncho and saddle and our pack horse car- 
ried a small tent, blankets, an ax, pick and 
shovel, a shot-gun, a rifle and ammunition, 
frying pans, bake oven, coffee pot, etc., and 
the “grub.” For horse feed, we depended 
mostly on “picking,” with an _ occasional 
feed of alfalfa from some rancher’s stack. 
Each of us carried a Colt’s automatic eight- 
shot pistol and were dressed in corduroy 
hunting suits. 





A three-week’s ride brought us to Bluff 
City, on the San Juan river in Southern 
Utah, and nearly on the northern border of 
the Navajo Indian reservation, which is in 
Northern Arizona. This was about two 
weeks before Christmas. We laid over two 
days to rest our stock and complete pur out- 
fit. While there an old, gray haired man 
told us the story of the Lost Gold Mine. 
While differing from the story, as we had 
heard it, it is probably more authentic. 





When Bluff City, on the northern boun- 
dary of the Navajo reservation, was but a 
small Indian trading post, one day in July, 
two Indians brought in from the desert 
a white man apparently dying from thirst. 
They said they had found him by his dead 
pack burro, about ten miles out. He was 
given water, but would not eat. In his 
pocket they found a flour sack in which 
was a small fortune in a dark, reddish gold. 
The man lapsed into consciousness for sev- 
eral hours and when he came to, seemed to 
be out of his head. They made an effort to 
learn from him where he had gotten the 
gold. It was gathered from his wild talk 
that the deposit was very large, and that 
it was distant one day’s ride from a certain 
immense, slender black rock. or needle, 
known to the Indians as El Capitan. They 
could not determine in what direction. The 
man died the next day. It was found later 
that he had stopped at Fort Defiance in the 
southern corner of the reservation, one 
month before, to get flour. But nothing 
more was ever found out. 

A party started with Indian trailers, from 
Bluff, and followed his trail to the Black 
Needle, but could not trace it further, as the 
country for miles around is all rock and an 
unshod animal leaves no trail. Since that 
time, many outfits have started, both from 
the north and the south edges of the re- 
serve, and most of them have returned un-~ 
successful and with stories of hardship and 
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suffering. Some have never returned. Some- 
where in that vast stretch of desolate rock 
and sand coutnry lie many fortunes in gold 
ready to be picked up. The Indians seem 
to have made no effort, nor taken any in- 
terest in finding the mine. A Navajo does 
not seem to care for gold. 





Though the men at Bluff tried to dis- 
suade us, we were more than ever resolved 
to make the attempt. We bought 150 pounds 
of oats, as they told us we could not reckon 
on finding grass for our horses. An Indian 
who herded sheep near the town, and 
spoke English, was said to know all the 
trails. We hunted him up and he promised 
to go with us next morning as guide, for 
two “sleeps” at the rate of $1 per day. He 
made elaborate maps for us in the sand, 
showing water-holes, etc. As he did not 
show up the next morning, we started with- 
out him and forded the San Juan river a 
few miles west of town. There is consider- 
able quicksand here, but, by trusting the 
horses, we got through safely. 

Our trail now led south toward the 
Gothic Wash, through a desolate country, 
with long stretches of waterless sand piain, 
the only vegetation being patches of sand 
brush. To the south we could see a low 
range of rim rock or comb. Looking back- 
ward, far to the north, we could see the Elk 
ridge in San Juan county, Utah. 

My partner now began to instruct me in 
the details of pathfinding, how to tell the 
tracks of sheep, mustang, shod and unshod 
horses, burro and mule, which way travel- 
ing, and if traveling towards water, etc. It 
is marvelous what an experienced trailer 
can deduce from a few faint traces in the 
sand. It is also useful to be able to judge 
the probable age of a track.. For example: 
A wagon track in sand, if protected from 
the wind, may look quite fresh for years, 
while one exposed to the wind may be ob- 
literated in one day. A piece of rope or a 
handful of grain, dropped from the pack of 
one going before, may tell much to the ex- 
perienced plainsman. When the stars came 
out, I was shown, how, by a glance at the 
heavens, in any direction, to determine the 
direction of our course. 

That night, we reached the wash and 
found plenty of good water and fire-wood. 
We camped in a sort of natural corral, three 
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sides of rock; the fourth some Indian had 
fenced and had built him a shack of tulies 
and raised a little corn. There were three 
sickly looking burros and near the hut was 
an old Navajo saddle which had apparently 
been unused for a long time. No one came 
forth to look at us, so we decided the ranch 
was deserted, and pitched camp under some 
shelving rock where there was a quantity 
of corn husks. 

When we untied our horses in the morn- 
ing, behind a rock, I found the dead body of 
an Indian half eaten by coyotes. I was more 
than willing when my partner cried ‘“Vam- 
oose,” to strike the trail, as I had heard 
much of the ravages of smallpox on the re- 
serve. 

Climbing a steep hill and making a 
sharp angle to the right, our trail now led 
southwest over a sort of red sandstone, so 
soft that the trail was easily discernible; 
but after a few hours of this dreary ride 
the formation changed to a brownish gran- 
ite. Silently we rode on and on, with our 
eyes intent on the fading trail and both of 
us probably realizing the seriousness of our 
position and the fact that we were in a 
land seldom seen by white men; also that 
there was a limit to our provisions and 
that water was scarce. Of the Indians, we 
had seen few, but there was great doubt as 
to their friendliness. Certainly we were at 
a disadvantage in their country. 

A sudden, muttered, Mexican curse from 
my “companero” and I looked up to see him 
dismounted and intently studying the dim 
traces on the hard rock. “Lost the trail.” 
Those who have “been there” can realize 
the feelings of one in such a situation. 
The unshod mustangs had left little trace 
in that hard rock. Instead of doubling 
back, as my partner had taught me to do, 
in such a case, for some reason, he began 
circling and I could do no better than fol- 
low. 

Whether we would ever again have 
found the trail, I know not, but an Indian, 
who seemed to have sprung from the 
ground, was yelling to us from the distant 
“comb.” We waited for him to approach. 
He was a sheep-herder and wore a suit of 
white cotton and the ever-present bright- 
colored blanket and red “banda” around 
the hair. We tried to talk with him, using 
Spanish and what little Ute we knew, but 
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he either could not or would not under-’ 


stand. We showed him money and tried to 
hire him as guide for a short distance. He 
seemed to understand and went away for a 
short time, returning soon with his little 
pinto pony and a boy whom he left with 
the sheep. He led us in a few hours to a 
small Indian village. 

Just after arriving there, we saw the 
only big game we met on the reserve, a 
big mountain lion. We were now going into 
the Indian village, which was composed of 
a dozen tepees and one small adobe hut. 
Our guide wisappeared in the adobe hut, and 
we made camp by a small spring a few 
hundred yards from the village. After sup- 
per the Indians came down to our camp fire 
to visit us. We gave the bucks tobacco to 
smoke and my partner amused them with a 
few tricks in magic which seemed to delight 
them immensely. Several of the bucks 
seemed sulky, however, and our friendly ef- 
forts availed nothing. We were feeling far 
from tranquil, but did our best not to show 
any fear before them. We made down our 
bed and crawled in, leaving our guns loaded 
and within .easy reach. The two oldest 
horses we had hoppled, leaving the young 
mare to run free. Shortly after midnight 
we were awakened by the snorting of old 
Levi. We got up and saw that five or six 
Indians were making an attempt to run off 
our little filly. They were between us and 
the comb to the east and seemed to be un- 
armed. We grabbed our guns and went for 
them. They disappeared in the darkness 
over the comb. We tied the filly up and I 
stood watch until daybreak, for I was too 
nervous to sleep. By daybreak we were 
packed and on the trail, still heading south- 
west, for we did not care for a further in- 
terview with our copper-colored friends. 

A few hours’ ride brought us in sight 
of the famous “Black Needle.” I will never 
forget the sight when we reached the base 
of the needle—that great, tall, slender spire 
towering there like an ever-watchful senti- 
nel. The twilight made it seem more grim, 
desolate and impressive. Near the base 
were two graves, piled high with rocks and 
each with a large rock for a headstone. A 
couple of hundred yards to the left were 
the remains of a hut built of stone and a 
broken wagon wheel lying near. My part- 


ner said these were white men’s traces, not 
those of Indians. 

We dismounted to drink from a little 
basin under some shelving rock. Stretched 
near was a man’s skeleton, and by his side 
three empty cartridges, Winchester .40-82. 
There was little water in the hole—probably 
in summer it was completely dry. It was 
certainly a depressing place to camp, but 
we had come a long way and were tired. 

We spent four days near the needle pros- 
pecting and following up blind trails and 
trying to find the lost mine from the point- 
ers Moreno had gotten from the old pros- 
pector. 

That night, when we_ returned, tird 
and disgusted, to our camp near the Needle, 
we found that some animal had been at our 
provisions. We had left them, as usual, 
in the alforquis, with the canvas and our 
bedding laid upon them. The bacon was 
gone and the flour spilled for fifty yards 
around on the sand. My partner swore sav- 
agely. I felt rather pale. 

We consulted and decided that we had 
best break for Tuba City, probably our 
nearest point. At best we had a long, hard 
ride before us. Fortunately, we had yet 
some oats for our horses. We referred to 
our map and decided our course would be 
due west. We rode sixty-five miles that day 
and made a dry camp. We fed our ponies 
about a third of the oats remaining and 
had our last can of tomatoes for supper. 
We could not make coffee, as we had no 
water. The ponies were evidently suffering 
from thirst. There was only rabbit brush to 
burn and very little of that. The next day 
at noon, we struck a pool of alkali water. 
It tasted good to us. We had coffee that 
night and ate a half pound of canned beet. 
This left us with one-half pound of coffee and 
a small can of beans. In the morning we 
ate the beans and gave the ponies the re- 
maining oats, and let them drink their fill. 
We had lost our half-gallon syrup can, so 
filled the coffee pot, all we nad in the way 
of a canteen, with water. 

We rode hard until noon, but found no 
water; we made some coffee, and the horses 
found a little grass. It began to look as if 
we were lost again. We tightened our 
belts and lit our pipes—we had plenty of 


tobacco and that killed our hunger some. 
We looked for water, without success, till 
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dark, and then lay down to sleep, too tired 
to even build a fire. 

I awoke at sunrise, made a hasty calcula- 
tion, and found it was Christmas Day. I 
awoke my “pard” and cried, “Merry Christ- 
mas, Ed!” He muttered something about 
there being no need of “rubbing it in” and 
we saddled up and continued our way to- 
ward the sun-set. Perhaps it was the last 
we should ever see; the horses were show- 
ing signs of breaking down. I had never 
spent such a Christmas before! If the 
horses could only stand it we could hold 
onto the pommels of the saddles, and by 
riding toward that beautiful sun-sent, get 
out alive. But they were growing weaker 
and weaker. My brave bay filly was softer 
than the others and already lagged behind. 
My companion spoke seldom, his gaze in- 
tent for signs of water; when he did, it was 
to try to cheer me, but his voice broke. 
Then for the first time did I become fright- 
ened. If this experienced explorer was wor- 
ried it was not without cause! 

We passed a number of ancient § cave 
dwellings; they were high up in the comb. 
We would not have stopped to look in any 
case. We were on our last desperate ride 
for water. We were now climbing a small 
hill or “loma,” my partner called it. . 

My “companero” turned in the saddle. 

“Maybe so you get out and no me,” he said 
brokenly, and handed me his old _ silver 
watch with his name engraved on it. I 
gave him my hunting knife. We had ex- 
changed Christmas presents. 

“Always toward the sun,” he said, and 
we pushed on. We reached the top of the 
hill and below us, not more than a quarter 


of a mile, was a small corrugated iron 
building, surrounded by a stockade! It was 
a wild stampede from there on. The old 
pack-horse stumbled many times, but was 
up again like a flash. There was a pool of 
water by the “‘shack” and we waded in. A 
Kentucky gentleman came out from the 
stockade and said: 

“Come in, boys, and eat Christmas dinner 
with me. I’ve just killed a chicken!” We 
ate without bothering about formalities. 
The horses were eating Indian corn in the 
corral. It was one of the happiest Christ- 
mas evenings that I had ever spent. The 
man was an Indian trader, under a con- 
cession from the government. He said we 
were one day’s ride from Tuba, and that we 
were lucky to get out alive, as the Navajos 
still kill to get the outfit, when there are 
only a few in a party. 

We rode through the Painted desert to 
Tuba the next day. The town was having 
a smallpox epidemic and we got no supplies, 
but we had obtained enough from the trader. 
We had hard riaing for two days, through 
a rough, broken country, with deep arroyas 
and canons. Then we came into the beau- 
tiful timber reserve, handsomer than a park 
and patrolled by United States rangers, who 
place mile posts along the roads, put put 
fires, and keep the water holes open. We 
camped three days to rest at MHarlin’s 
ranch, near Agassiz peak, in the San Fran- 
cisco mountains, and rode into Flagstaff for 
New Year’s dinner. Here we disbanded, my 
partner going to work on a cattle ranch and 
I to Southern California. 

It was truly a trip, “sweeter in remem- 
brance than in the experience.” 
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Carlos Gove, 


who died July 14, 1900, at 


Rive Old Age of 83. 








By W. P. Jack 
the Veteran Sportsman of the Rockies, 


the 


A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 


By GRIZZLY B. 


Having secretly come into possession. of 
the password to the Hot-Air Club, Denver’s 
famous piscatorial prevarication § society, 
which holds nightly orgies at Paul Steuck’s 
store, 1659 Lawrence street, I proceeded to 
secrete myself in a corner of the room be- 
hind the gun racks (for, although I had 
passed the ordeal of admission, I knew not 
how many high signs, grips and grimaces it 
was necessary to know in order to pass to 
the throne of the highest degree). 

Paul Steuck was the first to enter the 
sacred chamber, being followed by John 
Lehrritter, Dave Lees, Harry Bostwick and 
Seymour Warren. ‘there were already in 
the room Charley Younkman and George 
Schoyen. A few other notables entered 
later, including E. B. Hepburn, the veteran 


Colorado pioneer, who had been visiting in 


the city, and was present on invitation of 
Mr. Schoyen. After the awarding of medals 
for the biggest lies told at the last meeting, 
and the usual preliminary proceeding of 
calling on the president and secretary re- 
spectively for a recitation of their greatest 
imaginative tales, it was moved that the 
balance of the evening be given over to 
legitimate reminiscenses of actual occur- 
rences., 

“You are not going to disrupt the organ- 
ization, I hope,” interposed John Lehrritter, 
on hearing of this motion. 

“Just for this one meeting,” protested 
George Schoyen. “We have never as yet 
given up any time to active research along 
the lines of substantial and fully authenti- 
cated veracity, and I believe the change will 
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A Diagram of 27 shots made Consecutively at a distance of 40 rods 


By Carlos Gove, April 25, 1863. 
(Measuring from center to center 31 inches) 


do our members good.” So Mr. 
motion was carried. 

It became breezed about that Mr. Hepburn 
was a close friend of the late Carlos Gove, 
probably the first man who ever repaired 
a rifle or shot with any degree of skill iz 
Colorado. 

“Yes, I knew Gove well,” said Mr. Hep 
burn in answer to a question requesting an 
account of some of the old frontiersman’s 
history. “In fact, wnen I was running a 
grocery store on Blake street, near Cherry 
creek, in 62, Gove made arrangements with 
me to put up a machine bench in my store, 
where he repaired guns and rifles until he 
later removed to better quarters on Fifteenth 
between: Blake and Market streets. I had 
come to Denver myself in ’60, and, learning 
that Gove was from my native state (Iowa), 


Schoyen’s 


I readily formed a close acquaintance with 
him. He informed me that during the fifties 
he was government gunsmith in Iowa ior the 
Indians, and that he fought in the Seminole 
war in Florida under Usceola. I therefore 
realized that I had formed the acquaint- 
ance of a very interesting man, and lost no 
opportunity to encourage the friendly rela- 
tions. 

‘Gove was certainly a character if there 
ever was one,” continued Mr. Hepburn. “He 
was a man of the most retiring habits, whose 
only amusement and recreation was with his 
gun. He was one of the best rifle shots I 
ever met and was so devoted to his sport 
that if he was ever found absent from home 
or business (to both of which he clung with 
the fondest and firmest ties) it would always 
be known that ne was off shooting. He 
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never used tobacco nor whisky, which 
stamped him at that ..me in these parts as 
somewhat of a curiosity. 

“He once related to me the following anec- 
dote concerning Senator Dodge (after whom 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, was named): Dodge, at 
the close of the Black Hawk war (in which 
Gove participated) was holding a council 
with the Indians at Bad Axe, Wisconsin, af- 
ter the redskins had been subdued. The gen 
eral was a very pompous individual under or- 
dinary circumstances, but in this instance, 
having a grand victory to cause him some 
egotism, he naturally felt very much ‘swelled 
up,’ as the saying goes. He was anxious to 
impress upon the Indians the full extent of 
the utter futility and foolhardiness of their 
presuming to further antagonize Uncle Sam 
or his army. So it happened that in the 
course of his conference with the Indians he 
used the following words in one of his com- 
munications with the chief: ‘You must re- 
member that I am as brave as Julius Caesar 
and as powerful as Jesus Christ.’ He was, 
however, much chagrinned to have the inter- 
preter return bearing the information that 
the chief ‘didn’t know Julius Caesar and 
didn’t give a damn for Jesus Christ.’ 

“He was a thoroughbred when it came to 
sport, and thought no more of shooting a 
match for $100 to $500 a side than one of 
our latter-day sportsmen do of going into a 
little sweepstake event. In ’63 he shot a 
rifle match with M. L. Rood, at 100 rods, ten- 
shot string, for $1,000 a side, pesides some 
good-sized side bets. Gove won easily. A 
man named Caldwell was judge for Rood, 
George Tritch was stakeholder, while I acted 
as judge for Gove. One day in ’73 a man 
walked into Gove’s store on Fifteenth street 
and offered to bet $2,500 that he could beat 
Gove in a match at live birds, shooting at 
ten birds. Gove accepted the wager, the 
money was put up and the match shot, with 
the result that Gove won by the score of ten 
to seven. Mr. Schoyen here was a witness 
of this match and can vouch for my account 
of it.” 

A crashing sound in the corner at this 
juncture interrupted further proceedings, 
caused by Dave Lees falling through a crack- 
er barrel after going soundly to sleep. John 
Lehrritter was found to be snoring with his 
head leaning on the s.nk, while Harry Bost- 





wick reposed in blissful peace and oblivious 
contentment under the work bench. After 
all had been awakened, it was decided for 
the future welfare of the club never again 
to hold a true-story seance. - 





Target made by Carlos Gove 
in a match on May 21, 1891; 
10 consecutive shots, 100 
measured yards, at rest. 


{While written in a vein that might be 
misleading, the above story recounts some 
actual history linked in the life of Carlos 
Gove. Some scores are herewith appended, 
which show the wonderful shooting abilities 
of this man, especially when it is considered 
that they were made with the old-style guns 
and ammunition. While most exemplary in 
his habits, he nevertheless was the gamest 
man we ever saw when it came to either 
participating in a rifleshooting contest or 
in betting on one. We well remember an 
incident that happened several years ago, 
when the Denver Rifle Club team won in 
a hot match with other Colorado teams. So 
confident was Gove that his home team—the 
Denver—could defeat the Cheyennes in an- 
other match that he offered to wager $1,000, 
and put it up on the spot, that the Denver 
team could beat the Cheyenne team the next 
day. Whatever was thought of his challenge, 
there wasn’t a man, nor a combination of 
men, in the crowd of contestants and specta- 
tors that had the nerve to accept his wager, 
and a death-bed silence prevailed until the 
effects of his offer had subsided. 

In 1871, together with the late T. C. Davis 
of the United States mint, the late W. J. 
Kinsey and Joseph Payne, he brought sever- 
al hundred quail from the East to be used 
at the trap, but later decided to turn them 
loose on the different streams near Denver. 
—Ed.] 














THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A LOG CABIN. 


I remember years ago, 


When the woods were white with snow. 


And the loaded sleds came 
Creaking down the track: 


There was life in this old camp, 
And the noisy shout and tramp, 
Of the men who rolled the 

Logs on frozen snow. 


Up the track on higher ground, 
Where the monarch pines lay ‘round: 
The pungent smell of chips 

Was in the air. 


Where the logs were piled up high, 
Stood the Boss with strident cry. 
Calling harshly to the 

Drivers down below. 


Up the stream within the gloom 
You could hear the steady boom, 
Where the waters of 

The rapids never freeze. 


In the yard the hungry saw. 
Cramming logs within its maw, 
Seemd to jump, and fairly 
Whine with eager haste. 


But the cutting a 
And the loaded sleds 
Weren't all the busy 
- Scenes within the camp. 


d the driving, 


; arriving, 








At the kitchen built of logs. 
Where they fed both men and dogs, 
There was sound of shuffling 

Feet and busy hands. 


Soon the cook with horn raised high 
Waking echoes in the sky: 

Called the men together 

"Round the steaming food. 


To the table long and wide, 

With a bench on either side; 
Where they sat with ruddy 

Faces flushed in health. 


As the pork and beans go round 
There's a jest and then the sound, 
Of hearty peals of laughter 
Back and forth. 


When the long day's work is done, 
And the evening's just begun; 

With the semicircled chairs 

Placed near the fire. 


In the warmest corner wide, 
Sits the fiddler side by side. 
With the man who picks a 
Banjo more or less. 


When the first yarn grows by half. 
And the fat-man’s roaring laugh, 
Makes the gun-rack on the wall 
To reel and shake; 


From the stable in the yard. 

From the dirt floor trampled hard, 
Comes the muffled 

Thud of horses stomping ’round. 


When the evening’s slipped away, 
And the embers turned to gray; 
All the heads around the 

Fire begin to nod, 


Then the fiddler softly plays, 
“At the Parting of the Ways’’: 
And the strong men filled with 
Peace lay down to sleep. 





ERNEST GIFFORD BUELL, 
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A WORD 


By N. H. 


ANY men have minds so 
wrapped in business or so- 
cial cares that the “day of 
childish things” floats but 
dimly in their memories. 
And it is a faculty to be 
able to banish to oblivion 
the disappointments and 
failures of our youth. But 
to the most of us—the ordi- 
nary clod-hopping wage- 
earner—one who dodges 
about between great Cae- 
sar’s legs seeking out dis- 
honorable graves—the day 

of small beginnings ofttimes hold out peculiar 

charms. And truly no man earns greatness 
at a single bound—all that is good comes 
slowly and by hard work. 

The above majestic remarks are not, as 
the reader may suppose, taken from a grad- 
uation speech. Far from it; they are simply 
a stately way of introducing the harrowing 
tale of a hobby in a misspent life—a life of 
bits, bets, bats, boats, boots, bait and bites. 
It is useless, save as a threshold to this bit 
of a life midst river and creek, pond and 
slough, hill and valley, prairie and forest— 
this existence punctuated by cold feet, hot 
blood, damp clothes, dry powder, empty. stom- 
ach, full creel, tough muscles, tender heart. 

However, this is not meant as an autobi- 
ography. Fame, most coy of creatures, still 
refuses to fold her fluttering wings and roost 
upon my hero—he longs in vain to feel the 
thrill of her talons in his rapidly vanishing 
hair. This is rather an account of a young 
man’s wrestle with the boat problem—a 
faithful portraiture of the several experiences 
befalling a tyro at aquatics. 

It began at the age of five. The young 
man was as plump as a toy balloon and 
tender as veal, but he longed for the bound- 
ing main. His father, a kind-hearted, horny- 
fisted yeoman, built a ship for the lad. The 
ship was a cedar shingle whittled out pointed 
at both ends. A meat skewer did duty as a 








ON BOATS. 


CROWELL. 


mast and a small flag served for sail. The 
ocean was ably represented by a tub of water. 
The young man’s ship carried a mixed cargo 
of building blocks and Noah’s Ark animals. 
One day a storm arose at sea, the ship cap- 
sized and an elephant, two kangaroos and a 
pint of assorted birds perished in watery 
graves. 

Five years sped by and the young man 
became aware that he knew more than his 
father did. It was surprising how little the 
young man’s father actually did know about 
what was good for a boy. Contrary to his 
antiquated advice, the young man strayed 
from the home eprral at this time to a con~ 
siderable extent and succeeded in bringing 
back the mumps, measles, hives, chicken~ 
pox and intermittent fever. And boat No. 2 
appeared on the scene. It was composed of 
a pine plank with a broomstick stuck up. at 
each end. To the broomstick were tied 
ropes which were lugged up and down the 
creek’s bank by a crew of nine-year-olds, 
while the herp proudly stood in the center 
of the craft, issuing defiant orders to the 
laboring slaves. One fell day the craft met 
its fate. Galled by continuous performance, 
the faithful crew mutinied, and just as the 
captain gave a stentorian command to 
“turn,” Chubby Jones gave a yank and the 
doughty navigator sank into the deep with 
a watery flop. The deep was fully two feet 
thick. When the irate skipper scrambled put, 
a large, fierce, jagged stone in each hand, 
the coast was clear and the echo of a half 
dozen slamming doors in the immediate vi- 
cinity was the only clue to the valient crew’s 
whereabouts. Boat the second made fine 
kindling. 

Five years went by. The date is burned 
indelibly on my mind. I had at last (lest 
the reader become confused, will state here 
that I can keep the secret no longer, it was 
none other than your humble servant) 
reached the age when my consent was never 
asked in anything. Pa’s pants were cut down 
for me and mine descended to Bill, my young- 
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er understudy. Notwithstanding pa’s con- 
stantly increasing inferiority in the intellect- 
ual line, his pants were the real thing. There 
were pockets in them that would hold a 
clock, and they were big enough around for 
Slimmy Hanks to get right in with me. 

There was one particular pair of sickly 
yellow trousers that had been an heirloom 
in the family since 1663. The heirloom was 
gifted with perpetual youth, and, my father 
having given it a four years’ campaign with- 
out starting a stitch, I donned the historic 
pants. It was my custom to carry the milk 
in them to the neighbors—that is, I wore 
them when I carried the milk. One day I 
met Minnie Golden, the Queen Esther of all 
girls at that time. Setting down my pail 
and thrusting my hands deep into my cav- 
ernous pockets, I asked her to go with me 
to a party at Bobby Ketcham’s. Her answer, 
as she surveyed me from stem to stern, was: 

“Who's pants be them?” I looked down— 
I was four feet across. 

But about the boat—it cost me a mouth 
organ and a mile of kite string. It was scow- 
shaped, like a flat iron, and heavy in propor- 
tion. When eleven of my cohorts launched 
it for me it floated about as high as a bur- 
glar-proof safe, but was harder to handle. 
The name “Aaron” was carved on the back 
end of this boat, and Phin Hallam, from 
whom I got it, told me it was the identical 
boat in which Aaron Burr made a trip down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans several years 
ago. At any rate she had seen service and 
plenty of it. One evening Bricktop Hopkins’ 
father’s hired man undertook to take Toby 
Taylor’s mother’s hired girl boatriding in it. 
They were forty feet from shore when he 
kicked a plug loose, the “Aaron” went to 
the bottom like a flash of lightning and the 
hired man waded to shore holding the girl 
in the air like she was a cage of snakes. 

Two years drifted by. Brother Bill, who 
had inherited the family breeches, managed 
to trade them in on a white bulldog deal. 
Bull walked into a pan of hot molasses candy 
and left home. We found the pan in the 
alley where he hit after going over the nine- 
board fence. 

But the boat—we mustn’t forget that. 
Boat four was a work of art, skill and me- 
chanical ingenuity. In other words, and 
truer, it was a product of bull strength and 
awkwardness, assisted by a hammer, saw 


and pair of shears. Bill and I had made a 
fortune in copper—that is, we had sold $4.80 
worth to a local hardware dealer. The pro- 
ceeds of the copper financed the “Comet.” 
She was canvas, doubled and varnished in- 
side and out—then painted a reverberating 
red. So staunch was she that Bill suggested 
the idea of a mast and sail. For once I 
assented and to that one circumstance I owe 
my life along with the lives of an assorted 
bunch of youthful acquaintances. 

It was a great day when the “Comet” 
was launched. Upon testing, she was found 
to possess wonderful carrying capacities and 
a picked crew of five men were selected from 
the assembled thousands. There were act- 
ually six in sight, and the sixth was Fatty 
Brown, who was afraid and wouldn’t go. 
The “Comet” sat low in the water when her 
crew paddled her out into the open where the 
breeze could catch her sail. All went well 
until we were a half mile from shore and 
safety. Then Bill’s foot slipped, a peg in 
his boot caught a seam in the canvas and it 
ripped three inches. The water shot up a 
foot high and panic prevailed. 

There was no turning back, and we were 
fully a mile from the shore toward which we 
were moving. Bill slipped off his boots and 
stuffed his socks in the opening. They went 
through and the water came in worse than 
ever. With death staring us in the face we 
set to bailing with out hats. It was a hard 
job and a long one, but we made it at last. 
The Comet’s bottom grated on the sand and 
we jumped out safe and sound, but five miles 
from home. The hats were wrung out and 
stretched over fence posts to dry. Four hours 
afier we reached home, having towed the 
boat around the shore. 

Bill sold the “Comet” for a goat. The 
goat ate the basket work on the family baby 
carriage and went up against the fury of a 
patient man. He brought $1.10 at the 
slaughter house. 

Three years went by. 
a defunct boat club sale. It weighed thirty- 
nine pounds, dressed. But it made up in 
agility what it lacked in weigh. It was re- 
markably quick on its feet. I’ve seen that 
skiff slip out from under a man, jump on his 
back and hold him under till he was black in 
frisky as a coffin. The formula for suc- 


I bought a skiff at 


cessful embarkation in my skiff would have 
puzzled a drug clerk. It 


was like walk- 
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ing the slack wire, only wetter. Space 
forbids an exact recounting of the pro- 
cedure, but I will say that a bucking broncho 
held about the same relation to that skiff as 
a hammock does to a railroad wreck. 

One morning I found the skiff at the bot- 
tom of the lake. Hauling her in I located a 
large and prominent gunshot wound in her 
vitals—some one had taken revenge. 

Five years went by and a launch came 
on the stage of action. It was a handy thing. 
Load her with gasoline, spin the bullwheel 
a few times, and puff—away we went. Cleo- 
patra had one great fault, however, that was 
most annoying. As long as we kept away up 
in the bends of the river out of sight and 
sound of anybody she would run for hours 
without stopping to catch her breath. But 
let us get in sight of our envious acquaint- 
ances and she would get palpitation of the 
heart. Despite all we could do to avert the 
tragedy, Cleo gave a gasping sob and quit 
work. 

To sit in a launch waiting for a balky 
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engine to get in good humor; to smilingly re- 
fuse numerous solicitous offers to tow; to 
listen to suppressed guffaws from ~ behind 
wooded headlands—these are the superinduc- 
ing causes of the strange sepulchral language 
that dented the atmosphere in and around 
the internal economy of Cleopatra. Then, 
when the last human eye was far beyond 
range, Cleo would cough, wheeze, jerk her- 
self and resume her way as if nothing had 
occurred. : 

Another weak point she had was the habit 
of running out of gasoline just when we were 
approximately seven miles from the nearest 
hardware store. This merely necessitated a 
jaunt home by farm wagon and a jaunt out 
again next day with a can of gasoline. This 
really was no trouble at all after the first few 
times. The launch found a purchaser, how- 
ever, and I bought my last boat. It is a 
red, clinker-built affair, and rows as if she 
were strapped to the dock. She is for sale— 
don’t all speak at once. 





A Late Picture of W. F. Cody (“Buffalo Bill.’’) 











Camp on Yellowstone Lake at Outlet. 








“‘Unresting water, there shall never be rest 


’Till the last moon droop and the last tide fail.’’ 


Symons. 


A LAND OF ENCHANTMENT. 


By J H. RYCHKMAN. 


MERICANS by the thousand 
Atlantic to climb 
the Alps, to scale the Mat- 
terhorn, to view the beauties 
of the Rhine and the Rhone, 
to bask in the sunshine of 
Italy, and to indulge in the 
delights of rural England, 
France and Germany, seem- 
ingly that their 
own country contains attrac- 


cross the 


unaware 


tions of mountain and forest, 
river and lake, sunshine and 
shade, as far 





surpassing 
those across the sea as our own mighty con- 
tinent surpasses tiny Europe. When Pres- 
ident Roosevelt wishes to escape for a time 
from the thralldom of official life, he goes 
straightway to 


the Yellowstone National 


Park, or the mountains of Wyoming or Colo- 
rado, where he gets at once farthest from the 
hurly-burly of the strenuous life and nearest 
to nature’s heart—where the city weight 
falls from stooping shoulders and tired man 
springs like a sturdy pine released 
after long bending. 

In Western Wyoming there are thousands 
of square miles rivaling the Wonderland it- 
self in natural beauty and splendor—so 
spacious, indeed, that all the thousands who 
yearly fly from the scorching heat of the 
paved city may make their camps in soli- 
tude. 

One of the most delightful of these local- 
ities may be reached by wagon from Opal or 
Kemmerer, about forty or fifty miles west 
of Granger, on the line of the Oregon Short 
Line. A day’s drive nor._ward will take 


erect 
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| Camp on Cottonwood, Wyo. (Cattle 
Round-up in Background). 


j “What a wild delight of space! of room! What a Sense of Seas, 
« Where seas are not!’’—Joaquin Miller, 
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| Jackson’s Lake—Teton Range in Distance. 
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Scene on the Snake, Above Jackson's Lake. 
“To see the fish 


Cut with ner golden oars the Silver Stream, 


And greedily devour the treacherous 


you int» the borders of this land of enchant- 
ment, and two or three days more will take 
you well into the heart of it. The first day’s 
travel will reveal to you the towering Wind 
River range to the northeast, culminating in 
Fremont’s peak, and a little later you will 
catch glimpses of the mighty Tetons. Globe 
trotters admit that the Tetons are unique 
and unsurpassable. Going northward they 
suddenly rise into view as if shot up into 
heaven’s blue for your special delectation; 
then they disappear, to shoot up later in 
more rugged outline, and thus they loom 
and vanish until you come within their very 
shadow and find their summits wrapped in 
the shifting shrouds of mist that rise from 
the everlasting snows that streak their 
seamy sides. Each day presents a new and 
more engaging scene. Each morning King 
Sol prides himself on a new exhibition, and 
each evening successfully surpasses him- 
self in the splendor of his setting. Nor have 


bait.’’—Shakespeare. 


the towering Tetons and Fremont’s peak a 
monopoly of the mountain grandeur of this 
remarkable region. Other peaks scarcely 
less lofty pierce the azure sky, and were 
they not in competition with these mighty 
monarchs, would alone make this region 
notable. Here, too, is the forest primeval; 
here a glen and there a grotto; here a grassy 
park and there a crystal stream just re- 
leased from the chilly clutch of the ice 
bound canon above. Here no business call 
can reach you and no idle visitors intrude 
upon you, save the welcome sun and an oc- 
casional gorgeous drifting cloud by day, and 
gentle Luna and the silvery stars by night. 
Here, too, are all the colors of land and sky, 
and hill and mountainside, wherever the 
eye can reach, which present the most splen- 
didly variegated canvas that was ever flung 
to the gaze of man by the lavish hand of 
nature. Here, surely it was, that Iris gath- 
ered her colors when she made the rainbow, 
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Wild Bears in Yellowstone Park.—See two Cubs in Tree. 


























Bridge over Lewis River, Yellowstone Park; 
Moose Falls in Distance. 
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for it would seem that no color nor blend of 
colors has been omitted from this stupend- 
ous panorama. But no pen can picture nor 
pencil portray the unapproachable glories 
that nature has here piled up and spread out 
for the delight and edification of the chil- 
dren of men. Here, too, over all, streams 
the golden sunlight from skies of peerless 
blue, shedding life and health and strength 
on every living thing. Here the camper-out 
is free and light of heart as silver-throated 
thrush or matutinal meadow lark. Here is 
a sweet, green, silent kingdom all his own. 
Here he may feel the fairy world’s caress, 
see the somber beauty of hill and valley, 
bask in the ghostly moonlight streaming 
through the trees, and hear strange and 
mystical echoes from some far-away sum- 
merland in the “Isles of Long Ago.” Here 
he casts astream the simulated fly to lure 
the wary trout; he explores the deep recess 
of many a darkling wood; he lounges on 
the greensward where Titania may have 


slept and where Ferdinand may have been 
led by Ariel’s song; he feels the blessed 
touch of nature’s garb and hears the throb 
of nature’s heart; he sees on every land ten 
thousand daily proofs of nature’s whim and 
skill; he hears by day on every side ten 
thousand chords of harmony and joy, evoked 
by hands unseen, and when night comes 
down on hill and dale and fields, her sable 
mantle round the world; and sylvan sirens 
sing the sated senses into sleep, bright an- 
gels come in dreams of peace, and pour 
upon our drowsing ears the dulcet music of 
the spheres. 

{The editor of Outdoor Life can fully ap- 
preciate the lavish colors so_ skillfully 
sketched on the canvas of Western Wyo- 
ming’s map by Mr. Ryckman in the above 
description, for together we made this trip 
from Kemmerer north five years ago—trav- 
eling through the Jackson Hole country, and 
spending two weeks in that Western Amer- 


ica Wonderland, the Yellowstone National 
Park.—Ed.] 








eases * 
Pecos High Bridge—321 feet high, 2,180 feet Long. 








Crosses 
Pecos River on the Southern Pacific Ry., in Southern 
Texas. Highest bridge in North America. 
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A TEXAS SPORTSMAN-HUNTER. 


All our readers are familiar with Capt. L. 
L. Goodrich of Texas, one of Outdoor Life’s 
tried-and-true contributors. His humor has 
delighted our readers for years, while his 
experiences in hunting the wild-cat, the 
panther, the javelin and the deer have been 
extremely interesting. The above picture 
shows the captain in one of his character- 
istic poses while contemplating the pleas- 
ures of the chase. He is shown seated, 
while his son stands close by. 


In sending the photograph, Captain Good- 


rich writes: “I enclose a photo showing a 
javelin, or peccary, hung up ready for the 
skinning knife. My son is the companion 
“hog” in the picture, with the old Spring- 
field. Just behind the shoulder of the jave- 
lin you will notice a light spot about the 
size of a silver dollar. My son placed the 
metal there just as the animal’ bounded 
through the brush, sixty yards distant, with 
Old Bluch, the celebrated, close in the rear. 
Bluch can be seen to the left meditating, but 


free from flies.” 








OCTOBER DUCKHS.—_A REVERIE. 


By L., 





4EN the first winds of Octo- 
ber, chilled and sharp, make 
their appearance, and the 
leaves, browned with the 
first touch of Jack Frost, 
are blown from the trees 
and scattered pell-mell over 
the land, then it is that the 
devotee of that grandest of 
sport, wild fowl shooting, 
thrilled with an indescriba- 
ble something, is found with 
a far-away gleam in his eye, 
absent-mindedly turning his 
footsteps towards the gun closet. 

The dogs have noticed their master‘s pre- 
occupation for the week past and raise a 
clamor every time he comes near the ken- 
nel. Well they know the meaning of his 
actions, and the ultimate finish is very 
clear to them. They are goin’ a huntin’. 
He knows what they want, and his eyes 
beam down on his well-loved companions of 
many a trip in days gone by; but he is, per- 
haps, very busy with the cares of bread- 
winning just at that time and will not ad- 
mit, even to himself, that his trigger finger 
is itching, and that he-wishes from the bot- 
tom of his heart he could throw open the 
kennel door and with a “Hie on, lads!” 
leave care and business far behind. 

During each day, as he meets this friend 
and that, in the course of business, some 
word is dropped that kindles old memory 
fires, and he sees that others have the fever 
also. Perhaps on his way home from the 
city in the evening, as his little suburban 
train has crossed the river, or passed little 
lakes on the roadside, from his car window 
he has seen now and then little bunches of 
birds idly disporting themselves on the 
water’s glassy surface, or wild fowl beating 
their way across the grain fields for the 
night’s feeding grounds. The sight acts on 
him like a red rag on a bull, and he is eager 
for the fray. 


Ss. 


DAY. 


His better half, on seeing his condition 
and state of mind, and little knowing the 
cause, thinks “poor George is working too 
hard in that stuffy little office,” or has the 
grip or some other malady; but he well 
knows that physically he is in perfect trim, 
though longing like ‘a swain for his lady 
love, for canvas clothes and a grip on the 
old hammerless. He mentally makes note 
of her suggestion that he take a vacation, 
and will some day soon use it as an excuse 
for a shooting trip. 

So it continues day after day, until finally 
the longing is irresistible, and gathering in 
a couple of fellow-sufferers, all arrange- 
ments are made to leave worldly cares be- 


hind and be off to the marshes, where per-. 


fect happiness is assured them for so long 
a time as they can leave business and home. 

The arrangements are all perfected, shells 
loaded, everything packed, the transporta- 
tion for the dogs and baggage assured, and 
as these fellows take the train, care is 
thrown to the winds. What a feeling of 
exhilaration as you leave the smoke and 
dirt of the town behind! You sit in the 
smoker, and through the clouds from your 
havana see yourself pulling the lordly mal- 
lard out of the air and the pleasure you will 
have going over the bag at night, as the 
clouds from the pipes wreathe the cabin. 
You are out with nature on this trip, and 
it takes you back to the happy days of your 
boyhood, when you tramped the fields and 
woods all day, a single barrel over your 
shoulder, and the happiest lad in the dis- 
trict, should you happen to bag a brace. 

At daylight you are off at a ..ttle prairie 
station, and are soon ensconced behind 
Frank’s big bays, which, after a three hours’ 
drive, land you at the little cabin on his 
upper ranch. In the background of the view 
spread before your enchanted vision, undis- 
turbed except for the thousands of wild 
fowl on its waters, lies Mud lake, nestled 
between two small hills, fringed by a heavy 
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growth of grass and rushes and surrounded 
by miles and miles of grain fields, the feed- 
ing grounds of its inhabitants. 

* The shanty is situated in a clump of cot- 
tonwoods, well protected from the winds of 
the prairie, well furnished with bunks, ta- 
bles, stove, etc., and, thanks to your host’s 
forethought, well provisioned against the 
ravages of hungry hunters. The constant 
quacking and whistling from the lake makes 
your blood flow faster and causes many an 
eye to turn lakeward with a sigh for the 
evening. Life is indeed worth living. 

Jess sits at the door, her eyes glued to 
the lake, and as she sees the little bunch of 
birds moving around and hears the clamor 
they make, her little tail is moving in a con- 
stant circle and from her nostrils comes a 
steady whining whistle. The other dogs, 
with the exception of one, are bustling 
about, now chasing a cotton-tail, now get- 
ting in their master’s way; but Jack, the old 
Chesapeake, lies snoozing by the fire, seem- 
ingly indifferent to all that is going on. 
Well he knows, the wise old fellow, that 
there will be sharp, hustling work to-night, 
and, like the knowing old verteran he is, lies 
sleeping away the intervening time. 

The day has been clear and rather warm, 
but the clouds are now chasing each other 
across the horizon, as if they, too, were 
wearing off a wire edge. The ranchman 
says it looks like snow for the morrow, and 
from the movements of the many bunches 
of ducks, the never failing weather prophets, 
it looks as if morning would see the verifi- 
cation of his prediction. 

At last the time comes, and the revulsion 
of feeling is such that you feel as if you 
would run to the water’s edge, fire both bar- 
rels in the air and yell. Happily you do 
no such foolish thing, and are soon in the 
boat being rowed to your blind. The time 
spent in getting there seems an eternity, 
but you reach your box, grab your decoys, 
throw them into place, and hastily tearing 
open your shell box, are ready for business. 
The boat is hardly out of range before a 
single mallard drops along to you. You 
poke up your gun and pull the trigger, all 
in a trembling frenzy. Of course you miss, 
but the sound of that shot steadies you; you 
lose all thought of everything save that big 
green head and cooly perforate him with 
your second barrel. Richard is himself 


again, and, sobered and steadied, you await 
the next victim. 

Your shot and others up the lake have 
raised a pandemonium, and the air is alive 
with a quacking, squawking, whistling mass 
of wild fowl. This next flock coming looks 
so big it seems quite an impossibility to 
shoot through it, and you take the bunch. 
But, alas! you find the hole, and as your 
empty cases fly over your shoulder, you re- 
alize what a beginner’s trick you have just 
played. Sobering process; second stage. 

You remember this as a big lot of spoon- 
ies come along, and, catching a crossing 
couple, your two shells net you three birds. 
Then you down a pair of those royal birds, 
the canvas-back, and feel repaid for the en- 
tire trip. The majority of your birds are 
teal, and although you go into camp with a 
bag of second place, you know that at sup- 
per time your appetite will be high gun. 

How you do eat!—that hole under your 
jacket seems to have an unlimited capac- 
ity. Then, afterwards, how good the pipe 
tastes, and many the song and story goes 
whirling up to the rafters, ’midst a cloud of 
fragrant smoke. As you gaze around on 
your companions’ faces, you realize what 
royal good fellows they all are. There sits 
your host, fat and forty; next is Jack, a 
jolly, rotund soul, and on his left, Billy, the 
easterner, the tenderfoot, who could not, to 
use Frank’s expression, “tell a _ bellyband 
from a pack saddle.” But he means well, 
and is a tip-top chap. 

To while away an hour or so before bed 
time, one of the party proposes a friendly 
little game of draw. You all cordially ac- 
quiesce, and all take part in explaining the 
great American game to the tenderfoot, who 
says he has never played it. You each in- 
vest a dollar, penny ante, ten-cent limit, and 
start her up. When the kicker comes 
around Frank deals for a jack. It is 
sweetened again and again and grows in- 
tensely ‘exciting. Soon the entire table as- 
stes are invested and the gentleman with 
the tender extremities on the show-down 
wins the pot with four nines. 

You have all played the game with ten- 
derfeet or women—their luck is invariably 
the same. Disgusted with such a one- 
sided game, you turn in for your beauty 
sleep. The wind roaring through the trees, 


lulls you to sleep, and you rest undisturbed. 
(5) 
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Up before daylight and repeat the incidents 
of the day before. Your storm does not ma- 
terialize until night, and you roll up in your 
extra pair of blankets and wonder how the 
devil you will keep from freezing the next 
day. 

The next morning, bundled in heavy wool- 
ens and padded canvas jacket, but with 
chattering teeth and shaking limbs, never- 
theless, you lay crouched in your blind 
waiting the light. The lake and marshes 
look dreary enough as the first streaks of 
day permit a view of your surroundings; 
but, ye Gods! the birds. They are every- 
where, and as you watch Frank in the next 
box, his nose turned heavenward, kicking 
yourself because your flask is at the cabin, 
you see him drop everything (inside his 
neck), and as you hear a long-drawn a-honk, 
a-honk, get down in time to see your host 


and the tenderfoot get action on a bunch of 
geese. 

Your shooting is fast and furious, prin- 
cipally at big ducks which have come in 
with the storm, and the bag that graces the 
cabin floor that evening repays you for your 
exposure during the day. 

The last night in camp. What a tearing 
and packing up! And as you leave the 
cabin in the morning, bound for the early 
train, all eyes are cast regretfully on the 
marshy banks of Mud lake, now fading 
away in the half light of the morning. 

You wonder why it is that you are not one 
of those fellows who are not compelled by 
the necessities of life to be entered in the 
chase for the elusive almighty dollar. 

YOU could stay at that little cabin in the 
cottonwoods forever. 








Decoys on Mud Lake. 
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A Mexican Wild-cat. 


A WILD-CAT IN TOWN. 


BY J. A. THACHER. 


Last Sunday morning (August 9, 1903) I 
awoke at 4 a. m., and thought I would take 
a stroll with a friend of mine on the Mexi- 
can margin of the Rio Bravo del Norte, 
which you are aware is the boundary line 
between the United States and Mexico. I 
took my .32 Winchester Special with me, 
thinking I might find some larger game than 
jack-rabbits and hares, and had walked 
with my friend about three miles east of the 
city of Juarez, when I noticed what I first 
thought was a man leaning on his breast on 
the American side of the river, and drinking 
water from the same. The morning was 
rather dark, and is I was looking at the ob- 
ject, it jumped into the river and swam 
across to the Mexican side, coming out at 


about two hundred yards below us. I could 
see then that it was an unusually large cat- 
amount, usually known as wild cat, and it 
surprised me considerably on account of be- 
ing so close to the city. I crept along the 
edge of the river, and when I was in range, 
I fired.a shot at it, and it jumped high into 
the air, showing clearly that I had hit it, 
and started to run towards the jungle. I 
was in a high state of excitement, as it was 
my first shot at a catamount, and I ran af- 
ter it as fast as my legs could carry me. I 
fired two more shots at it, and the last one 
brought it down. When I reached the spot 
where it had fallen, it was roaring as loud 
as its lungs would allow, and although the 
loss of blood through the two places where 
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the shots had pierced it would not let him 
run away, it still had strength enough left 
to jump towards me as I came close to it, 
and fell dead on the spot. My friend by 
this time joined me, and we returned to 
town at once, bearing my trophy with us. 
As we came to the first house in town, 
everybody wanted to look at the cat, and 
showed their surprise that I had found it 
so close to town, as it is a known fact that 
they are to be found only in the wilderness. 

Next November I intend to take a lay-off 
of one month or a month and a half, and my 





A Water Lily. 


CANOEING ON 


From the cushioned ease of a canoe on 
the placid Charles river (near Boston, 
Massachusetts) with book in hand and per- 
haps something “cooling” set away in a 
pail of cracked ice in bow or stern, the 
young Boston business man (in company 
with his sweetheart or his wife) watches 
the twilight gather in these hot, burning 
days of summer and is content with the 
wold. 

The fair feminine personality accompany- 
ing him is airily dressed in summer’s dain- 
tiest garb, tanned, bareheaded and serenely 
looking out between half-closed lids over the 
calm water, the green banks and the forest- 
clothed upland. 

Although there are several places near 
the city where the sport of canoeing is 
practiced—as on the Concord river, on Mys- 
tic lake, at Winchester, and in a small way 


intention is to visit Sierra Madre, where 
plenty of deer, boars, mountgin lions and 
bears can be hunted, if a suitable guide is 
iaken along. The city treasurer, who is a 
great Nimrod, shall come along with me 
and as he has killed already a great many 
of these animals, he has acquired considera- 
ble experience, and I am in hopes of profit- 
ing by it. I shall take my camera along. 
and hope to send you quite an assortment oi 
photographs suitable for publication upon 
my return. 


THE CHARLES. 


on Jamaica pond—there is no place where 
such opportunitities for its development are 
offered as on the Charles from Newton 
Lower Falls to Waltham. It is estimated 
that in this space, about five miles of water, 
not less. than 3,000 canoes are kept. 

To the Boston canoeist Riverside is the 
center of all things. Every summer after- 
noon many young people may be seen on 
every train going to Riverside, whose ap- 
pearance and manners at once indicate their 
mission. They are fine, clean, bright-look- 
ing young men, in easy summer dress, and 
wholesome, bright and pretty girls, whose 
gowns are simple and heads innocent of 
hats. They carry packages suggestive of 
lunch, and books, fans and perhaps a 
traveling rug, to be spread on some green 
bank where a halt is made for refreshments. 
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Berthoud Pass. 


SOME CAMPING EXPERIENCES. 


By A. F. M TALBOT. 


We have all heard the oft-repeated say- 
ing, that, although sometimes a hard one, 
experience is the best teacher. I never re- 
ally appreciated the truth of this until I un- 
dertook a camping trip during the summer 
of 1902. Our first object was to have 
a good outing, and our second was to kill 
some game—especially deer. In thinking 
over the various ways of traveling, it seemed 
to us that by riding horseback, and taking 
a pack-horse to carry our stuff, we would 
be able to penetrate into the game country 
without much trouble; whereas, if we went 
in a wagon, we would have to leave it at 
some point on the road, and then make a 
hunting camp at the destined spot. And so 
it happened that having been duly (as 
a matter of course ) “skinned” by a horse 
trader, we found ourselves the owners of 
some bronchos which, according to their for- 
mer owner, you could “ride, drive, single or 
double, hitch ’em up any way you like,” and 
so forth and so on. 

Our next leap was in the purchase of the 
“grub-pile.” I had been making out a list 
for some time and through frequent addi- 
tions it had attained a considerable length. 
When everything was piled up at home it 
seemed as though we could certainly carry 
it all; however, at the urgent advice of our 





friends who had “been there,” we cut out al- 
most a third of our stuff. After we had 
loaded the pack-horse until he was _ top- 
heavy, we began to tie things on our sad- 
dles, and by the time all was disposed of, 
the only thing left for us to do was to walk. 
It was one o’clock when we set off, and 
though not quite as we had expected, the 
start was nevertheless made.. 

One never appreciates how much fun 
there is in packing unless the horse occa- 
sionally kicks off the pack. Ours didn’t 
waste much time; perhaps he wanted to 
make the start as pleasant as possible. At 
any rate we had barely left the town behind 
us and eseaped from the cries of “Oh, look 
at the campers!” when Bill relieved himself 
of the pack. This would have been funny 
if a rainstorm hadn’t come along just then, 
and wet everything. That night we camped 
in the foothills. City habits still held us, 
and so having made down our beds, we took 
off our clothes and proceeded to crawl in for 
the night. But it was not to be. At twol 
could well understand how a p¢rson feels 
when he is freezing slowly to death, and. 
not to carry the experiment any further, I 
pulled on my clothes, and after much coax- 
ing, started a fire. Fortunately there was 
enough wood to last till morning. 
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Our way led up Mt. Vernon canon, 
fifteen miles west of Denver, and 
shortly after sunrise we were on the road. 
The packing had been done somewhat bet- 
ter this time, and one of us rode. All went 
quietly until one of the saddle horses broke 
and ran for about half a mile. Having cap- 
tured him, we started on and finished the 
day’s trip without further accident. We 
were gradually learning the art of packing, 
so that by the time we reached Berthoud 
pass, each of us was riding. It was while 
making the ascent of the pass that we met 
a member of the rare order of game war- 
dens. He said we could turn back, or give 
him fifty cents for a camp permit and go on. 
We chose to go on, so handed over the 
money. The road leading down the pass 
into Middle park is beautiful as it winds 
through the heavy timber, and more than 
once was I tempted to stop and make camp 
in some level spot where the tall trees grew 
thick, and where the very spirit of the 
woods seemed to be. But we were anxious 
to reach Ranch creek, where we intended to 
stop for several days; so we went on. 

Our troubles began when, soon after turn- 
ing from the road, one of the houses got 
stuck in a mud hole. We finally managed 
to drag him out, and a short while after- 
wards reached the place chosen for our 
camp. It was as good a spot as we could 
wish for. A small stream ran by just in 
front of our tent, and spread out over a lit- 
tle park where the horses could find plenty 
of good grass. At the back of us and on one 


side were the woods, where pine squirrels 
barked from morning till night. It was gen- 
uine pleasure to take the little “twenty-two” 
and go for a bag of squirrels. The fishing in 
the creek a short distance from our camp 
was good, also. During our stay here my 
horse developed a sore back (the opening of 
an old sore not mentioned by the horse 
trader), and this placed me in the walking 
list when we started again. To this I owe 
some valuable lessons in how to pad a 
horse’s back; however, at the time they 
were not fully appreciated. 

We got as far as the Fraser river, some 
distance beyond Coulter Post Office, before 
anything more happened. Saturday night 
we camped there, and Sunday morning we 
woke up to find our pack-horse breathing his 
last, as we thought at the time. During the 
night he had tried to tie his head and his 
hind legs together, and the result was a 
kinked neck. From this we learned that it 
was much safer to picket a horse by his foot 
than by his neck. There was now nothing 
to do but to put the horse in pasture until 
he could travel once more; so we spent the 
rest of the summer on one of the ranches in 
the park, and I think got as much enjoyment 
out of it as if we had been able to continue 
our trip. From the way things turned out 
during those first two weeks, it seems very 
probable that we had a much better time 
than would have fallen to our lot had we 
been able to carry out our plans and meet 
with those experiences which still awaited 
us. 





On Ranch Creek. 
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GRASS 


To one who loves the quiet sedge-carpeted 
mountain peaks; who is also a lover of 
things plainly beautiful and decorative in- 
decors, the following vacation day’s occu- 
pation will yield considerable and lasting 
pieasure. 

Because of her exceptional range of alti- 
tude Colorado has a vast variety of flower 
species and a collection of grasses and 
rushes not less varied. To gather these 
through the blooming seasons and make 
blueprints of them all would give one a 
portfolio of considerable size and exquisite 
beauty. And a morning’s walk at any time 
during the summer along any stream will 
yield a collection quite sufficient for one 
printing. 

From such a ramble in the Arkansas 
valley we returned with eight or ten grasses, 
every one usable to good effect in print- 
ing. It is best to let the fresh grass dry 
partially or the juices stain the paper in 
printing and steam the glass. On a flat 
back-board, paper-covered, lay your panel 
of blueprint paper large enough to allow 
roomy arrangement and good margins, then 
cluster your grasses on this. Usually but 
one variety of grass or flower would appear 
in each print, but sometimes a combination 
can be made almost as happily as nature 
does it in the mountain meadows. Lay a 
heavy sheet of clear glass over the ar- 
ranged grasses and print for ten minutes in 
the bright sun and wash the print in water 
and dry. Then you have on a deep blue 
ground the pure white image of the grass— 
every beard and fleck of bloom sharply 
marked. With the larger rushes only a stalk 
or two on a narrow panel a yard or more 
in height gives the most desirable result. 
A series of such prints, with some quiet 
setting, are as tasteful a decoration as I 
know of. The expense is almost nothing and 
the time spent at the work is every moment 
pleasurable. 

The biueprint paper can be made the 
same morning you print in any partially 
darkened room. Forty grains red prussiate 
of potash and sixty grains citrate of iron and 
ammonia, each in one-half ounce of water 
and poured together when dissolved is the 
sensitizing solution. Any solid surfaced 
paper may be used, coating it evenly with 
a soft brush and hanging it up, in a dim 
light still, to dry. A. P. VAUGHN. 


PRINTS. 


























DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


To those of us who are familiar with 
the actinic and chemical difficulties of pho- 
tography, some of the scientific accomplish- 
ments of the lens and sensitive emulsion are 
stupendous miracles, yet there are those who 
do not appreciate the full force of some of 
photography’s scientific achievements; those 
who take everything for granted, who, re- 
garding everything about photography as 
miraculous, make no distinction in the de- 
grees of miracles and expect photography 
to stop nowhere. The night of the Jeffries- 
Corbett fight in San Francisco I wandered 
down town and passed one of the Denver 
newspaper offices, as they announced the 
showing of “moving” pictures of the Gans- 
Corbett fight. I paused to observe the show- 
ing, and two women stopped just back of 
me. The pictures were good and the rounds 
shown selected for their action. An intense 
quiet spread over the multitude as the white 
man and the black man, in realistic, if jerky, 
reproduction, pummeled each other and the 
fighting grew fast and furious. 

“Which one is Jeffries?” asked one of 
the women of the other. 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. 

“Oh, dear!” came from the first one, “I 
wish I knew.” 

“Neither of them,” volunteered a man. 
“The colored boy is Gans, the white one 
young Corbett.” , 

“What!” said the first one, “isn’t this the 
Jeffries-Corbett fiight that is taking place 
in San Francisco to-night?” 

“No,” replied the man, “this fight took 
place some long time ago.” 

“Come on, Kate,” said the fair damsel. 
“We don’t want to see this old thing.” 


Then, again, I went up Pike’s Peak on 
the “Cog Road.” Going up they take the 
names of all the passengers for publication 
in the Pike’s Peak News. When the train 
was ready to start down from the summit a 
photographer made two exposures on the 
crowd. When the train was well on its way 
down the mountain, a man came through 
selling copies of the paper in which was 
printed the names of the passengers on the 


train. Then the photographer came through, 
showing samples of his work and taking 
orders for pictures for future delivery. He 
handed the sample to a man, who scanned 
it carefully, then painfully, minutely exam- 
ining each face and every feature. Then 
he handed it back to the photographer. ‘“‘I 
don’t want any,” he said, “you didn’t get 
me in. I was right there, all right, but 1 
guess I don’t take good.’ 





Much has been said on the subject of a 
“safe” dark-room light, and it was a mat- 
ter that worried me for a long time. I have 
now come to the conclusion that most any 
combination of red and orange glass is 
satisfactory, if the plate is guarded some- 
what during early development. I always 
keep as far away from the light as possible, 
except when I want to examine the growing 
results. A professional friend of mine has 
a dark-room lamp that gives me chills every 
time I go into his dark room. The light is 
a foot square, with a sixteen candle power 
incandescent lamp, and it leaks white light 
at every joint. Yet, he says, he has never 
fogged a plate under the light. Sonie time 
ago I looked into a dark room in the moun- 
tains. The owner was a scientific man and 
his ruby lamp was a hole in the window, 
with a piece of the orange colored cover of 
an engineering journal over it. He ex- 
plained that he used one thickness of the 
journal cover for artificial light, two thick- 
nesses for plates and three thicknesses for 
isocromatic plates. And, though the light 
coming through the paper was the powerful 
one of Old Sol’s bright daylight, he had ex- 
perienced no fogging of any of the sensitive 
surfaces worked upon. 





Fayette J. Clute, in “Camera Craft,” says 
a Minnesota correspondent wants to know 
how he can determine the correct exposure 
when enlarging upon bromide paper. ‘“‘My 
own practice,’ says Mr. Clute, “‘is to test all 
negatives for their correct exposure on a 
certain grade and brand of developing paper 
and mark the time on on corner. I am then 
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ready for any kind of an exposure. I know 
my enlarging camera, with the light I use, 
requires just twenty times the exposure for 
a two-fold enlargment that is demanded for 
a contact carbon Velox print with the light 
used for that work. I wish to enlarge from 
a certain negative that is marked ten, and I 
simply give the bromide paper two hundred 
seconds, and am sure the result is correctly 
timed. Of course, if I change the stop or the 
magnification, the exposure must be altered 
to corrspond.” ; 

Now, honestly, did you ever read any- 
thing to beat that? In fancy I can see that 
resident of Minnesota poring over those lucid 
instructions as to the proper time of expos- 
ure, with an ever-increasing look of fasci- 
nated astonishment. It must be there, he 
knows, so he continues blithely to hunt, even 
perhaps getting some one to translate the 
thing into Scandinavian, that he may better 
sense the gist thereof. And when he finally 
lays down the thing with, maybe, a soft 
“By Gar,” he has, no doubt, concluded that 
the timing of bromide enlargements is too 
complicated for a resident of Minnesota. 

I wonder if Mr. Clute ever tried to figure 
out that most interesting conundrum, ‘‘When 
is a hen?” 


Our dear old friend Todd, who has writ- 
ten guides for penmanship, photography and 
morals, is selected as a member of the jury 
of selection of the Chicago show. I do not 
imagine the selection of Todd on the Chicago 
jury will attract any exhibits of note or par- 
ticular merit, as his erratic and vicious at- 
tacks upon practically all serious efforts to 
establish a line of demarcation between 
artistic and humdrum examples of photog- 
raphy will scare off many earnest workers, 
who know that if Todd’s ideas do not domi- 
nate the jury, it will not be the fault of Todd. 


It is strange that after writing the above 
I picked up an old Photo Miniature, and the 
first thing I saw was this: 

“The Chicago salon, held at the Institute 
of Arts during April, was a thoroughly in- 
teresting and successful exhibition, especial- 
ly strong in western work. About 168 prints 
were admitted to the walls, and the propor- 
tion of professional work was unusually 
large.” 

The idea that the kind of work we see in 
the show cases of the professional portrait 
man is artistic still prevails, to a large de- 
gree, in Chicago, and it will take them a 
long time to get over it. 





Colonel Ockerson, in an ostensible desire 
to quiet the photographic situation as it 
relates particularly to the Universal Exposi- 
tion in St. Louis, has decidei that pictorial 
photographs, selected by a committee, may 
be submitted to the National Jury of Selec- 
tion, under the direction of the Chief of the 


Department of Art, and such as are approved 
by the National Jury of Selection shall be 
hung in the Art building. The committee 
referred to shall consist of seven members, 
one each to be selected by the following or- 
ganizations: the Photographic Association of 
America; the Photo-Secession; the Photo-. 
graphic Society of Philadelphia; the Society 
of Amateur Photographers of Chicago; the 
Boston Camera Club; the Camera Club of 
New York, and the California Camera Club. 
I hope Colonel Ockerson has sound ear 
drums and is a good listener to tales of woe, 
for I think at least five of that committee 
Win be everlastingly pouring it into him 
as to why the committee was not organized. 


The habit of holding a photograph in the 
hand to view its fine points has been the 
cause of entirely losing sight of the fact that 
a picture should be placed upon the wall and 
viewed from a reasonable distance. We do 
not approach a painting until our nose 
nearly touches the thing, for we could then 
see nothing. So it is with the photograph, 
and when a photographer once gets the 
idea that microscopical examinations of a 
print are not only unnecessary, but unde- 
sirable, he will begin to do better work. 


lt is always at the heighth of our confi- 
dence that disaster overtakes us. ‘You see,” 
I explained to a friend the other night, 
“whole books have been written about car- 
bon printing in the summer time. The 
things you must do and the things you must 
not do are something wonderful; yet, I al- 
ways go along in summer as I do in winter, 
paying no attention to the weather, and I 
never have any trouble.” 

Then I carefully picked up one corner 
of a sheet of tissue, drew it gently over the 
side of the tray and left about half the 
pigment in the sensitizing solution. 

“Suppose we go out on the porch and 
have a fresh cigar,” I said. 


“It does seem rather warm,” responded 
my friend. 





You have heard of the editor of a small 
country paper in the West who went to 
church one quite unusual Sunday morning 
and heard the preacher discourse on Noah 
and the ark, and the forty days of flood. 
Then he rushed for his office, gathering in 
the “devil” on the way, to send him for the 
compositor and printer, so he could “scoop” 
his rival with an extra on the “Great Flood 
in Egypt.” I always think of this when I 
see magazines and writers embracing the 
Kaltitype process as a new one and offering 
all kinds of dressed nad padded articles 
on the subject. The practical principles of 
Kallitype were discovered by Fox Talbot 
in 1841, and, with all kinds of variations, it 
has ever since then been tried and found 
wanting. 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on the 1st of each month at No. 


1824 Curtis street, Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later than 
the ist of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. For example. copy for 
the January number should be in hand by December Ist. 





THE ENJOYMENT OF OUTINGS. 





Thousands of people go on outings in the 
hills each year who return with the con- 
sciousness that they did not enjoy them- 
selves as much as they expected they would. 
Before leaving they had pictured the trip 
as a huge modern Utopia, on which every 
pleasure would be handed out to them with- 
out any exertion on their part; a recreative 
jubilee, with all sunshine and no rain; all 
down-hills and no climbing. Dispel these 
thoughts from your minds, dear brothers— 
and, especially, sisters—who would venture 
into the mountains for pleasure. On the 
other hand, it is far better to prepare your- 
selves for a month or two in advance of 
such a trip by indulging in daily constitu- 
tional walks, in a moderate amount of horse- 
back riding (if you expect to indulge in such 
on the trip), and in reading up on the coun- 
try through which you expect to travel. We 
all remember how much pleasure, in the old 
school days, we derived from multiplying, 
after the first principles were learned. So it 
is with life in the hills. If we even have a 
limited knowledge of the trees encountered, 
of the birds, and even the wild flowers, how 
much more satisfaction we derive from an 
actual commingling with them. A few even- 
ings a week spent with a book on forestry, 
and the several bird and nature books to be 
had, will fit one for such a trip so that every 
one of the many objects in our nature king- 
dom will be hailed as a creation of absorbing 
interest. 

While seated on a downy couch of nat- 
ural green, beneath a towering forest mon- 
arch, it is a satisfaction to know to a reas- 
onable degree of certainty how old the tree 





is by its diameter (most of our trees in 
the pine family grow at the rate of about an 
inch in diameter every five years); or to 
tell a pine from a spruce; or a cedar from 
a tamarack; or to distinguish the different 
varieties of either from the bark, the foliage, 
and other evidences of distinction. 

The accumulation of such knowledge as 
can be gained from a study of our forests 
alone on a single outing trip is worth more 
to the American than a month’s study of 
the financial question or of the intricate 
problems of every-day life. The satisfac- 
tion derived by the camper-out in the pos- 
session of this knowledge can hardly be es- 
timated in figures. 

So, then, dear reader, if you would enjoy 
camping, or any form of recreation that 
takes you into the hills, prepare yourself 
for it by cultivating the mind for some of 
the grand natural beauties that you will 
be brought in touch with, and by preparing 
the body, to a reasonable extent, for the 
trials which you will encounter. Then, in- 
deed, will you enjoy your outing to the full- 
est: extent. 


One of the most liberal game laws in the 
United States is that of Texas, as will be 
seen by referring to the table of game laws 
published in this issue, and yet the profession- 
al hunters, game dealers and restaurants are 
collecting a fund to test its validity, hoping 
thereby to find a flaw which will allow them 
to carry on their nefarious practice of slaugh- 
ter and open sale of game.. It is a pity that 
the Texas market hunters and restaurant 
keepers could not have the experience of a 
few years’ residence in such a _ state -as 
Maine, Illinois, or California, where not only 
are stringent laws in force, but where they 
are upheld rigidly. 
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FOR THE SMALLER BORE. 


We can not help but applaud the man 
who casts aside the 12-bore shotgun, and in 
its place says that hereafter he intends to 
use the 16, preferring to pin his faith to a 
weapon that everywhere is conceded to be 
a symbol of truer sportsmanship, and that is 
the source of greater satisfaction for the 
work done. : 

As an illustration: There is something 
artistic in the skill displayed in landing 4 
150-pound tuna on a 24-strand Cudyhunk line 
—a round of texture not much larger than 
common wrapping twine—using a 1-pound 
rod, and it elicits our admiration to see a 
10-pound trout first hooked, then played, and 
finally landed on an almost invisible line, 
using a mere toy—a 6 or 8-ounce rod. 

The latter feats we consider as emble- 
matic of the deepest ethics of sportsmanship, 
and worthy of emulation by the wielder of 
the shotgun. 

The 16-gauge is not a crippler, but decid- 
edly a killer. It has as great penetration as 
the 12-bore, and kills the game clean when 
in the hands of an experienced shooter. On 
the same principle as above outlined, our 
friends might say: “Why not, according to 
this theory, advocate the use of the .22 rifle 
on deer, instead of the .30-30, or heavier 
guns?” But the same principle does not apply 
to rifle shooting, because the. bullet will not 
kill the game as effectively as the larger 
ones. With the shotgun it is entirely differ- 
ent, inasmuch as every 16-gauge pellet hit- 
ting the game produces as death-dealing re- 
sults as if fired from a 12-bore gun. The 
only difference is that slightly more accuracy 
is required, and, therefore, science and effi- 
ciency. And this, we believe, is what should 
be encouraged. If, to draw an extreme 
simile, only 30-bores were used, and only 
one-half the amount of game could be 
bagged with them that now falls to the 
12-bore, it would mean that a double pre- 
mium would be placed on every bird killed, 
and it would then be considered just as great 
au achievement to bag ten birds as it is now 
to kill twenty. It merely changes the con- 
ditions slightly in favor of scientific ad- 
vancement and—the game. 
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RUNNING GAME WITH DOGS. 


Too much stress can not be laid on the 
importance of protecting game from being 
run by dogs. During the bear and lion hunt- 
ing seasons the game suffers greatly through 
the carelessness of many guides in failing 
to train their dogs to keep off the scent of 
deer, elk, antelope, etc. Even more dan- 
gerous, however, is the pack of dogs owned 
by the average tyro sportsman, who either 
has not considered it of sufficient impor- 
tance to so train his dogs, or who doesn’t 
know any better. 

The average guide of good standing finds 
it necessary, in order to trail bear and lion 
successfully, to train his dogs so as to ab- 
solutely disregard the spoor of a deer or elk; 
in fact, the dogs are so trained from mere 
puppyhood. But, at the same time there 
are guides whose record for carelessness on 
this line could be examined with profit to 
the state, and whose dogs are not given the 
rigid training that is necessary in order 
to keep them off the scent of illegitimate 
game. It is to these that this admonishment 
is directed. 

In a great many states it is lawful to kill 
any dog found in the act of coursing such 
game, and we believe it is a very good law. 
This measure prevails more commonly in 
the eastern states, where the sportsmen have 
found by longer years of experience than 
we in the West, the wisdom of giving the 
game absolute freedom from molestation, ex- 
cept in the open season. 

There is only one section in the United 
States, to our knowledge, where the cours- 
ing of game with dogs is allowed, and that 
is in the state of Washington; but there 
only in the counties lying westward of the 
eastern boundary of the counties of What- 
ccm, Skagit, Snohomish, King, Pierce, Lewis 
and Skamania. But there is some excuse 
for such a provision there on account of the 
thick briar brush, scrub brush and general 
roughness of the hunting country, which, in 
places, is impenetrable to man afoot and 
absolutely inaccessible on horseback. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 


game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information 


from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








BEARS IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 





The Salt Lake Tribune, under a Yellow- 
stone Park date line, contains the following: 

Unusual excitement was created through- 
out the upper part of the National park the 
first of this week by the vicious attack of a 
grizzly bear upon the camp of some inde- 
pendent tourists. The brute killed two 
horses and menaced the campers. A hurry 
call was sent to i.e headquarters of the 
United States troops, and a commissioned 
officer and a number of soldiers were dis- 
patched to the scene of action, with in- 
structions to chase the bear and kill him. 

I asked the officer in charge of the posse 
if such assaults were common, and he re- 
plied that this was the first and only one 
of the present season; but that invasions of 
camps were common and frequent, cinnamon 
bear being the popular intruders. The griz- 
zly that killed the horses has not been found, 
and it is not likely that he will be appre- 
hended. There are so many grizzlies and 
“silver-tip’”’ bears—almost synonymous—that 
it is almost impossible to identify one having 
committed a depredation. 

Uver at the Canon hotel the other night 
a large cinnamon bear, at the hour when 
graveyards yawn, entered the commissary 
tent of some soldiers and carried away about 
sixty pounds of bacon, in spite of the howls 
and cries for help of the defenders of law 
and order. At another point a bear climbed 
@ wagon and threw out a crate of hams and 
carried it a distance of several hundred 
yards, when it—the crate of hams—was res- 
cued. 

Even the soldiers have their pistols and 
guns sealed, or their ammunition taken from 
them, and they are defenseless. A pistol 





may be secreted in one’s wagon or pocket, 
but it would be a most hazardous thing to 
fire in self-defense. The rules and regula- 
tions of the park permit one to kill a vicious 
animal in self-defense, but it would be easier 
to locate a Comstock mine in Utah than to 
prove self-defense here. To kill a hungry 
bear, who is rifling your commissary, taking 
all of your provisions, is not an act of self- 
defense, and yet, people living here tell me 
the bear are multiplying so rapidly that 
the existence of the camper, if not, indeed, 
the ordinary tourist, is becoming more and 
more one of hazard. Some protection must 
b2 provided. 

Bear are most fond of ham and bacon 
and sugar. They scent these articles at a 
great distance, and will attack wagons and 
men to obtain these articles. The offal from 
the hotels and camping grounds are insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the hunger of the multi- 
tudes of bear. I am told the bear are be- 
ccming too numerous; that all wanted are 
for exhibition of tourists. It would seem 
that the Secretary of the Interior might 
well contribute a few hundred to city zoolog- 
ical gardens. City mayors, take notice. 

| We know by experience the assurance of 
the bears of the Yellowstone National 
park, and, while we do not believe many of 
the stories told of their viciousness, yet we 
do know they will steal bacon from under 
your pillow if the chance is given. We were 
once camped, in company with J. H. Ryck- 
man, and a party of ten, a half mile above 
the Canon hotel. In the middle of the night 
we were awakened by heart-rending yells 
from Ryckman, who stood in his tent door 
waving a sheet. A bear had entered his 
tent, knocked down the stove, ransacked the 
commissary, and was at that moment in- 
specting the good things of the grub wagon, 
which stood facing and not more than twen- 
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ty-five feet from Ryckman’s tent. All the 
noise, however, which our friend caused by 
yelling, failed to dislodge Bruin until he had 
picked out the article of his choice—a sack 
of three sides of bacon. With this between 
his jowls he raised the wagon cover on the 
side, leaped through to the ground and leis- 
urely ambled by our tent, at a distance so 
close we could almost reach out and touch 
him. The next morning we walked up the 
hill in his tracks, and not more than 100 
yards from our camp found the rinds of 
two of the sides of bacon and the third side 
perfectly intact. He had paused to take 
his meal here with, seemingly, no fear what- 
ever of molestation.—Ed.] 





THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG. 
BY ED. F. HABERLEIN. 
(Author “‘The Amatuer Trainer.’’) 

With joyous anticipation the sportsman 
awaits the time when the woodland appears 
in old gold and crimson and the setting sun 
in splendor crowns the hills and dales. It is 
then that the occident becomes a sea of gold, 
while above, lines of silver mingle witn the 
rippling pearl and the zephyr softly whis- 
pers, “Peace’”’ to the joyful world. 

Fettered to business affairs, toils and trib- 
ulations during the prolonged summer sea- 
son, he now longs for an outing to field and 
forest where to inhale pure, untainted atmos- 
phere, shake off the cares of a_ bustling, 
wearisome city life and indulge in full, un- 
restrained joyous rambles afield with gun 
and dog in quest of game. He is not a hunt- 
er for pecuniary game during his sojourn— 
relaxation from strenuous activity, diversion, 
agreeable companionship and freedom he 
seeks. For weeks beforehand his mind dwells 
largely upon this one subject; trips hither 
and thither are planned and various prepara- 
tions made so as to have everything in read- 
iness when the eagerly awaited time shall 
have arrived. Oh, but what agitates his 
mind more than everything else—he has no 
bird dog. To go in quest of quail or grouse 
without a well-trained setter or pointer, of 
course, is out of the question and the puppy 
on hand, untrained as he is, would certainly 
not fill the bill, hence the quandary. 

From lack of proper training the greater 
number of bird dogs taken afield are prac- 
tically unfit to be shot over. A dog of the 


most approved breeding possessed of all ne- 
cessary natural qualities without the requis- 
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ite training, must necessarily be a source. of 
annoyance to sach an extent as to rob the 
shooter of the enjoyment anticipated. The 
supposition that to become the possessor of 
a fine field dog, the only requisite necessary 
is to procure a puppy of some noted strain of 
bird dogs, and after it has reached the proper 
age that it can be taken afield, hunted and 
shot over with pleasure, is an illusion. The 
dog inherits natural qualities—nose, speed, 
hunting, finding and pointing game, etc., but 
not one particle of the accomplishments of 
its progenitors acquired by judicious training 
is transmitted to the progeny, and, therefore, 
all such accomplishments as are desired must 
be taught to each and every individual dog 
before satisfactory work to the gun can be 
obtained. 

The person undertaking to train a dog 
should inform himself fully upon the subject 
before making the attempt to avoid unnec- 
essary errors and annoyance, have judgment, 
controllable temper, love for the dog, and 
perseverance. Not every sportsman has 
the gift to properly fit his dog for field work, 
especialy without having made the subject 
a study. Some even lack a conception of how 
a dog should perform afield—much less the 
ability and patience to inculcate the desira- 
ble accomplishments. Systematically train- 
ing a dog requires time. One endeavoring to 
accomplish all at once must necessarily find 
his efforts a failure, but, instead of the vexa- 
tious task training a bird dog is usually sup- 
posed to be, if pursued in systematic, me- 
thodical manner, it will lead to unforseen 
pleasure as the pupil advances step by step. 

A well trained dog, endowed with the re- 
quired natural qualities for a first-class 
fielder, commands a price—a sum which can- 
not easily be expended by the average sports- 
man. Many are the disapointments, also, of 
more pecunious sportsmen who expend large 
sums for so-called broken dogs in the ex- 
pectation, of obtaining an exceptionally fine 
worker—which such dogs, probably, really 
are when handled by their trainer, who, 
through constant association during course 
of training, became acquainted with the dog’s 
peculiarities and capabilities, and is, there- 
fore, able to enforce implicit obedience and 
to obtain work ef the highest order such dogs 
are capable of. Therefore, train your own 
dogs! 
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A COLORADO COYOTE ROUND-UP. 





(See Opposite Page.) 

On January 17, 1903, near Evans, Colo., 
occured a coyote round-up, indulged in and 
witnessed by over 1,000 people. Twenty-five 
coyotes were bagged. The circle covered four 
entire townships, and when it closed up it 
was found that there were thirty coyotes in 
the ring, seventeen of which were captured. 
These, with six caught by the pack of Mr. 
Turner of Denver on the way to the round- 
up, and two caught by Kit Carson, Jr.’s 
hcunds before the hunt started, made the to- 
tal number twenty-five, which was consid- 
ered a very good catch. 

About 12 o’clock the round-up was com- 
plete and the quarry could be seen dashing 
here and there, trying by all means to find 
a mode of escape. Editor Huffsmuth of the 
Evans Courier discovered three on the north- 
west side making for a point where there 
were no dogs; he promptly gave chase and 
by an exhibition of fine horsemanship suc- 
ceeded in turning one back, and after a chase 
of several miles, at times close enough to 
rope the coyote; it took to the earth; it 
went in to stay and stay it did. 

The honors of the day went to the pack of 
Mr. Turner of Denver, though several good 
runs and quick kills were made by other 
dogs. 





COLORADO LAW CRITICISED. 


Minden, Neb., Aug. 26, 1903. 

kditor Outdoor Life—I noticed in the Sep- 
tember number of Outdoor Life Dr. J. W. 
Shults’ very sensible letter concerning Colo- 
rado’s new game law. I also read your re- 
marks on his letter. Will you kindly allow 
me to ask a few questions and comment in a 
friendly way on your reply to his letter? 

Firstly—You say about three-fourths of 
the states have non-resident license laws. On 
page 621 you publish a table of the game 
laws of the different states, and I presume 
the table is correct. In that list there are 
just twenty-three states having non-resident 
license laws, fourteen states having none, 
and three states whose license provisions are 
not reported. You do not -say, however, 
which states discriminate between residents 
and non-residents. You say the law is well 
meant, as it is intended to raise money to 


protect the game in the state. Then why did 
you not draft a reasonable licerse law of, 
say, $10, to apply to all alike? Such a law 
would raise ten times the amount of money 
that the present law will, and would not be 
subject to the charge of compelling the stran- 
ger to “hold up his hands and deliver’ or 
fight through courts. 

You say the game belongs to the state. 
Well, good lawyers differ on that point. 
Probably eighty per cent. of the land in Colo- 
rado belongs to the United States govern- 
ment. I do not believe you will claim that 
the state has any claim upon the timber, 
minerals or grass upon such land. Then 
why the game? 

Now, I am no game hog, and believe in 
laws to protect it, either by the state or the 
government, but I do not believe in class leg- 
islation. As to the non-residents slaughtering 
the game, that is buncombe, and only ad- 
vanced to cover up the bristles on the ani- 
mal. I have been one of a party from here 
to spend from three to four weeks each year 
for the last seven years in Routt and Rio 
Blanco counties, Colorado, and we have never 
killed the limit of the law. Why? Because 
we could not use it, and were not there to 
kill, but to get a breath of God’s pure air 
and enjoy your fine mountain scenery. (And 
where is the true lover of sport who would 
not feel out of place in such a country if he 
did not have his gun along?) 

If you really want to know who do 
slaughter your game, let me give you one or 
two instances which I witnessed no longer 
ago than last fall (1902): Wewere camped 
on the White river, five miles below Buford. 
While in camp one morning two fellows rode 
by who lived near Buford. About fifteen 
does and fawns were about to cross the river, 
but were turned back by the above-mentioned 
parties firing among them. After they left I 
went to the spot and found three dead fawns 
left on the mountain side. They had cut 
one hind quarter from one of the fawns—the 
rest were left to rot. That is your resident, 
and you license him for $1 a year. 

Two miles down the river from our camp 
was located a party belonging to a Colorado 
Springs hunting club. Of course they were 
gilt-edged fellows. They were supplied with 
two guns each, and also a man to carry their 
guns and ammunition to and from the run- 
ways. Well, the firing done by that crowd 
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every morning would equal the disturbance 
on the busy end of a line of battle. Does 
and fawns were lying around in plenty. 
Such as these, together with the same class 
from Denver and Pueblo, are the fellows 
who are responsible for your present game 
law; also for the decrease, if any, of your 
deer. 

A non-resident cannot camp two weeks in 
your state without spending at least $100 
there in railroad fares, hotel bills, supplies, 
teams, etc. It was estimated in New Castle, 
while we were there last fali, that at least 
10,000 people had outfitted there and at Rifle 
during the season, of which probably 2,000 
were non-residents. Are they not entitled 
to fair treatment? A Denver paper recently 
quoted the game commissioner as saying that 
he did not expect to sell many non-resident 
licenses this year, remarking that you would 
at least keep your deer. Just so—and we will 
keep our money. 

J. C. McKINNEY. 


We will answer as briefly as possible, 
Mr. McKinney’s well-meaning remarks: Of 
the forty-two states (Alabama has no game 
laws) whose laws were reported in the table 
mentioned, twenty-four (Mr. McKinney didn't 
count right when he said twenty-three) have 
non-resident license laws, while two—Louis- 
iana and Missouri—go farther and prohibit 
non-residents from hunting within their bor- 
ders. These latter two may therefore be 
classed among the states discriminating 
against non-residents—which makes twenty- 
six out of the forty-two reported which have 
laws restricting the non-resident, or about 
sixty-two per cent. We would ask Mr. Mc- 
Kinney to read the table again (published in 
this number) for an answer to his question, 
“You do not say which states discriminate 
between residents and non-residents.” Those 
states which have no non-resident license 
clause are the ones which do not discrim- 
inate, of course. Replying to his question, 
“Why did you not draft a reasonable license 
law of, say, $10, to apply to all alike,” we 
would say that while we have already ex- 
pressed ourselves editorially as against the 
present short deer season in Colorado simul- 
taneous with the enforcement of a $25 non- 
resident license law, yet it would be folly to 
attempt to enforce a law that would make 
the resident pay as much as the non-resident. 
Even Mr. McKinney’s own state of Nebraska 
exacts a non-resident license of $10 for hunt- 
ing, but no such charge is made to residents. 

We are surprised that such an enlightened 
man as Mr. McKinney would question the 
state’s ownership of the game. We will ad- 
mit that the only proof that the several 





states have is Uncle Sam’s bill of sale, writ- 
ten in his own hand, but the transfer was 
made so long ago that we thought every man, 
woman, child—and Indian—had by this time 
known of the fact. Does Mr. McKinney be- 
lieve for a moment that the states would 
spend thousands of dollars annually in pass- 
ing laws and protecting something which did 
not belong to them? 

What he saw at the hands of residents 
while on the White river is very likely true. 
We have seen such acts ourselves, but do not 
believe that this sort of work can be laid at 
the door of the resident any more than the 
non-resident. We believe there is a certain 
percentage of human beings whose greed for 
wanton blood-spilling is abnormal, and who 
forget themselves the moment they enter the 
woods; but it would be just a little bit un- 
reasonable to say that a greater number of 
this class lived in Colorado, or Iowa, or Ne- 
braska, or Missouri, or any other state. 

In conclusion we will say that if any crit- 
icism against non-resident hunting licenses 
are made they should be directed against the 
principle of such laws in general. It is un- 
reasonable to pick out one state and “roast” 
it to the exclusion of the others, when sixty 
per cent. of our states have laws equally, if 
not more, restrictive. 

As regards our position on the Colorado 
game law, it was clearly voiced in our issue 
of May, 1903, when we said: “The innova- 
tion of a non-resident license fee coincident 
with the cutting of the deer season to fifteen 
days and the cutting out of the antelope and 
elk seasons entirely was not a wise or judi- 
cious change. We are in favor of the action 
taken on elk and antelope, and of a non-resi- 
dent license; but under the circumstances the 
deer season should have been made longer 
and the license same as it was decided, or 
with the deer season at fifteen days the li- 
cense should certainly have been no more 
than $10.”—Editor 


A GUIDE’S VIEW. 


A short time ago I took a party out to 
some lakes for pleasure and fishing, about fif- 
teen miles from Buford, Colorado. While 
there we saw on the side of the mountain a 
large band of elk; so, as one of our party 
had a camera, we decided to try to get a pic- 
ture. The elk walked intp a bunch of spruce 
timber, and as they did so I stationed Mr. 
Thompson with the camera at a very desir- 
able point, while I walked around the other 
side of the timber and started the elk toward 
him; but just as they were nearing the de- 
sired spot on a bare side hill Mr. Thompson, 
thinking that I had had ample time to arrive 
with the herd, began to make the hilis echo 
with “Oh, Levi!”—which caused the elk to 
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turn straight up the hill and pass very close 
to me. He got six snaps at them just as he 
quit hollowing, but was a little too far away 
to get a good, clear view. They passed up 
the hill within fifty yards of me, single file, 
and I think it was the most beautiful sight I 
ever saw. There were forty-six elk in the 
bunch, including several large bulls—some 
spikes—and the balance cows and calves. 
Each cow had at least one calf—two having 
two calves apiece. We had the pleasure of 
looking at this bunch of elk for about two 
hours. 

I believe the elk are increasing rapidly 
now, and that with a bounty on lions, wolves 
and coyotes, our game will increase so rap- 
idly in two or three years that we will all 
feel thankful that we have had a closed sea- 
son on elk; although I think six weeks’ time 
on deer, with a $10 license, would have given 
our state ten times as much revenue from the 
big game fields. I know of several bunches 
of elk near my place as large as the one 
mentioned above, and there is, as you are 
well aware, thousands of deer north and east 
of my ranch, and if our present laws are 
strictly enforced they certainly will increase 
enormously in four years, so that in 1907 we 
can take out our parties and show them elk 
every day and deer by the hundreds. Then 
those 200 from Wichita that Dr. Shults 
speaks of, will come in full force and declare 
there is no place on earth like this. 

LEVI WARD. 





A DOE WITH HORNS. 


While instances of does having horns are 
not common, yet several such freaks have 
come under our notice. Some legislatures 
fall into the common error of saying in their 
game laws that “deer with horns only may 
be killed,” when it would be just as easy to 
have the provision read “male deer.” While 
does with horns have been killed all over the 
West, we have never seen such a head that 
was symmetrical or that had anywhere near 
attained to the growth of the buck’s horns. 
They are usually irregular and stunted, and 
sometimes only one prong will appear. 

The animal from which the head appear- 
ing herewith was taken, was killed in Estes 
Park, Colorado, a couple of years ago by 
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Shep N. Husted. We are indebted to Mr. H. 
C. Rogers for the photograph. 





MOUNTAIN SHEEP BEING KILLED. 


One of our subscribers in Estes Park, Col- 
orado, writes us as follows under date of 
August 23d: “I have been repeatedly told by 
men I consider reliable that the ditch outfit 
on the head of North Grand river, just north 
of Specimen mountain, are having game— 
sheep and deer—killed in great quantities for 
the men in camp. Specimen mountain, a few 
miles south of the camp, is probably the 
greatest mountain sheep range in Colorado. 
It seems to me that some game warden 
should at once be sent to the scene.” 

Immediately upon receiving the above in- 
formation, which came from a trustworthy 
and conscientious man, we at once communi- 
cated the letter to the state game depart- 
ment, giving the name of the party disclos- 
ing the information, and hope that the guilty 
parties may be arrested and justice sum- 
marily dealt to them. When the sportsmen 
of Colorado are willing to forego the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of hunting for these 
animals, by passing laws protecting them, 
that they may thrive and grace our moun- 
tains for future generations, it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that we should stand 
idly by and allow every recreant that hap- 








pens to be in the sheep country to ruthless- 
ly kill them off. These meat and horn hunt- 
ers should be made to feel the full penalty of 
the law, and we hope (and know) our game 
commission will exert every effort to cap- 
ture the offenders. 





THE GAME QUESTION. 


Editor of Outdoor Life—I have just read 
Dr. J. W. Shults’ letter in the September 
number of Outdoor Life. I would like to 
say a few words myself, and also ask a few 
questions on this subject. 

To begin with, I am opposed to all non- 
resident license laws. They take too much 
of our liberty from us. It is too much like 
the style of European countries, where none 
but the rich can hunt. Notwithstanding that, 
several decisions have been given to the 
contrary and some of our best lawyers say 
different—that a state has a right to tax a 
non-resident of a certain state more for kill- 
ing game in that state than it would tax a 
resident. I do not think this is constitu- 
tional; but, constitutional or not, it is not 
justice. 

You say that the game belongs to the 
state. Well, the state belongs to the United 
States, and I think that the game of the 
state belongs to the United States, and a 
citizen of the United States would have the 
right to hunt that game, no matter what 
state he lived in. The constitution says 
plainly that the citizens of one state have 
the rights of the citizens of the several 
states and that all taxation shall be equal. 

There is one license law which I would 
like to see in force in every state in the 
union. That is, one providing that all un- 
naturalized citizens, no matter what state 
they live in, would not be exempt from li- 
cense. So far I believe that Pennsylvania 
is the only state having such a law. If 
there are others I would like to know it. As 
I understand it, a foreigner can come to this 
country, go to Colorado or any other state, 
except Pennsylvania, live there for one year 
or less and hunt its game, while a citizen 
who has been born and raised in the United 
States must pay a special tax for the priv- 
ilege of hunting in any other state but his 
own. The game laws of Maine, Wyoming 
and Colorado are an outrage. They not 
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only tax you for the privilege of carrying a 
gun, but they put an additional expense on 
you by forcing you to hire a state guide. 
You cannot hunt by yourself. You need a 
state spy continually at your heels. 

Now, I would like to be enlightened on a 
few points. What other source does game 
protection receive money from than the non- 
resident license? Is the game in other states 
protected any better since the non-resident 
tax was put on? I can say that in this part 
of Pennsylvania it is not protected one bit 
better. Does all the money received from 
non-resident and resident licenses go to 
game protection? If it does not, why not? 
Some states say that this is the only money 
they receive for game protection. Why is 
this? Could not some other tax be levied, 
such as an equal tax on all hunters, that 
would be sufficient? Is there ever a surplus 
in the game protection fund and what be 
comes of it? Our last Legislature in Penn- 
sylvania appropriated $12,000 to be paid 
quarterly for two years to the president of 
the Game and Fish Association upon pres 
entation of proof that the game laws were 
being enforced, or, in other words, giving 
the president of the board a chance to line 
his own pockets with public money. But 
one-half of the money received from our non- 
resident tax goes toethe game protection 
fund. The other half goes to the county in 
which the license is issued. Why is this? 
Why does it not all go to the game fund? 
One good feature of our Pennsylvania game 
laws is that the costs cannot be put upon 
an officer. Other states would do well to 
follow this example. What becomes of the 
fines levied for breaking the game laws? As 
I understand it now, when you, a non-resi- 
dent, hunt in Colorado you must pay $25 for 
a license, hire a guide, which the state se 
lects for you, and then pay $5 for each head 
or any other part of a deer which you may 
kill and wish to take home. This is a new 
outrage. 

I would like to know what others think 
who are opposed to these outrages, and see 
if there is not some way to remedy the mat- 
ter. The sooner something is done the bet- 
ter. 

Of course I know that Outdoor Life is in 
favor of the non-resident license; but still I 
suppose you afford a means of communica- 
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tion between sportsmen, whether or not they 
believe the same that you do. 
Washington, Pa. E. R. FORREST. 





What we have said in favor of non-resi- 
dent license laws was only urged in the ab- 
sence of something better. Take, for in- 
stance, a state like Colorado, and it is a 
hardship on such a state, with but little 
over half a million population, to protect its 
game for the free use of non-residents, who 
contribute nothing toward such protection 
except by such non-resident licenses. 

Outdoor Life, however, is in favor above 
all of the government control of the game, 
but in the absence of such, somethiag must 
be done by the individual states to take care 
of the fast-decreasing game within their 
borders. It is their duty to do this. It is 
safe to say that $100,000 a year would not 
properly protect the game of Wyoming, for 
example. Does any of our readers imagine 
for a moment that the Legislature of such a 
state as Wyoming, with a population of not 
much over 50,000, could be induced to spend 
twice as much money as there are people in 
the state for the protection of game which 
outsiders kill? Not much—nor would the 
Legislature of any other state do it. 

We hope our readers will not misunder- 
stand us in this conection. As above stated, 
we are only in favor of a non-resident license 
law because at the present time it is the best 
thing we have. We have written and talked 
the subject of goverment control of the 
game so thread-bare during the past six 
years that there is no use in rehearsing our 
views again. However, they are probably 
most briefly expressed in the following para- 
graph taken from an editorial in our Janu- 
ary, 1902, issue in commenting upon the 
abuses outlined in a letter received at that 
time from W. L. Simpson of Jackson, Wyo.: 

“Mr. Simpson touches a matter which we 
have agitated for years. We believe, as he 
does, that the government should take hold 
of the game question and prosecute it vig- 
orously. We believe that governmental con- 
trol would be more efficient and satisfactory 
than state control; that the machinery 
which changes every two years is not the 
kind of machinery which should hold within 
its grasp and be accountable for so noble a 
race of animals as our big game. Such a 
valuable asset as our game needs something 
more stable—a commanding influence which 
will not tolerate a single violation of the 
laws. This is impossible under state juris- 
diction. We all know how hard it is to con- 
vict an offender in the game district of Colo- 
rado. The same condition exists elsewhere 
throughout the Western states. And when, 
coupled with this drawback, we are con- 
fronted with the more serious one of incom- 
petent wardens, then indeed does the peril- 
ous position of the game appeal to us with 
appalling force.” 
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We believe Mr. Forrest is wrong when 
he says that, according to his understand 
ing, a foreigner could evade either the resi- 
dent or non-resident law of any state. Every 
foreigner is amenable to the full text of the 
game laws of the several states and can be 
prosecuted for violating them the same as 


any other offender. He is probably under a 
misapprehension when he says that Colo 
rado compels non-residents to hire a guide, 
as no such provision appears in our game 
laws, although such requisites are a part of 
the laws of Wyoming, Maine and: one or two 
other states. We are not in favor of it, how- 
ever. 





THE WOOD DUCK. 


At the request of several-of our readers 
who admired the colored picture of wood 
duck in our July issue but noticed a descrip 
tion missing in that issue, we append a few 
facts concerning this most beautiful mem- 
ber of the duck family. 

Adult male—Crest on head of green and 
violet hues; a white line extends from be- 
low and behind the eye along the lower end 
of crest; throat and front of neck white; 
back dark brown, tipped with green; lower 
back and rump darker, turning to black on 
upper tail coverts; wing coverts steel blue 
with black tips; on the sides of the breast, 
above shoulder, is a broad black bar, over 
which is another of white; sides and flanks 
buff, crossed by fine wavy black lines; tail 
black, with metallic reflections. 

Measurements—Length, 19 in.; wing, 9.30 
in.; tail, 4.70 in.; tarsus, 1.50 in. 

Habitat—From Florida, Louisiana, Colo- 
rado and California north to New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. Winters 
from Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri 
and Texas south to the West Indies and 
Mexico. 

Wood duck inhabit the principal wood- 
land districts of the United States, arriving 
in the eastern and northern portion of this 
country shortly after May 1st. They usually 
nest in the hollow of a tree, the aperture be- © 
ing twenty-five to forty feet from the ground. 
Wilson describes a nest of the wood duck 
found in the middle of May as follows: “The 
tree was twenty yards from water on a de- 
clivity; in its hollow and broken top about 
six feet down, lying on soft decayed wood, 
were thirteen eggs covered with down. This 
tree had been repeatedly occupied.” The 
wood duck is also beautifully described in 
the new book entitled, “The Water-fowl 
Family,” by L. C. Sanford and others. 

The young are carried to the ground by 
the old bird-in her bill. They feed on in- 
sects, water larvae or tender buds. 


Close Seasons for Game in the United States and Canada. 


date of close season and the first date of open season are given; to find open season, reverse dates 
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Jan t De 
Set Apr. 25-5 Ida + Dev 
Oct pt Washington J 
May 1 Sept 
May I-Sept. 1 i May |-Sep Res reine 
New Jer Jan. 1 
Carolina . Mar. 15-N Local laws Local laws Penney lvama Dec. ! 
South Carolina... Mar. |-A To De 1903 Apr. 1-Now F 
i To Nov 30, 19% ! Now 
Jum Feb.1 
=] To Feb. 8. 1904 Mar. 2-3 
ry 
5 De Apr. 15-Oct. 1 S-Oct. 1 Apr. 15-Oct. 1... Apr. 15-Oct Apr. 1-Oct. 1". Apr. 1S-Oct. 1 Ccrew 
= et. I-Ang I Apr. |-Sept.1 
igs T 
T Jen. 1-Aug. 1 
ar. 
xt Mar. i-Get.15 Mar. 1-Oct 
| Cabfornia Feb Jaly At all tin 18 + 15. Feb 16-Oct 15 
i x ~ 15 Sept. 15..| Mar. 1-Sept Mar Sept | 
2 Uta Dec 1-A i A times Feb ts 
i | ida J : To M Suly F 
© | Washington t . 6’. Mar Spe Mar. I-A 
<= | Oregon t » “ Jar To Oct. 1, 1% Jar 
| & | Alaska : De Dx 
Hawau To 1m May May 1-Se 
™ - Craxt 
British Colambue At all times Mar. 1-Sept 
qritones May 5-Aug 2 
is Nani te At all times Jan. 1-Aug. 1 Jan. 1-Ang Nebraska Apr. 16-Sept. 1 
| © | Ontarie To Sept 15,1905. Dec. 16-Sept. 15..' Dec. 16-Sept. 15. Dec. 16-Sept. 1 May 1-Sept.15 ny May I-Sept. i 
| > Quebec Feb. i-Sept.1 Feb |-Sept.1 ) May 1-Sept.t 
| < | New Brunswick At all times Dee. 2-Sept. 1 Dee. 2-Sept. 1" Colorado Apr 16-Sept 10° 
is At all times Mar. 1-Sept. Sept Nevada Mar. I-Sept. 15. 
Jan. i2-Aug 21... Jan. 1t-Aug 2) Jan. is Aug 21 Jan. 12-Ang t1" Washington Mar |-Sept 1 
Certain local exceptions ept month of July.  * Except Mer 13-Ape month « April. “Sale, xcept month of Man Upland plover only * Altitades 
feet, May 1-Sep erritones =eee the season ariboo. mountain sheep, annul goat. Apr. t-Ju iy v8 and Det i musk on. Mar. 20- 
trie chicks swan 15 . Als Nov 10. unless permit be obtained > Except cert pee Mar.2-Apr. 11 
% Caribou protected in Marne tc y Gone caly. "Swan yt 905, Nevada. Wisconsin and Wyoming at al) times * Canbe ” Under the 
old law, which still caribou only; moose protected to Jan. 1. 1912 © Except Mar. }@-Apr - 2 Except south of Canadian Pacific R R. between Mattawa and Port Arthur 
Nov. 16-Novr.! Ex ept crested Esceyt sora. “ Except July. Aug _ Except Oct} ™ Except April 10-25. “Caribou protected in Nova Scotia to Oct. |, 190%, 
? Swan only * Except west of ‘el ue Rid ridge aoe 1-Now.1 in twenty couaties to Mar opt wood duck. Mar. 1- Aug.! 
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people hundreds of miles away and of whom 
we never heard until receiving their request for 
our Catalogue. Our catalogue shows the finest 
genuine Diamonds mounted in every conceivable \7 
and artistic form, at prices considerably lower than the 
home jewelers would ask for spot cash. From our cata- 
logue you select any Diamond that you would like for your- ’ 
self, or which you would like to give a friend or loved one; 
send one-fifth of the price, and very soon thereafter it will be 
handed to you at your home or place of business, as you prefer, 
with all express charges fully paid. Now, examine it as critically 
A as you like and if it is not the best bargain you ever saw in Dia- 
4 monds, and perfectly satisfactory in every way—send it back at our 
A expense, and your money will be refunded instantly. 
{ $4 for you can do so and pay the \ 
ou will want to keep it balance in eight equal monthly 
payments. We charge no interest; require no security and create no 
publicity; everything is confidential, prompt and satisfactory. Some . 
people prefer not to send money in advance, in which case we send the 
Diamond to their Express Office or Bank with all ona paid, where they 
may call and examine it and make the first payment. Most persons, how- 
ever, prefer to see the Diamond at home and have absolute possession of 
it and the fullest opportunity for examination, before deciding to buy. 
Every Diamond sold is guaranteed in writing, and may be exchanged at ful! 
price for a larger stone at any time in the future. e frequently exchange \S 
for Diamonds which we sold ten or twenty years ago. You need not hesitate to ac- 
cept any representation which we make, and you may assure yourself on this - N 
by asking your local bank about us. They will refer to their Commercial Agency \ 
ecords and tell you that our reliability, promptness or responsibility is not questioned \\ 
in the business world. You can make no mistake in buying a Diamond 
or Watch from us for we guarantee satisfaction. If 
we sell them on the same easy terms. We are perhaps the la 
Watches in America. Diamonds are advancing a valu % 
ment in sight at present. As a method for saving small amounts monthly,there a 
equal toa Diamond purchase. You have the security in your possession; you have ail the 
pleasure and prestige that comes from wearing a Diamond,and you have a certain annual 
increase of from ten to twenty per cent in value. If you prefer to pay cash, we will give 
you a bill of sale with any Diamond, giving you the option of returning the Diamond at 
any time within one year aud receiving spot cash for full amount paid, less ten per cent, 
the reasonable cost of doing business. For Example: You may wear a Fifty Dollar 
Diamond for a year, then send it back to us and receive $45.00 in cash. You may have 
all the pleasure and prestige of wearing a beautiful Diamond a whole year for $5.00 or 
less than ten cents per week. 


It is none too early to begin to think of Christmas. Better 
send for our Catalogue at once. With it before you, 
you can tell us exactly what you would like,—do it, 
then leave the rest to us under our written guaran- 
tee and you will be well satisfied. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. 
Diamonds - Watches - Jewelry 
Dept. L-153 92 to 98 State St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1858 























CANINE CHAT. 


The scale of points of the toy spaniel, 
which includes the Blenheim Ruby, King 
Charles and Prince Charles, as laid down by 
the Toy Spaniel Club, is as follows: 


Symmetry, condition and size 15 


NS 52 Se £0 6 fiesta ca eh hy 15 
LS «in csusgebs Chcbeude es 5 
0 Eee eee 10 
UCEC. Ss «Lich inh web keivaiee-s 10 
Reins é'oinba ls ahaa ae 10 
Coat and feathering.......... 15 
Colors and markings......... 15 
Dit cisbeswebtar vote ee s< 5 

ES 100 


It will be seen that the head, stop, muz- 
zle, eyes and ears count 50, and the rest of 
the points—symmetry, color, coat, etc., count 
50. It would, herefore, seem that the head 
was, in reality, the most important part of 
the toy spaniel. But he must not be judged 
entirely by the head, as the rest of the points 
count 50, and pale-colored ones, with crook- 
ed legs and weak hindquarters, should be 
scored even if the head is nearly perfect. 

* * * 

A dog was playing a piano in a circus 
the other day when some one in the audience 
called out, “Rats!” The dog immediately 
vacated his seat and ‘“‘went for” the rates. 
The piano kept on playing. 

2 * * 

Rating of points for championship of 
shows held under American Kennel Club 
rules during 1903, are as follows: 


Points 
NODE CORI, 5 once cacbnssesoceces 1 
Rhoae Island Kennel Club............... 3 
Westminster Kennel Club................. 5 
New Jersey Kennel Club.................. 3 
New England Kennel Club................ 4 
Ee 2 
Duquesne (Pittsbug) Kennel Club........ 3 
Rochester Kennel Club.................... 2 
Coshocton Kennel Club................... 2 
Ulrichsville Kennel Club.................. 2 
New Orleans Kennel] Club................ 1 
ne CPD AIUD ss 5 ceccneccdcovevees 4 
aT ait ds heine ow cbtin's + sess 0on.6es¥aee 2 
Ren vin 65 oie ake wee p42 6 cheese 3 


The symptoms of distemper are: Great 
lassitude, disinclination to exertion, prefer- 
ence for warmth, loss of appetite and fever- 
ishness, shown by a hot, dry nose, sneezing 
and thirst. The bowels become deranged, 
urine scanty, coat staring, retching and 
vomiting occur, a thin discharge from the 
eyes and nose sets in simultaneous with a 
short, dry, husky cough, more pronounced 
when brought into the open air. Gradually 
the discharge becomes purulent, glueing the 
eyelids together, and the eyes themselves 
are often very seriously affected, sufficiently 
so as to cause temporary but not necessarily 
permanent blindness, though partial blind- 
ness is quite frequently seen as a sequel 
to the malady. There is a great loss of flesh 
—to the verge of skin and bones—while the 
dog absolutely declines food of any kind. In 
a dog of sound constitution—which can only 
result from proper rearing—nursing, care- 
ful dieting, regulation of the bowels and 
one fixed temperature only are required. 
There is no distemper cure, any more than 
there is a cure for inflammation of the lungs. 
Nature can only be assisted, and beyond 
advice, the whole College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons is not so valuable as a good nurse, 
preferably a lady. The general treatment 
is as follows: After clearing the patient 
out at both ends, effected by a small dose of 
castor oil, the most important thing is the 
judicious building up and retention of 
strength, which is the chief weapon with 
which to fight the enemy. The food must 
b2 of a light and digestible but nourishing 
quality, and the patient made to partake of 
it. Good beef tea, egg, port wine, milk and 
chopped meat, are all suitable, but much 
solid food is not advisable and probably 
would be rejected while fever is present. 
Drinking water should be _ frequently 
changed. The patient should be kept at 


an even temperature of say 75 degrees, free 
of draught, yet with good ventilation. His~ 
bed, soft, dry and clean. During the illness 
the patient must be kept clean, and the 
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mouth, eyes and nose sponged frequently. 
The discharge from the nose can be much 
lessened and finally dried up by the admin- 
istration of powdered camphor in the form 
of snuff. Chorea, or twitch, often appears 
as a sequel to distemper, in which case it 
will save time and trouble to destroy the 
sufferer, as it is almost impossible to cure. 
When convalescent burn the bedding and 
boxes, and thoroughly cleanse the quarters 
with disinfectants, fumigation and lime wash. 
+. ” ~ 

Mrs. Smythe, of the Swiss Mountain Ken- 
nels of Germantown, Pennsylvania, the larg- 
est and most varied kennel owned by a lady 
in America, is turning her atention to 
chickens. Buff and white Wyandottes and 
Andalusians are her especial favorites. 

+. * . 

Mr. T. W. Bartels of Denver has recently 
had the misfortune of losing by death from 
some unknown disease, three of his fine 
greyhounds: “Best Brand” (Boomerang- 
Winning Style), “Thoughtful Barrister” 
(Bogus Brummel-Winning Style) and “Red 
Agate” (Firm Friend-Wild Flower). Mr. 
Bartels has been breeding greyhounds for 
a number of years and raises some very fine 
stock, so his loss will be considerable. 

= + ca 


“Raven Beauty,” a Cocker spaniel bitch, 





owned by Mrs. W. H. Kerr of Denver, recent- 
ly whelped eight puppies by her Raven 
Rexio. Unfortunately five of them died at 
birth, leaving only three puppies—two 
females and one male—all black. 

*> *¢ *# 


A dachshund has been described as a dog 
having four legs that ought to have six 
legs; also, as a dog and a half long and 
only half a dog high. 


* * *# 


The accompanying cut is from a photo- 
graph of the handsome fox terrior Norfolk 
Verax, owned by Thomas F. Walsh of Den- 
ver, Colorado, who considers him one of the 
best fox terriers in America. His sire, 
Champion Norfolk Veracity, and his dam, 
Norfolk Felicity, are owned by Mr. Gooder- 
ham of Toronto, Canada, who has won more 
prizes in the show ring during the years 1902 
and 1903 than any other fox terrier breeder 
in America. Norfolk Verax was whelped 
April 21, 1902, and purchased by Mr. Walsh 
when only a puppy, and shown on arrival 
at the last Denver show, winning first in 
puppy class, first in novice, first in limit and 
second in open class, winning over all the 
old dogs except in-the open class, where he 
was only beaten by a champion dog. 


REX. 





Norfolk Verax (A. K. C, 8. B. 71;964). 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Wm. A. Thompson, Belleville, Ill.—Father 
and I are thinking some of making a trip to 
Canada this fall after moose, and I write to ask 
your opinion of the new .45-70 high velocity 
smokeless cartridge now made for the Winches- 
ter, model 1896, I believe it is. I remember hav- 
ing heard my late brother T. C. Thompson 
speak of one of these rifles used by a Mr. Mann 
who was in Colorado last year at the time he 
was there. I am satisfied that a .30-30 is a lit- 
tle light for game such as elk and moose. I 
do not believe the bullet is heavy enough to 
get the “smashing’’ power necessary on big- 
boned animals, and if you can give me any in- 
formation concerning the .45-70 smokeless or 
the .45-90 smokeless, I will greatly appreciate it, 
or perhaps you could give me the name and 
address of Mr. Mann, and I could write him 
also. What I would like to know especially is 
the range limit of this cartridge .that is, will it 
do accurate work up to say 300 yards. The 
Winchester people recommend it highly for dis- 
tances from 100 to 200 yards, but say nothing re- 
garding distances in excess of 200 yards. What 
would be your choice of the following: .45-70, 35, 
or .38-55, Winchester, all smokeless high velocity? 





Answer—The new .45-70-300, or .45-90-300 high 
velocity, Winchester rifie, to our judgment is an 
ideal cartridge for moose or grizzly. Person- 
ally we would prefer the .45-90, as its weight of 
bullet is the same as the .45-70 in the high 
power, and by using three grains more of pow- 
der it is given a starting velocity of 1992 feet 
per second, or 112 feet more than the .45-70. You 
will find the .45-70 or .45-9% a close shooting 
rifle up to 300 yards, but on account of the 
lightness of the bullet compared to the bore of 
the gun, it begins to lose its velocity very 
rapidly after passing the 300-yard range. For 
hunting in heavy woods for our biggest game, 
our preference is the .45-90-300 high power. For 
the more open country, like Colorado, New 
Mexico, or Montana, where you are forced to 
take more long-distance shots, we would prefer 
the .85 Winchester special. The name and ad- 
dress of the party you refer to is J. W. Mann, 
Jr., Waco, Tex. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“Cowboy Life on the Sidetrack’”; by Frank 
Benton; The Western Stories Syndicate, 
Denver, Colorado, publishers. 

This is a 200-page book relating an extreme- 
ly humorous and sarcastic story of the trials 
and tribulations endured by a party of stock- 
men making a shipment from the West to the 
East. It is illustrated by E. A. Filleau, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


“Homophonic Conversatians;’ by C. B. and C. 
» J aite; price $1.00; 1388 pages; C. V. Waite 
& Co., 479 Jackson Blv’d, publishers, Chi- 
* cago. 


This book is intended as a natural aid to 


the memory in learning the English. German, 
French and Italian languages. The book is 
based upon the similarity in sound and signifi- 
cation of the principal words used in the sen- 
tences, and should prove a valuable aid to the 
memory in the accomplishment of its purpose. 


“Camp-Life and the Tricks of Trapping;’’ by W. 
Hamilton Gibson; 300 pages; Harper & Bros.. 
New York, publishers. 

This is the most complete book on trap- 
ping that we have ever read, containing hints 
and advice on the trapping of every animal 
that can be trapped. What makes it of double 
value is the fact that every device described is 
fully illustrated by clever pen and ink draw- 
ings and wood cuts. The book also contains 
comprehensive hints on camp shelter, log huts, 
bark shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat 
and canoe building, and valuable suggestions 
on trappers’ food, etc. It also has valuable re- 


cipes for the curing and tanning of fur skins. 
etc. 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I like your magazine very much. I take 
three others, but yours is best. S. M. EATON. 
Watertown, Wis. 





Enclosed find $1.00 for renewal of my sub- 
scription. I cannot get along without it. 
Trenton, N. J. Cc. ROBBINS. 





Your magazine has pulled us some excellent 
wholesale trade, as well as retail. 
Philadelphia. H.C. KAUFFMAN & CO. 
Mfrs. Harkauf Casting Bait. 





I think you have the best, most interesting 
and most reliable magazine on recreation and 
outdoor life published. A. I. JOHNSON. 

Des Moines, Ia. 





Outdoor Life is the best sportsman’s maga- 
zine in the United States. J. W. MANN, Jr. 
Waco, Tex. 








“THE OLD SCRATCH.” 


How the Evil One Came to be Popularly 
Known as “The Old Scratch.” 


One of the many familiar names of his 
satanic majesty is “The Old Scratch.” It is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that scratching is 
so disagreeable that people thought it no worse 
than the evil one. A scalp full of dandruff 
keeps one scratching all the time; not only dis- 
agreeable, but considered very inelegant in po- 
lite society—as it should be—because one ought 
to keep the scalp so clean that it would not 
itch. ‘o cure the scalp of dandruff effectively, 
use Newbro’s Herpicide. It kills the germ that 
creates the dandruff, which is preliminary to 
falling hair, and, finally, baldness. No other 
hair preparation kills the dandruff germ. Her- 
ie also is a very delightful and effective 

air-dressing. Sold by leading druggists. Send 
10c. in stamps for sample to The Herpicide Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE GAME 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































OPEN SEASON ON —- ai aledé 
m ommissioner or a ; P w : § 52 
State. Party on to give Infor- | 5 ” “ 2 g é g = =) Fe a é 5 6 a ls Grouse | ; 33 E $ sae g 
mation. PA a 2 a5 Zz 8 6 Z 6 a Zz 3 Pa 5 cane Pr. I> 5 iF w 5 zee 
qa 5 2 ray fe] ” a a ati ckens E ° Q 
PARMENRMEG TED GAUID LBB: e 5.0.0 06 0.555 0efes| cocces socese Mos |occs cc csnccehes| socces voce sofer| covecoccse bss) b0ves cocsf el cocces ococce les eseccesccces Bt) ocesics cece cote PT FE perresete es or 
Arizona iiT. S. Bunch, Flaustaff ....]..| Closed |..| Closed ]..)............[.. 6-1—9-1]..| 9-1—12-1] 25) 10-15—3-1 10-15—3-1}25)10-15—3-1]..|............ 3} 11-15—12 15 none 
eg ee C.A. Vogelsang, Mills Bidg,S.t.]..| Closed |..| Closed ..|..| 41—10-81].. | 7-1—12-81]25)  10-15—2-15 i021 9-12-15}. . -| 3) 7-15—10-31/n0ne|none 
Colorado |J _M. Woodard, Com’rDenv'|..| Closed |..| Closed ..|20| 6-1—10-81]..|..........]--| Closed 9-10—4-15]25| 9-1—10-20}..|............ 1) 94 il day }925-00 
Conn......|Game Com’r, Hartford....]..|............ epee 5 3-31—7-1]..|_ 6-30—5-1] ../ 9-30--12-1]..| 8 31—6-1] 5) 9-30—12-1]..|_ + 80—12-1]..| Closed jt e 
tr sc let iat ake sce Ess] 163 vor sons eoRei |» acces cans apas| nen 60 vues <6 Pecan skosse Eesmesnvas’ 25) 11-1—8-1]..|__10-1—4-1]..|_‘11-1—3-1). -| 5) 10-1—1-3i] $10 [for aii 
Idaho ....J)W. VN. lorns, Hagerman...| 1) 9-1—123i] 1) 9-1—1281]..| Closed [20] 4-1—11 1J20]_ 4-1—11-1]18)"11-1—12-1]24]_-9-15—2-15]18)8-15—12-1]...|............] 2] 91-12-31] $5 | $4 
Illinois ..JA. J. Lovejoy. Roscve...... 2 DSErer 7 RETR IER 15 PP BP RS 9-1—4-15].-| Ciosed ]..| &1—13-1]..| Closed | $15 for all 
Indiana..jZ. T. Sweeney, Columbus.|.. = ss|ecenceccereefes| 41—12-Uf.. | 41-12-1124) 17-70—1-1]24|_—10-1—4-15]24) 11-10-11]... 7-1—1-1].-|_ Closed _[$25.50/for all 
Iowa ..... Geo.A. Lincoln, Cedar Rapids]..|............ Fee. 3 eee © 3-1—11-1].. | 5-15—11-1] 12-1—1-1]. 10-1—4-1]25 9-1—12-3]25| 7-10—1-1}..|............] $10 [ror all 
Kansast .|(same Com’r, Topeka..... ]..|....-..-..> .-| Closed ].. ..|Nolimit}..| Nolimit].-|~ 11-15—1-1 o O-1—4-S..] B-1B—JD-B9.. 1.2. ccccccches|eccccctscces nonejnone 
} fee Geo. G Coulter, Frankfort]. A ree & viteeeeeeefes[oeeeeeceeef ee]  IIMS—L-d]..|  8-15—4-1]..] 11-15—1-7].. 6-1—2-1].. 9-1--3-1]aone|none 
La......... y of State. Baton Rougel}.. = loo |_sessecensscPoe|occececese tics =| 1L1—41].. 9-1—4-1]..]_11-1—3-]]..].--- -- +. - 11-i—4-1]......]...... 
Mainet...jL. J Cariton, Augusta....].. as -|.1|_10-15—12-1]25} _10-1—-0J..|.......... +:| Closed }15|__ 9-11—12-1]15}_ 9-15—12-]]15)__9-15—12-1] 2)" 10-1—12-15] $6 $15 
Mass...... J. W. Coilins, Capitol, Boston,..}..|......-...+.]-- ke tats 4 Se 4-1—9-1]..) 6-1—12-1]--)  10-1—12-1 oo 9-1—5-24. 10-1—12-1]..|__ 10-1—12. 1. Closed onejnone 
Md tt. ....JJ. W Avirett,Cumberland]..| Each |..|/ County has i's .-| Own |---| -mde- |..|/_ pend- |.. ent os and _ (|..| separate jgame jlaws 
Mich.f .../]G. M. Morse, Portiand..... of Clowed [f..|......000. se). Closed 5-1—9-1]..| — 7-1—3-1] _ | 10-20—11-Bo}. .|_10-1—11-30} . .| 10-20—11 10-20—11-30} 3) 11-8--11-30jnone] $25 
Minn......]U.L.Lamprey,Com’r,St. Pau |.. i] 11 10—11- 415—9-1]..| — 5-9—8-1125) 10-15—12-15]45|__ 9-1—12-1]25) 9-1-1. 7 9-1—11-1] 3} 11-10—11-30] $10_ | $25 
Missouri JA. O. Allen Jefferson City|..|....-...... Fs . rn =| 1i—1i].-|__ 101-41]... ae ¥1-1-1)..|" 10-I—Tl)......[-..... 
Montana |W. F. Scott, Helena........ | 2) 9-4- 1b-i}..|..........3.].. " vesefen| cooececeeefee|scescecoesce|ee| 2-2-0) B-15—I2-1f..|--- -| 3) Fi—12-1] $15 $25 
Nebraska|Geo B. Simpkins, Lincoln|..| Closed | 1) 8-15—11-15).. . -| 6-1— 10 31} ..| 41—10-31}29) | 11-1—11-30]25|__ 9-1 —4-15}25)10-1—11-0.-|-------.-...1 1) 8-15—11-15] $10 _ [for all 
Nevada ..|Game Com’r Carson City. |..|............] 3] 10-:15—12-15]. | ........... ~.|8 15-11-15]..| 7.0... =| 915—Sa].-)_ 91S — 3-1. 95 Ba. .| 153-1] 8) T0-15—12-15 none 
N. H......JN. Wentworth,Hudson Crj..| Closed |..|..........-. Closed |i0|_4-1—7-31]..| 6-14-31] ..|_ 9-15—12-15]..|_ 11-31]. . | 9-15—19-15]..|_ 9-15—12-15] 2)" 10-1—11-3o]...... .. $10 
of Pe 0 LOS oo” eee 2 ees 2 eee .+-|. | 41 —7-15].. |6-15--12-30] -- 11-10—12-30] 10-1—4-30}. .|'11-10—12-8i]..|_10-1—1.-81]..|" Closed _}$10.50[none 
N. Mexico]P. B. Otero, santa Fe...... ..| Closed |--| Closed |..|--------+-- ; |15]5-15 -10-15]25) 5-15--10-15] ..|_ 10-1—2-2s].. . sees 10 1—12-8i]..|------...... 1) 11-1—12-31 e 
N. Y.t D. C. Middieton, Albany..|..| Closed |.-| Closed |..| Closed 4-15—9-1]..|" 6-15—1-1]..| 10-31—12-1]..|__9-15—1-1]36 ibe 9-15—12-1] 2) 9 31—11-16 none 
N. Cart... jAudabon Society, Raleigh}..| 000. .... fe... eee eee 1 Se 4, Se Ba irah oadeal * Pere nafeceece cece cs lealcans +s cocwgsliis] seas «Ave 6eelietl cis <.ceaheaas main 
N. Dak. {/Ever Waxnexs, Devil's Lake]. | Closed |.-| Closed |..| Closed |..| 5-i—1-i].-| 5-1—1-1]..| Closed [2% 9-1—5-1]25}  9-1—10-15]29|}__ 9-1—10-15] 5) 1 -10—12-1] $25 [for all 
Ohio...... J. L. Rodgers, Columbus. .]..| 7700... .. ee fes|ecec ee eens: 2 ..| 3-15—9-16 «| 5-L—6-2]18) 11-10-12 2725) 9-1—12-10]..| Closed [18 8-1—9-2]..|..........+.) $29 [for all 
Okla. Ter.|J.C.Ciark, Oklahom + City]..|"_......... Sa: 7. 2 A eee ..|Nolimit|..|Nolimit]..|_ 1015—2-1]..| no res t’s|..| Closed |.-| Closed |..| Closed |nonejnone 
Oregon.t.|*ish and Game Com'r ~alem}..| Closed |..|__7-15-11-1]..|__7-15—11-1]..| Closed |..| 6-1—101}10) 110-112-155 9-1—3-1]10} _10-1—12-1].-|..........-+ 5| 7-15—11-1Jnonejnone 
Penn’a. t}|Game Com'r, Harrisburg. 2) i1-1—11-30]..|............ wees cece -eeefe-| 4:15—7-81]..| 5-30—1-1]15) 10-15—12-15 9-1—5-1]10) 10-15—12-15]1u| 10-15—12-15} 2" 11-1—11 30} $10 [for all 
Rhode [st/T. W. Pennev, Olneyville]..|............].-|......- . |..| 41—7-15]..| $1—7-1]..| 10-15—12-15]..|8-15—1-1]. .| 10-15—12-15}.-| 10-15—12-15]..| Closed 
S. Dakota]Game Com’r, Pierre . -| 1) 11-15 -12- 5]..| Closea vafec|cccccccsccfec|cccececee-f 10] Q0—1-1]i5)  9-1—6-1]15]—S-—1-1]15) Ss 1—1-1] 3] 11-15—12-15| $25 [for all 
Tenn.. |j H. Hackien."Nashville..|.. bi <a was x ef.-|occsceccsscef..| Ml- 4I01..| EB-A—O-dl..|......-. ve] 10-1—I9-16)......flooe se 
Texas ....j|Game Com’r, Aust n...... “8 gee gpepears _M =" 2 EN oer Aer Be ee el Serre 6|__ 1l-1--1-1]none}nor 
Utaht .... John Sharp, Salt Lake U’y|].. EPS EE ve | eeeeee sees. f20/6-14-—12-15]20]6 14--12-15]..| Closed 40} 10-1—12-15]..| Closed vesssveeseef 2} 9-1—10-81] $10 [forall 
Vermont}/H. ‘+. Thomas, Stowe...... bys nn |eceeeeeesesf--]| Cloned |..| 5-1—8-13)..(6-15—12-31]..| 9-1—12-81]-|" 9-1—12-31 9-1—12-31]..| _ 9-1—12-31] 1) 10 22—10 31] uonejaone 
Men seeente AGAItOr, Mickrond f..|...... ..... f.-|...... ..-.0-fo-|ccoccscscccsfoe] coscccccocPce]| ccoscccos-feo]_ Ul-l—Sll..|  10-1—4-2 1i-i—21]..|_‘11-1— 2-1]. .|_‘10-1—1-1]$10. 50}for all 
Game Com’r, Otvmpia....[1)_9.15—11-1]1/ 9 15—11-1) 1] 9-15—11-1]..| 41—0-31].. | 7-15-15] 15) 8-15—12-1]25|—9-1—3-1]0)_—«9-1— 1-1]... ..| 4| 9-15—12-15] $1_ forall 
West Va.|frank Liveley, Hinton...[ | of. ¥ ..|__ 1-1—9-1]-. | 615—4-15] ..|_ 11-1—12-20777) ~~ 10-1—4-1 | 10-15—1 7-185). --++s| 2] 10-15—12-15] $15 [forall 
Wis. t..... H. Overheck, Jr., Madison]..|............]..|..........-.)--] «s.-+++-+--]--] _415—@-1)..| 5-25—8-1]..| Closed |i5)  91—1-1]..| _9-1—12-11. 9-1—12-i] 2) 11-10—11-30] $10 | $25 
Wyo......1Game Com’r, hevenne...] 2| 9-11—11-15] 2| 9-15—11-15]..! Closed [20! 6-1—9-30]20! 6-1—9-30]..|........... a 9-1—5-1]..1" 9-1—10-1]..|..........+. 2] 9-15—11-15|none} $50 
3 The 1901 law is hore given—the 1903 statute either not having been printed at time of compilation of this table, or there being no change from the old law. 
+ Certain counties in this state have restrictions be; ond those contained in the act from which this table was compiled 
For the object of brevity and convenience the open season dates are represented by figures. For example, Sept. | to January 1 being printed thus: 9-1—1-1. In the columns containing the closed season dates will also be found the number ef 
nimals that can be killed in s season, the number of birds in a day. and the pounds of fish allowed in a day. ’ Copyright, 1908, by the Outdoor Life Publishing Co 
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Discussions on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 


the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and 


bullets en big 


game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


and shooters. 





TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


The Indians’ Fifth Annual Meet. 


The most successful tournament yet held by 
the Indians, the most famous organization of 
trap shooters in the United States to-day, took 
place at Arnold’s park, Lake Okoboji, Iowa. 
August 25-28, inclusive. This is a most beautiful 
and convenient place for a meet of this kind, 
and the Indians have always felt peculiarly at 
home in this favorite western lake. Eighteen 
tribal chiefs responded to the call of the officers 
for this occasion, and they were Soined by forty 
pale faced friends who vied with them in the 
kenest competition ever seen in the West for 
honors in an open program comprising in all 
about one thousand shots. Approximately $600 
was added in cash and average prizes to the 
regular purses, and in addition the tribe offered 
a long list of cups and special prizes of rare 
quality and value. 

Shooting was done directly over the lake, 
and many remarkable scores were made. The 
weather was not favorable, and shooting had 
frequently to be delayed because of storms, but 
the crowd staid right through, and there were 
practically as many entries on the last as the 
first day. The honors of the regular shoot went 
easily to that staid old chieftain, W. R. Crosby. 
of Illinois, who lost only twenty-nine in the 
8,000 shots. The Indians, however, gave ten high 
average prizes, and these went, in the order 
named, to Crosby, Hirschy, Hughes, Powers, 
Riehl and Klein (tied), F. E. Mallory, Gilbert, 
Heikes and Foley. Many long runs were made, 
the most notable being by Cunningham the third 
day, 97, and Crosby on the last day. when he 
went 125 straight and lost only two on the pro- 
gram. 

Two fine shower sticks for married and 
bachelor contestants, were won, respectively by 
Heikes and Waters, in a handicap shoot. A gold 
medal handicap shoot was won by Frank Riehl 
from nineteen yards. The 90% cup was won by 
Chan. Powers, the 80% by Ben Black, and the 
70% *-- S. 8. Johnson. 

At the annual meeting all old officers were 
re-elected, to-wit: 

Tom A. Marshall, (Chief Long Talk), high 
chief. 

W .R. Crosby, (Chief Kinnekinnick). vice- 
chief. 

Frank C. Riehl. (Chief Piasa), chief scribe. 

Chas. W. Budd. (Chief Dago), chief of wam- 
pum. 

Five new chiefs were elected, Messrs. F. E.., 


J. F. and 8. T. Mallory, of Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, to be known respectively as Chief Tell- 
‘em-Now, Chief Hole Digger, and Chief Life 
Saver. C. B. Adams, of Rockwell City. Iowa, 
Chief Three Scalp, and W. H. Heer, Concordia, 
Kansas., Chief Drink Water. 


*ef 
Over the Range. 


Since the last issue of Outdoor Life, the last 
summons has come to two men well and favor- 
ably known in the fraternity of American trap 
shots, and it is our sad duty to record the news 
and pay them the tribute due to the true soldier 
in life’s battle. 

Chas. C. Beveridge died early in the third 
week in August at his home in Fremont, Ne- 
braska. He had suffered from a complication of 
rheumatic trouble, but as late as last March he 
made a score at the traps which a leading gun 
manufacturing company advertised as phenome- 
nal, and of his friends, whom he numbered by 
the hundred, none supposed that he was danger- 
ously afflicted. Charlie Beveridge, known in the 
trap-shooting world as The Dominie, was a true 
sportsman in every sense of the term, and his 
cheery countenance and ever ready wit will be 
missed on the Missouri Valley circuit. 

On August llth, at his home in Brocton, 
Massachusetts, came the Great Change to B. 
Leroy Woodward. A young man in years, with 
his life apparently before him, gifted in many 
ways, and a prime favorite always on every 
shooting ground where he was wont to prac- 
tice the art of trap shooting, Leroy Woodward 
was admired of all who knew him. He was a 
member of that famous shooting organization, 
The Indians, his tribal designation being Chief 
Dub the Fid., the name being based upon his 
rare skill with that sweetest of all instruments, 
the violin. He was also a member of the All- 
American team, which two years ago went to 
England and won for this country the greatest 
internat'fonal trap tourney on record. 

oe. 


Among creditable wins at the trap since copy 
was last furnished for this page, and not other- 
wise mentioned, are the following: 

J. A. R. Elliott, Newport, Rhode Island... 
July 22, lost 3 in 125. 

Rolla Heikes, at Indianapolis, Indiana, July 
22-23, lost 30 in 400. 

J. M. Hughes, Davenport, Iowa, August 4-6, 
lost 31 in 570. 

W. H. Heer. at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
July 28-29; lost 38 in 400, from twenty yards. 
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R. L, Trimble, at Monroe Piers, Michigan, 
July 28; lost 5 in 160. 

C. M, Powers, at Davenport, Iowa, August 6; 
lost 7 in 190. 

C. Von Lengerke, at Middletown, New York. 
July 24; lost 9 in 100. 

W. H. Heer, at Montgomery, Alabama, July 
21-22; lost 22 in 280. 

Fred Gilbert. at Marshalltown, Iowa, August 
6-7; lost 24 in 400. ’ 

Jim Elliott at Prownsville, Pennsylvania, 
August 5-6; lost 15 in 350. 

Thos, Lang, at Bass Lake, Indiana, August 
4-5; lost 27 in 380. ; 

Neaf Apgar, at Glen Rock, Pennsylvania, 
August 6-7; lost 25 in 400. 

Cc. G, Spencer, at Olney, Illinois, August 5; 
lost 6 in 10. 

W. H. Heer, at Birmingham, Alabama, 
August 12-13; lost 27 in 400. 

J. 8S. Boa, at Ironwood, Michigan, August 16; 
lost 13 in 310. 

C. H. Powers, at Ottawa, Illinois, August 
12-13; lost 13 in 350. 

T. E. Hubbey, at Mexia, Texas, August 8; 
lost 1 in 200. 

R. L. Trimble, at Sullivan, Indiana, August 
14-15; lost 32 in 400. 

Rolla Heikes, at Toronto, Canada, August 
12-16; lost 69 in 740. 

Kit Shepardson at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
August 18-20; lost 44 in 600. 

H. G. Taylor at Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
August 17-18; lost 11 in 380. 

ees 


The conspicuous success of the tournaments 
held this year in the middle west by the Inter- 
state Association, has been a further revelation 
to the manufacturing trade of the importance of 
the West in this class of sport. The develop- 
ment of trap shooting in and beyond the Mis- 
sissippi valley since the Grand American Handi- 
cap came west in 1902, is nothing short of 
marvelous, as compared with the former status 
of the game and the legitimate advance along 
other lines of sport. That the Interstate Asso- 
ciation fully appreciates this fact and the moral 
it involves is indicated in the semi-official state- 
ment that the entire summer circuit will prob- 
ably be assigned next season to points west of 
Chicago and St. Louis. And in order to be con- 
sidered in the awarding of these tournaments it 
is but necessary for gun clubs by their officers 
to make written request by or before the first 
of December, to Elmer E. Shaner, secretary- 
manager, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

° & @ 


Prominent in the list of notable achieve- 
ments at the trap this year, is that of Messrs. 
Geo. L, Carter, Hindmarsh, Bills, Simpkins and 
Linderman, who, shooting as a squad at twen- 
ty-five targets per man, at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
on June 27, scored them all. This has been 
done but three or four times in the history of 
trap shooting, and in this case it is the more 
notable in that all of the five men are simon 
pure amateurs in the game of trap shooting. 

7s. * 


Mr. J. W. Garrett’s performance on July 28, 


in successfully defending both the Shemwell 

trophy and the Denver Post trophy, by scores 

of 96 and 88, from the 20-yard handicap mark, is 

a feat of which any shooter might well be proud. 

John has lost none of his skill with the scatter 

gun, since stepping back into the amateur class. 
6 


In a twelve-man team race recently at Pull- 
man, Illinois, between the Muskrat Club of that 
place and the Calumet club, of Blue Island, Il, 
each man shooting at twenty-five targets, the 
former team won by a margin of 12. And the 
other fellows say it will not stand long at this 
point. WEWANEE. 





DENVER INDOOR RIFLE CLUB. 


Denver, Colo., Sept. 4, 1908. 

The Denver Indoor Rifle Club have offered 
the following medals to be competed for during 
the year beginning September 1, 1908, and end- 
ing August 31st, 1904: 

A gold medal to each member making ten 
scores of 245 or better; a silver medal for ten 
scores of 240 or better, and a bronze medal for 
ten scores of 235 or better. A member can win 
but one medal. All scores to be shot on regular 
shooting nights and witnessed by at least one 
other member. Targets to be filed with the 
secretary. 

Early in October the club will hold another 
prize shoot, open to all. Conditions: 3-shot-re- 
entry. A liberal number of prizes will be offer- 
ed so that all contestants will have an oppor- 
tunity to win. Certain members of the club 
will be handicapped in order to make the shoot- 
ing as even as possible. A cordial invitation is 
extended by the club members to all interested 
in rifle shooting to be present. The date will 
be decided upon later and notice will appear in 
the daily papers. 

G. H. DENTON, Prest. 





KING’S FAST RIFLE WORK. 


On Sunday, August 16th, at the regular 
weekly shoot of the Denver Riile Club, attended 
by eight members, D. W. King. Jr., made the 
following twelve scores, 200 yards, off-hand: 


0 ill 8 10 10 WW 9 10 6 10-9 
10 9 8 9 8 Zz 9 9 9 9—87 
9 8 10 6 8 7 8 9 9 10—8 
9 9 8 9 9 10 9 8 10—91 
10 8 8 9 10 8 9 8 7 9—86 
9 7. oo | ee 7) 9 7 8—86 
10 «610 9 7 8 8 7 8 8 9—84 
1 10 2 2 9 9 8 9—94 
10 & 9 10 9 9 ' 2 9 10—91 
8 10 10 8 9 o. 8 9 10-81 
Rg g S. 2. i eee oe 7 8—90 
9 9 9 8 10 8 8 8 5 9—83 


The weather conditions were favorable, with 
from nothing to a point and a half of wind. He 
used a Schoyen barrel and a Stevens 5-power 
scope—one of their newest models,: with a Pope 
detachable mounting. He was only out of the 
black three times, and out of the 8-inch Creed- 
more bullseye fourteen times. He made a run 
of ninety-four consecutive shots in the ll-inch 
black. We believe this is the best string of 120 
consecutive shots that has been made in the 
West on the standard target. 













COLORADO STATE RIFLE SHOOT. 


At the annual state shoot of the Colorado 
Rifle Association, Denver, August 23-24, the 
Denver team was victorious in winning the 
Coors cup, offered five years ago by Adolf 
Coors, the big western brewing man, for the 
Colorado rifle team which should win it three 
out of five times. As will be seen by the scores. 
Central City was but four points behind Den- 
ver. The Denver team won the shoot the first, 





D. W. King, Jr., the new President 
of the Colorado Rifle Association. 


second and fifth years, and the Central City 
team the third and fourth years. 

Nearly 100 shooters took part in this big 
shoot. The winners’ scores the first day, as 
well as the scores of the team shoot are given 
below: 


I lucent i iucchceeiieesuseskoe 10 10—30 


A. W. Peterson ... 10 10—30 
5) A ee 9 10 10—29 
& J. Davis ..... ihe 10 10—29 
W. H. French 10 10—29 
Cc. W. Rowland 9 10—29 


H. L. Robinson ae 9 
iD oiicnd sek siaaec¥yessieceret 10 929 
There were 70 shooters in this event. 


Second event, 10-shot single entry— 











w. 91010 7 71010 9 8—89 
D. 09979758 982 
A. 8 8 9 5 510 9 9 10—81 
w. 77979 610 9 77 
Cc. 8598 8 79 6 8&6 
Cc. 8 8 510 779 8 676 
r. 810 78 795 7 7% 
G. 610 5 61010 8 5 5—7%5 
For the Coors Cup: 

DENVER TEAM. 
ea 10 710 9 8 6 7 910 7—8 
A. W. Peterson ..... 108 79 5 6610 8 $78 
Ba BOMERt «20.200 9499959710 778 
Cc EEE Seescesccecs 6 7710 8 6 7 7 9—76 

i a a ee ee 315 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


CENTRAL CITY TEAM. 





A. C. Apguith ........ 9979 81010 9 6 8—8 
a; 2 SE eid<vees> 5988898 97 879 
ee ”™,” awe 76979 710 8 7 8&8 
i, RD wocescress 610658 476 8 $69 

MDE * wicchenbwucte dean: ¥0eenesnbeicaskeavebusnietes 311 

CRIPPLE CREEK TEAM. 

ce SOD sacacncede 98 78 47 51010 86 
Ph EE wands be thpaves 8 28 610 610 9 9 6—74 
LT, Sn,. wsnesese 779878 8 5 510-74 
ee SEED | sonchsecse 556568 47 4 55 

GEE sccneckcsapads ‘Ssnvbbets fudesusbhseessonseet 279 


On the second day of the shoot D. W. King, 
Jr., made some remarkable scores, similar to 
the splendid work he has been doing for the 
past couple of months. 

The feature of the day was contained in 
some special events that were shot off after 
the regular tournament had been completed. 
The first of these was a 50-shot match between 
c. J. Barnes, W. 8S. Green, C. J. Davis. A. W. 
Peterson and D. W. King. Jr., the latter win- 
ning by a large margin. Mr. King’s strings of 
10 were twice very close to the world’s record 
for ten shots, and his total for the 50 was just 
ten points below the world’s record, held by 
H, M. Pope. 


Mr. King’s record was: 


D. W. Dine. Beveers 9101010101010 810 8—9% 
10 910101010 9 9 9 8% 
810 9 910 9 8 810 6—87 
10 910101010 910 8 10—% 
1081088 79 79 98 


The grand total was 457. Mr. Pope’s record 
being 467. Mr. King then took part in several 
sweepstakes at five shots each, making the 
following scores: 


D. W. Kime, Foocccssccsccs 9 9 10 10 10-48 
9 10 10 9 10-—48—% 
10 10 9 8 10-47 
10 10 9 7 8&—44—91 


In the five-shot scores totals are given for 
each ten shots, showing how high the shooting 
of the young man was throughout the contests. 
After these were completed he went into four- 
teen contests, each man putting up $1 and the 
winner taking the pot. He made a perfect 
score of ten in each of the events. If he had 
had the forethought to have made the contests 
10 shots he would have made a record in com- 
petition two points ahead of the present record, 
and one that could be tied but never excelled. 

Following are the details of the results of 
the regular shoots of the state tournament: 

Winners’ event No. 4, 10 shots, single entry— 


CS 2 BRBROW ooccccece 8 810 7910 9 9 7 7—& 
Dt, Sn scasesesncet 10 610 9 7710 6 9 882 
W. H. French ...... 8 8 78 810 8 8 8 T—S82 
Te, ©, Meare’ .2.000.00 098 867779 SS 
H, 8. Robinson ...... 810 5 6 8 9 510 9 10—80 
i, Vas eiacontess 898 977810 5 879 
Winners’ event No. 5, 10 shots— 
M. 7 6 9 9 8 10 10 10 10—87 
Cc. 910 510 8 9 9 8 10—87 
P, 68 9 9 8 810 S—S4 
A. 6 8 6 9 8 910 8 8—82 
Ww. 10 79 7 610 910 7—81 
D. 07969978 881 














ARMS. AND AMMUNITION. 





FOR YOUR AUTUMN SHOOTING 
START RIGHT BY USING 


Factory Loaded 








Shells 


AND 


PETERS 


CARTRIDGES 


THEY ARE 


SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE 
In Target or Game Shooting 














Successful Sportsmen Use Them 











Enterprising Dealers Sell Them 
Books for Sportsmen Free 


° C 
| Eastern Department: The Peters Cartridge Co. 
Vf 98 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
i T. H. KELLER, Manager. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIl. F. B, Chamberlain Co. St. Louis, Mo 


Charles G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Winners’ Event No. 6— 


Oe AS er 79810968 9 9 9-84 
COMED sccccccce 8§ 9 9 8 810 61010 6—84 
A. W. Peterson ...... 1009598 7910 7 98 
. m2. Brench........ 10 6 7 6 910 710 8 982 
RD seccccccese 10 69 6 6 910 610 9-81 
oS See 499 8 61010 8 9 881 
Winners’ event No. 7— 
OT ga ee 8 77791010 9 8 9—84 
Be ee 10 778 8 810 9 8 883 
Es cases oncces 71010 8 7 910 7 7 T—82 
ee eee 7 61010 910 8 8 7 7—S82 
W. _H, French........ 7710 6 8 9 610 8 10—81 
A. W. Peterson ...... 07789958 7 8 80 
Winners’ Consolation— 
ON 6 76610 8 9 8 710-77 
J. SEED ccccvcces 776 610 6 610 7 5—70 
ON eae 84778 5976 869 
NN OE 9866668 8 6 3—66 
ees 5 48 9710 3 7 4 52 


W. 8S. Green of Central City won the gold 
medal for the high average in all the regular 
events of the two days’ shooting. he making 





W. S. Green, winner 
Championship 

Medal, Colo. Rifle Assn., 
1 Score, 414. 


414 points; D. W. King, Jr., was second with 410 
points, and A. W. Peterson was third with 401. 

After the shoot the Association met at the 
rooms of Outdoor life and elected the following 
officers for the coming year: 

President, D. W. King, Jr., Denver; vice 
president, W. S. Green, Central City; secretary 
and treasurer, J. A. Ricker, Denver. 


SALT LAKE RIFLE CLUB. 


The following are late scores made by the 
Salt Lake Rifie Club: 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


August 30— 


Hirschvogel—73-79-82-73-71-68-68—73 3-7. 
Breckon—79-73-77-76-75-76-78-76-72-66-73—74 7-11. 
Bowers—52-39-40—43 2-3. 

Wilson—52—82. 

Letchfield—81-72-58-75-76- 4 77—73 4-7. 
Barnes—91-83-85-81-80-86—8 

Johnson—5-78- 82. 76-67-71-70-18- 84—74 5-9. 
Weatherson—69-71-81-71-72-72—72 2-3. 
Gibson—60-62-53-65-67—61 2-5. 


Sept. 6— 


Hirschvogel—73-84-68-74-74- 2 71—73 5-7. 
Barnes—81-76-75-73-84-84-80—79. 
Johnson—75-75-69-84-81-85-85-81—7 96. 
Weatherson—74-64-72-73-76—71 2-5. 
Breckon—76-69-68-69-69-71-83-73—72%4. 
Letchfield—80-80-68-73-81-83-68—76 1-7 
Servis—60-60-69-59—62. 
Gibson—56-35—45%. 
Yeager—60-72—66. 

Cc. T. LETCHFIELD. 


A GOOD SCORE BY ELLIS. 


We append herewith a cut showing the re- 
markable score made by Mr. Frank A. Ellis, 
Jr., of Denver, at the range of the Indoor Rifle 
club on September Ist, 19033. This score of ten 





shots—total 247—at twenty-five yards, was made 
with a 22-long rifle, with 20-inch Schoyen barrel. 
Ballard action, and a stock designed by Mr. El- 
lis himself. The weight of the gun is twelve 
pounds. 


We also publish herewith a cut of the gun as 
it appeared when the above score was made. 
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Mr. Ellis’ Target Rifle. 





























OPINION ON VARIOUS GUNS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I would like to ask the 
readers of Outdoor Life if they have found any 
information in the articles of Messrs. Brewster 
and Bryant in your July, August and Septem- 
ber issues. Let us hear what they know about 
guns—not what they think about each other. 
Anyway, the average hunter doesn’t care any- 
thing about the theory of penetration, velocity, 
etc. He wants facts about what the gun will do. 

If Mr. Funke and “M, F. F.” will take a 
lever gun and do the gun-drill of a soldier, and 
see how many times the lever will catch and 
throw the gun open, they will have one good 
reason why the government favors a bolt gun. 
Why do they want to quote the government? Do 
they think a dozen or so government men know 
more than a thousand or ten thousand sports- 
men? Why don’t they tell us why a sportsman 
favors a bolt gun? I wonder if they ever saw a 
left-handed man with a bolt gun? 

Mr. “B” says a .30-40 drifts and keyholes at 
800 yards. How far does Mr. “B” want to shoot? 
How many deer or elk can he kill at 800 yards? 

“R” is all right when he says the 44-40 will 
kill more deer at 200 yards than the .30-40. It is 
not as likely to do as much harm a half a mile 
or more the other side of the deer if the hunter 
misses. It shoots far enough for the average 
hunter. It is a good well balanced gun. I 
think the .35-9 is the neatest and handiest gun 
the Winchester people ever made. It balances 
well, and the short barrel makes it handy as a 
saddle gun; but it shoots too hard. I saw a 
%-in. steel plate with four clean holes through 
it, said to have been made with a .35 at seventy- 
five yards. I think a .35-95 model, made to take 
a .45-90, would be about right for big game. It 
would be about a pound lighter and still be a 
strong shooter. 

Let us have the experience of sportsmen, and 
their ideas of improvements. L. A. 8. 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 





EXPERIENCE WITH THE 30-40. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been much in- 
terested in the discussion on loads, calibers, re- 
coil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles, and must 
say that there is being brought out many new 
ideas which are very valuable to the sportsman. 
The one thing I wish to speak of is to give 
my experience with the .30-40 for the benefit of 
our fellow sportsman, Mr. Walsmith, of Sheldon. 
Iowa. Two years I have used the .30-40 and 
have done shooting from one yard up to 1,800 
yards, and in this time fired over two thousand 
shots in seven rifles of the .30-40, and have never 
yet had a ball keyhole, but have found them all 
good shooting guns. After my first experience 
of about one week in the woods, I have always 
brought the game down and some of it at ex- 
ceptionally long distances. 

I will mention now my first experience with 
the .30-40, as some one likely has condemned the 
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gun for the same thing, when it was the man 
behind the gun. I was overshooting my game 
constantly, even as close as 200 yards. When I 
placed my gun on the mark, I found that I hit 
it. I am now using the new .35. While it is a 
more powerful arm it gets me no more game 
and has a recoil much heavier than the .30.40. 
A. L. PEARSON. 





FOR AN IDEAL SHOOTING RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The big calibre rifle 
discussion in Outdoor Life has interested me not 
a little and has been most thorough in its 
scope. But there are other things besides killing 
power which are of importance in a rifle. Let 
us turn from the killing abilities and look for a 
moment on accuracy, wearing qualities and the 
ability to shoot small game with it. 

Accuracy, first, is of the greatest importance. 
The big calibre high-power rifles are universally 
conceded not to be accurate much beyond 200 
yards. This may do in the East, but in the West 
we need a longer accurate range. I have killed 
six head of big game in British Columbia at 
distances over 300 yards, measured. I don’t be- 
lieve a hunting rifle need be accurate at ranges 
over 500 yards, but at that distance it should 
be capable of placing its shots in a 22-inch 
bullseye with regularity. The Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle is very accurate to 1,200 yards, and I have 
seen 6-inch groups made with it at 500 yards. 
Your correspondent who states that it is not 
accurate beyond 800 yards is behind the times. 
With the first ammunition issued for the .30-40 
this was very true. The bullet was badly: bal- 
anced and lost it gyrostatic stability at about 
900 yards, so that about 25 per cent. of the bul- 
lets key-holed at 1,000 yards. But by putting a 
trifle more weight in the point of the bullet 
the ammunition companies are now supplying 
a cartridge which shoots true and with extreme 
accuracy at long range. The bullet drifts, it 
is true, but not so much as the .45-70, and this 
drift is entirely compensated for on the rear 
sight, model 1902. Let us then take the .30-40 as 
the standard for accuracy among the hunting 
cartridges. 

An accurate barrel needs good sights with 
which to direct it. There is no sporting sight 
on the market at present which is capable of 
getting the bést results out of a good rifle. Let 
us suppose that the front and rear sight on a 
rifle are 24 inches apart. If we now raise the 
rear sight .01 of an inch we will raise our bul- 
let three inches on the 200-yard target. For a 
fine shooting rifle this adjustment is not quite 
fine enough, and yet on what sight on the mar- 
ket at present is it possible to make an eleva- 
tion equalling .01 of an inch? Even the eye can- 
not see a change so small. The same holds good 
in regard to the windage adjustment. 

Have any of you riflemen ever had your fa- 
vorite rifle wear out on you, so it would scatter 
its lead all over a barn door at 100 yards, and 
this too, when you were just getting to thor- 
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oughly know the capabilities of your arm? If 
so ,you have doubtless blessed the metal- 
jacketed bullet. Jacketed bullets wear out bar- 
rels. The greater the velocity the greater the 
wear, and the quicker the twist the greater the 
wear. A plain steel barrel wears quicker than 
one of nickel steel. The .30-40 bullets have 
jackets of Cupro nickel steel. These are harder 
on barrels than the copper jackets used in the 
-30-30 and big calibre bullets. A .30-40 barrel will 
last about 1,000 rounds and a .30-30 barrel about 
3,000 rounds, before becoming inaccurate. The 
high power big calibre rifles have about the 
same life as the .30-30. If the barrels are made 
of soft steel the life is considerably less. A 
good black powder lead bullet rifle should last 
at least 30,000 rounds. If the rifles are bored 
large, as many of them are, gas cutting will 
take place and the barrel will wear much 
quicker. If a rifle can be cleaned only from 
the muzzle, the muzzle will soon become worn 
by the cleaning rod and accuracy destroyed. 
The least wear at the muzzle of the rifle will 
cause the gas to escape on one side of the 
muzzle before it does on the other. This will 
take place just as the bullet leaves the barrel 
and the gas first escaping will tip the bullet 
and cause its flight to be very irregular. 

Every well-informed rifieman will admit that 
aman does not become verfectly familiar with 
his rifle until he has fired about 1,000 rounds 
from it; so that if we use the ordinary high 
power rifle, just about the time we get to know 
our rifle thoroughly it goes to pieces on us. I 
have a Krag rifie which I have shot for one 
season in the regular practice work at an army 
post, and in the department competitions, about 
1,300 rounds in all, and I do not know it yet, 
and never will, for its accuracy is beginning to 
fall off. 

The above are thoughts which I have jotted 
down from time to time in the last four years. 
Let us take all these things into consideration 
and evolve from them a rifle which will meet 
all requirements and have sufficient (I do not 
mean the greatest) killing power. Nearly every- 
one will admit that the .30-40. or .45-70 black 
powder, rifles are sufficiently powerful for any 
American game, so let us take these as a stand- 
ard and make a rifle of equal killing power. Ac- 
cording to my ideas the ideal American sport- 
ing rifle should be about a .35 calibre. It would 
have a nickel steel barrel with about a 14-inch 
twist. The cartridge should give a velocity of 
2,000 feet per second using a granulated nitro 
powder similar to the Laflin and Rand W. A. 
The bullet should weigh from 230 to 240 grains 
and should have a soft copper jacket to prevent 
excessive wear. The bullets should be of two 
kinds; one with a flat soft point for big game, 
the other with a very sharp hard point for 
grouse, etc.; both loads giving the same velocity. 
so as to shoot with the same elevations. Cut- 
ting the heads off grouse or shooting an occa- 
sional fox cannot be done satisfactorily with a 
.30-40, or .50-110 high velocity with sights set for 
200 yards. You either miss or blow your game 
all to pieces. 

The action should be the bolt action, with a 
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magazine like the Mauser. I choose the bolt 
action because it is the only one which will 
stand the blows of many thousand rounds of 
smokeless ammunition and still keep, in shape. 
The bolt can be taken out to allow cleaning 
from the breech (the only proper method) and 
the whole breech action can be dismounted 
without tools, to allow cleaning. a most useful 
feature if you are caught out in a rain or drop 
your rifle into the water. This action should 
have a safety lock, operated like that on a 
hammerless shot gun, to enable one to fire the 
first shot quicker than where the lock is on the 
rear of the bolt, and has to be turned way over 
before the gun can be fired. The trigger should 
pull off with no drag and be capable of being 
eased up to two pounds. 

The sights should be of the variety known 
as the Lyman Receiver Sight, but there should 
be a cup disc to screw into the large aperture 
for use in testing ammunition, target shooting. 
etc. This would allow a good large distance be- 
tween sights, and errors in sighting would not 
amount to so much. ‘this sight should have 
strong micrometer screws for elevation and 
wandage adjustments, the degrees on which 
should be so placed that one degree of adjust- 
ment would equal one inch for every 100 yards 
of range. For instance raising the rear sight 
one degree would raise the shot three inches on 
the target if shooting at 300 yards. There would 
be no guess work then about adjusting sights 
and the sights would not slip out of position as 
they frequently do when only the plain cam 
clamp holds them in adjustment. Sheard’s front 
sight would make an excellent addition to this 
arm. It could be blackened with camphor for 
target shooting. 

Such a rifle would wear almost 10,000 rounds 
if treated properly'and one could get to love it 
as our grandfathers did their old muzzle-load- 
ers, which were handed down from generation 
to generation, with a record for accuracy and 
game such as a rifle now-a-days never attains. 
One could tie down to it for good and discard 
all his other weapons. There was never a truer 
saying in the world than, “Beware of the man 
with ‘one’ gun.”” Also it would give fine results 
with low pressure powder and lead bullets. Un- 
til such a rifle appears on the market I am 
through with high power arms, and have tied 
down to an old .40-72 Winchester, which is to 
my mind, everything considered, the best black 
powder rifle manufactured to-day. I hope one 
of the large arms companies will take this arti- 
cle to heart and give us such a rifle. 

TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
2nd Lieutenant 15th U .S. Infantry. 


[Mr, Whelen’s remarks, by reason of his ex- 
tensive experience and his standing in the army, 
will be read with much interest. He touches on 
a branch of this discussion that has not as yet 
been extensively entered into, and much of 
what he says is only too true.—Ed.] 

















BRYANT-BREWSTER LETTER. 


Bethany, Mo., August 29, 1903. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I was glad to note 
that one person at least tried to make believe 
that he found pleasure in my last article, name- 
ly, Mr. Brewster. Now, in as few words as pos- 
sible. I will ilbistrate whereon I was overjoyed 
by reading his (Mr. Brewster's) article, as he 
himself claim:, is based upon my assertion that 
a cartridge loaded with a special prepared 
smokeless powder will give less recoil than the 
same loaded with black powder. To quote his 
own words, he says, “This is where I get the 
material for my argument.”’ Now after copying 
a paragraph from some Natural Philosophy, he 
proceeds to admit my assertion. I quote his 
words. “The best that can be done is to so 
modify the nature of the recoil as to reduce its 
unpleasa).t effects to a minimum.’ Now can 
we modify the nature of a thing without modi- 
fying the thing itself? To modify the nature 
of recoi| would be to reduce the native charac- 
ter or regular course of same. But he admits 
much more. I quote him further: “This might 
be accomplished by a spring or recoil pad at- 
tached to the rifle AND IN SOME DEGREE 
BY SLOW-BURNING HIGH VELOCITY POW- 
DER.” Those are Mr. Brewster’s words exactly 
and I believe every one of them. And yet Mr. 
Brewster's entire article is based upon differing 
with me on the proposition which he himself 
has admitted in the above words. O, no, he is 
not a bit excited nor rattled, but if I fail to 
prove him delirious I miss an awfully good op- 
portunity. He further wishes to know which of 
the two conflicting statements I would have one 
believe. I would simply have one to believe it as 
stated and not as Mr. Brewster mis-stated it. 
What I said and repeated once before for Mr. 
Brewster's sole benefit was (simplifying it in 
hopes he may understand it this time): “I know 
of no way in which the recoil of any powder 
may be reduced except by increasing the weight 
of the gun that uses it,’’ and what I said which 
he claims contradicts the above, is in substance 
that, “Smokeless powder has less recoil than 
black powder.”” I have not withdrawn my re- 
ward yet. Now, some of Mr. Brewster's figures 
may be near the truth if we consider the shoot- 
ing being done under a perfect vacuum (as most 
all of Mr, Brewster’s shootings come from 
under a vacuum). But as some of us shoot 
otherwise, it may be well to consider the com- 
pression of the charge against the atmosphere 
which fills the bore of the rifle. If the ball 
presses easily against this at first until it has it 
started from the chamber and then increases 
its velocity like the nature of smokeless pow- 
der, does it not appear reasonable that this 
would give less recoil than if the force of the 
discharge was concentrated at full speed almost 
at once against the atmosphere, as in black 
powder. If my honorable contemporary doubts 
this assertion let him take a large hard rock, 
place it under his vacuum,'then procure a stick 
of dynamite, 50 per cent. nitroglycerine, or gen- 
erally known as No. 2 XX. Place this upon 
the rock and explode it. Now take the rock 
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from under the vacuum and you will find it in 
apparently as good shape as ever. Now place 
another stick of the same grade upon it, out 
where the pressure of the atmosphere can con- 
fine its force, explode it and yuu will find it torn 
to pieces. 

Now, while rapidly sketching over Mr. Brew- 
ster’s article let us notice a moment his later 
invention, his 12-inch ‘recoil pad. Now, a person 
who makes recoil their specialty of course is 
liable to invent something in connection of same. 
I do not want to say too much concerning this 
until it is a little more properly tested, and for 
the world would not impede the brother’s good 
work. The present pad is 12 inches long and is 
to be attached to the rifle. Now. with this 
pad the rifle recoils, according to Mr. Brewster's 
statement, twelve inches or the full length of 
the pad. The question arises with me, What 
becomes of the pad? Is it compressed so closely 
as to require no space at all or is it forced 
back into the shoulder of the shooter? I would 
suggest that same be lengthened to sixteen in- 
ches, so as to leave four inches for the spring 
after being compressed. I would also suggest 
that for appearance sake the pad be attached 
to the shoulder instead of the rifle, but for my- - 
self I would rather have the butt plate held 
firmly against my shoulder than a foot away 
against a spring. 

He ouotes a considerable of my article and 
the latter portion of it in very large type and 
the only argument he offers to refute it is the 
three little words, ‘“‘caps are mine.” Now, I 
have studied Latin, Greek. Hebrew. German and 
Spanish; have made my home at Colorado 
Springs and Canon City, Colorado, and own a 
little mining stock at Cripple Creek, but with 
all these advantages I can not undermine those 
three words, so I will have to let them stand 
as ‘they are. 

Mr. Brewster has surely misunderstood the 
subject of my last article. Will he please turn 
to it and see if he himself was not the sub- 
ject of same. Even had the subject been “cali- 
ber and recoil,’’ I would yet insist that there 
were better articles on a better subject. The 
simple fact that I can write on no other sub- 
ject exceptine calibre and my honorable con- 
temporary can handle nothing but recoil, should 
not induce us to believe there are no better 
articles on better subjects. As for myself, I 
would rather read one good bear story than 
one dozen articles on either recoil or calibre, 
and as has been my experience (judging from 
what I have learned from the magazines and 
from what I have gained by corresponding with 
many guides and sportsmen direct from the 
field), any calibre from .30 to .50 wiJl kill any 
game found on the continent, though I believe 
the larger calibers are the most humane in that 
they give cleaner kills. But I have always ad- 
mitted that all will kill. 

When I spoke of receiving so many letters 
concerning my previous articles I hope same 
was not received by the readers as altogether 
boastful. I wrote same in expressing my sur- 
prise at the great boundary of Outdoor Life’s 
subscription list and especially the way in which 
























































it laps over the bounds of a dozen or more other 
magazines. I stated that I had received let- 
ters almost from ocean to ocean concerning 
same. I gave San Francisco and Columbus, 
Ohio, as the boundary points. Now, had I held 
my article back awhile longer I could have 
stated that the replies came from ocean to 
ocean, giving Mr. Geo. T. Squires, 52 Broadway, 
New York City, as the eastern point, and the 
letter I sent Outdoor Life from San Francisco 
as the western extremity. The next letter I 
receive from Cripple Creek, concerning calibre 
and recoil I am going to forward to Mr. Brew- 
ster. 

Well, now a few words concerning those 
figures 34.49 foot pounds. Why does Mr. Brew- 
ster insist on placing them before us month 
after month? Has any one ever denied them? 
If he will show a statement where I have ever 
used them before I will eat the paper it is 
printed upon as well as egg story, basket and 
all. That silly tale about the eggs originated 
in Kentucky twenty-five years ago and started 
West immediately. 

Mr. Brewster in one sense reminds me of 
an animal caught in a trap as he snaps about 
him in a vicious manner at all articles both in 
and beyond his reach. He even ridiculed the 
idea of me regretting that I had robbed our 
magazine of space which I would rather have 
seen used to a better advantage than “roast- 
ing’ a person of perverted judgment. 

In another sense he reminds me of a baby, 
in that he has called twice for Mr. Lehle to 
help him out, or to help him let go, but I have 
a vision of Mr. Lehle as he stands back saying. 
“Fight your own battle, Jakey.” I have other 
visions of a fellow who, when he gets into trou- 
ble, trys to draw his friends in with him. I 
have enjoyed Mr. Lehle’s articles splendidly, es- 
pecially as we both stood on the same side of 
the calibre discussion, yet I do not need Mr. 
Lehle or any one else to help me out. I would 
rather go on through, and I think I am making 
splendid progress. 

Mr. Brewster and I remind me of the old 
adage, “dog eat dog,’’ as after devouring the 
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-30-30ites we have begun on each other. But 
where he leads me, I will follow. 

Mr. Brewster admits that he wrote at least 
a portion of his artjcle in the dark, as he says 
“"Tis night, the lights are out—’ But these 
words were hardly necessary as one reading his 
article could tell he was in the dark. 

It is day. The sun is shining brightly. I sit 
by my desk dreaming of the possibilities of the 
far-off Sierra Madres—of cougars, bears, deer. 
wolves, lynx—of the time when I can hurl ten 
500-grain missiles at the fleeting form of some 
frightened coyote, and here before my eyes 
come visions of a twelve-inch recoil pad. 
Amen! But I don’t want one! 

8s. O. BRYANT. 
(Hereafter all contributors to. the ‘“High- 


Power-Big Calibre’’ discussion must adhere to 
the subject, eliminating all personalities.—Ed.] 


Mr. L, Shannon, of Kearney, Nebraska, rep- 
resenting the Robin Hood Powder Company, of 
Swanton, Vermont, was a visitor in Denver dur- 
ing the past month. Mr. Shannon is a decided 
departure from the hand-shake-and-off-again 
traveler. He has a knack of getting ‘‘next’’ to 
the guild in a manner that leaves the ap- 
proached with a gladsome beam of admiration 
on his, face and an inard feeling to express 
unreservedly, ‘“Well, you're all right!’" And Mr. 
Shannon IS all right. If you doubt it, just ask 
the scores of shooters whom he met in Colo- 
rado on his late visit. His powder is likewise 
all right, as attested by the hundreds of orders 
booked hy him during his western trip. and the 
fact that many shooters will use no other. 


BUTLER, MISSOURI, SHOOT. 

Dr. W. E. Huffman, of Butler, Missouri, 
writes as follows: “The following high scores 
were made at our late shoot: Dr. J. A. Patter- 
son broke 312 targets, W. A. McGee, 311, and 
Dr. W. E. Huffman 298—all out of a possible 340. 
Butler is the old stamping-ground of J. A. R. 
Elliott, which fact makes us feel proud of Mr. 
E. Enclosed you will find a photo of the six- 
teen who stayed for the shoot on the fourth 
day.” 
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Some shooters at the late Butler, (Mo.) Tournament. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SCORES. 


The following are the scores recorded by 
members of the Columbian Pistol and Rifle Club 
at Harbor View Range, for the past month. 
Columbia Target count, fine rifle, 200 yards: 

F. Knostman, 63-77-81-91. 

Military Rifle— 

F. Knostman, 42-43-43-43-; Wm. Peck, 37-38. 

Revolver, 50 yards— 

E. Hovey, 52-55-56-60-60-66. 
Dr. H. W. Hunsaker, 52-58-62-65-66. 
W. G. Haxe, 91. 
Pistol— 
C. M. Daiss, 37-41-47-47-47. 
.22-25 Rifle— 
A. H. Cady, 22-25-30-31. 
E. Hovey, 23-27-29-29-29, 

In the above match Cady used a regular 
Marlin repeater, and in his score of twenty- 
five he scored seven ones straight, shooting 
rapid, when he broke, scoring 4-5-9. Hovey used 
a pocket rifle with 12-in. barrel. 

San Francisco, Cal. Cc. M. DAITSS. 





TRAP NOTES. 


There was an interesting 100-bird match at 
blue-rocks shot at Colorado Springs on Septem- 
ber Ist, between John W. Garrett of that city 
and Wm, Clayton, of Kansas City, Missouri, re- 
sulting in a tie of ninety-five each. Garrett 
shot from_the 20-yard mark and Clayton from 
l7-yards. Harold Money and A, J. Lawton were 
the referees and H. Strang judge. 
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We are indebted to Mr. H. M. Stewart of 
Rochester, N. Y., for the scores of the big shoot 
there on September 2-3, which unfortunately 
reached us too late for their publication in full. 
The trade was represented at the tournament 
by Geo. R. Ginn of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; H. H. Stevens of the L. & R. Pow- 
der Co.; J. R. Hull of Parker Bros.; I. Chap- 
man, of the Hunter Arms Co., and Dan Le- 
fever of the D. M. Lefever & Sons Arms Co. 
The high averages were as follows: First day, 
B. D. Nobles, 89%, first: T. F. Adkin, 88%, sec- 
ond: A. C, Kerschner, 87%, third. Second day— 
Kerschner and Nobles tied for first with 88%; 
Stewart, 86%, second; Adkin, 85%, third. The 
tournament was given under the auspices of 
the Rochester Rod and Gun Club, and this 
year’s event was the most successful ever held. 


During the past month we received a copy 
of the tournament program of the Consolidated 
Sportsmen’s Association, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, descriptive of their annual tourna- 
ment on August 18-19-20, The receipt of a tour- 
nament program is no rare thing in our office, 
but when such a program as this comes to us 
post-paid and without other charges, we feel 
like publishing our humble acknowledgement. It 
is the most beautiful — of the kind we have 
ever seen, and these words are used unequivo- 
cally as ey trap shooting programs. It is 
a credit to Messrs. John Waddell, R. N. Widdi- 
comb, C, F. Perkins, and A. B. Richmond, the 


officers of the above association, and to the 
city of Grand Rapids. It took nerve to start 
such an elaborate production, and some cash to 
see it through at the finish. But, then, the 
Grand Rapids sportsmen have both. 


















































SMOKELESS POWDER 
SHOT SHELLS 


=", Do you know the joy of partridge 
shooting? Heve you tram the win- 
ter w s ond breathed the crisp air . 
among the snowy pines? Are your 
nerves shock-proof against the sudden 
ord of the wings of the King of Game 
8. 

U. M, C. Arrow or Nitro Club shells 

will give added zest to the sport. 


New Catalogue. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York Cty.,N.Y. 
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PRIZE STORY COMPETITION. 


In order to encourage literary effort among 
our young sportsmen and sportswomen we 
hereby offer the folowing prizes for contribu- 
tions on the subjects of either hunting, fishing. 
travel or adventure: 

First prize, $10 in cash. 

Second prize, handsome solid silver medal, 
valued at $5.00. 

Third prize, handsome solid silver medal, val- 
ued at $5.00. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 2,500 words, and 
sbould be accompanied by photographs if con- 
venient (which latter will be considered as con- 
tributing in value to the story according to 
their merit). All manuscripts must be written 
by persons under the age of 21 years, and reach 
us not later than October 15 (as it is our de- 
sire to publish the winning stories in our holi 
day number). It shall be a condition of this 
competition that we reserve the right to pub- 
lish any of the stories submitted, whether they 
are prize winners or not. 


PIERCE AUTOMOBILES. 


Mr. Tom Botterill, manager of the Denver 
branch of the Geo. N. Pierce Co., informs us 
that the new 1904 models of the Pierce Auto- 
mobiles are ready for delivery. This will be 
welcome news to the world of automobilists 
who have been awaiting the advent of: the 1904 





The Pierce Stanhope. 


Pierce machines. Their new model Stanhope, 
with folding front seat, 8-horse power, two 
speeds—forward and reverse—30-inch wheels, de- 
tachable tires, etc.. is also now réady for de- 


livery. This is an entirely new wagon, a cut 
of which, with Victoria top. is herewith shown. 

The Pierce 194 Automobile line is based on 
the following points: Moderate prices, weights 
and speeds; the best construction, workmanship 
and finish; common-sense ideas of economy, 
operation and care; 1908 experience has proved 
that moderate powers and weight give the best 
results for the least expenditure. The repute 
of the Geo. N. Pierce Co. as builders of cycles 
is second to none. That reputation is staked 
on the automobiles turned out from the same 
shop. Their claim for popular consideration is 
based on the best designs, most modern types, 
long experience, mechanical perfection of parts, 
and a reputable and responsible company. All 
these vehicles have been tested fully and founa 
to be right in design and mechanism. During 
the past season, Pierce automobiles have earn- 
ed the reputation of running all the time, and 
under all conditions of roads and weather. 

The company are members of the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufacturer. 
Write for further particulars, catalogues, etc., 
to Tom Botterill, Manager Denver Branch, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


LE FEVER WINNINGS. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to the following winnings recently 
made by the Lefever Gun, made by the Lefever 
Arms Co., Syracuse, New York: 

Two-Men championship of Canada, won by 
Messrs. P. Wakefield and G. W. McGill of To- 
ronto, shooting ‘‘C’’ grade ejector Lefever Arms 
Co. guns, under date of August 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th, at Toronto, Canada. 

High Average for two days’ shoot at Mason- 
town, Pa., August 12th and 13th. 

Challenge trophy at Sioux City, Iowa. 

High gun at Virginia, Minnesota, shoot. 


THE BAKER QUARTERLY. 


The Baker Gun and Forging Co., of Batavia. 
New York, makers of the celebrated Baker Gun, 
have just issued the August number of their 
“Quarterly.”” It is a specially interesting num- 
ber for sportsmen. In addition to full descrip- 
tions of their various patterns of guns, several 
pages are devoted to a review of the principal 
shooting events of the first half of this year, 
articles on duck shooting and an interesting 
article on the subject of shot, illustrated with 
diagrams and original matter on this subject 
not heretofore printed by any similar publica- 
tion. The “Quarterly” is sent free to any ad- 
dress on receipt of postal. 
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WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 


We have just received from the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Connecticut, 
a copy of an advance circular, illustrating and 
describing their new .22-calibre automatic rifle, 
model 193. This gun is a ten-shot, automatic, 
hammerless, take-down rifle, adapted to a new 
.22 calibre rimfire cartridge loaded with smoke- 
less powder and the Winchester Greasless bullet. 
It is simple in construction and operation, and 
is the first automatic rifle on the market and 
the only automatic arm using the inexpensive 
rimfire ammunition. The rifle his grace of out- 
line, light weight, certainty of operation, ease of 
manipulation and novelty of action, making it 
a most desirable and up-to-date gun. There 
are innumerable uses for which the Winchester 
automatic rifle will be found particularly well 
adapted, among them being wing shooting or 
fancy shooting. 

With the advent of this gun a new era in 
rifle shooting is predicted by the Winchester 
company. It will be used by true lovers of 
sport in open places upon game—ducks, geese 
and small animals—in many places where shot- 
guns are now used. Its loading without move- 
ment of the firer enables continued accurate 
aim and rapid discharge heretofore unknown, 
and only to be appreciated after trial. One 
brain shot with this gun instantly killed a 
horse, and a hog weighing 370 pounds was also 
killed at one shot. In the automatic action of 
the model 1908, there are no moving parts out- 
side the gun to injure the hands, catch in the 
clothing, brush, etc., and, being simple in con- 
struction, it is not apt to get out of order with 
any ordinary use. After filling the magazine 
and throwing a cartridge into the chamber, all 
that it is necessary to do to shoot the ten cart- 
ridges that the magazine holds is to pull and 
release the trigger for each shot. The rifle 
can be shot as fast as the trigger can be pulled; 
and with its rapidity of fire is combined the 
accuracy for which all Winchester rifles are fa- 
mous. When a shot is fired, the recoil from the 
exploded cartridge ejects the empty shell, cocks 
the hammer and throws a fresh cartridge into 
the chamber. 

The Winchester model 1908 automatic rifle is 
made with blued trimmings, a plain walnut 
stock and forearm, not checked, and a 2-inch 
round barrel, fitted with open front and rear 
sights. Weight about 5% pounds. The stock is 
13% inches long; drop at comb, 1% inches; drop 
at heel, 3% inches; length of gun over all, 36 
inches. Fancy walnut stocks and forearms and 
plain or fancy walnut pistol stocks, checked or 
unchecked, are the only variations from the 
standard gun that will be furnished. 

A descriptive circular will be sent by the 
Winchester Company to any one applying at 
the above address by postal or letter. 


SNOW SHOES. 


A great many of our readers are interested 
in snow-shoeing, and to all such we would say 
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that we are advised that Metz & Schloerb of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, the largest manufacturers 
of this line in America, have some special in- 
ducements to make on snowshoes to Outdoor 
Life readers. In writing them, please mention 
this magazine. 

Metz & Schloerb are also famous for the 
quality and finish of their genuine moose-hide 
Indian moccasins, the prices on which appear in 
their advertising in this issue, under the 
head of ‘“‘Hunting and Shooting Accessories.”’ 


NOTICE. 


Extra prints of our 3-color frontispieces pub- 
lished in current or back numbers will be sent 
to any address at the low price of 5 cents 
each, or three for 10 cents. No sportsman 
should miss this opportunity of making a col- 
lection of the favorite American game birds 
and water fowl. 


Mr. F,. E. Muzzy, second vice president and 
sales manager, of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Company, has sailed for a two-months’ vaca- 
tion trip abroad. He will visit all of continen- 
tal Europe, spending a greater part of the time 
in Switzerland. 
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A POPULAR CAR. 


The Haynes-Apperson Co., of Kokomo, Ind., 
have received innumerable compliments from 
the best chauffeurs in America on the effici- 
ency, speed and staying qualities of their new 
Haynes-Apperson gasoline automobile, which is 
the only machine of the kind that ran the con- 
test from New York to Boston and back with- 
out repairs or adjustments of any kind. This 
machine has seventeen records and awards to 
its credit, which is something to be considered 





HERE’S PUSH. 

The following is one of the clever advertis- 
ing letters being sent out by one of the most 
enterprising companies in the business: 

Short letter. 

In a hurry? 

Can burn it up. 

Do. 

Booklet enclosed. 

Throw that away too, if you want to. 

Better not. 

You'll wish you hadn't. 

About America Reels. 

Full Ball-bearing. 

Really truly. 

Take-down. 

Fact. 

See if it isn’t. 

America reels wonderful sellers. 

Retail $6. 

Widely advertised. 

Better order some. 

Make money. 

Lots of it. 

Amen. 

Love, 

Rockford, Il. 





AMERICA COMPANY. 


—————————  CCCCMCMhh 


in buying such a machine. This company is 
a member of the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, and therefore entitled to 
the use of gasoline patents. 

S. C. Shearer, of 1711 California street, Den- 
ver, is the western representative of this com- 
pany. He will be glad to hear from any pros- 
pective customer of this well-known machine. 
A cut of the car is herewith presented. 





The U. M. C, catalogues are always instruc- 
tive booklets that are looked forward to with 
much anticipation by sportsmen. The 190 edi- 
tion is just from the press, and contains the 
usual valuable tables of bullets, shells, loads, 
ete. It is sent free to anyone applying to the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 313 Broad- 
way, New York. 


The-new Marlin catalogue is to hand. All 
the new goods are fully described therein, and 
in make-up and reading matter it is the most 
interesting catalogue ever issued by this com- 
pany. It is sent to anyone enclosing three 
stamps to the Marlin Fire Arms Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, to pay postage. 


Any of our readers desiring to purchase 
specially made, durable shooting jackets or 
sweaters, and who cannot obtain this line from 
their local dealer, should correspond with Geo. 
F. Webber, Station A., Detroit, Michigan. Mr 
Webber not only has given the subject of manu- 
facturing these goods his undivided attention, 
but our readers will find him responsible and 
prompt in filling orders. 
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The merits of Peters smokeless rifle and re- 
volver cartridges were demonstrated at the re- 
cent inter-state military rifle association tourna- 
ment at Avondale Range, Savannah, Georgia. 
Peters’ .30-40 U. 8. Government cartridges won 
the Estill medal at 500 yards, the winner, Lieut. 
W. G. Austin, scoring sixteen bullseyes out of 
seventeen shots. This ammunition also won the 
Myers medal at 200 and 500 yards, and the Theus 
medal at 500 and 600 yards. Peters 38 S. & W. 
Special Smokeless cartridges won the military 
revolver championship match, shot at 25, 50, and 
75 yards, five shots at each distance, the score 
being twenty-five at twenty-five yards, twenty- 
five at fifty yards, and twenty-three at seventy- 
five yards, or a total of seventy-three out of 
seventy-five. 

The announcement of the death of B: LeRoy 
Woodard, of the Du Pont powder force, was 
received at our office during the past month. 
Mr. Woodard died at his home in Brocton, 
Massachusetts. He was a very popular shooter, 
and the news of his death was received by his 
many friends with deepest sorrow, as well as 


by the company in whose employ he was at the 
time of his death. 


We wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that Hemm & Woodward of Sidney, 
O., have reduced the prices on their anti rust 
wick plugs, as follows, postpaid: Shotgun, per 
pair, $1; shotgun per plu. 50c; rifles, per plug 
50c. In ordering our readers should givé gauge 
and length of barrel. 


(ey, 
[lair makes [Reautiful 
men 


NEWBRO’S HERPICIDE MAKES 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR, because it de- 
stroys the deadly microbe at work 
upon the hair roots, thus making 
dandruff and falling hair impos- 
sible, and promoting a thick, luxu- 
riant growth of hair, increasing the 
owner’s good looks fully100 percent. 
It will also cure your father, brother, hus- 
band or sweetheart of any scalp affection 
they may have, even baldness, 
like a charm upon the baidest pates. Use it 
yourself, then you will surely recommend it. 


For Sale at all First-Class Drug Stores. 
36 














CUMBE’S NEW QUARTERS. 


E. R. Cumbe, Denver’s pioneer automobile 
dealer, has removed from his old stand at 1721 
Stout street, to 1618-20 Court Place, where he 
has quarters and a sufficiency of floor space to 
accommodate his fast-growing . business. We 
have noted Mr. Cumbe’s ascendency in his 
chosen line with much interest, and having 
known him personally for a number of years we 
can commend him to our readers as a trust- 
worthy chauffeur-dealer whose methods in deal- 
ing with customers is fair and honorable, and 


whose long experience with automobiles—as 
well as that of his manager, Mr. Swanbrough— 
will be of vast benefit to prospective buyers. 
His new store-rooms are absolutely fire- 
proof, 50x80 feet—with a shop addition of 35x50 
feet—and his machinery and appliances for 
caring for autos are modern. He handles Ram- 
bler and Yale cars—the former being an espec- 
ially handsome and popular machine, that we 
hope to illustrate in our November number. 
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Geo, W. Vallery, an Old-timer among Western Sportsmen. 
For years General Agent of the Burlington Route, Denver. 


TO CUPID. 
O Cupid, my lad, you are never a sport: 
You shoot, but you shoot without rhyme, 
without reason; 
You shoot, and you wound, but you seldom 
quite kill, 


And you shoot in and out, and throughout 
every season. 


And bows are no longer the thing, don’t you 
know, 
Tho’ I’m sure you're well versed in ail know- 
ledge about them, 
There are rifles much surer, and deadlier too, 
But, indeed, you can rifle quite well, dear, 
without them. 
O Cupid, my lad, you are never a sport: 
I'm sorry to say it redounds to your shame 
You've shot now for ages, for years and for 
years, 
But you never have carried a bag for your 
game. 
FRANCES A. CLARKE. 


In another part of this number appears the 
ad of the “May Belle,’ Saurman’s new pipe. 
made by the New Era Pipe Co., Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. This popular pipe was invented 
by a pipe smoker of twenty years’ experience 
One of its best features is the fact that all nico- 
tine, bitter juice and poisonous matter is elimin- 
ated from the smoke and collected and retained 
in the absorbent. It can be purchased from the 
makers, at prices varying from $1.00 to $2.50 ac- 
cording to finish and style. The above company 
will send descrivtive circulars on request. 


TEACHERS’ INTERSTATE 
TION COURSE. 
Teachers wishing to prepare for examinations 
should write, at ance, to Prof. J. L. Graham. 
LL. D., 152-154 Randolph Building. Memphis. 
Tenn., for particulars concerning his_ special 
Teachers’ Examination Course, 
This course is taught by mail, and prepares 
Teachers for examination in every State in the 





EXAMINA- 


Union. Leading educators pronounce it the 
best course ever offered to the Teaching profes- 
sion, and all Teachers wishing to advance in 
their profession should immediately avail 
themselves of it. Enclose stamp for reply. 
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TEACHERS WANTED. 


We need at once a few more Teachers for 
Fall schools. Good positions are being filled 
daily by us. We are receiving more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges 
supplied with Teachers free of cost. Enclose 
stamp for reply. 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

J. L, GRAHAM, LL. D., Manager. 
152-154 Randolph Building. Memphis, Tenn, 





We have received from the J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 
setts, their supplementary list of new goods, il- 
lustrating the drop-forged frame and sliding 
breech-block action on the new 44% Ideal rifle. 
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This new action is put on all Ideal rifles from 
No .44% to No. 5 inclusive. We are informed 
by this company that the new single-trigger 
action, single-barrel guns with drop forged 
frame, No, 160. No. 165, and No. 170, are prov- 
ing very popular, and that the demand has 
been much greater than was anticipated; hence 
they have been obliged to back order these 
goods all the season. But they have increased 
the output and expect within the next sixty 
days to have all back orders cleaned up. Parts 
for the new rifle and shot guns are illustrated 
in this list. The Stevens-Pope re and de-capper, 
also Stevens anti rust gun grease and the No. 
505 bristle end cleaning rod are shown. The 
Stevens company will take pleasure in mailing 
this supplementary catalog together with their 
complete catalogue, upon application. 
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““INFAL 
at Memphis Ju 


2d, John Skannal, 
3rd, W. 


The Peters Cup, 
Won by John Skannal. 


““INFAL 


Chicago, 








HIGH AVERAGES, in 86 Entries. 
Ist, John Fletcher, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Scimitar Cup, 
The Fabacher Cup, | 


At Ligonier, Pa., July 7-8-9th, 70 Entries. 
Ist, Harry Watson, Sewickley, Pa. 


The wise amateur always uses 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 
New York, 


LISBLE’’ 
ly 4th & 5th. 


Shreveport, La. 
D. Mercer, Shreveport, La. 


“All in sight.” 


L?ei€ 


Denver, San _ Francisco. 
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THE BEAR—HIS HABITS DISSECTED. 


By J. B. THOMPSON. 


HE BEAR is the most 
abused wild animal 
on this continent—at 
least that is what my 
experience and my 
observation teach 
me here in Colo- 
rado; and I am led 
to believe from what 
I hear and read that 
he fares no better 

a elsewhere in the 
United States. 
Whether his home 
is in the cane-brakes 
of Mississippi; the 

swamps of Florida; the gloomy forests of 
Maine, or the deep, dark canons of Arizona, 
this ungainly brute is looked upon, by man, 
as a menace to civilization; a four-footed an- 
archist; the very Ishmael of the animal cre- 
ation, against whom the hand of every man 
is raised with murderous intent. 

From a long experience in a country where 
these animals were very numerous, and after 
a careful study of their habits, it seems to 
me that this feeling toward Bruin, and the 
consequent effort to eliminate him from the 
list of living wild beasts, is without reason. 
t is the child of ignorance, the offspring of 
a prejudice as unreasonable as the old belief 
in witches, or the notion that anything begun 
on Friday will end in disaster. It is especial- 
ly remarkable that these ideas have such a 
strong hold among the dwellers in the wil- 
derness, and are so presistently acted upon 
by men who call themselves sportsmen and 
who claim to be intelligent and observing. 





Among a number of baseless fancies,concern- 
ing the bear, the one that I have particularly 
noticed is that he is a ruthless destroyer of 
elk, deer and other game, as well as a syste- 
matic ravager of cattle and horse herds, and 
a devastator of the wooly flocks that dot the 
foothills of the Continental Divide. This 
widespread opinion crystallized a few years 
ago, through the agency of rural statesmen 
in various states and territories, into legisla- 
tive acts offering bounties for the scalps of 
these so-called predatory brutes, when, as a 
matter of fact, the poor creatures are as in- 
nocent of the destructive propensities with 
which they are charged as their accusers and 
persecutors are of common sense. 

Taking Colorado as an example: I have 
been a resident for more than thirty years, 
ten of which were passed in the wildest 
parts of its grand mountain ranges; and 
three consecutive years in a section where 
bears were as common as raccoons in Virgin- 
ia. I have started them from their midday 
rest in a muddy wallow on the banks of the 
Snake, the Yampa and the Grand rivers; sur- 
prised them in the wild raspberry patches of 
the Cochetopa and Gore ranges; watched 
them for hours digging for ants’ eggs in the 
parks, or feasting on the windrows of be- 
numbed grasshoppers that lay, piled along 
the snow line between Torry’s peak and Rol- 
lins’ pass—but I have never yet seen one 
watching a deer trail or “lick,” or chasing an 
elk. I have seen a big gray-black brute 
standing as high and looking as vicious as 
John L. Sullivan, clasping a bunch of sarvis- 
berry bushes in his mighty arms, and gulp- 
ing down the fruit in gallon mouthfuls, while 
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a doe and her two fawns cropped water 
cresses within fifty feet of him; but never a 
glance did this reputed blood-thirsty mons- 
ter cast in their direction. 

In September, 1876, I killel a black bear in 
my potato field, in the Yampa valley. This 
fellow, in order to reach the garden, had 
passed through a little paddock where I kept 
six calves, but I do not think he gave them 
a sniff as he went by. It has been my mis- 
fortune, while hunting in the Elk-head 
range, to have him visit my camp during my 
absence; and while on my return at night I 
found the commissary breadless and butter- 
less, the molasses keg “busted,” and contents 
missing, sugar a minus quantity, and cans of 
corn and tomatoes mashed flat as pancakes, 
yet there on the ridge-pole of the tent swayed 
the piece of bacon, and on the branch of a 
pine tree, not ten feet away, hung, undis- 
turbed, the fat and juicy ham of a spike- 
buck, killed the day before. 

I speak of these incidents to show that 
Bruin is not the carniverous animal that he 
is reputed to be; although, like his congener, 
the hog, he will, when very hungry, devour 
almost anything edible that comes in his way. 
That he hunts his living prey in the shape 
of the deer kind, or that he raids the cattle, 
horse and sheep herds, I most emphatically 
deny. My long residence and hunting experi- 
ence in his favorite haunts failed to develop 
a single instance when he had killed a speci- 
men of the game above mentioned or to bring 
to my knowledge a well-authenticated record 
of a cow, steer or horse destroyed by him— 
and I had a pretty extensive acquaintance 
with the stock men of Colorado, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. 

Many years ago I hunted and fished on the 
head waters of the Saguache, Camero and 
La Garita creeks; three beautiful streams 
born of the snowbanks on the west border of 
the San Luis valley, and flowing easterly to 
sink in the marsh called by courtesy Sa- 
guache lake. That was a famous bear coun- 
cry, when nearly every marshy spot and dusty 
trail showed foot prints of Bruin. On the 
grassy slopes, at timber line, in the tracts 
of fire-killed pine, where grew wild oats and 
the sweetest bunch grass, and along the wil- 
low rivulets were feeding or resting hundreds 
of fat, lazy black cattle—the property of 
Mark Bedell, one of the “barons” of the val- 
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ley. After my hunt I met Mr. Bedell at the 
“Lone Tree” postoffice and improved the oc- 
casion over a bottle of Joe Gay’s Budweiser 
(75 cents a bottle) to ask him if the bears 
killed many of his cattle. Well, the look he 
gave me made me almost wish I had not 
asked the question—it was so full of concen- 
trated, soul-felt pity. But he answered me 
laughingly and kindly: 

“Why, man, who’s been a-stuffin’ you? 
Don’t you know that bears live mostly on 
rasb’ries, choke-cherries and grasshoppers? 
No, sir! I’ve run my cattle up there now for 
seven years, in the summer and fall and my 
boys ain’t never brought in no pelts of cattle, 
nor no word of any that was lost that way.” 

On this same trip I came across the car- 
casses of three bears—a mother and two 
cubs—that had been wantonly shot by these 
same “boys,” and they had not even taken 
the scalps, that would have brought them 
ten dollars apiece at the county treasurer’s 
Office. 

And, now that I have done my part to ac- 
quit the bear family of the charges of de- 
structive habits, growing out of carniverous 
tastes, I feel in duty bound to speak of one 
notable exception, as regards the liking for 
fresh meat; for I did know of a bear that 
nightly, for a long period, came several miles 
evidently for the sole purpose of getting his 
piece of flesh. But he came once too often, 
and like many another, fell a victim to his 
unnatural appetite. His den was in a dense 
pine forest, at the bottom of the great rock 
slide that for ages has fallen from and piled 
up at the foot of Horseshoe mountain, some 
eight miles from Fairplay, Park county, Colo- 
rado. I happened in the village in August, 
1871, in company with General McCook, Col. 
J. M. Paul, and Mr. Martin, a gay young 
“chappie” from London. We “put up” at the 
hotel—Murdock’s—(peace to his ashes, I can 
conscientiously say; for I feel sure he has 
been burned up long ago). On the outskirts 
of the town was a little log slaughter house, 
owned by the brothers Starkey, who supplied 
the place,.and the adjacent mining camps, 
with beef and mutton. The old four-footed 
“hermit of Horseshoe” used to come and go 
over the miles of rough rock and down tim- 
ber, crossing the rapid creek a dozen times 
on his journey, to feast on the discarded ox 
and sheep heads and offal. He was often 
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seen but never molested, as the flesh of an 
old he-bear was accounted no good, and his 
hide, at that time, would not pay for the 
skinning; and the ordinary citizen of Fair- 
play did not care for that kind of “game.” 
On the day of our arrival the butcher boys 
had killed a big steer, and had hung it in the 
house to cool. Old Ephraim scented the 
juicy, grass-fed beef, and, forcing the door, 
helped himself to the greater part of one 
quarter. I heard the remarks of the boys, in 
the morning! They were garnished with 
much original and selected profanity; and 
while all bears were duly anathematized, this 
particular specimen was the object of denun- 
ciation and malediction, such as no heretic 
ever received from the lips of St. Peter’s 
most inteolerant successor. It was voted that 
this bear must die, and the next thing to be 
considered was how to accomplish. this end. 
It was finally determined to make a sliding 
door to the house; raise it by a rope, running 
over a roller, and arranged so that a pull on 
a piece of meat suspended from a joist, would 
slip the cord and drop the door. District 
court was in session, and Fairplay was filled 
with people—the visitors, or most of them, 
being likewise, pretty “full.” A prohibition- 
ist was found, and was posted in a big pine 
tree near the slaughter house. He was sup- 
plied with a “horn,” but it was a tin one 
about four feet long, and he was to “toot” 
when the door fell. 

Old Murdock’s bar-room was filled with 
guests, and tobacco smoke, and most of the 
crowd were listening to Judge Byster’s story 
of how he had located the big ledge of iron 
pyrites, in earlier days and had ridden his 
only mule to death, hurrying to an assay of- 
fice in Denver with a sack of “fools-gold,” 
when, “too-hoo-0o-t-t” came the blast of the 
tin trumpet. In less time than it takes for a 
bucking broncho to dump a tenderfoot rider, 
the “gang” poured out toward the slaughter 
house. Inside all was still, but the watcher 


assured us that Ephraim was within. Some 
fellow got a lantern, climbed to the roof and 
broke a hole therein, while busy hands tore 
out the “chinking’ so that guns could be 
put through. The man on the roof watched 
for the signal and put his lamp down. There 
was a snort inside. the sound of broken 
glass, and the next minute Mr. Bear came 
through that door, even as the equestrian 
acrobat pops through the paper circus bal- 
leon. Not a shot was fired, although there 
were probably fifty guns and pistols in the 
crowd. Result: disappointment, more pro- 
fanity and adjournment to Murdock’s, where 
Charley Hall “set ’em up” and danced a 
hornpipe on the bar-room table. Before 
breaking up for the night, however, we 
determined to have that bear, feeling cer- 
tain that he would be just as determined 
to have some more of that meat. During the 
next day, by the combined efforts of the 
carpenter and blacksmith, a door was made 
that would resist the efforts of an elephant. 
At night the same program was enacted, 
and at half past eleven about 300 men, 
women and boys, and innumerable dogs, 
were in the rear of the pen. (The front 
was not considered a good point of view, 
considering the events of the preceding even- 
ing.) The fellow on the roof had a bull’s- 
eye lantern this time, and he simply let his 
light shine through. It showed Bruin erect 
and defiant, his back hair bristling and his 
little, pig eyes blazing. There was a strug- 
gle among the outsiders to get the first shot, 
and, what do you think? A poor, degraded 
Missouri consumptive poked his little, brass, 
mountain Henry rifle through a crack (I 
dont’ think he saw the bear at all) and sent 
his bullet into the eye and brain of the 
monster. There was a heavy fall, two or 
three mighty thumps, and the fun was over. 
I saw the carcass weighed on the hay scales 
at McDonald’s barn in the morning and the 
mark was 840 pounds. 


Lor 











CHEYENNE BOB’S RACE WITH DEATH. 


By ETHEL L. THORNGATE. 


T WAS supper time at Aus- 
tin’s ranch. Around the 
bountifully spread table big 
Jack Moore and his coyboys 
were enjoying the last meal 
of the day, doing ample jus- 
tice to Tom Mitchell’s good 
cooking. All were in good 
spirits, and as their appe- 
tities became satisfied jokes 
and stories began to go the 
rounds. 

“Cheyenne Bob,” the best 
story-teller of them all, 
pausing with a “quarter section” of pump- 
kin pie suspended half way to his mouth, 
was just launching into an exciting descrip- 
tion of a coyote chase, when he was sudden- 
ly interrupted by the sound of hurried foot- 
steps outside, followed by a loud rapping on 
the door. 

“Come in!” called the foreman, rising. 

Before the words were out of his mouth 
the door was burst open and a man rushed 
in. He was bareheaded and coatless and the 
wind had blown his shaggy hair wildly about 
his face. 

“A doctor, boys!” he gasped, as the men 
gathered around him. “Can any of you tell 
me where I can find a doctor?” 

“What’s the matter, stranger?” 
Foreman Moore. “Somebody sick?” 

The man drew his hand across his eyes 
with a half-dazed look. 

“My girl, my poor girl!” he cried, in a 
voice full of anguish. “Oh, my poor Jess! 
She’s shot—bleeding to death—down there 
by the tent—by the river,” and he fell faint- 
ing on the floor. 

“Poor fellow,” said the foreman, as two of 
the cowboys bent over him. “He must be- 
long to the emigrants that’s camped near 
the old corral, repairing their wagon. Let’s 
see what——” 

“Is dad in here?” timidly inquired a little 
chubby-faced lad, as he stepped inside the 
cabin and approached the group. 





asked 


“Ma says Jess is sufferin’ terrible, an’ for 
dad to hurry up an’ fetch the doctor.” 

While the cowboys lifted the stranger and 
placed him on one of the beds, Mrs. Austin 
and the foreman led the boy into another 
room and questioned him more fully con- 
cerning “Jess.” A few minutes later the fore- 
man returned, closing the door behind him. 

“Boys,” he said, addressing his compan- 
ions, “you all know it’s a long ride to the 
settlement—forty miles as the crow flies 
and a good fifty by the wagon road. There’s 
a storm coming up, and it’s going to be a 
bad, nasty night outside, but somebody’s got 
to get the doctor. Shall I go, or will one of 
you?” 

“I’m the man you’re looking for,” said 
Bob, pushing up to Moore. “I guess Bliz- 
zard and I can fetch him if anyone can. Just 
you look after the girl and do the best you 
ean for her, and I'll get the doctor. This 
fellow on the bunk needs a doctor, too, 1 
think,” he added, slipping on a pair of spurs. 

Good; I knew I could count upon you, 
Bob,” said the foreman, giving the cowboy a 
slap on the shoulder. “Saddle up and get 
under way quick as you can.” 

It was the work of but a few moments for 
Bob to saddle “Blizard,” his favorite pony. 
The horse had been in the corral all day, so 
was fresh for the long ride. As Bob was 
about to mount, one of the other men came 
out, saying, “You’d better take a leader, 
Bob. Blizzard will play out on you, and if 
you take the short cut you won’t have no 
chance to rustle a fresh one. Wait a mo- 
ment, and I'll rope ‘Satan’ for you—he’s the 
toughest little broncho on the plains.” 

A moment later, when all was ready, Bob 
leaped into the saddle, bade his companions 
good-bye, and was off on his long. night’s 
ride. Away went the dauntless rider, fol- 
lowing no road, guided by no compass, 
though the night was growing dark and 


heavy with an approaching storm; crossing 
ravines and draws, cutting wire fences and 
leaping ditches which would have raised the 
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A Band of Emigrants in Camp at Austin’s Ranch. 


hair of a “tenderfoot.” For himself he did 
not eare. A human life was at stake, and 
the cowboy’s only thought was of the young 
girl tying at death’s door and the grief of 
her yoor old father. 

“On, Blizzard!” he cried, patting the 
pony’s neck. “Go it, old boy—we’ll save her 
yet!” 

Blizzard, with a horse’s quick intelligence, 
understood his master’s voice ana sped on 
like the wind, one ear lying back, the other 
pricked alertly forward. Hills, trees, 
ranches and other objects appeared, only to 
vanish quickly in the distance as they flew 
by. 

Ten, fifteen, twenty miles were covered 
without an instant’s pause, and then Boab 
dismounted to change the saddle to the back 
of Satan, the lead horse, that Blizzard might 
rest a little from his weight and be ready 
for his return trip. 

On again fly the ponies and rider. To the 
right Bob hears the snarling and barking 
of a pack of coyotes, fighting over some ani- 
mal’s carcass. Suddenly he passes a ranch, 
where a light flickers in the window. For 
an instant he stops, turns in the saddle, and 
looks towards the ranch. What if the doctor 
were there? The light, at so late an hour, 
betokens something unusual, but the cowboy 





quickly dismisses the thought and presses 
on. 

While Bob is hastening for the doctor, let 
us return to Austin’s ranch, ana see how 
fare the ones who are left behind. As soon 
as Bob had gone, the foreman turned his 
attention to the man on the bunk—a tall, 
lank fellow, with an open, genial face, and 
brown hair, slightly tinged with gray. He 
was conscious now, and trying, with Rattle- 
snake Pete’s assistance, to sit up. 

“I—where am I?” he inquired, looking 
first at one and then at another. “I’m worse 
than a woman, to topple over that way, ain’t 
I?” he said, looking shame-faced. 

“IT guess you’re one of the emigrants 
camped by the old corral, ain’t you?” in- 
quired Rattlesnake Pete. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “We are going from 
Missouri to Oregon, for my daughter’s 
health. She’s had a bad cough lately, and 
we thought a change of climate would help 
her. This afternoon my oldest boy, Walter, 
was cleaning his rifle, when in some way it 
went off, the ball striking Jess, who was sit- 
ting near, in the side. Oh, poor Jess, I must 
go to her,” he added, trying to rise. 

“Just keep still and stay where you are, 
my friend,” said the foreman, pushing him 
back upon the pillow. “You’ve got quite 2 
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big gash in the forehead, where you struck 
the table when you fainted, and we want you 
to remain quiet a few minutes. Cheyenne 
Bob has gone for the doctor, and I’ve sent a 
couple of the boys for your girl. They’ll 
have her here in a moment, if she’s not too 
bad to be moved, and Mrs. Austin will at- 
tend to her until the doctor comes. Here 
they are now,” he added, as steps and voices 
sounded outside. 

In came three brawny men, the third car- 
rying in his arms the slight form of a girl 
about seventeen years of age, holding her 
as carefully and tenderly as a mother might 
carry her baby. 

“Bring her right in here, Charley,” said 
Mrs. Austin, opening the door leading to an- 
other room. “I’ve got my bed all ready for 
her. Why, the poor child—her dress is cov- 
ered with blood!” 

“There’s a woman and two boys coming,” 
said Charley. “I s’pose it’s the girl’s mother 
and she wants to take care of her.” 

“Poor woman,” said Mrs. Austin. “Of 
course she does. Where is she?” and she 
hastened to meet a small, pleasant-faced 
woman and two manly-looking boys of ten 
and fouteen, just entering the door. 

No one could sleep at the ranch that 
night, when death stood on the threshold. 
All through the long dark hours, while the 
storm broke and the wind roared without, 
the lights burned on, as restless forms 
moved about the house like wandering 
phantoms, waiting and watching for the ar- 
rival of Bob and the doctor. 

Meantime Bob, who had arrived at the 
settlement, made his way to the doctor’s 
residence. He had been there once before 
on a similar errand, so had little difficulty 
in locating the place, though the darkness 
of a moonless night, intensified by the heavy 
clouds that hung overhead, made it difficult 
to see far. 

As the cowboy dashed through the streets 
of the town, where not a light could be seen, 
several dogs rushed out and followed him, 
barking and snapping at the horse’s feet. 
Dismounting in front of the doctor’s house, 
Bob threw the reins over a hitching post, 
strode rapidly to the door, and rapped until 
a head appeared at a window above him. 

“Well, who are you, and what do you 
want?” said a sleepy voice. 


“Hello, Doc! I’m Cheyenne Bob, from 
Austin’s ranch,” the cowboy replied. “I 
want you as quick as you can get into the 
saddle. We have a girl down at the ranch 
who’s been shot, and I’ve come after you. 
Hurry up—we haven’t a moment to spare!” 

“All right, Bob,” the doctor replied. “I'll 
be with you as soon as I can get into my 
clothes. In the meantime, will you slip 
around to the barn and slap the saddle on 
‘Turk’—that’s the sorrel, you know. He’s 
been out to-day, but he’s the best long-dis- 
tance critter in the bunch. I say, Bob, you'll 
find a lantern and some matches just inside 
the stable door,” he called after him. 

A few moment’s later Bob led the sorrel 
around to the front of the house, where his 
own horses were standing, both well lath- 
ered with foam. 

“Blizzard, old boy, how are you feeling?” 
he said, stroking his favorite’s neck while 
he waited. “Ready for another forty-mile 
stretch?” 

Blizzard whinnied and rubbed his nose 
against his master’s sleeve, as if to say, 
“T’ll carry you any place, as long as I can 
hold out.” 

The doctor was now ready, and again the 
mad race with death began, Bob taking the 
lead, as he was better acquainted with the 
route, his companion following closely. Just 
as they reached the edge of the settlement, 
the storm, which had been gathering, sud- 
denly burst upon them in all its fury. Ina 
moment’s time both were drenched to the 
skin. The darkness was so intense that 
they could not see a yard before them, ex- 
cept when an occasional flash of lightning 
illuminated their way with blinding brill- 
iancy. Suddenly a dazzling, white flame shot 
down a tall tree trunk scarcely twenty yards 
distant. At the same instant the riders felt 
an overpowering, prickly sensation similar 
to the shock of an electric current, pass 
through their bodies, while their ear-drums 
were benumbed by an appalling, rending ex- 
plosion. 

“Pretty close shave, eh, Doc?’ shouted 
Bob, looking over his shoulder, to see if his 
companion was still in the saddle. 

It was an awful night, but those sturdy 
men of the plains had gone through many 
like it, and were undaunted by the wrath 
of the elements. 
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Preparing for the Race. Cheyenne Bob and Blizzard. 


“Are you coming, Doc?” Bob would shout 
back occasionally, and his companion would 
reply, “Right after you, Bob! If I lose you, 
I'll holler,” 

As the riders neared Little Coon creek, a 
flash of lightning revealed the white tents 
of a band of emigrants pitched by the 
stream, while a short distance away several 
men were herding and guarding the animals. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” one of the herd- 
ers challenged, as the riders dashed past 
them, and several pistols clicked warningly. 

“They think we’re ‘rustlers’ and have 
stolen some of their horses,” called out Bob 
to his companion. 

The riders realized that there was no time 
for explanations, so into the creek they 
plunged, not stopping to search for a ford, 
while a dozen bullets whistled around them. 
Both were unhurt, and reached the opposite 
bank in safety. 

For several miles the country was more 
level, and they were going at utmost speed, 
when suddenly the doctor saw Bob’s pony 
stumble and fall, throwing the rider far into 
the air. As soon as he could stop his own 
horse, he hurried back, to find Blizzard lying 
on the ground and Bob bending over him. 

“What’s the matter, Bob—is he hurt?” he 
cried. 

“Yes,” Bob replied, removing the bridle. 
“He stepped into a badger hole and has 
broken his leg. I’m afraid I'll have to put 
him out of misery, for I can’t leave him 
here, poor fellow, to be killed by the coy- 


otes,” the rough fellow added, affectionately 
patting the glossy neck of the faithful ani- 
mal. “He’s made his last trip, poor fellow, 
and a noble one it was. He and I have been 
pards for four years, and he’s taken me 
through many a dangerous place, saving my 
life more than once, but we’ll have to say 
‘good by’ now,” and the report of a pistol 
shot rang sharply on the air. Then, saddling 
the lead horse, Bob leaped to his back, dug 
the spurs into his flanks, and the wild ride 
continued. 

At last the storm ceased and the clouds 
began to break and scatter. Gradually the 
blackness of the night faded into daylight, 
and just as the sun rose the almost exhaust- 
ed men saw in the distance the welcome vis- 
ion of Austin’s rinch. “Turk” and fiery lit- 
tle “Satan” had held out nobly, but their 
heads were beginning to droop as the riders 
urged them on over the few remaining miles. 

As they dashed up to the cabin the father 
of the girl came out to meet them. His 
forehead was bandaged and his face was 
haggard with long watching, but his eyes 
were full of hope. 

“Boys,” he said, “Jessie’s still alive and 
we think she’s better. I knew you’d come in 
time to save her.” 

He caught the rein the doctor threw him, 
and then turning to the cowboy, grasped his 
hand, saying, in a voice full of feeling. 

“You're a_noble fellow, Bob! I don’t know 
how I can ever thank you for what you’ve 
done for me and mine this night, but God 
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will surely reward you. Poor little Jess! 
She was near the borderland more than 
once, and we were all afraid she’d slip across 
before you could get here. Just as the first 
sunbeam shone in the window she opened 
her eyes and smiled as if she knew us. 
Then, and not until then, did we think she’d 
stay until the doctor came. She asked for a 
drink of water and—how muddy and wet 
your clothes are! Come inside and get into 
some dry clothes. Pete will take the horses 
to the corral.” 

“Come in, Bob, and get a good, hot cup of 
coffee and some flapjacks,” said Tom 
Mitchell, the cook, who met the cowboy at 
the door. 

“All right, Tom, in just a moment,” he re- 
plied. “I want to see Doc first and learn 
how the girl] is.” 


A few moment’s later the doctor, with 
coat off and sleeves rolled up, came out of 
Mrs. Austin’s room, calling for a basin of 
hot water. 

“How is she, Doc?” the father asked, anx- 
iously. 

“I think she’ll pull through all right, 
thanks to Mrs. Austin’s good attention,” he 
replied. “She cared for her almost as well 
as I could have done, and the wound, I am 
glad to say, is not as serious as you thought. 
Cheer up—we’ll have your girl walking 
around in a few days.” 

“Thank God! Thank God!” cried the 
father, sinking into a chair. “When Jess re- 
covers and is able to sit up, she’ll thank 
you, boys, for all you’ve done for her—I can 
never thank you enough.” 
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ODD HUNTING EXPERIENCES. 


By DAN 


GOOD many years ago, on 
the South Hardscrabble, we 
had pitched tent and I was 
out after camp meat. In 
those days we used to think 
for such a use a nice fat 
fawn was just the thing. It 
is savory, tender as chicken, 
does not last too long, and 
obviates the necessity of 
disfiguring the carcass of 
larger and more highly- 
prized pieces of game. A 
fawn was what I wanted, 
and, moving stealthily along the skirt of a 
quaking aspen grove, I saw one resting in 
the depths of some slough grass, not forty 
yards away. I could only see ears and 
head; but having a good gun and a steady 
nerve, I had no fear of a miss. Taking cool 
aim at a spot between eye and ear, I pulled 
trigger, and as the smoke cleared away I 
was dumfounded to see a Mr. Fawn jump to 
his feet and bolt into the bushes. After 
looking for a moment, and swearing a little, 
my next impulse was to go back to camp 
and train up the sights on my gun. That 
my fawn had gone, I did not doubt—I saw 
him go; but out of curiosity I concluded to 
go and see just where the bullet did strike, 
anyhow. Imagine my surprise when I found 
my fawn, shot precisely as I had aimed. 
There had been two; but in the deep grass 
I had seen ‘only one. 
* * ” 

On Bear creek, one winter, I jumped a 
large buck at a distance of not more than 
twenty yards. He stopped, broadside; my 
rifle was at shoulder; I fired and missed. A 
pie-woman, at that distance, could have hit 
him with a stick of stove wood. The same 
winter, one evening near sunset, I saw a 
deer on the side of an opposite mountain, 
so far away that even aided by a white back- 
ground of snow, I only thought I saw horns 
—I could not be sure. I was sure, however, 
that it was too late in the evening ever to 
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get any closer, so raising my sights to the 
full limit (600 yards), I held at least two 
feet above his shoulders, blazed away, and 
killed him in his tracks. He was a five-point 
buck; and without any desire to exaggerate, 
I think the distance must have been fully a 
half mile. This with the same gun that had 
missed the big fellow at a distance of about 
sixty feet. 
ok * ok 

Did you ever see bears so thick that you 
couldn’t get any? I have. Just above Sun- 
shine, Garfield county, Colo., is a wild rose 
wilderness where, at the proper season, bears 
used to congregate to feast on the limitless 
crops of rose apples. They rarely did any 
real damage, but being so numerous, they 
were a menace and an annoyance to the 
people below; so, being on a hunt in that 
region, I was cordially invited to visit the 
neighborhood, get among the bear and “thin 
them out.” On the first morning, getting 
up among the rose bushes and rocks and 
down timber before sunrise, I saw two big 
fellows feeding, about 300 yards away, the 
first thing. Starting to make a crawl on 
these two, I soon got occasional glimpses 
of a big silvertip with two cubs, in much 
thicker brush, but only about half as far 
away. It began to look as though I was go- 
ing to get a wagonload. Keeping on all- 
fours and moving cautiously ahead to get 
within better shooting distance, all at once 
there was a rush, a rattling of rocks and a 
smashing of dead treetops, and out of there 
—from almost under my feet—started two 
more bears, and with them they all went. 
Now, counting the two cubs, I had seen 
seven; .but from the noise and crashing of 
things I am sure “there were others.” The 
brush was so thick there was no show for a 
shot, and until the following day, when I 
showed better results, my reputation as a 
bear hunter was not materially enhanced. 

* * * 

At the head of Elk creek, Colo., on a sep- 

tember day, I was out for bear. Sitting down 
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to rest, and keeping well out of sight (a long 
habit of mine, but generally a lucky one), 
I was presently surprised to see a mountain 
lion at a distance of sixty or seventy yeards 
elevate his head from behind a large spruce 
log. He did not see me, and the wind was 
in my favor; but, notwithstanding all that, 
his look and mein betrayed a presentiment 
of danger. I took deliberate aim, intending 
to get him between the eyes. Of course a 
taxidermist would swear, but with only the 
head in sight, what better could I do? At 
crack of the rifie he disapepared, of course, 
but I believed he was killed. Throwing in 
another cartridge and hurrying to the spot, 
I found, where he had stood, a smooth sur- 


face of rock, surmounting a steep’ incline 
that was thickly set with a growth of aspen 
sprouts, only four or five feet in heighth, but 
almost as thick as the hair on a dog’s back. 
There was what I took to be more than a 
tablespoonful of brains and a couple of spat- 
ters of blood, showing that he had gone into 
the aspen thicket. After a long search I was 
unable to find any lion, any trail, any fur- 
ther evidences of blood or even a hole into 
which he could have crawled. I never saw 
a more complete and bewildering “get 
away” made by any animal, either before or 
since. He simply, as far as I was con- 
cerned, evaporated. 


«te 


WHEN THE BUCKS IS IN THE BLUE. 


When I git out of patience with everything that’s right, 

Then I’m longin’ fer the Flat Tops on the South fork of the White— 
Then I’m achin’ fer an outing, jist for a week or two— 

When the aspens turn to yaller and the bucks is in the blue. 


Thar’s no use talkin’, fellers, it’s the only place that’s best— 

The only place that’s soothin’ when a feller wants a rest; 

You kin soak your soul with sportin’ fer a week or month or two— 
When the aspens turn to yaller and the bucks is in the blue. 


Thar ain't no heart a-beatin’ that kin beat more plumb than mine, 
When stalkin’ fer the blacktails amongst the spruce an’ pine. 
I’m allers in good humor an’ my heart’s as good as new, 

When the aspen’s turned to yaller and the bucks is in the blue. 


You kin rest yourself a-fishin’ in the lazy, shady White, 

You kin raise ’em, you kin hook ’em, if you ketch 'em feedin’ right— 
Used to snoudge ’em in the eddies whar the cat-tails allers grew, 
When the aspens all was yaller and the bucks was in the blue. 


Jis drop that desk an’ daybook—they’re a-turnin’ of ye gray. 
They’re roundin’ of your shoulders, too—I don’t kyar what ve say— 
Git out among the Flat Tops—it’s health an’ morals, too— 

When the aspens turn to yaller and the bucks is in the blue. 


JOHN W. WARNER. 
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**Poems of Pleasure.” 


(CONTRIBUTED.) 


WOODLAND. 


Haste to the woodland! Haste away, 
Where Nature's treasures hidden lay: 
Here close beside the river’s brow 
The rarest water lilies grow. 


The whisp’ring trees, stout-limbed and high, 


The murmuring waters gliding by; 
The shady elm where birdlings meet: 
The mimic forest at our feet; 

The spacious fern—sedate and low— 
Where flowers in rich vrofusion grow— 
Proclaims to all who seek the glade, 
The pleasures of the forest’s shade. 
Here frightened birds for shelter fly, 
When jagged lightnings rend the sky, 
And purple clouds asunder riven, 

Let loose the reservoirs of heaven. 
Here timid “‘bunny’”’ nimbly hies, 
While overhead the stormrack flies. 


Here where the sunbeams lightly play 
About the trees at early day, 
And chatt’ring squirrels, wild and free, 
Leap recklessly from tree to tree; 
The lowing cows through dell and brake 
Their steady homeward courses take. 


O come with me to woodland fair, 
Where sweet aroma fills the air; 
Where butterflies, in colors gay, 

Here lightly pass the hours away; 

While humming-bird and busy bee 

Strike minor notes of harmony, 

Absorbing nectar from the flowers 

In sunny slope and shady bowers— 

In shady bowers where Nature stays, 

Away from man’s unloving ways: 

Secluded from the vice and sin 

That mingle with the city’s din 

‘Mid pomp of wealth, or stenchy den 

Where dwell the forlorn sons of men. 
Stratford, Canada. JOHN ROWLAND. 





ADIEU TO ESTES PARK (COLO.). 


Farewell to thee, my mountain home, 
A loved, a cherished spot to me, 

A dream that’s o’er—I mourn alone— 
Farewell, my summer home, to thee! 


Back to the world I bear away 

From thee but half my soul alone; 
Its better-half would fondly stay 

And back to thee has faithful flown. 


I trust it to thy gentle care; 
For all that here remains to me 
Lives but to think of all that’s there, 
To love and to remember thee. 


LUCY W. EVANS. 


THE FISHERMAN’S WAYS. 
We went to fish, 
And e’re we left our friends we told, 
About our gallant luck of old, 
And of the surplus fish we sold; 
Our purses scarce could hold the gold, 
When e’er we went a-fishing. 


We started out— 
With spirits high our hearts did beat, 
And spirits bottled at our feet, 
And meat in baskets for a treat, 
To meet each pang of hunger fleet; 
'Tis thus we went a-fishing. 


Ere dawn of day— 
To find the pond we rode ten mile, 
Then on the pond we rowed awhile; 
And while two sons they rowed in file, 
Another sun commenced to boil, 


The hide of those poor fishermen. 


We anchored fast— 
And then, cast out our fishing lines, 
And then, we hauled them in sometimes, 
And then, we counted hours to nines, 
And still, there came to us no signs, 
Except of thirst and hunger. 


On our return— 
We thought of what our friends would say 
If we should give the truth away: 
That awful news, ‘no fish to-day,”’ 
When on our horns we'd blown so gay, 
So to our friends we lied. 


We had no bites— 
But clearly in our dream we saw 
The large and handsomest withdraw, 
The hooks from out their monstrous jaw, 
And to us give the loud “haw-haw’’— 
This to our friends we told. 


We caught no fish— 
And next morning we had fried, 
In grease from patience sorely tried 
An if or two with which we sighed 
But to‘our neighbors how we lied, 
About the fish we caught. 


0. F .BROWNING, 














THE JURORS FROM THE STIRRUP RANCH. 


By “COYOTE BILL.” 


RECKON everybody is pret- 
ty well tired of hearing of 
“cowboy life on the ranch,” 
and similar yarns from the 
hills and plains, so I’m go- 
ing to give you a little of 
cowboy life in town. 

It all came about in this 
way: Whort had gone to 
Texas to ship up a bunch of 
cattle, and had left orders 
for five or six of our best 
cow punchers to meet the 
stock train on Monday at 
Canon City, Colorado. Mon- 
day forenoon found us on 
hand, and I received the following telegram: 





“Pueblo, Colo., Nov. 15, 188—. 
“To Wm. ——————,, care Elkhorn Corral, 

Canon City, Colorado: 

“I feed and water here; can’t reach Canon 
till Tuesday afternoon. Keep boys from 
‘Red Front,’ if possible. Hard work ahead. 

“WHORT.” 

I read the message, then sat down on a 
bale of hay and read it over again. “Keep 
boys from Red Front. Hard work ahead.” 
I knew “hard work ahead” meant some wild 
critters in the bunch, and the boys must all 
be sober to handle them right, though how 
to keep some of them away from the “Red 
Front,” with a day or more in town and 
nothing to do, was a hard one on me; but 
it was Whort’s orders, and that settled it. 
So I slid over to the boss of the “Elk Horn” 
and asked if there was anything going on in 
town. “Nothing,” he said, “only District 
Court in session. Nigger murder case on 
hand. Guess they will have hard work to 
get a jury. Everybody around here knows 
about the case.” 

Here was my chance—get the boys on the 
jury. I consulted Martin, and we got the 
boys together, told them of the case, and we 
all decided to go up to the court house and 
have “some fun with the animals” till our 


stock train arrived. Of course, I said noth- 
ing about the “‘Red Front,” and was mighty 
glad to find the boys all anxious to hear the 
murder case. 

We reached the court house just in time, 
for they had exhausted the regular panel, 
and the judge sent the sheriff for twelve 
more jurors “forthwith,” and he roped in the 
six of us just as we reached the court house 
steps. Then he caught a sanctimonious- 
looking cuss, who wore a white necktie, long- 
tail coat and some other things, and along 
with him he got five other mavericks. He 
ran the whole bunch of us into the court 
corral. I was uneasy as to how my boys 
would come out. ‘‘Martin of Tallehass’ was 
from Tennessee; would the defense keep a 
Southerner on a nigger murder case? But 
Martin “rose to the occasion.” 

“Martin Gardner,” called the clerk. Six- 
foot Martin was sworn and took his seat in 
the jury box. 

“Where were you born, Mr. Gardner?” 
asked the attorney. 

“Michigan,” answered Martin. 

“How long did you live in Michigan?” 

‘“[wenty years.” 

“And you came from Michigan to Colo- 
rado and have resided here since leaving 
Michigan?” 

“Yes, sir. ” 

Johnny looked at Louie; Louie turned his 
eye on “Boot Jack” Bethel. Claud dropped 
his tobacco in the cuspidore, and they all 
looked at me, but nobody smiled. You see 
it’s not good cow boy “etiquette” to smile in 
company. I was too much surprised to look 
anywhere. What startled me was how Mar- 
tin could suddenly drop his Southern accent 
and pass for Michigan; but as I said before, 
Martin knows how to “rise to the occasion.” 

Johnnie and “Boot Jack” passed O. K., 
and after excusing a merchant or two they 
called Claud, who slid through both sides 


all right till the defense reached the last 
question. 
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“Mr. Seybert, have you any prejudice 
against a colored man that would hinder you 
from rendering a fair and impartial verdict 
in this case?” 

“Yes, sir; I draw the line on niggers, 
Chinamen and rattlesnakes.” The crowd 
outside the rail snickered. 
ped for order. 

“Answer the questions and make no com- 
ments,” thundered Judge Wilson. 

Most men squirm under the stern repri- 
mand of the “Honorable Court,” but Claud 
sat as unconcerned as if the command of the 
judge had been only the bellow of a stray 
steer on Poncha mountain. 

I passed without lying or showing other 
characteristic traits, and we were all in but 
Louis. He is a quiet little cuss, and don’t 
often break loose. When he does, he “jumps 
clean through the collar,” and I was a little 
uneasy as he came on the stand and was 
sworn. He passed the prosecution, and was 
getting along well on the defense. I was 
beginning to rest easy again. 

“Mr. King,” asked the attorney for the 
defense, “have you heard anything about 
this case?” 

“No, sir,’”’ meekly replied Louie. 

“Are you acquainted with any of the par- 
ties in this case?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ever seen any of them before this trial?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you talked with any one about this 
case, or read anything of it?’ 

“No, sir.” 


The sheriff rap- 


“Have you formed any opinion regarding 
the guilt or innocence of this defendant?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ drawled the gentle Louie. 

A look of astonishment swept over the 
lawyer’s face, as he put up his hands on his 
hips, raised himself on tip-toe, and the keen, 
searching eyes of one of Colorado’s best at- 
torneys looked down on the quiet cow 
puncher of the Stirrup ranch. There was si- 
lence in the court room. You could have 
heard a pin drop. Then, in clear, ringing 
tones, the defense continued: 

“Mr. King, I believe you have just stated 
to this court that you have never heard 
anything about this case; are not acquainted 
with any of the parties; have never seen any 
of them before this trial; have neither talked 
nor read about it. Now, Mr. King, will you 


explain to this court how you could have 
formed an opinion regarding the guilt or in- 
nocence of this defendant?” 

All eyes were turned on Louie, who 
looked as unconcerned as if smoking his 
cigarette by the round-up camp fire, and in 
the same quiet drawl he replied: 

“Well, sir, I have kinder kept tally on 
the criter since I came to this yer cort corral, 
and judging from his ear marks, I should 
say the damned coyote ought to be shot.” 

The crowd outside the rail didn’t snicker 
this time; it roared. The court stenogra- 
pher turned and grinned at the clerk. The 
attorney for the defense sank to his chair. 
The prosecuting attorney reached for the 
cuspidore; Mr. Sheriff pounded on his desk 
for order; the “Honorable Judge” turned in 
his great chair and faced the sheriff; then 
his eyes caught the twinkle from the clerk, 
and he muttered in an undertone something 
which the court stenographer did not take 
down, then turned again and faced the au- 
dience till he could pull himself together. 
Then fixing his stern gaze on our juror from 
the Stirrup ranch, said—nothing. 

I reckon there wasn’t anything to say 
that would fit the case. The only faces in 
the court room that did not change expres- 
sion were those of the jurors from the Stirrup 
ranch. 

Of course, they fired Claud and Louie from 
the jury; but that didn’t matter, for both 
cared as little for the “Red Front” as for 
the rules of court, and I knew that whatever 
they might do, they would not get drunk, and 
would be on hand when our stock train 
showed up, and they were. 

Our jury was sworn, and the branding 
irons put in the fire. The nigger on trial 
was accused of killing something in a 
drunken row. She was black—so was her 
character. As to whether the defendant was 
guilty or not, I knew little and cared less; 
but one thing was mighty certain—no testi- 
mony was brought to prove his guilt, and 
when the testimony for the prosecution was 
all in, we looked to see the judge throw the 
case out of court; but he left the irons in 
the fire and said he preferred to leave it to 
the jury, though his court instructions were 
clearly in favor of acquittal. The prosecut- 
ing attorney has so little to work on, he 
found it hard to occupy the time allowed him 
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At 5 o'clock we Reached First Water. 


for argument. The attorney for the defense 
was so confident of a verdict of “not guilty” 
that he spent little time on his argument, 
and closed by saying he was entirely satis- 
fied to leave it with the jury on the testimony 
of the witnesses alone; but I reckon he 
hadn’t counted on the jurors from the Stir- 
rup ranch, and probably didn’t know that 
our cattle train would not reach Canon City 
till Tuesday afternoon. 

We reached the jury room at 4 p. m., and 
I had no trouble in having Martin selected 
as our foreman of the jury. We proceeded 
with our informal ballot—eight for acquit- 
tal, four for guilty. 

A look crept over the faces of all—except 
the jurors from the Stirrup ranch—and after 
an hour’s peaceful and harmonious discus- 
sion of the case, we took our first formal 
ballot. 

Not guilty, 8. 

Guilty, 4. 

The look of surprise was changed to in- 
dignation as one by one the majority spoke 
his little speech, and the oratorical contest 
ended with a plea for justice, mercy and re- 
gard for the ‘‘court’s instructions,” from pur 
sanctimonious, long-coated, white-necktied 
old cuss, that should have brought convic- 
tion to the hardest heart—but it couldn't 





By H. N. Beecher 


bring our cattle train to Canon City before 
Tuesday afternoon. 

At six o’clock we had an elegant dinner 
at the McClure House, and at the evening 
session of the court the judge sent for us, 
and rubbed us up a little in a mild form; ex- 
plained how simple a case it was, should 
have been decided long ago, etc. Then we 
went back and voted: 

Not guilty, 8. 

Guilty, 4. 

The faces of the majority now wore a look 
of scorn; the sanctimonious face was flushed 
as he called us up one by one to “reason” 
with us.” 

“Now, Mr. Gardner,” he began, “you can 
easily see the court’s instructions on this 
point are clear and emphatic. Do you mean 
to disregard the instructions of the honorable 
court?” 

“The court be d—d,” replied Martin. 
“What does he know about hanging niggers? 
He has never lived in—in——” 

‘“‘Michigan,” yelled Johnny in a _ voice 
that would have “riz the hair on a coyote.” 

When our instructor had caught his 
breath and rested half an hour, he called up 
“Boot Jack.” 

“Now, Mr. Bethel, do you really believe 
the defendant did kill the deceased?” 
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“No, he didn’t. That’s why I want to 
hang him.” 

It was an hour or more before our friend 
recovered from Bethel’s “point of law.” 
Then Johnny came on the stand. 

Mr. Hyssong, was it not proven by two or 
more witnesses that the defendant’s revolver 
was defective; that at some times the trigger 
action was all right, and that at other times 
it failed? Did not the tests given in the 
court show that two-thirds of the time it 
did not work? Now, do not these facts, to- 
gether with the fact that other revolvers 
were fired at the same time, give ample 
grounds for ‘a reasonable doubt’ as to his 
gui! And, again, Mr. Hyssong, don’t you 
really believe that the defendant’s revolver 
was defective?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s why I say the fool ought 
to hang.” 

I figured that in about an hour and a half 
my time would come; but Johnny’s dose 
fixed him, and he didn’t tackle me—so I'll 
come out one lie short on the general count. 

The bailiff came at midnight and sent us 
to bed, and four of us, at least, slept the 
sleep of the innocent. 

Court was called an hour earlier than 
usual next morning, and the judge sent for 
us again. This time he threw it into us in 
great shape, roped us around the horns, 
threw it over our hind feet, “hog-tied” us, 
branded us on both sides and slit both ears, 
and the various expressions of anger, dis- 
gust and humiliation that came over the 
faces of the gentlemen of the jury as they 
took our medicine, was a sight worth seeing. 


Only the jurors from the Stirrup ranch re- 
mained passive. 

We trailed our way back to the jury room, 
waited an hour in silence, and then voted, 
eight to four. The face of our friend of the 
white necktie was now about as white as his 
tie, and the other members of the majority 
paced up and down the room like caged lions, 
while the jurors from the Stirrup ranch 
rolled cigarettes and discussed the prospects 
of winter feed till another hour had gone by. 

It was eleven o’clock as I looked at my 
watch, and then Martin, who again rose to 
the occasion, walked over to the desk and 
rapped for order. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury: Shall we take 
another ballot?” 

We voted, and the ballot stood—“Not 
guilty, 12.” 

As we left the court room, Martin shook 
hands with the sheriff. ‘Good-bye, Mr. 
Sheriff; we will be down again next fall 
with a bunch of cattle. If you need any help 
in your jury, just serve your papers on the 
boys from the Stirrup ranch.” 

“Like h—1 I will,” laughed the sheriff, as 
he handed Martin a cigar. 

Court adjourned at 12 o’clock. At 2 
o'clock our cattle train came in; at 3 o’clock 
we were on the road; at 5 o’clock we had 
reached “first water,” and the sun went down 
behind the Grand Canon hills as our bunch 
of tired cattle plodded through “Devil’s 
Gap.” Then the moon came up and smiled, 
as over the hill to the night herd camp rode 
the jurors from the Stirrup ranch. 
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THE TRAGEDY AT TRAPPER’S LAKE. 


By JACK STRETCHER. 


N SEPTEMBER, 1887, Si Lo- 
renzo and I were on a hunt- 
ing and trapping expedition 
on the head waters of White 
river, Colorado, which was 
then a practically unex- 
plored region. We _ were 
camped on a small tribu- 
tary, and having decided to 
move our camp to Trappers’ 
lake, the head waters prop- 
er, we arranged our pack 
stock, and lashing our traps 
and accoutrements on, were 
soon filing along the trail. 
After worming our way up 
the main stream, through brush, over fallen 
legs, amongst big boulders, now following 
the stream, now a quarter of a mile away 
from it, we,finally reached the lake just at 
dark. 

It took us but a few minutes to unpack 
and hopple our horses, and they were soon 
fairly mowing the grass that grew in abund- 
ance. After supper we conversed awhile, 
predicting success while in this locality. We 
were out at daylight the following morning, 
and as the lake fairly swarmed with trout, 
we had plenty for breakfast. This was a 
paradise, and no mistake. At sunrise we 
could see various bands of deer and elk in 
the parks and on the ridges in different di- 
rections. The day before we had noticed 
numerous signs of beaver, otter, fox and 
mountain lion, but no bear. 

We were camped at the northeast end of 
the lake, near the largest inlet, which at 
the same time is but a short distance from 
the outlet. After breakfast, we separated. 
Si was to follow the east shore line, and I 
the west, and we were to meet at the south- 
ern end. The object was to ascertain the 
best location for our line of traps. Long ago 
we had agreed upon signals, in order to en: 
able us to reach each other in time of need. 
If either desired the other’s assistance, and 





the occasion was not imperative to hasten, 
we built a fire and fed it with green and 
wet fuel, to create a smoke. On the other 
hand, if the case demanded immediate ac- 
tion, and all possible haste, we fired five 
shots as rapidly as possible. 

I went north a short distance, crossed the 
outlet and started south along the west shore 
of the lake. You could hear the bulls of 
the various herds whistling their shrill chal- 
lenges and defiances to aspirants for leader- 
ship and lordship. I passed five does jeal- 
ously guarded by a six-prong buck. He was 
a superb animal, and they gazed at me in 
mild-eyed surprise, as if I was some new 
creation on this terrestrial sphere. There 
being plenty of meat in camp, I did not mo- 
lest him. 

“Hello! What’s this?—a moccasin track, 
as I’m alive!” After examining it closely, 
I decide it is a white trapper, and my fears 
of Utes subside. As the tracks point in my 
direction, and look to be a day old, I casually 
follow them. Well, here’s another diversion 
—a steel No. 4 trap with an otter in it. The 
trapper is busy, evidently. 

It being a breach of etiquette to molest 
another man’s trap, I pass on, thinking I’ll 
follow his trail to his camp. Not two hun- 
dred yards from the first trap I find an- 
other one, set in a likely spot, which cpon- 
tain’s an otter’s hind foot; but Mr. Otter 
had liberated himself and was gone. Here 
the moccasin track turned sharply to the 
right, followed an inlet stream a short dis- 
tance, crossed it, and went on through a 
small grassy park. Here I had to circle 
around to find where he entered the timber 
on the other side. Soon the trail showed 
where the trapper started over fallen timber, 
reck and through thick scrub pine; here I 
gave it up as useless. Near by was a pinna- 
cle of rock which rose to a height of some 
fifty feet, 4nd whose summit was above the 
surrounding trees. It looking accessible, I 
made for it, with the hope that when once 
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on top I could locate the camp of this wil- 


derness-seeking individual. After a_ short. 
hard climb I reached the summit, and must 
say that as long as I have been in the mount- 
ains, seeing nature in her various moods and 
dresses, I never saw anything tc su: ass the 
grandeur of the awe-inspiring view which 
this eminence enabled me to. survey. 
Through the aid of a powerful pair of field 
glasses I could easily distinguish three bur- 
ros munching the grass. They were on the 
east side at the south end, where a small 
inlet came tumbling in. Yet I saw nothing 
of Si. 

Descending from the point of rock, I 
move outward a few rods and find myself on 
the verge of a V-shaped canon, with the 
prongs pointing toward and nearly running 
into the lake, while the apex joins the rim- 
rock which surrounds the lake on three sides, 
and in some instances rising to a height of 
2,000 or 3,000 feet. The sides of the canon 
are somewhat abrupt, and are covered with 
dead pine and spruce trees, some standing, 
some fallen. Growing up between the fallen 
logs and beside their ancestors, was a growth 
of young evergreen. Cautiously making my 
way down the steep descent, I nearly reach 
the bottom, when to my surprise I again 
note the same moccasin track taking a 
course diagonally down the hillside, toward 
the creek. In the near vicinity of the spot 
where I struck the trail, the evergreens were 
not so thick, but the fallen trees were 
thicker. It would have been impossible to 
follow his trail had he not left more indica- 
tions than the mere imprint of a moccasin. 
Moving on down the hillside a short dis- 
tance I stumble onto a small bunch of 
freshly-skinned furs, neatly tied with a buck- 
skin thong. It looked queer that a man 
should leave his furs in such a place as this. 
New sensations came quick and fast, and I 
became extremely suspicious of foul play. 

From long experience in the mountains, 
and close communion with Mother Nature, 
my two senses, seeing and hearing, have been 
developed to a very high deggree, as well as 
the faculties which enable me to deduct the 
various reasons for certain movements from 
the indications left—indications which the 
participants, unconsciously, invariably and 
involuntary leave. I will now briefly de- 
scribe what transpired, with the presumption 
that I was a spectator, on that date in Sep- 
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tember, the day we arrived at the lake. The 
trapper was coming leisurely down the hill- 
side, ever cautiously, when he espied a small 
cub bear basking in the sun, some thirty feet 
away on a log. He was as large as a two- 
month-old shoate, and the unerring bullet 
mortally wounded him, but did not immedi- 
ately kill. The bear flounced off the log, 
whimpering loudly, the blood streaming from 
his wound. Probably some sixty feet at 
right angles from the bear and the trapper 
the old female had also been snoozing. At 
the wailing of the cub she was immediately 
alert, and rushing to his assistance, found 
him already dead. Seeing the cause of her 
offspring’s downfall, she made for the trap- 
per. Meanwhile he had not been idle. Three 
shots had already rang out, each taking ef- 
fect, but so great was the bear’s vitality 
magnified, no doubt, by her anger, that she 
still kept her course and intentions. The 
fallen threes impeded her progress, but at 
the same time she had not far to go. 

Those four shots emptied his magazine, 
and the gun was thrown to one side. It was 
a “76” model Winchester, and the caliber 
was 40-60. At the same time he drew a 
heavy cap-and-ball pistol from its holster, 
fired one shot at the mass of flesh so close 
to him, and in his evident haste missed. At 
the same instant, probably thinking flight 
the better part of valor, he fled. This was 
the cause of his undoing. Before he had 
covered fifty feet, in his endeavor to jump 
from one log to another, his foot slipped in- 
to a V-shaped opening formed by two 
logs crossing one another. Before he could 
extricate himself, the bear, furious with rage 
and pain, intent upon avenging her injuries, 
as well as her offspring’s death, was upon 
him. It was impossible to tell where she 
ecmmenced upon him, he was so horribly 
mangled. He was almost a shapeless mass 
when found. Shreds of hair, whiskers, buck- 
skin, rags, etc., lay around in confusion. 
He probably weighed 165 pounds, had a long, 
wiry beard generously sprinkled with gray, 
and was evidently 50 years old or more. His 
ankle was still fastened when I found him. 
The pistol was some feet away, where it 
had been flung from his hand when he fell. 

Immediately following his discovery, I 


fired five shots and made a smoky fire. It 
was now 10 o’clock, and I concluded the man 
had been dead at least twenty hours. 
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few flies there were had not bothered him. 
In twenty minutes Si came scrambling over 
the logs. He said he had come as quickly 
as possible, wondering at the same time the 
cause of my signal for help. I pointed out 
the scene of the fight to him. After read- 
ing the tell-tale sign, he said: “If he had held 
his ground he probably would be alive now. 
That bear could not last long at the rate she 
was spilling blood. Let us follow her and 
see how far she went.” 

After completing her work of destruction, 
she went direct to the creek, which plunged 
impetuously through the canon. Drinking 
the cold water after such a loss of blood, 
and while she was so warm, had killed her 
instantly. She lay with her head partly in 
the creek. Being a fine specimen of Silver- 
tip, we afterward skinned her, and at the 
same time saw where she had been hit. One 
ball passed through her stomach and intes- 
tines and lodged next the skin. Another 
ball had passed through her fore-arm, en- 
tered just above her heart, severed a small 
artery, evidently, and tore a gaping hole 
through her lungs. The third shot had 
passed through the fleshy part of her neck. 
We afterward measured the hide. She only 
measured nine feet six inches from tip of 
tail to tip of nose, and nine feet from the tip 
of one forepaw across the back to the tip 
of the other. She had an astounding amount 
of energy concentrated under that hide. We 
also skinned the cub, after going back up 
the hill. We then held a council (or, rather, 
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a coroner’s inquest) over the trapper. After 
deciding it was impracticable to bury him 
under the circumstances, we carefully car- 
ried him to the lake shore, which was distant 
about a half-mile. 

That afternoon we made a rude raft, and 
putting a huge rock on the raft alongside 
the deceased, we paddled out to near the cen- 
ter of the lake, tied the rock to his feet and 
wrapped a shroud around him in the form 
of a blanket, and saying a short prayer (in 
fact all we knew), we let him sink to his 
final resting place. 

We afterward found his tent and para- 
phernalia a short distance south of the lake. 
After staying in this locality three weeks, 
during which time we were fairly successful 
(catching 103 beaver, nineteen otter, thirty- 
five mink, two black fox and one mountain 
lion), we pulled for the settlements at the 
point where the Roaring river joins the 
Grand. 

We took the trapper’s accoutrements and 
burros along. After disposing of our furs 
at a good price, we sold his outfit, along with 
ours, to three men that wished to trap that 
winter on the head of the North Platte. 

We never could find any one that knew 
the dead trapper, or ever heard of him. Of 
course, we could not give a very good de- 
scription of him, but we described the outfit, 
and, paradoxical as it may seem, no one knew 
it. After fruitless questioning, we went to 
California to spend the winter. 
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Three Merry Maids and a Mule. 


BOYS AND GIRLS ON AN OUTING. 


By JOHN DICKS HOWE. 


SAY, girls, suppose we or- 
ganize an outing party and 
spend our vacation in the 
mountains. Brother Will 
says he will provide the 

Ca team, sister and I will look 
YY after the provisions for the 
trip, and George H 
says he will sign an agree- 
ment to get all the fish and 
game we will need. We can 
take a couple of tents in the 
wagon,camp wherever night 
happens to overtake us, and 
I’m quite sure we will have 
more real pleasure than we 
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could possibly have if we visited the Buffalo 
Exposition. Come, now, tell me what you 
think of the idea.” 

The above proposition was suggested by a 
young lady employed as stenographer in an 
office in Denver, and her remarks were ad- 


dressed to two girls—her chums. . Without 
a moment’s hesitation the girls both agreed 
that it was a capital idea. ‘I’m sure we'll 
have a lovely time—just count upon me,” 
they both exclaimed. Then and there was 
organized the “outing party,’ which was 
composed of Evaline, Mamie, Ada, Will, 
Otho and George. Three days were con- 
sumed in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the trip. When the wagon stopped 
in front of Evaline’s home, loaded and ready 
for the start, it was with difficulty that the 
“official photographer” could induce them to 
remain quiet until a picture could be secured. 

“Do hurry, girls; I’m just dying to show 
you how I can drive!” exclaimed Mamie, who 
insisted that the mules were “ponies.” 

“We started about 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon of a beautiful August day,” said Miss 
Evaline, “and you can’t imagine what a 
relief it was to get away from the noise, 
bustle and confusion of the city. But one 
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member of our party had ever been camping 
before, so that everything was new to us, 
and we were prepared to enjoy anything and 
everything. 

“As we came to the mouth of Mount Ver- 
non canon, which is really the beginning of 
the foothills west of Denver, it became very 
cloudy, and about 5 o'clock it started to rain. 
We had a team of mules, and when the rain 
began, one of the mules became stubborn 
and positively refused to pull its share of the 
load; so we all had to get out and walk. We 
trudged along as best we could in the rain 
until it began to get dark, when we looked 
for a place to camp for the night. By this 
time it was raining very hard, and you can 
doubtless imagine how we dreaded the 
thought of having to sleep on the wet 
ground. We had each one made up her 
mind not to complain, or to feel homesick; 
so we girls went bravely to work to get sup- 
per. We had a little camp stove, but the 
wood was all wet and it took a long time 
to get the fire started. We finally managed 
to succeed in our efforts, however, and sup- 
per was soon prepared. We ate in the tent, 
the tablecloth on the ground, and we sitting 


around it with water dripping down our 
necks, for by this time it was pouring, and 
the tent would not keep the water out. We 
all felt dismal, but kept trying to cheer the 
others. 

“When supper was over, there was noth- 
ing to do but go to bed. Such a night I 
never spent, and I hope I will never see an- 
other like it. I could not sleep a wink, for 
everything was so wet, and then the ground 
was so hard. After awhile I got up and 
removed a couple of large boulders from un- 
der my back. That did not afford much re- 
lief, as it left hollow places where they had 
been. It did not seem so nice then to be 
away from the noise of the city, for every- 
thing was so dreadfully still, and the rain 
dripping from the trees made such an un- 
canny sound that one could imagine it was 
almost anything. None of us dared to 
breathe a word about spooks or ghosts, 
though I’m sure we all did a lot of thinking 
about such things. 

“Finally, one of the boys called out that 
it was morning, and for us to get up, as they 
desired to make an early start. It seemed 
as though we had been in bed about a week; 
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A Big ‘Un Hooked. 


but when we looked at our watches we found 
it was but half-past one. When we did get 
up, about 5 o’clock, we were a sorry look- 
ing crowd. We girls had suits made of 
denim, with short skirts, so we could climb, 
but after the soaking our skirts began to 
shrink up even shorter, and our sombreros 
had a most disgraceful droop. We did not 
mind such trifies, however, and after awhile 
became quite used to it. It rained part of 
every day for the first week—we were away 
only two weeks, one of which was spent in 
camp near Fraser—so we paid no more at- 
tention to wet clothes; in fact, it would have 
seemed strange to have had them dry. 

“The night before we started over Ber- 
thoud Pass we camped just at the foot of the 
range. In the middle of the night we heard 
the most dreadful noise—men shouting and 
shooting, until we girls thought surely that 
was the end of us. Quite a crowd of men 
passed by our camp, and evidently made all 
the noise to frighten us. They certainly 
succeeded, for we were so far from every- 
thing and everyone, we could not imagine 


who they were, or what mischief they might 
be up to. 

“We left the railroad at Empire, to cross 
the range. From the foot of the range to 
the top is a rise of about 3,000 feet, and it 
was hard climbing, for our wagon was heav- 
ily loaded, and we had to walk most of the 
way. After all, I think that was really the 
pleasantest part of the trip, for we could 
stop and enjoy the beautiful scenery. There 
was just room for one wagon on the road, 
except where turnouts had been made for 
passing teams. We would start up hill, 
thinking that was surely the last, but when 
we arrived at the top we found the road 
made an abrupt turn and there was still an- 
other one to climb. The road follows Clear 
creek most of the way. On one side was 
a high mountain, while on the other was a 
gulch, with the creek hundreds of feet be- 
low us. In some places we could see what 
looked like three or four roads below us, but 
it was really the one over which we had 
traveled. 

“We reached the top about 2 o'clock, 
having been about five hours in traveling 
nine miles. It was pouring down rain at 
this time, so we did not stop, but started 
down on the other side, at a lively pace, 
into Middle Park. On this side of the pass 
runs the Fraser river, whose waters reach 
the Pacific, while Clear creek flows into the 
Atlantic ocean. I looked around to learn 
where the dividing line was, but could not 
see it, although we girls were prepared to 
carry some water from one stream to the 
other, so that it would reach a different place 
than the one intended. 

‘We decided to camp about three or four 
miles beyond the town of Fraser, and while 
looking for a good place to pitch the tents, 
we met the game warden, who invited us to 
come up to his place and camp. We were 
glad to accept the invitation, as it was a 
very nice place. Water was handy, and we 
had a place to let the team out to pasture 
without being afraid they would wander 
away. We were about half a mile from the 
Fraser river, and made a trip every day for 
trout. I guess we girls did not have pa- 
tience enough, for we were not very succeSs- 
ful in landing trout. The boys caught a 
good many, several weighing two pounds 
each. 
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“One night, just as the camp fire was 
dying into ashes, when the stillness of the 
night had settled over the earth, and we 
were dozing gently off to dreamland, there 
arose on the frosty air a long, blood-curdling 
shriek. It could be compared to no other 
sound ever heard, save possibly a frightened 
infant’s wail. Instantly sleep was dis- 
pelled. We girls sprang from under the 
warm blankets, every hair on our heads 
erect with horror, and huddled in one corner 
of the tent. 

“*W—hat w—as t—hat?’ gasped Ada, 
whose teeth were chattering like an alarm 
clock in action. 

“What a dreadful noise! Did you girls 
hear it?’ whispered Mamie, crouching still 
further in the corner. 

“The boys, too, had been awakened, and 
Brother Will, rifie in hand, stepped out of his 
tent just as that unearthly wail again pierced 
the air. 

“Though we did not hear the awful noise 
again, there was no sleep for any of us the 
rest of the night. We three girls crept un- 
der the blankets, covered our heads and 
waited patiently, oh, so patiently, for day- 
light. As soon as the game warden was 
astir, we told him of our experience, and 
asked if he knew what made that frightful 
noise. 

“*That? Why, it wasn’t nothin’ but a 
blamed old mountain lion hangin‘ round 
the camp, lookin’ for somthin’ to eat,’ he 
said, with a disgusted look. 

“The hunting season had not yet opened 
while we were there. There was a large 
herd of elk not far from us, which we oc- 
casionally caught sight of, but as we were 
with the warden we did not attempt to hunt 
them, nor did we even dare to shoot grouse 
or prairie chickens. 

“The last night in camp we girls thought 
we would get up real early, prepare break- 
fast, and surprise the boys. Just as we 
came out of the tent we saw a little squirrel, 
and so thought we would like to have squir- 
rel pot-pie for dinner. We got the rifle and 
went after it, but though we chased and 
chased it, we did not get a shot atit. Finally 
the boys came out and shot it for us. We 
brought one squirrel home with us for a pet. 

“For provisions, we had flour, breakfast 
foods of various kinds, bacon, ham, both 
raw and cooked, potatoes, Saratoga chips, 
crackers, pickles, coffee, condensed milk, and 
quite an assortment of preserves in cans. 
We took some bread with us, and when that 
Was gone, we had biscuit and flapjacks. We 
all helped with the cooking, though Mamie 
was selected as chief cook, and we followed 
her instructions. 

“Our stove was so small, and our frying 


pan so large, we could only cook one thing 
at a time. We would first make the coffee, 
and commence with coffee and bread. After 
awhile we would have fish, then potatoes, 
corn, tomatoes, or anything else we had. We 
would then proceed to eat what was left on 
the table, and we never stopped until every- 
thing in sight was gone. At times we would 
go off in the morning, to stay all day, and 
would take our lunch with us. We would 
get this ready right after breakfast, and as 
we were not hungry then, we thought we 
would not need much, so we never had 
enough. 

“Middle Park is a most beautiful place in 
which to spend the summer. It is almost 
level, with mountains on all sides, several 
peaks being over 14,000 feet high. In the 
middle of the day it was quite warm, but 
in the evening we were glad to sit around 
the fire. We were about thirty miles from 
the railroad, which was on the other side of 
the mountain. The town of Fraser consists 
of a single store and postoffice, and as every- 
thing has to be hauled there by wagon, liv- 
ing is rather expensive. 

“T could not wish to spend a more delight- 
ful vacation, although we can not tell of any- 
thing wonderful that: we did or experienced. 
We certainly did see a great many wonder- 
ful things, and upon more than one occa- 
sion wondered what it would mean to those 
who live in the East, who have no idea what 
Colorado scenery is, compared to the little 
hills they have in the New England states, 
which they call mountains. 











One of Many Enjoyable Lunches. 

















A HANDICAPPED OUTING. 


By JEUNE 


Y BUSINESS is rather con- 

fining and health not the 
best, so I have made a point 
of taking an outing trip 
each fall for some years 
past. I have found by expe- 
rience that hunting parties 
as a rule are inclined to the 
strenuous side of life, and 
desiring an easy, quiet rest 
in some secluded nook, I de- 
cided in September, 1901, to 
go alone into the Lost Park 
Country, Colorado, pick out 
a place where the game 
came close to camp and sit 
down to rest, and have a real nice outing all 
by myself. My wife thought I might get 
lonesome and advised me to take our 
younger daughter, Elsie, 10 years of age, 
along for company. Arrangements were made 
and we left Leadville early in the month for 
New Castle, where we hired a couple of bro- 
ken down cow ponies for the trip. We leis- 
urely made our way to Buford, fifty miles, 
where we left the road and proceeded across 
the hills to the headwaters of Fawn creek. 
So far things had progressed nicely. Elsie is 
strong of her age, nervy as a bull dog, and 
withal a pretty good shot, and we were 
elated at the prospect of soon seeing game. 
My intention was to pass around Sleepy Cat 
mountain and select an ideal camp ground 
on the northeastern side. 

On leaving Fawn creek we soon got into 
boggy ground and in getting out of this we 
got too high up on the mountain, into green 
spruce, interlaced with fallen timber. Of 
course, with only two old plug horses to car- 
ry us and our camp outfit, we expected to 
walk over the rough places, but this was a 
little more than we had bargained for. We 
backed out of bog holes, fell over down tim- 
ber, crawled through brush and stumbled 
over rocks until noon, when to my amaze- 
ment, I found we were on the very crest of 
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old Sleepy Cat. In fact, I was not certain of 
my bearings until we reached the top. Here 
we paused for a short rest and also to make 
a mental survey of the surrounding country. 
I finally decided on a point about two miles 
to the northward, where a small park ap- 
peared on the margin of a stream as our des- 
tination and camp ground. From the south 
peak of Sleepy Cat there is but one way 
down—the way you go up—so we retraced our 
way along the spine until we came to a place 
where we could fall off, without absolute 
danger of breaking our necks, and again re- 
sumed our course towards the desirable park. 
We managed to keep in broken ground cov- 
ered with spruce and brush the entire way, 
and when we arrived at the little park we 
found it occupied by other hunters. There 
was no one in camp on our arrival, except, 
as Elsie said, ‘‘five hounds and a bear trap,” 
and as this lent an unseemly air to a deer 
country, I determined to get as far from it 
as we could before nightfall. We had been 
working all day up to this time, so now we 
mounted our horses and rode on in a north- 
erly course. We came to a small stream 
about sundown and camped there for the 
night. The next morning we were up bright 
and early, and on looking the country over 
I thought there was better hunting ground 
across a small stream that I could see a mile 
or so ahead to the northwest. Talk about 
hard traveling the day before, but that was 
not in it at all. The way looked easy 
enough, but in crossing some breaks we got 
into a stretch of down timber and broken 
country that even laid old Sleepy Cat in the 
shade.. We walked all day, hard, climbed up 
hill and slid down—at one time being com- 
pelled to chop the horses out of a meshwork 
of fallen trees—until sundown, when on look- 
ing back, I could have dropped a bullet into 
our camp of the night before. However, we 
were in good hunting ground, and laid our 
camp, with the expectation of having some 
fine sport. 
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It was now about the 25th of September, 
when snow is apt to make its first appear- 
ance in the Lost Park Country. I had over- 
looked this fact, but was forcibly reminded 
of it on awakening in its soft, white 
mantle. The wind was blowing a gale and 
the weather for a few hours, turned intense- 
ly cold. We could never return over the 
rough route we had come, with snow on the 
ground, so I considered it only prudent to 
move lower down the mountain side to a 
warmer and more sheltered locality. We 
picked out an easy course toward the valley 
of Williams’ Fork and at once started for 
new quarters. The weather soon moderated 
and about noon we found a snug little nook, 
at the foot of some rugged hills, on the bank 
of a small stream. The weather had moder- 
ated and the snow by this time had entirely 
disappeared in this locality, and left the 
ground moist, so that twigs and leaves made 
little or no noise by snapping under our feet. 
Game signs were plentiful on ail sides and 
the stream running by our camp was well 
stocked with trout. To add to these attrac- 
tions, the small plat of ground on which we 
had chanced to alight was delightfully pic- 
turesque and all that the most fastidious 
hunter could wish; so we lost no time in 
pitching our tent and arranging our camp for 
a week’s stay. 

A short description pf “Bear Camp,” as 
we shall ever remember the place, may not 
be amiss, that the reader may more readily 
comprehend the events that followed. 

We were located at the mouth of a deep 
canon on a small bench of land lying on the 
left bank of the stream; running to a point 
above and below, forming a beautiful park, 
carpeted with a heavy growth of grass and 
shaded nicely with aspen trees. This park 
was about one hundred yards long by fifty 
yards in width—at its upper third—backed 
by a considerable slope of rising ground that 
ascended to the mesa above the canon. The 
slope above us was covered with a dense 
growth of chokecherry bushes and was a tan- 
gled meshwork of brush threaded with in- 
numerable game trails, which ran, in a gen- 
eral way, to a common crossing of the creek, 
a few steps below the place selected for our 
camp. Our tent was pitched in a loop of 
trails, so that one ran between it and the 
creek. The horses were picketed in the park 


about fifty steps above the tent, along the 
lower trail. 

We were so tired on our arrival at this 
place that I had given little attention to the 
locality, aside from noting its comforts and 
conveniences, so we only arranged our camp 
the first evening and sought the rest we so 
much needed. The next morning, however, 
at sunrise, we were up and looking the coun- 
try over for game. I soon discovered the na- 
ture of that chokecherry patch, and the fact 
that it was liberally patronized by bears of 
all nationalities. Elsie shot a grouse, and as 
I did not run across anything that especially 
needed killing, we returned to camp about 
the middle forenoon. I did not say much to 
Elsie about bears because I was afraid she 
would be frightened and become homesick; 
but I cautioned her not to go out of call from 
me, and to keep out of the chokecherry 
patch, while I made up my mind that we 
would have bear meat before we broke camp. 
I soon observed that deer were coming down 
to the crossing to drink, at all hours, regard- 
less of the near proximity of our camp and 
decided that while I was waiting for a shot 
at some one of old Bruin’s family, I would 
incidentally please Elsie, and provide our 
larder with fresh venison, by helping her to 
shoot a deer. Elsie was armed with 
a light gun, so as to make her dead 
sure of her game, I agreed to put in a shot 
with my heavy rifle when she began the 
slaughter. About sundown we took our 
stand behind a bank covered with a _ few 
bushes, close to the crossing, to await the 
appearance of a desirable buck. We were 
scarcely enambush when we heard one of the 
horses make a fuss, and thinking that it had 
become entangled in the rope, I directed El- 
sie to go out where she could see what the 
difficulty was. She returned in a minute 
with the information that, “That old elk was 
down in the willows and the horses were 
frightened at him.” (We had heard an elk 
whistling the night and morning previous, 
and Elsie was inclined to think he was dan- 
gerous.) I made up my mind without fur- 
ther explanation that the bear family had de- 
cided to take time by the forelock and call 
on our horses, if not to investigate our camp, 
so we stopped watching for deer and at once 
set about gathering dry wood for a big 
camp fire. There was an abundance of 
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aspen logs close at hand and by dark we had 
lugged up enough to keep up a good blaze 
all night, which I had determined to do. We 
had a big fire blazing when darkness set in 
and the higher the blaze went the darker it 
grew. As before stated, and to make the 
darkness more dense the sky was a little 
clouded with only now and then a star peep- 
ing through the rifts. We were seated by the 
fire at about 7 o’clock, each one busied with 
their own thoughts. I presume Elsie was 
thinkingof ‘“‘mamma and home,” and that “if 
she ever got back alive, she would not come 
again,” and many other things, but for my 
part, I was thinking, good and hard, about 
the nature of any cussed bear that had the 
nerve to poke his nose into my camp affairs 
in broad daylight. I had set my rifle close 
at hand and warned the little girl that under 
no circumstances was she to shoot at. any- 
thing she could see plain enough to distin- 
guish its nature, and was wondering how in 
thunder I was to see anything myself through 
such a bank of inky darkness as lay about 
us. Suddenly—‘“Snort! scurrying hoofs; 
thump! horse falling; wheeze, struggle, gasp- 
ing, quiet.” With rifle firmly clutched, I 
bounded towards the gasping, struggling 
noise, into the impenetrable darkness. Heav- 
ens! I couldn’t see my hand before me. In an 
instant I ran into a broken dry stubof a limb 
sticking out from a tree; it struck me on the 
jaw glancing into my throat, cutting a con- 
siderable gash, which bled profusely. I stag- 
gered, but did not fall. The gasping sound 
continued; my eyes were becoming more ac- 
customed to the darkness; I could see objects 
before me. But—horrors—I could not distin- 
guish a bunch of bushes from a horse. Again 
the dying, gasping noise beckoned me; I 
cocked my rifle and pointing it towards the 
noise, with finger carefully resting on the 
trigger, I walked quickly to the place. I felt 
of the gasping animal with the muzzle of my 
rifle before I could definitely determine 
whether it was one or two. It was the best 
one of the two old horses, choking to death 
at the end of her picket rope. I instantly cut 
the rope, but the horse straightened out, 
dead. I did not waste a second in thinking 
about or examining the fallen horse. I 
thought that she was dead, but I knew that a 
vicious old bear was near, and DID NOT 
KNOW WHERE HE WAS. I found the other 
horse and led him back to the tent and tied 


him there; he seemed to be glad. Elsie had 
followed at my heels with her gun, during 
the round, and between her and the bear I 
think I was in a close, not to say dangerous, 
position. 

We resumed our seats by the fire and lis- 
tened. Soon we heard the brush crack near 
where the horse had fallen; then a cautious 
step could be heard. It was coming right 
along on the trail above the tent. The trail 
was about fifty feet from the fire, on top of a 
hig-. bank, which made an object appear, at 
an angle of about 45 degrees, when opposite 
the fire. We shaded our eyes and watched for 
the approaching footsteps; it might be that 
I was mistaken about the horse being dead 
—a big bear would hardly be so bold as to 
approach a big camp fire with people sitting 
about it. Cautiously the steps drew nearer. 
Soon a large animal stepped in the fringe of 
brush on the trail above us. I sat with my 
rifle across my lap, cocked. We both strained 
our eyes to the utmost to see what manner of 
beast was watching us. Elsie thought it was 
the horse; I felt morally certain that it was 
the bear and twice drew my gun on it to 
shoot. It was just as well I didn’t shoot, for 
it was the old bear sure enough, as its tracks 
showed in the morning—and if I had wound- 
ed or even shot it through the heart, it 
would have rolled down into our camp, and 
likely hurt one or both of us in its fury or 
death struggle. 

I cheered Elsie up as much as possible 
and finally got her asleep, snugly rolled in 
her blankets; then I let the fire die down 
and taking a good position, waited. The sky 
cleared up, the stars shone bright and as the 
night waned the moon came up so that ob- 
jects appeared quite distinct from shadows. 
I waited and watched all night, but Bruin did 
not return for his welcome. In the morning 
I found his tracks, which were about the size 
of an eight-inch pie plate, and one foot left 
an imprint, as though it had been caught 
and split in a trap. I presume he was an old 
stock killer and some one may yet identify 
him by his peculiar foot and evil disposition. 

I had ample time for reflection and 
studied the situation during the night’s vigil. 
I have been told since—by a man from Bos- 
ton—that I ought to have remained right by 
that dead horse until the old bear came back, 
when I might have settled the score with 
Bruin for once and forever. I do not know 
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what he would have done under the circum- 
stances, but, somehow, I seemed to be se- 
riously handicapped. In summing up affairs, 
I had one old broken down pony to pack two 
stock saddles, weighing forty-five pounds 
each, and ninety pounds of camp outfit. I 
had a 10-year-old child to look after, and, to 
make matters worse, I am subject to mus- 
cular spasms of my eyes, which sometimes 
practically blind me for days; a storm was 
due at any time and, to lend to this latter 
handicap, I was in trouble with my compass. 
This compass appeared to be afflicted like 
the other old fellow’s; it would deedle, dee- 
dle right around into the sou’west and stop 
thar,” when I needed it most. The sun, too, 
had gone wrong for two days; it would rise 
in the northwest and set directly in the 
south, each day. Confound the luck. 


I had climbed o’er rocks and mountains, down- 
timber and boggy dell, 

*Till one might think it easy in the roughest 
hole in—well! 

Poising now on hand or tip-toe, 
on one’s head; 

Then sliding twenty 
laughing brooklet’s bed. 

"Till heaven and earth seemed shaky, in one 
infernal whirl, 

To the man out hunting Bruin with a pack- 
horse and a girl. 


next standing 


yards or so, to some 


Owing to the blinding storm in which we 
came, I could not retrace my steps if I want- 
ed to. I knew of no other camps short of 
Lost Park, and that place, too, was lost. I 
have hunted everything from chipmunks to 
Indians in the: Western wilds and am not 
averse to bear—and—and, of course, I 
NEVER get turned around, still, I was near 
it this time. However, we were camped on 
the outskirts of a cattle range and I knew 
if we followed the trails down hill, we would 
eventually find a ranch. We were soon 
packed and on the way down hill. We had 
traveled two or three miles when I espied a 
cowboy, some distance off, and at once made 
signals of distress. He came to us and very 
kindly put us on the trail to Lost Park, 
where we arrived about sundown. We had 
walked all day and had not eaten anything 
since morning, but were too tired to cook 
supper, so we rolled into our blankets and 
were soon fast asleep. Next morning we 
met an old friend who secured horses and 
conveyance for us and, after obtaining some 
meat, we returned to Leadville without fur- 
ther mishap. I was out for a nice, quiet out- 
ing, but I think this outing was handicapped 
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Deer on Millimagassett Lake, Me. 


By F. G. Rininsland. 


A PINE TREE JUNGLE TRIP. 


By F. G. RININSLAND. 


N THE heat and turmoil of 
a sweltering day last August 
(1902), my wife and I left 
the City of Churches for our 
initial summer trip to the 
head waters of the Aroos- 
took river, in northern 
Maine. 

The fleet Fall river liner, 
“City of Lowell,” carried us 
to Providence. We arrived 
early the next morning, and 
in due season reached Bos- 
ton. We made connection 
here with the Boston and 
Maine and Maine Central 
for Bangor, and at the latter place with the 
Bangor and Aroostook, where the traveler 
boards the comfortable Pulimans of the road 
for a delightful trip to Masardis, the open 
door to the Ox Bow country, where we ar- 
rived at 8 o’clock that evening. A comforta- 
ble buckboard and a good team of horses was 
in waiting to carry us to Ox Bow, where we 
stopped for the night. The difference in 
temperature here from that of the city was 
very agreeable. 

Our guides, Fred Hess and Ike Libby, met 
us here, and after a chat on our plans for the 








morrow, and the exchange of reminiscences 
on my last year’s hunting trip, we soon 
found it time to turn in for a good night’s 
rest. 

We were up early the next morning, and 
after a hearty breakfast, started for the 
Aroostook River Landing, which was reached 
in a short time. We soon had our belong- 
ings aboard the canoes for our trip up this 
charming river. The scenery is enchanting, 
and each turn of the prow of the canoe re- 
veals new vistas-as the perspective changes, 
even to the extent of losing all trace of time. 

After a delightful trip, with some rare 
trout fishing that was greatly enjoyed, we 
reached Atkins Cabins, on the river, about 
five in the afternoon. The manner in which 
our guides prepared the trout and other good 
things was, indeed, surprising. They fur- 
nished us a royal treat. 

The cabins are built of peeled spruce logs, 
and contain good comfortable spring beds, 
open fireplaces, and other essential conveni- 
ences, and are havens of rest on a journey 
into the waods. 

We arrived at Atkins Camps, on Millima- 
gassett lake, for which we were destined, 
early in the afternoon of the next day, and 
found the larder well stocked with plenty of 
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good, wholesome provisions to supplant that 
lonely feeling that one’s appetite acquires 
while in the woods. Our dog Nig captured 
a red fox, after a hard tussle, but he escaped, 
after remaining out four days. 

Our time was spent in taking trips to dif- 
ferent parts of the woods, and to adjacent 
lakes and streams, which, under a canopy of 
fleecy white clouds against a dome of ceru- 
lean blue, wears another aspect when the 
sunset glow diffuses itself over land and 
water. 

These trips are comfortably made by 
short, well-cut carries. We found excellent 
trout fishing in nearly all places, and almost 
any of the popular flies are readily taken. 

The Aroostook region is not confined to 
the larger lakes, but comprises countless 
smaller ones and streams. So extensive are 
its network of waterways, that man could 
travel by canoe for an indefinite period. 
Even the wily Penobscotts or Kennebecks 
knew little of the wonders of this sports- 
man’s paradise, except for the few well- 
Known waterways over which their birch 
canoes glided. 





Beaver House, Beaver Pond, Northern Maine. 


One afternoon, after a light shower, my 
guide, Fred Hess, and I, started pout after 
some trout for supper, and never have I en- 
joyed such sport as on that afternoon. 

The flies no sooner touched the water 
than they would be struck, and then a battle 
royal was on. The swish of the trout, the 
singing of the reel, and a speckled beauty 
for the prize. Well, I can enjoy it even now. 
My catch in one hour was fourteen brook 
trout, weighing twenty-five pounds. Al- 
though we could have caught many more, 
we were forced to desist, as we could not use 
them. 

Another day, in the same place, I got a 
fine mess, among which was one in partic- 
ular that was a prize winner of five pounds 
in weight and eighteen inches in length. 

Many a rushing stream, on its way to the 
sea, has never seen the form of the angler 
or heard the crack of the sportsman’s rifle. 
The scenery in this part of the woods is as 
picturesque as nature, and the woodsman’s 
axe has left it. 

Not a day passed that we did not see any 
quantity of deer and moose emerge from the 





By F. G Rininsland 
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Comfortable Cabin, Atkins Camps, Ox Bow, Me. 


forest depths to drink of the cool waters, 
and their unconsciousness of the nearness 
of a human soul is amazing, and opportuni- 
ties for rare game photographs were numer- 
ous. 

The many islands that dot this lake are 
covered with lofty pines and present a beau- 


tiful scene from various vantages. We found . 


a sparkling spring but a short distance from 
our cabin, which was never-failing in its 
supply, and of which we made good use. 

After spending thirteen days in this gar- 
den spot, we found our vacation time was 
nearing its close, and the next day we started 
on our homeward trip. We spent the night 
at the cabins on the river, and the next day 
took a trip to Brown Pond. Mrs. Rinins- 
land was the first woman to visit this lake. 
The trail is a rather rough one, but the trip 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. We left 
here the next morning after breakfast, and 
after a delightful day’s trip, reached the 
Landing at 4 in the afternoon. A wagon 
was in waiting to carry us back to Ox Bow, 
where we spent the night. 

We left early the next morning, and were 
driven to Masardis, where we took the 
Bangor and Aroostook train to Bangor. We 
made connection there with the Boston 
train, and arrived-at the Hub at 9 o’clock 





By F. G. Rininsland. 


that evening, reaching home early the next 
day. 

To once enjoy the hospitality and good 
times, combined with rare sport, such as to 
be found at Atkins Camps, is to be counted 
as one of the disciples of the Pine Tree State 
for the many vacation days to come. 

The food is ample and well prepared, and 
the manner in which it is served is, indeed, 
a pleasure in the woods. The comforts and 
conveniences are such that the gentle sex 
can now accompany the masculines, and en- 
joy the sport as well as the sportsmen. 
William Atkins of Ox Bow, the genial owner 
of this string of sportsmen’s camps, is thor- 
oughly capable in looking after the comfort 
of any one who desires the rarest sport, and 
the best accommodations that can be found 
in the Maine woods. 

As the days go by, we often look over the 
excellent photos of that trip, which we hope 
to repeat again next summer. 

The hand of nature has been grateful to 
the Pine Tree State in many ways. From 
the snow-capped peaks of the White mount- 
ains to the picturesque coast line of the 
broad Atlantic, and from the border wilds 
of New Brunswick to the untrodden hills of 
Quebec, is one continuous panorama of scenic 
beauty. Witliin this vast realm lies a play- 
ground for seekers of health and pleasure. 
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AFTER THE CATALINA WILD GOATS. 


By PAGE MORSE BRERETON. 


FOURTH of July celebra- 
tion does not prepare one 
for early rising, but with 
some effort my friend, the 
Doctor (who was from New 
York), and I arose bright 
and early Saturday morning 
at seven o'clock, and were 
soon ready for a trial at the 
Catalina wild goats. 

The morning was gray, 
dull, foggy—such mornings 
as they sometimes have on 
Catalina Island, California, 
the fog covering the hilltops 
and darkening everything, 
until the sun came to drive it away. The 
guide, Joe Adargo, arrived only a few min- 
utes late, mounted on a rangy gray, and lead- 
ing a pair of horses for the Doctor and my- 
self. Being the lighter, I mounted the poorer 
horse. We were soon clear of the little 
town of Avalon and climbing the rough 
road that makes a circuit of the island. As 
this road follows the lofty bluffs along the 
shore, we occasionally got beautiful views 
of the sea and the coast line. It is twelve 
miles to Middle Ranch, which lies in a little 
valley where hay and grain are raised. It 
is a beautiful ride all the way. We saw one 
of the little island foxes slipping along the 
hillside, and every few hundred yards flocks 
of quail arose. As this was July, it was, of 
course, close season on these birds. 

At Middle Ranch we struck into the 
mountains, and from that time pn I was 
kept busy with a quirt, or heavy riding whip, 
endeavoring to keep my horse up with the 
others. We were following a rough trail 
through the trees, which were, I noticed, 
largely madrones and a kind of dwarfed ce- 
dar. The country was beautiful, though de- 
serted, and save the panting of our horses 
and the cracking of an occasional branch, 
all was absolutely still. 

At length, reaching more open ground, 
we took out our guns and prepared for ac- 
tion. A few minutes later, when I was 





nearly fifty feet behind and using my quirt, 
I heard a low call from the guide, followed 
by a shot from the Doctor’s rifle. 

I leaped off my horse and ran forward in 
time to see the herd of goats in full flight. 
I fired a few shots at an old Billy, but the 
distance was over three hundred yards, and 
I failed to hit him. The Doctor had missed 
his shot, also. 

Suddenly the guide shouted: “There’s an- 
other bunch! We must cut them off from the 
high ground.” He rode off at a gallop and 
we followed as fast as we could. It was 
rough work, and I had all I could do to keep 
my seat, cling to my rifle, and hold my 
horse’s nose off the ground. At length we 
came up close behind the herd, which had 
passed us, but was going up the hill at top 
speed. It was composed of perhaps fifty 
goats, but I counted only five Billies. 

We both began to fire, but the Doctor, 
who kept his professional calm, got his goat 
first, a big buff-colored fellow. When we 
both fired together and a big black goat fell 
into a deep ravine to the left, it was the Doc- 
tor’s last shot, for with his next cartridge 
his gun jammed. Almost at the same time I 
saw a very large black Billy, evidently edg- 
ing off from the herd toward the right. He 
was about two hundred yards away and just 
entering a thicket. I fired, and broke his hind 
leg. He turned and tried to rejoin the flock. 
Once he was clear of the bushes I fired again 
and he rolled down the hillside in a heap. 
To my delighted eyes just then he looked as 
large as a buffalo. The guide and the Doc- 
tor had been struggling with the crippled 
gun and at length got out the jammed shell. 
The Doctor had been given a box of 303 
large shells with which in his haste he had 
refilled the magazines of his 30-30 rifle, and 
of course, the first shell, entering the cham- 
ber, had jammed. 

The guide quickly removed the heads from 
the bodies of the three goats. The flesh of 
the kids is good eating, but that of the old 
Billies is by no means palatable, so we left 
them. 
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Tradition has it that these goats, which 
inhabit Santa Catalina and several neigh- 
boring islands, were left there by early Span- 
ish explorers. Apparently there are several 
different species, differing principally in the 
shape of their horns. There are_ several 
thousands of them on the island. The guides 
seldom fail to find a band in a day’s hunting. 
The nannies being seldom shot at, are com- 
paratively tame; but any old Billy, with 
horns worth owning, is likely to be very 
wary. Most of the shooting must be done at 
long range. I should judge that the nearest 
shot I got was at least two hundred yards. 

Sportsmen wishing to shoot goats may ob- 
tain permits from the Banning Company, 


which owns the island. No limit is placed 
upon the number killed. I understand the 
reason for this is that the company wished to 
exterminate the goats and fill their places 
with sheep. 

Our return was marked by no incidents 
save that my “noble steed’’ succeeded in los- 
ing his footing and sliding on his haunches 
into a ravine some twenty feet deep. 

We arrived at Avalon about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, having covered some thirty 
miles. 

I had my larger goat head mounted and 
although it was not by any means the largest 
head taken that season, it attracted consider- 
able notice. 

















Field Sparrow Brooding Young. 
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THE WILD MAN 
By D. M. 


T IS just one moath 
since I returned to 
my home in Amer- 
ica from a year of 
travel in the heart 
of equatorial Africa. 
During that month 
I have learned that 
the tax of home- 
life upon travel is, 
that those who have 
explored the regions 
of the uncivilized must celebrate their re- 
turn to clean clothing and dessert by sitting 
at the table after dinner and telling stories 
of their journey. 

Of adventures I have had several; out of 
them I have made stories; and, of these, the 
one I tell most frequently, and the one that 
causes my small boy to open widest his big 
eyes, is the one about “The Wild Man and 
the Snake.” 

I am a West Indian by birth, by parents 
being English; am at present a resident of 
Colorado, and by profession am a mining ex- 
pert. For twenty years I have been in the 
employ of a mining corporation in the states, 
during which time they have sent me to 
many parts of the world to test the values of 
reputed gold fields. The last place I visited 
in this capacity was called, in the native 
language, Uregga, on the western slope of 
the great Nyassa-Tanganyika plateau, in the 
heart of Central Africa. 

Along with me were twelve blacks, in- 
cluding four Mandalla natives, five Bandame 
Alongas, three Chingus and my faithful 
body servant, Myman. The advant- 
age of having the caravan made up from 
three different tribes was, that they spoke 
three different languages, and could not un- 
derstand each other. Thus, in the case of 
mutiny, there would be no chance of con- 
certed action. Myman knew all three lan- 
guages. He also knew some English, and 
so could receive my orders and speak them 
to all the party. 

I left Zambezi in April, and came through 








AND THE SNAKE. 


STEELE. 


Lake Nyassa and Tanganyika to Msansi. 
All this region had been previously explored, 
and, up to that point, I was in touch with 
white men. But, from there on, my way was 
through the unexplored jungle. 

The popular idea of a “jungle” is, no 
doubt, as faulty as mine was before I saw 
one. The great plateau on which we found 
ourselves was covered with what seemed an 
endless forest. But it was NOT a “labyrinth 
of ferns and palms, with festoons of climbing 
plants blocking the paths and scenting the 
forests with their odors.” There were not 
“gorgeous clouds of insects, flocks of gaily- 
plumaged birds, and families of monkeys 
hanging from trapezes by their tails’—not at 
all. There was, rather, a forest of low trees, 
whose half-grown trunks and scanty leaves 
afforded little shade from the tropical sun. 
Miles on miles of this vast, thin forest— 
shadeless, trackless, voiceless—this is what 
we passed through. 

It was the end of August when we en- 
tered; it was the 29th of September before 
we emerged from it and came into the region 
of those small streams flowing into the Up- 
per Congo, where I was to make my tests 
for gold. It was in that place, and on that 
night, that all the labor of my journey came 
so near being rendered useless. 

I was two hundred miles from the abode 
of any white man, and pone hundred miles 
further toward the interior than any other 
explorer had ever gone in that direction, and 
in such a country there were, naturally, 
many dangers. There was the climate, there 
were wild beasts, and there were the natives. 
Most dangerous of all, among these last there 
were the “Magyans.” They correspond to 
our outlaws at home, and are men who, for 
some crime, have been driven out from the 
tribe to which they belonged, and forced to 
live apart. 

The outlaw of a civilized community is 
bad enough; but the outlaw of a _ savage, 
heathen tribe is, literally, as bad as he can 
be. He lives by theft, and murder is his 
pastime. I had seen one of these creatures 
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the day before the night of which I write. 
He was big, black, fierce and crafty looking. 
I did not know then that I was to see him 
so soon again. I hope never to see another. 

It was the Magyan, then, that I most 
feared; but not so my men. Their terror was 
the “Pang.” Pang is their name for a kind 
of cobra, hideous and deadly, that infests 
that portion of the tropics. In books on nat- 
ural history, the cobra is described as a “very 
venoumous najoid snake, about three feet 
leng, having a thick, chunky body, no tail, 
and a large head, with marks on it which re- 
semble a pair of spectacles. Its most strik- 
ing peculiarity is the power it has, when 
angry, of dilating its neck into a broad hood, 
by extending its elongated fore ribs at right 
angles to the spine. The scientific Latin 
name for this species is ‘“‘Naja raje;’’ but 
that does not matter. What does matter is, 
that it resembles the color of the ground so 
closely that it can not easily be seen; that 
it will never move out of your way; that it 
will bite any living, moving thing that 
touches it; that it will strike with the quick- 
ness of lightning, and that its sting means 
certain, sudden death; so certain, indeed, 
that no native was ever known to recover, 
and so sudden that I have seen a man lie 
dead five minutes after being bitten. 

We had arranged the camp that evening 
with more care than usual, because we were 
likely to spend several days in the same 
place. The men had built a bower, in which 
I was to sleep, by interlacing grasses and 
canes and thatching the whole with banana 
leaves. There was an opening at one end 
for a door, and an open window at each side 
t> allow a breeze to pass through. A fiat 
stone was placed on the ground, and on this 
were a few burning coals with powdered cal- 
amus root, the odor of which was to drive 
away mosquitoes. I lay lengthwise of the 
booth, my feet toward the door, while My- 
man, faithful creature, slept on the ground, 
his body directly across the opening. The 
other black men had their camp a hundred 
feet away. 

After sleeping soundly enough for awhile 
I waked, and, whether it was the heat of 
the night, the odor of the burning calamus, 
or some more direct agency of good Provi- 
dence, I do not know; at any rate, I could 
not get to sleep again. I rolled and tossed, 
and remember looking at my watch. It was 
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five minutes after one. 
wide awake, when suddenly I felt the noise- 
less thud of something dropping across my 


I was lying there, 


feet from a hole in the roof above. It set- 
tled itself and lay across my left leg just 
below the knee. It was a cobra. It had been 
attracted either by the light or by the odor 
of the burning coals, and had dropped down 
there to be beside them. 

To say that I was frightened is like say- 
ing that a frozen man is cold. I do not think 
that I felt afraid; I felt that I was dead. 
I knew that the slightest movement on my 
part would mean that the thing would strike. 
But while I knew this, I also knew that it 
did not know where it was, nor what I was, 
and that until I did move, it would not 
strike. I have faced death suddenly at other 
times, and the sensation was always the 
same. Until the first shock is past and the 
mind begins to reason out the situation, there 
is no sensation of fright. It is only after 
one has had at least a little time to reflect 
that the feeling of terror comes. The cobra 
did not bite. I waited. The necessary time 
elapsed, and then the feeling came. I lay 
for what I afterward learned to be more 
than an hour and a half, in this awful situ- 
ation, without moving a muscle, compelled 
to control even the nervousness of my 
breathing. 

Then I saw by the dim light another sight 
which again took away all feeling of fear 
by doubling my fright. It was the face of 
a Magyan at the window opening. I now 
knew that I was dead, and the feeling of 
fright did not come back. I do not know 
how long he stood there—perhaps two or 
three minutes. He was looking at me and 
I at him. At length he took a bow, placed 
an arrow on the string, and pointed it to- 
ward my body. 

I tried to think, and it so happens that in 
times like this one can crowd much thinking 
into a short space of time. I knew that I 
must not cry out to Myman; I could not 
move for fear of the cobra; that would be 
death. I decided that the second would be 
quicker and less painful of the two, and 
yet, in spite of this conviction, my nerves 
were at such tension that I am sure I would 
have risked moving in one more second, if, 
in that second, a strange thing had not oc- 
curred. 

The Magyan must have noticed for tne 
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first time that I was awake, and must have 
been startled by my apparent coolness in 
lying still and merely looking at him; for he 
dropped his bow and stood staring at me. 
I still looked at him without moving. He 
then drew a long knife, looked at it, felt its 
edge, and there came over his face a hide- 
ous, gloating grin. He disappeared from the 
window, and, although there was no sound, 
I knew that he was moving round toward 
the door, and that he had decided not to 
shoot, but to come in and stab me. My gun 
was loaded and stood within my reach; but 
I dared not move to get it. I simply lay 
looking straight at the Magyan, while he 
stepped noiselessly over the body of my 
faithful, sleeping servant, Myman, and 
stood so close to me that his feet almost 
touched mine. His eyes flashed, his mus- 
cles quivered; he raised his left foot and his 
right hand at the same time to step and 
strike me. 


But it was by that very movement, and in 
that very moment, when death seemed near- 
est, that I was saved. For, instead of fin- 
ishing his step, the Magyan caught himself 
back, gave one loud, unearthly yell, “Pang!” 
and, instead of striking me, struck at the 
cobra which had sprung and fastened on his 
left arm. 

I remember of seeing the glitter of the 
knife blade as, with one stroke, he severed, 
though now too late, the big head from the 
dangling body. Then I must have swooned. 
Five minutes later I opened my eyes and 
found myself lying on the ground outside, 
where Myman had dragged me. He was 
leaning over me, while some distance away 
the other blacks were standing around the 
writhing body of the Magyan. Either at the 
sight of this, or at the knowledge of my own 
safety, I swooned again. When, an hour 


later, I awoke the second time, they had 
borne him out of sight, and buried him. 








Elk as Thick as Cattle. 


By S. N. Leek. 
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“FAN”--A HOLIDAY 


IN THE MARSHES. 


By ALBERT W. BARNUM. 


LTHOUGH of a rather 
ordinary name, “Fan” 
was a unique type of 
rural femininity—pe- 
tite, graceful and de- 
cidedly pretty, with 
large brown eyes and 
a rather high fore- 
head. 

Her face wore a 
sweet but somewhat 
roguish expression, 
and being of excellent 
family, she was easily 

a leader of her own partic- 
ular little “smart set.” Aside from other 
manifold charms, she possessed that inde- 
scribable air of refinement which made her 
the favorite of all the country-town swains 
and “gentlemen farmers” of that section, 
who were only too glad to “take her out.” 

She was a much-traveled, much-informed 
little miss, besides, and passionately fond of 
out-doeor sports, though she did not seem to 
affect tennis, golf, ping-pong, or the other 
so-called ultra-fashionable games, preferring 
to sit shivering in a canoe or “shooting box” 
all day on a duck marsh, or to wander 
through the woods or fields, hunting quail or 
jack-snipe—of course, always with congenial 
company. 

“Fan” made no secret of her preference 
for men—that is, men of the right sort, and 
was one of that rare class of maidens who 
co not awaken a bitterness of jealousy 
among men, but had the faculty of putting 
them quite at ease and on good terms with 
ene another, at the same time exacting their 
joint and several devotion to her—which 
they were only too glad to accord her, in- 
dependent of any coaxing or coercion. 

One bright April morning, two young city 
fellows came out to Berrien for a day’s snipe 
shcoting with “Bill’’ Vandevere, on his farm, 
and were proudly introduced, but rather in- 
formally welcomed by Bill’s “huntin’ chum,” 
as he had called Fan ever since he had been 


“keepin’ comp’ny ‘long o’ her.” He was, in 
fact, one of her ‘‘steadies;” but Fan, beueév- 
ing that ‘‘safety lay in numbers,” had never 
seemed to encourage one admirer to the ex- 
clusion of all others, and seemed glad at 
any time to enlarge her acquaintance. 
“When good fellows gang together,” she 
seemed quite in her element and decidedly 
‘‘one of them,” and, strangely enough, even 
in so small a country village as_ Berrien, 
where there was always more or less gossip 
or comment, and often some unfavorable 
construction placed upon the conduct of 











most everybody, not an unkind 
ever breathed against Fan. 

Nothing she ever did surprised or shocked 
anybody, for all knew how original and im- 
pulsive she was. and 
bounded activity only amused and interested 
them. 

“I wish Bettie had her sperrits, Marthy,” 
one old farmer used to say to his wife, as 
the town favorite passed their door. 
allus up to su’thin’, but there haint 
in her.” 


word was 


Her restlessness un- 


“She’s 


no harm 
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which is an unfailing index of perfect health. 

She made friends of the young men at 
once with a glance; not too familiarly, but 
with a charming bon hommie that quite be- 
witched them, and when the guns, shell 
cases and other shooting paraphernalia, and 
the luncheon basket were loaded into the 
buck-board, they all started off as merry as 
crickets, soon reaching the snipe grounds 
below the town, at a point called “Priest's 
Marsh.” Here the party separated, each 


hunter taking a different course, though at 
no time very far apart. 





A Holiday on the Marshes. 


Bill could not conceal his pride and pleas- 
ure as he presented Fan to his “city friends.” 
The young sportsmen did not expect thei! 
first meeting of the village belle would be 
at the farm. Bill hadn’t mentioned that in 
his message, so they came out in their shoot- 
ing clothes. There she was, all ready for 
the start, in a dainty little gray coat, her 
soft light hair playing prettily about her 
gracefully turned head, and her trim figure 
suggestive of unusual strength and endur- 
ance, and of that gay, active tempeiament 








Before the two city sportsmen had cov- 
half a mile “bog-hopping’—as chis 
wading in rubber boots among the green 
hummocks is called—they were quite enam- 
oured of ‘‘Priest’s Marsh” and their nimble 
companion, and were all quite ready to con- 
fess as much to her as to any other convenl- 
ent votary. 

The blue-birds and robins were rehears- 
ing a little operetta in the neighboring thick- 
ets with rather an unruly chorus of tree- 
toads and bullfrogs. There was not a cloud 
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in the sky. The jack-snipe were quite scarce, 
but each of the three men being fairly pro- 
ficient on the wing, killed most of the birds 
flushed. 

Fan, who was no novice at marsh hunt- 
ing, and something of a bog-hopper herself, 
secured as many birds as all three of her 
companions together, and with no apparent 
effort. While they were all good average 
field shots, the young huntress had the ad- 
vantage of flushing more birds than they, 
and with her practiced eye, could outgeneral 
them and mark down both the dead birds 
and the live ones. 

Many snipe, killed or crippled, are lost 
in the grass through the inability of the 
hunter to find the birds—this being the most 
uncertain part of the sport, particularly in 
the spring of the year, when the colors of 
the succulent ground and grasses are sim- 
ilar to the markings of these birds. 

Besides this, Fan out-distanced them all 
in the ground she covered, making wide cir- 
cuits and going over and “working” the same 
territory again and again with persistent 
care. 

She seemed to tread upon air—to almost 
float over the landscape like a butterfly or 
some spirit of the springtime, and her grace- 
ful movements, with now and then just a 
suggestion of white lace among the ribbon 
grass as she sprang across the creek or 
struggled through a sunken fence, was cap- 
tivating. 

After’ an entire forenoon spent in pursuit 
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of the elusive “jacks,” the party ‘rendez- 
voused” at a convenient farm yard for their 
noonday siesta, forming a little group around 
an old hay wagon under the trees. 

They had secured, all told, about twenty 
birds, but Highbridge had shot a large gray 
owl flying over, and was viewing the situa- 
tion as philosophically as their small bag 
and the owl would permit. 

Conversation was practically impossible 
during the repast, so famished was the en- 
tire party, including Fan, after their long 
jaunt, but after luncheon, as Highbridge 
leaned over to pick up some of the birds 
which Bill and Arthur tossed him to “help 
swell the bag,” he observed Fan contemplat- 
ing him critically and evidently with some 
interest. 

“I suppose, Miss Fannie, you are saying 
to yourself that that city sportsman (mean- 
ing me) will claim he shot all these birds 
himself, when he gets home.” 

Fan was silent. The young man went on: 
“Well, maybe I won’t say anything about it, 
but the folks will suppose, of course, that 
I shot them all, won’t they, now?” 

No answer. 

Arthur broke in, “Speak, Fan,” and tossed 
her a sandwich. 

“Oh! I forgot to tell you, fellers,” said 
Bill, “Fan does everything but talk. I never 
could teach her that, could I, old gal?” 

Fan said nothing, but when they took the 
pictures, she was under the wagon. She was 
said to be the finest bred Llewellyn setter 
in Berrien county. 








A BEAR STORY. 


By H. STRANG. 


Re NLIKE many other 
. bear stories, this is a 
true story, and those 
of my readers that 
doubt it can apply to 
any of the men con- 
cerned and learn the 
truth of its details. 

If you have had 
dealings on the west- 
ern slope of the Sa- 
guache range, down 
the Frying Pan, in 
Colorado, you have 
undoubtedly heard of 
Bob Reed, the saw- 
mill man. Bob is, as every one knows, a 
first-rate fellow, and the man that can out- 
walk him over the mountains, or outdo him 
when 2 good act is to be done, is hard to 
find 13 that part of Colorado. Among his 
other accomplishments can be counted hunt- 
“ing, and bear hunting especially; but I 
am getting ahead of my story, and must get 
back to his good friend, Tony Eveans. 

Tony Eveans is a cattleman of no little 
reputation in that part of the country, and 
the “puncher” that does not know Tony and 
his brand is an unknown quantity on the 
Frying Pan. Now, Tony was passing by the 
mill on his way after a bunch of estrays, 
and concluded that there was no better 
place to stop than with Bob Reed; and Bob, 
you may be sure, asked him to stay with true 
Western hospitality. 

After supper, when drawn up before the 
fire and pipes were alight, the fragrant weed 
induced story after story of hunting. Many 
of these were of bear, and their enthusiasm 
waxed so hot that it was at last agreed, the 
weather being good, that Fritz Chapboy, of 
Glenwood Springs, and his dogs were to be 
pressed into service for a great bear hunt 
Fritz was seen in due course of time and the 
date was set, all parties being in a state of 
high enthusiasm. 

It was late in the fall, and the ground was 
covered with a little snow when our hunters 
agreed that they would hunt up the North 


Fork of the Frying Pan to the Savage lakes. 
The air was crisp and clear, as it always is 
on a bright day after a light fall of snow 
in those altitudes, and our hunters were 
eager to be started. 

After a hard climb up the North Fork 
for a few miles they struck the trail of a 
bear. The dogs went almost crazy when 
they reached it, and with many barks, off 
they started to follow Mr. Bear. Bob here 
remarked that from the size of the trail it 
must be a big one. Tony and Fritz were al- 
most as excited as Bob was, and though the 
track was rough and steep, they did not mind 
it, and pushed their horses up the grade as 
fast as possible so as not to lose the dogs, 
who were baying as all good dogs do when 
on a trail. 

After going about a mile, Fritz remarked 
in his quiet way that the tracks were much 
fresher than they had been, and that from 
indications they must be gaining on the 
bear quite fast. This made them all even 
more eager in the chase, and though they 
were going through some of the finest scen- 
ery in the world, they took no account of 
it and only pressed on, eager to catch up 
with the bear 

Up their poor horses climbed until they 
panted for breath, and at last they reached 
Savage lakes. Every foot took them nearer 
Mr. Bear, and the strain on their nerves was 
getting almost past bearing; in fact, it was 
not long before Bob took his gun out of its 
scabbord and laid it over his saddle back 
of the horn. Tony soon followed his exam- 
ple. At every turn they were looking to 
see the bear, and their horses were now get- 
ting restive, knowing that it was in their 
vicinity. Bob, who was riding ahead 
paused and the whole party caught their 
breath as they felt sure he had seen some- 
thing But it was a false alarm, as he 
only stopped to remark that the baying of 
the dogs was getting nearer with every step, 
and from indications he thought they must 
have the bear at bay. 

A little more riding impressed them the 
more firmly with this belief; and the nearer 
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they came to the dogs the harder were the 
horses to manage. It would not be long 
now before they would be forced to stop and 
have a shot at him. They all traveled in 
silence, as it was becoming serious getting 
so near to where a large bear is at bay with 
a pack of hungry hounds snapping at him. 
He is generally an ugly customer to meet, 
especially if there are no trees handy, and 
when he is worried by a pack of hounds his 
temper is anything but nice. Most people 
would want to let him alone; but most peo- 
ple are not Bob Reed. 

At last they could not force their horses 
nearer, for evidently, judging by the noise 
of the dogs, he was just ahead of them ina 
thick grove of pines. It was agreed to dis- 
mount here and tie their horses, before tack- 
ling Bruin. Now came the fun. Just as 
soon as Bob was on the ground, up reared 
his horse in a vain attempt to get away. 
The more he held to the bridle, the more his 
horse jumped and pranced in the air. Such 
language as Bob got off would never do to 
print, and I really believe that sulphur could 
be distinctly smelled by anyone there after 
Bob had got done remonstrating with that 
horse. 

Did you ever hear Bob swear? Well, you 
have missed some of the most lurid language 
ever used by the Anglo-Saxon race. After 
a large amount of blasphemy on his part, 
he managed to get his horse tied up and se- 
cure. 

Then there was a short dispute as to who 
should go first, and at last it was decided 
that as Bob was the best shot, he was to 
lead the party. Stealthily they crept through 
the aspens toward the pines from which the 
noise of the barking dogs proceeded. They 
did not wish that Mr. Bruin should again 
make off with the dogs at his heels. Bob 
ceme through the brush into an open space 
at the foot of the pines and in view of the 
dogs, with his rifle cocked and ready for 
instant use. There were the dogs wildly 
barking at the foot of one of the trees and 
no bear in sight. This was such a sur- 
prise that he stopped to hold a whispered 
consultation with his companions, and they 
came to the conclusion that the bear must 
have climbed the tree, for although this was 
not the usual way a bear acted under the 
circumstances, still it was not impossible. 
Bob then advanced close to the tree with his 
rifle to his shoulder, cocked and ready to 
shoot the moment that he saw the bear. He 
almost fainted as a voice came from the tree, 
saying: 

“Don’t shoot, gentlemens; me have to get 
in this tree or be eat by the dogs.” 

Poor Bob! He thought of how his many 
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friends would laugh if they could only see 
him now. It seemed that any old hole would 
do for him to get into. Tony laughed until 
the tears came, while Fritz got the dogs 
away so as to let the Swede come down from 
the tree. 

They all knew John Olsen, who lived on 
the North Fork, and had a little ranch where 
he kept a few head of stock, and from which 
he trapped in the winter months. Of course 
he was asked how he came to be in the tree. 
He said that several days previous he had 
set a trap further around the lake, and that 
that morning he found a bear trail that he 
believed led to his trap. He followed afoot 
for many miles, and had almost reached 
the trap when overtaken by Fritz’s dogs. 
As they were all powerful hounds, and bound 
on tearing something to pieces if they could 
get hold of it, he thought that discretion 
was the better part of valor, and had shinned 
up the first tree handy. The dogs, furious 
at being balked in securing their prey, sur- 
rounded the tree and kept him there. He 
felt quite easy in his mind until he thought 
that the hunters might mistake him for a 
bear in the tree, and then the poor fellow 
was in terror until he had successfully un- 
deceived Bob Reed. 

There was a lively consultation, which 
ended in the hunters and hunted binding 
themselves by a solemn oath that they 
would never divulge the facts of this bear 
hunt of theirs. They knew that if it got 
out they would never hear the last of it, and 
for the peace of all parties it was agreed to 
keep it a secret. 

After this they wended their way home- 
ward and did not seem to care how soon they 
got there, not being in a hurry to face the 
boys at home. They said something about 
“following the track of an immense bear, 
but they lost the trail, and though they 
hunted for hours trying to locate it again, 
they never did.” 

There may be some of my readers that 
would like to know that Olsen caught a large 
bear in his trap, and that it was there while 
he was singing tunes to the dogs at the foot 
of his tree, and that it was the bear that led 
both of these merry hunting parties up to 
the Savage lakes. The beauty of this bear 
story is, that nobody got hurt, and everybody 
had a good time—especially Bob Reed, when 
he was trying to quiet his horse, who was 
afraid of a bear that was a few feet away 
from him. ‘With apologies to Mr. Reed and 
the others of his party for giving this story 
to the public I will close with the remark 
that it was “too good to keep.” 























A Chicago paper recently published an ac- 
count of a certain inhabitant of that town 
—a lady—who was exploited as an “expert” 
photographer. Just what an “expert” pho- 
tographer is from the standpoint of the 
magazine section of the Sunday edition of a 
metropolitan daily, I am not prepared to say, 
but this particular lady had traveled over 
the world making exposures promiscuously, 
having them developed and printed by some 
one else until she had succeeded in accumu- 
lating nearly three hundred thousand nega- 
tives. 

Now suppose this lady has reached the age 
of forty—and what lady ever reached more— 
and has been making exposures for twenty 
years, which is improbable—she would have 
had to make fifteen thousand exposures each 
year, or one thousand two hundred and fifty 
per month, or something over forty per day 
without intermission for all those twenty 
years to make three hundred thousand ex- 
pnosures. 

Do I hear some comment on the camera’s 
superiority for rapidity of impressions? But 
wait a minute, my friend. On the palisades 
of the Hudson is an artist who paints more 
than seven hundred pictures a week, paints 
them, mind with brushes and 
peints them or sideways or 
while he looks you in the and talks; 
it makes no difference to him, for when the 
stretcher is righted on the easel, lo! a land- 
scape! And he keeps this up week after 
week, month after month, and ships the 
pictures by the carload. Ah! 
ture” that would make for the 
section, “Carloads of Art!” 


you, colors, 


upside down 


eye 


what a “fea- 
magazine 


Now if he keeps 


this up for twenty years, the time we have 
allotted to the fair camerist of the Windy 
City, he will have made seven hundred and 
twenty-eight 


thousand paintings. 


DARHAROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


Where, then, is the lady and her paltry 
three hundred thousand exposures? A cer- 
tain artist, one day said to this man of the 
seven hundred paintings per week record, 
“Soandso, you have painted these things by 
the thousand, but when you die, my friend, 
you will go to Purgatory and your punish- 
ment will be to sign your name to the miles 
and miles of these things you have turned 
loose upon the public.” 

Record breaking photography and record 
making painting go hand in hand, with 
the same results, but let us hope the fair 
Chicagoan will not have to go through the 
ordeal predicted for the painter. 





*‘When I go to New York, I will make some 
wood scenes. The East is the only place for 
those dark woods and heavy timber!’” Hav- 
ing spoken thus the camerist shipped his 
8x10 to New York by express, packed his 
5x7 in his trunk and carrried the 344x4% in 
his hand. 

“And the wood scenes?” I asked when he 
returned. 

“None,” said he, “the woods back there 
are so full of under brush, it is impossible 
to make anything decent. I can go down 
here along the Platte river any day and beat 
anything I saw in the shape of woods.” 

Now if I bring up this “far fields’’ question 
every few months it is not because I have a 
grudge against you, or the far fields, or any- 
thing else, but that so many deluded mortals 
stick to the belief in far fields that I hope to 
reach of them in time. And every 
time I mention it, it is because some new ex- 


some 


ample similar to the above brings it to my 
mind. The far fields are green, no doubt, 
and the pasturage is good—for some—who 
know all the breaks in the fence and all the 


water holes and salt licks—but not better 
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for you than your own and nearer fields, 
where every changing phase of light, each 
season that brings or takes away the leaves, 
every mist that sweeps down the wind, sur- 
rounds your old landscape, with the glamour 
of sentiment that should awaken some re- 
sponsive chord of emotion and inspire a pic- 
ture—a picture full of the romance of in- 
spired familiarity—a picture that could not 
have been in the cold, flat face of fields, fair 
but far—and strange. 





The abuses of photography are many. And 
the maxim, “The camera cannot lie,” as fal- 
lacious an axiom as ever was—has had much 
to do with the public’s docile acceptance of 
the abuses. So to-day we see the proprietor 
of some patent medicine show a print from 
a horribly lighted negative, as the victim be- 
fore using, and a print from the same nega- 
tive nicely retouched, as the result of using 
his wonderful panacea. This perhaps does 
not surprise us, as we have ever looked upon 
the patent medicine man as a juggler of the 
truth. But when we see the manufacturers 
of photographic specialties put out a care- 
fully made halftone upon which acid and 
tool has worked a point of perfection, as the 
product of their wares, while beside it they 
put a poorly-focused, differently positioned, 
unetched reproduction of the same thing, 
which he alleges to be the product of other 
wares, the limit is reached. And yet in the 
eases I have noticed the goods have had 
merit enough to stand by themselves, but 
one cannot help wondering how long before 
dishonest methods in the advertising de- 
partment will creep into the manufacturing 
department. See to it, advertisers, that the 
clap-trap of quackery keeps out of your ad- 
vertising literature. 

All you fellows who go around saying, 
“Oh, yes, if I only had his camera and his 
lenses, I could make pictures like his,” 
should remember that Stiechen won a prize 
of $150 in the Kodak Progress Competition 
with a portrait made with a Cartridge Ko- 
dak, regular equipment, and printed on Ve- 
lox paper. So.why not wish for the fellow’s 
head and eyes and hands, to go along with 
the camera and lens, and then you could 
surely make pictures like his. But perhaps 
if you break away from the chains of your 
inner misgiving, try to find out the ma- 
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terial essential to the building of a picture, 
and then with any old camera and lens, 
start, out on your own account, you may 
succeed in getting some pictures that are 
even better than the other fellow’s. 


You might as well try to teach the letters 
of the alphabet to a chimpanzee as to try 
to explain the photographic situation to 
some people. I spent two hours, one day, ex- 
plaining to a more or less advanced pho- 
tographer, the organization of the photo-se- 
cession. With such limited eloquence as I 
can command I told him of the aims, the 
hopes, the plans and the battles of the photo- 
secession. “Of course,” he said, “Mr. Strauss 
of St. Louis is a member.” I will not tell 
you what I said to him. And I‘ll bet he 
wouldn’t, either! 


I make it a rule never to throw away a 
negative unless it is hopelessly unprintable. 
Often I make only a silver proof from a neg- 
ative and quite as often I do not make any 
kind of a proof or print. The negative did 
not “‘pan out” well. There was some hitch 
in the lighting or exposure or development 
and the thing does not look as it did when 
I made the exposure. But I keep the nega- 
tive and file it away. From time to time I 
look over all these negatives. Perhaps my 
ideas as to how things should look have 
changed since I made a certain negative and 
I can now see possibilities in the image that 
did not seem to be even worth a proof. Or 
perhaps some peculiar manipulation of car- 
bon or platinum or gum has revealed an ef- 
fect that will be just the thing for this or 
that negative. Then if I cannot at that time 
work up enough enthusiasm to go to work 
on the thing, I keep it aside until the mood 
strikes me, for I never even mount a print 
unless I feel in exactly the right mood—in 
perfect sympathy with what I am doing. 
When the time arrives, I experiment with 
the printing and often succeed in reaching 
the desired effect. Only once in my experi- 
ence have I had a “housecleaning” among 
my negatives, and to-day I have a proof 
from one I threw away that makes me gnash 
my teeth with rage whenever I look at it. 
If I had that negative now I could make a 
print far beyond my fondest expectations at 
the time I made the exposure, because I 
have since discovered a way to doit. So re- 
member, if any one advises you to clean out 
all your old negatives, tell him to take a 
couple of ounces of flashlight powder inter- 
nally. 
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THE OLD STORY. 

One of our Kansas subscribers, Dr. J. W. 
Shults, in our August number touched up 
the subject of non-resident licenses for hunt- 
ing in Colorado. If the doctor had set a 
match to Uncle Sam’s powder storerooms he 
couldn’t have touched a subject more in- 
flammable than that which he wrote upon, 
for since his letter was published we have 
been receiving some of the most eloquent 
appeals for’ the better protection of our 
game that we have ever read. 

It goes to show how dear to the heart of 
the American sportsmen our big game is, 
and that when it is necessary they will rise 
to the occasion. We are glad Dr. Shults 
brought the subject so flatly before our read- 
ers. It will do good—has already done it, in 
fact. When any policy of the government 
has a weakness, the result becomes obnox- 
ious, and has a tendency to pinch the feet. 

The present system of state game laws has 
a big weakness in that the national govern- 
nent should handle the whole question, and 
the result of that mistake is our present 
state laws. The game has to be protected 
and if the State Legislatures do not provide 
sufficient means, then the next best thing 
is to make the men who have the fun pay 
the fiddler. 

Every one will remember the appeals 
made through these columns during the past 
six years for governmental control of the 
game. We have touched on every phase 
of it, have written the President about it, 
have sent appeals to our western senators 
and representatives to urge measures in its 
behalf, and outside of a few letters from 
sportsmen encouraging us to continue the 


later than 
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fight, nothing to speak of has as yet been 
done. 

Mr. Walsmith’s letter in this number on 
the subject is a good one. It is written by a 
man who knows whereof he speaks—an old- 
time sportsman. We want to hear from otb- 
ers such. Let the men of experience—hunt- 
ers, legislators, jurists, sportsmen—give us 
their views. It is a hard thing to tackle 
this game question —especially when it 
comes to changing the control and owner- 
ship from the state to the United States. It 
is a subject cn whic: men shculd not go off 
“half-cocked” and advise doing things that 
it is impossible to do. The columns of Out- 
door Life are open for a full and free dis- 
cussion of the subject, and we know that 
by publishing the diversified views of all, 
much benefit will result. 

It is not too early now to begin to work 
for an end that we only expect to attain in 
one or two or three years. In fact, it will 
take that long to bring the merits of ue 
subject properly before the American peo- 
ple; we are not all sportsmen nor students 
of nature, and the disinterested parties may 
want time to think it over. 

An association to be called by some name 
significant of its purpose, such as, for in- 
stance, “The Government Game Control As- 
sociation,” should be organized with this sin- 
gle aim in view. It should have an active 
secretary and permanent headquarters to 
start the campaign, and should disseminate 
literature calculated to educate the sports- 
ren and the masses on the objects and bene- 
fits 

At all events, what we want now is good 
counsel from level-headed men. We can all 
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agree that a change should be made. What 
we need is suggestions as to how best to go 
about it. 





OUR HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Following up the custom adhered to since 
the inception of our magazine, we shall this 
year publish a holiday number. It will take 
the place of the December issue and will 
come from the press about November 25th 
It will contain the best stories, illustrations 
and the best press-werk it is possible to pro- 
duce in a sportsman’s magazine, besides be- 
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ing sixteen pages larger than regular issues, 
and on this account we predict a big increase 
in the individual orders on that number from 
our subscribers. 

Previously the Holiday Number has re- 
tailed for 15 cents, but this year we have de- 
cided to make it 10 cents a copy. Orders 
will be received now for extra copies at the 
above rate, or twelve for $1. The number 
will make a hnadzome remembrance to send 
to a hunting or shooting friend, and we hope 
to have all orders in immediately, so that 
the additional numher may be amply pro- 
viaed for. Copies will be mailed gratis to 
any of the United States possessions, or to 
Canada or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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Garter Snake. 





By L. W. Brownell, Courtesy Am. Annual of Photography 











Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 


game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information 


from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








THE TENDERFOOT. 
If a tenderfoot with callow eyes, 
Looks at the camper bold, and cries; 
“The life of the camper in sun and air, 
Is the life for me, without a care.”’ 


Will some strong man with nothing to fear, 
Hit him hard behind the ear. 

For he’s too simple to understand, 

The poor lame leg and the blistered hand. 


Nor the joy of waking on a windy morn, 
Ears full of sand and a howling corn. 
He'd quickly learn that camping is, 
From dawn 'till dark, just strictly bizz. 


If the rain run down his spine at night, 
And he couldn't find a match just right; 
He’d groan and curse the woolly fate. 

That made him think of home too late. 


When the horses climb a long steep hill, 
With sudden danger of sudden spill: 

And a big fat skeeter with force and skill, 
And plenty of push presents his bill; 


When the harness breaks and the horses balk, 
And the men get out with sulphurous talk, 

If his wife got tired with the long hard ride, 
And sat her down and cried and cried: 


If she made him work like the slaves of Caesar, 
And tried his best and couldn't please ’er: 

If her anger riled and spitefully spoke, 

And the coffee riled and tasted of smoke; 


If the ham and bacon were full of dirt. 

If the seat of his pants was sore and hurt: 
He'd sadly remember the land of frolic, 
Where the children played and had the colic. 


And then he'd sigh for a place to put, 
The dirty sock from his tender foot. 
ERNEST GIFFORD BUELL. 





GOOD ADVICE FROM A MINISTER. 

Editor Outdoor Life—As a devotee of out- 
door life, both actual and in literature, per- 
mit a reader to say that he greatly admires 
your magazine, chiefly because he believes 
that it stands for genuine sportsmanship— 


neither fanatical on the one hand nor lax on 
the other. And your August issue contained 
certain comments and corespondence that 
move me to ask the publication of a word 
concerning the much-discussed subject of 
game laws and their supposed object, the 
preservation of game. 

I have had over fifteen years of experience 
as a hunter; have hunted in half the states 
and territories from Barnegat bay to Puget 
sound, and have used nearly every breech- 
loader made, whether shotgun, rifle or pistol. 
I have met about every existing type of user 
of the gun, from the type of our sportsman- 
President down to the “didn’t-know-it-was- 
loaded”’ whiskey-drinking fool who may be 
a “sport” but never a sportsman. And on 
the subject of game laws and the preserva- 
tion of game I want to voice an opinion 
which, whether correct or erroneous, is at 
least born of experience. 

By one writer and another the wanton and 
continuous destruction of American game is 
variously attributed to the repeating gun, to 
the tourist hunter, to spring shooting, to the 
laborer who can only hunt on Sunday, to 
the “dago”’ pot-hunter, to the city-hunter, to 
the “game-hog,” to over-lax legislation, to 
over-stringent legislation, and to pretty 
nearly everything else except the one agent 
whose destructiveness surpasses that of all 
the rest. That agent is the market-hunter. 
And with him, aiders and abettors of his 
slaughter and often fixers of the laws to suit 
their mercenary ends, are the dealers and 
traders in game. 

If every one of our present game laws 
were abolished except those defining open 
and closed seasons, and in their stead a law 
were enacted forbidding any person to buy 
or sell game of any kind, bird or beast, our 
American game would enter upon a period 
of increase such as it has not known for at 
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least a century. It is not the city man who 
observes the closed season and whp can at 
most go out but two, three, or half a dozen 
times during an open season that destroys 
the game. Neither is it the laborer who can 
go but once a week. It is the man who, for 
the money that there is in it, hunts seven 
days in the week, regards neither open nor 
closed season, employs the most wholesale 
means of destruction that can be bought or 
devised, and usually has the officers of the 
law ‘‘fixed” so as to be somewhere else while 
he is at work. 

I believe that any hunter who does not 
sell game will bear me out in these state- 
ments. Look at the annihilation of the buf- 
faloes for their hides—later, for their meat 
and heads. Look at the present destruction 
of the elk for their teeth. Look at the swiv- 
el-guns and four-bores that line the Missouri 
and Mississippi each spring and fall. Look 
at the game laws that forbid pretty nearly 
everything except the sale of game, and 
many of which have actually been passed at 
the instigation of a lobby of the dealers in 
game. And look at the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dozens of game birds that fill the 
cold-storage rooms of the market-men and 
are shipped to market far or near, accord- 
ing as prices make desirable. 

The August issue of your magazine rightly 
commented upon the absurd regulations of 
the game laws of certain states—Missouri, 
Arkansas and- Louisiana—that positively 
prohibit non-residents from hunting within 
their borders. I cannot say positively, but 
yet believe that you were correct in sug- 
gesting that laws such as these will not 
stand the test of their constitutionality. But 
I can say that in these three states there is 
practically no respect whatever for these 
laws, so that their very existence works the 
opposite effect of that which they are sup- 
posed to have been intended for. On paper 
the laws of Missouri are the most absurd of 
all, for they forbid a man CARRY.NG 
GAME OUT OF THE COUNTY IN WH 
IT WAS KILLED! Of course, the plausible 
statement was made to the rural constituen- 
cy that these laws were for the benefit of 
the farmer and the man who owned the 
game land; yet the fact is—as I am told— 
that these identical statutes were passed at 
the instigation of a -lobby of game dealers 
from St. Louis and Kansas City! They 
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knew that the city man would be afraid of 
such laws and that the land owners would 
find the threat of their use a convenient 
club; they knew also that the market hunt- 
ers would pay no attention to them; while 
as for themselves all that they had to do 
was to mark their shipments “killed in 
Kansas,” or “in Illinois,” as happened to be 
convenient. Knowing facts like these, the 
excellent Audubon Society of St. Louis la- 
bored diligently last winter to have a code 
of thoroughly - intelligent, impartial and 
game-preserving laws enacted, but utterly in 
vain. 

As has been said, the result is that in these 
states and with these laws, there cannot be 
said to be any pretense of respect for them 
or even of honestly enforcing them. One 
Missouri market-hunter said to me “Don't 
you never think that there don’t no ducks 
stay here all summer. Why, some of my 
best duck-shootin’ is in June!” That this 
man was a fair sample of his kind may be 
further inferred from the fact that I saw 
him take a hundred and ninety-eight crop- 
pie from a lake in one haul of his seine— 
and seining is also supposed to be ‘“‘illegal’’! 
I can bear similar testimony to the futility 
of similar laws in the case of Louisiana. 
While duck-shooting this spring I met a 
Louisiana market-hunter who, on finding 
that I could sometimes hit what I shot at, 
invited me (a non-resident, by the way) to 
spend next December with him on the Lou- 
isiana rice-marshes, he to provide transpor- 
tation, ammunition and board, I to give him 
all I shot. And, as he boasted, he “would 
make plenty of money at that’! 

What results are there, then, from laws 
such as these mentioned? One result is that 
they never under any circumstances reach 
the real and wanton slaughterers of game— 
the market-hunters. Another result is that 
they are usually .invoked in two kinds of 
cases, for meanness or for “graft.” I know 
of a case where a rural liquor-seller, finding 
that a party of city hunters in the neigh- 
borhood were not going to buy drinkables of 
him, “got even” by having them arrested for 
violating one of these statutes. And the 
only man whom I know of in this part of 
the country who pretends to enforce the 
game-laws is a constable who makes it a 
business to arrest hunters on any and every 


pretext and then to let them buy him off 
for a “V”’ apiece! 
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We often hear of the enormous bags of 
game that are made on private preserves in 
England. There is little doubt of a man’s 
right to shoot as many as he pleases of his 
Own game on his own ground; but is not 
some light shed on the possible motive of 
such shooting by the fact that so eminent an 
English shot as Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey 
speaks (in the introduction of his volume on 
“Field and Covert Shooting,” Badminton 
Library) most approvingly of the fact that 
game thus shot on private preserves is sold 
in the public market at two shillings—about 
50 cents—per head? 

The only instance that I know of around 
here where anything that could be called a 
game regulation is actually and fairly in 
iorce is on the part of a gun club of rich 
men who, with their own lake, club-house 
and wild-rice preserves, have yet bound 
themselves by a joint resolution never to kill 
more than thirty-five birds per man per day. 
Iam by no means a member of that club; but 
I confess that I have infinitely more respect 
for those men than for the hunter who 
studies the habits of the game, endures the 
toil of the hunt, and braves the rigors of the 
weather—and all, never for the sake of the 
hunt and the sport, but only “for the money 
there is in it”! Did any one ever hear of a 
market-hunter setting a limit to his bag? 
within sound of that same private lake there 
is located a miniature cannon operated by a 
gunner for the market who turns its half- 
pound of shot on every flock that can be de- 
coyed to alight within its range. And who 
is the local enemy of the game and the de- 
stroyer of the flocks, the club where each 
man sets himself an honestly-kept limit, or 
that single market-hunter with his cannon? 

Of course, no law can be expected to suit 
every man. Certainly, no game law will suit 
the market-hunter, at legst none aimed at 
his wholesale and mercenary slaughter. 
And no doubt some of the rest of us would 
have to be willing to lay aside some of our 
individual likes and dislikes; for instance, I 
do not believe in Sunday hunting and your 
editorial policy does. But, letting those be 
the details that they are, has not the time 
come when American sportsmen, East and 
West, shall be heard from, unitedly endors- 
ing some such action as shall say: 


“Resolved, that American game animals 
and birds shall be made by law the fair ob- 
jects of none but honest sportsmanship in 
open season; and that their killing for pur- 
poses of sale shall be perpetually prohibited 
and punished.” 

Is there any other fair and adequate so- 
lution of the problem? 


Kansas City, Mo. P. B. JENKiNS. 


FAVORS GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 





Editor Outdoor Life—I have read in the 
September number of your magazine the 
communication of Dr. Shults regarding Col- 
orado’s non-resident license law and your 
editorial comments thereon. With your per- 
mission I wish to express myself through 
the columns of your paper in that connec- 
tion. 

Dr. Shults’ opinion as to the condition 
which will result in the Centennial State by 
reason of their passage may be erroneous— 
at least it is immaterial to the correctness of 
such laws—nevertheless I believe a host of 
sportsmen throughout the country are with 
him in a protest against them generally. 
Such laws are un-American in their nature. 
They are monuments of local selfishness, an 
outrage against the sportsmen of limited 
means—a shame and a disgrace to every 
state that has them upon her statute books. 
As to the legal aspect I believe such laws are 
inconsistent with our national constitution 
{Mr. Walsmith is an attorney at law.—Ed.] 
and that the federal courts will say so soon- 
er or later. In saying this I do not single out 
Colorado, for my own state (lowa) has made 
a fool of herself in the same respect. I do 
not know who was the instigator of sucu a 
measure in this state, or who fathered and 
promoted it to passage, but I do know that 
the sportsmen of this section of lowa are 
now getting in shape to send a red-hot peti- 
tion to our Legislature next winter asking 
for its repeal, andif every other section of 
the state will do likewise, and the Legisla- 
ture heeds such petitions at all, Dr. Shults 
can come up from old “bleeding’’ Kansas 
with his gun and again shoot some of our 
game without being put to the trouble, ex- 
pense and humiliation of paying a special tax 
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do the same? 

Our game birds and animals must be 
saved from further indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter. Upon that proposition we all strike 
hands and say “amen.” A fund must be 
raised by taxing the sportsmen to aid in 
enforcing the laws designed t~ protect them, 
but in the name of justice, fair pizy and de- 
cency, let that tax be uniform over the 
whole country, or at least not discriminating 
in its operation as between residents and 
non-residents of the different states. I 
think I know how Dr. Shults feels. He lives 
in a “free” state and as he sees the other 
states about him putting up the bars it 
makes his blood boil. It makes mine boil, 
too, when I get an invitation from a friend 
just across the Minnesota line asking me to 
come over and have a day’s shoot with him, 
and I stop to think that if I accept without 
first paying into the treasury of a sister state 
from $10 to $25 just for a few hours’ sport, I 
am an outlaw and may have to go to jail. 
There’s your non-resident license law in a 
nutshell. It is local selfishness boiled down 
and is making sneaks and poachers out of 
otherwise honest men. Let us all work for 
their repeal and the substitution of some- 
thing for the protection of our game that 
has in it the spirit of equality, manliness 
and Americanism. Down with any law that 
discriminates against any citizen of this re- 
public; up with the standard of equality. 
This is my creed in affairs political, and I 
believe it’s not bad religion as far as it 
goes. 

I still believe that the only solution of 
the question of protecting our game is to 
give the whole matter over to the national 
government. The pot-hunter would then be 
in the same class as the moonshiner to-day. 
2) Put a nominal tax upon every man who 
carries a gun. This to constitute a fund for 
the payment of officials appointed to en- 
force the game laws. (3) Kill the pot-shoot- 
er. In other words, prohibit absolutely the 
killing of any game bird or animal for traf- 
fic and make the penalty against it so high 
that the class of men who have heretofore 
and are now following it will be induced to 
seek an honest livelihood. (4) Limit the 
bag per day. (5) Limit the bag per season. 


Will you Colorado people 


Without some such arrangement I see noth- 
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ing in the future but multiplied restrictions, 
locally enforced, which will make it neces- 
sary for the man who is financially able to 
render tribute to carry a map with him con- 
stantly, and for the poor people no sport at 
all. A. J. WALSMITH. 





A TURKEY INCIDENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have for several 
years been a constant reader of all outdopr 
magazines and have read many accounts of 
hunts for deer, elk, turkeys and other game; 
but I believe I can give an account of tur- 
key hunting which is entirely unique in its 
line. 

I am now forty-eight years old, and this 
personal experience occurred thirty-six years 
ago last April. I was therefore just twelve 
years old at the time. My father lived in 
western Kentucky, the very paradise of wild 
turkeys, Virginia deer, black bear, part- 
ridges and pigeons. In January, 1867, father 
had moved his family to a new home (where 
he lived ever since), and settled in the edge 
of a considerable forest. An acre or so had 
been cleared for a garden in the rear of the 
house. One morning before breakfast, in 
1867, while mother was preparing the meal, 
under an open shed near the house, I heard 
a wild turkey gobble in the woods back of 
the small clearing, and I said to mother, “I 
will go and catch that turkey.” She laughed 
at the idea, but, calling my faithful dog, and 
without any kind of firearm, I started across 
the clearing and into the woods in the direc- 
tion of where the turkey was obbling. 

The hazel underbrush was very thick and 
in leaf, and one could not see ten yards 
ahead. I kept my dog at my heels and 
walked towards the turkey. I kept going 
until 1 knew from the noise the turkey made 
that I could not be over twenty-five or thirty 
feet from him, but could not see him, and 
the noise he made prevented him from notic- 
ing my approach. When very, near, I hissed 
to the dog and he charged the turkey. The 
turkey was taken so by surprise that he 
had time only to say “put,” and flew up 
into a tree nearby that stood on the edge 
of a clearing of about thirty acres, belong- 
ing to a neighbor. The land had been 
cleared of all brush and was ready for the 
plow, but no fence had yet been built around 
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the field. The tree in which the turkey 
alighted was. on the top of a slight hill, and 
across the clearing was down grade. 

In order to give the dog a chance, I got 
on the woody side of the turkey tree and 
made a noise and threw a stick at the tur- 
key to make him fly across the clearing. 
The first stick made him fly as I wished, and 
as he started from the tree I hissed the dog 
and he started to run under the turkey. It 
was a pretty sight—that monster bird in the 
air and the dog on the ground almost keep- 
ing pace with him. I knew enough of turkey 
lore to know that after flying from that 
tree the turkey would take to the ground 
and would not alight in another tree. 
Across the clearing for 300 yards he sailed, 
and was gradually getting nearer the 
ground. I followed as fast as I could, and 
on reaching the woods at the lower edge 
of the clearing I stopped to listen and was 
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gratified to hear the turkey whistling or 
breathing hard. I followed the sound, and 
about seventy-five or one hundred yards 
from the edge of the clearing saw the dog 
lying down with both fore feet resting 
across the turkey, while he panted and 
looked back for me. 

Imagine, if you can, the unalloyed joy I 
felt as I grasped the turkey’s leg, threw 
him across my shoulder and started home. 
I got back before breakfast was finished. 
After the turkey was dressed and ready for 
the oven it weighed twenty-two and a half 
pounds. There was not a mark of any 
kind from the dog catching it. Evidently he 
had jumped onto it and bore it to the 
ground without catching it with his mouth. 
That same day our family attended a wed- 
ding of one of our neighbors, and to this 
hour I think it one of the happiest days in 


my life. ROBERT B. SMITH. 














Anteiope Hunters’ Camp on South Cottonwood Creek, Wyo. 
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Close Seasons for Game in the United States and Canada. 


Date of close season and first date of open season are given; to find open season. reverse dates. 
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= | Dee. 16-Sept. 15...) Dec. 16-Sept. 15 To Sept 15, 1905.) 
< ees Feb. t-Nov. 1! | 
a I< 
3 Feb. 1-Oct. 13 - 5 1" k 
Mar. I-Sept. 16 --| dan. 12-Sept. 16 2 aS 
! ' 
| BIRDS. 
| sstiiacbasaa 
i Prover. Swies. ‘oopcock: Ran. Duck. = alt PROTECTED IN A FEW STaTEs OFLY. 
May 1-Aug.t-...| | May 1-Aug.t-. 
Feb. 1-Aug. 1' | Dee. 15 Sept. Prarmioan. 
|¥ Jan. 1-Sept. 1 - 1-Sept.1 
| Mar. i-Jaly 15... } Mar. ety 15.. 
| 
| 
New J At all times an. 1-Now. i ‘Scotia... | At all times 
Pennsylvania Dee. 16-Oct. 15 : a 6 e Sept. 16 
| een peed vee se : ote ‘ Newfoundland ..| Jan. 12-Sept. 16. J 
| Maryland’ Dee. 25-Ang. 15... Dee. 35-Nov.1..-| May 1-Aug. 15...) Dec. 25-Nov. 1" L 
| Pa ist. Columbia... At all times > Apr. 1-Sept. t....] Jan. 1—July 1 
| irginia At all times Local laws Jan. hJuly 20...) Feb. 1-Nov. 
\a 7 July 1- ‘Mar.1 
4 ry “ 
z To Now, 10, 1906 
s "0 1910 4 
z --| Atall times 
To 1 
| To Sept 1, 1905 
1 tis 
j Jan. 1-Nov.1 
| To Peb. 28, 1907 pieueseee 
At all times . “ 
Jan. 1-Sept. 1... 
To Sepe 1, 1808 Oct. 15-Sept. 1. 
| “ At all imes ... 2 Bi 
At all tiewes | To Sept. 1, 1906 ..! 3 May i-Sept. i 
| Sept. i-Aug.1 At all times... ane Apr. 16-Sept. 10°.| Apr. 16-Sept-1 
j 
| North Carolina Local laws Local laws ......| | Lact bas: 
| olina To Dec. 22. 1903 Apr. 1-Nov. 1 
2 To Now 90, 1905 Feb. 1-Sept. 
| = ‘ " Ape. 1-Oet 1. 
lz To Feb. 8, 1904 ° Mar. 2-Nov. 15. . 
= Jan. i-Deo. 1.2-| Ape. i8-Get. 1-2.) Ape. 15-Oet. i2-] Ape. iS-Oet 1...) Ape. 15-Get i CunLew 
3 r se apoten aces | Oct. I-Ang. 1*...| 
| 'o July 1, ¥ ‘ ate . 
| To Jan. 1, 1904 -| Jan. 1-Aug. i... | AR ae ae 
| New Mexico 5 ° - oc | Jam, 4 = 
na 13 Mar. 1-Oct. 15 May 13 4 
el lee — — eS Soe ili hy 
| Foe iS Jaly t At all times Feb. 15-Oct. 15..| ™ Feb. 15-Oct. 15. Feb 1 ..| Apr ree 16 
aly 15 ..| To Sept, 1, 1908. 1-Sept. 15. Mar: 1-Sept. i5..| Mar. 1-Sept. 15 ecaseceore| SOR 1 Sept 15..| Mar. 16-Sept. 1" 
i as tall times 15-Fe! 9 i> | Mar ase 15°.) Mar 15-Feb 15" nt tot ie 
= July 15-Feb. 15... To Mar. 11, 1907 .| July 15-Feb. 15. July 15-Feb. 15 . 15-Sept. 15 Mat. 1-Sept. | 
1s .| At all times .....| To Oct. 15, 1908'., Mar, 1- 5 ° . lar. 1- ane! ar. 1-Se 
|< At all times To Oct. 1, 1905'*. Jan. 1-Ang 1 -| To Oct. 1, 1905 = 1-Ani - 
o At all times Dec 16-Sept. 1 “i6-Sepe. 7 eanaeann ie 
| Feb. 1-Joly 1 To 1907 May !- rns iy Sys Sept. 16 
| British Columbia |... At all times . Mar. 1-Sept. 1. 
N - disqrovece-seciascedl Bp O-aae. on 
= | Manitobs At all times os Jan. 1-Aug. 1°...) Jan. 1-Aug 1 Jan. 1-Aag. 1 
a ¢ . To Sept 15, 1903.| Dee. 16-Sept. 15. .| Dec. 16- Sept. 16. Dec. 16-Sept. 15..| Dec. 16-Sept. 15. 
= | Quebec x “ ~-a.| Feb, 1-Sept. 1... -| Feb. 1-Sept Feb. 1-Sept. i = » ee 
< | New Brunswick. At all times e+ sees ereee Sept { 2-Sept.! ° | Dee 2-Sept.1* 
© | Nova Scotia... At all times ---| Mar. 1-Sept.1'.-.| Mar. 1-Sept. 1! Mar. cake Meade 
| Newfoundland eceeesee Jam. 12-Aug. 21 {| Jam. 12-Ang. 21 . | Jan. is -Aug. 21. + dai a" 

‘Certain local exceptions. "Certain species. Except month of July (Escent Mar.15-Apr.tt. ‘Except month of April. —* Sale wept month of March. Upland plov er only * Altitades 
above 7.000 feet, May 1Sept.15 "Except ‘unorganized Territories ich the seasons are as follows Deer, elk, caribou, mountain sheep, omnia Apr. 1-July 13 and = jusk ox. Mar. 
Oct. 15: grouse, prait jicken, Jan. t a pose. swan, =, Jen 15-S xcept July 16-Oct. 1 Also Oct. 1-Nov.10. unless be obtai Except certain —p ty - far, 3-Apr. 11 
© Carll protected in Maine to Oct. 15, 190: " Moose only. ™ Goose only. North jota. to Sept. 1, 1905 Nevada Fisconsin. and Wyoming. at all times. ™“Carbou only. "Under 
old law, which still _ | (5 gg ‘. os only; moose eg Fy ~~ to Jan. toa = Been Mar. oe 2 * Except south of C: he: R.R. between Mattaws and Port Arthur, 

w.1e-Nov.l.  @ yaail, to 1907 « Except sora. ept July. Aug. Except Oct. } m * 10-25.  ™Caribon red 
pe wEscept weet of Bloe fiidge, Jan.1 Nore pt Apnl protected in Nova Scotia to Oct. 1, 1904, 


“In twenty counties to Mar. 18, 


© hawe for 1908 net yet rece eed 
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GAME IN CALIFORNIA. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Let me say that I 
appreciate greatly your labors for game pres- 
ervation and the encouragement of a modest 
desire to take or kill the same; for I have 
myself striven and accomplished something 
in that direction; it being my privilege to 
boast—if you please—of the authorship of an 
act in this state to prohibit the sale of the 
hide and meat of deer, in the Legislature of 
1893, of which I had the honor to be a mem- 
ber. 

Shortly after the close of that session a 
violation of the new law was committed and 
the case carried to the Supreme Court, where 
a conviction was promptly sustained. 

While off on a recent outing the members 
of our party were impressed with the wis- 
dom of such legislation, for as we rested on 
a mountain-side, one of our companions, 
who has lived in that section for twenty-odd 
years, grew reminiscent, and, pointing to 
another slope, said: 

“You see that hillside yonder? Well, I’ve 
seen a hundred deer hauled out of there in a 
year, in season and out of season, for the 
proceeds of hides alone out of season, and 
bith hides and meat in season. Now, you 
might roam over that entire patch all day 
without a kill.” 

But let me say that the prospects of get- 
ting a deer in this and adjoining counties is 
improving as a result of protective laws and 
the establishment of extensive preserves 
wisely managed, which latter prove a con- 
stant breeding and stocking ground for the 
whole neighborhood. E. E. DREES. 

Petaluma, Cal. 


FURTHER COMMENT BY DR. SHULTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The publication of 
my letter to you in regard to the Colorado 
game law, with comment by you, has proven 
very interesting to me. First, I conclude 
that your magazine has quite a circulation 
judging from the number of letters that I 
have received, not only from Colorado but 
from other states, endorsing my ideas of 
your game law; and second, I was delighted 
at the good fight you put up in defense of 
your position, which I very much admire in 


you, and which makes me think that you are 
my kind of a fellow. 

It was my intention to call on you on my 
return from Alaska, but circumstances pre- 
vented me from getting nearer Denver than 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo. I am sorry to 
state that I must believe that my predictions 
on the results of the game law are correct— 
at least as shown in every place in Colorado 
that I stopped. At the Antlers hotel at Colo- 
rado Springs I could have had a suite of 
half a dozen rooms shouid I have desired it, 
when at the same time last year I found it 
difficult to-get a bed. Mr. W. A. Arey, the 
proprietor of one of the best hotels in Pueb- 
lo, informed me that the diminution of tour- 
ists was very perceptible and that the mer- 
chants as well as hotel men complained of it; 
many. sportsmen that I met in Montana and 
Washington when leaving their homes were 
going to Colorado as their objective point; 
after learning the stringent provisions of 
the game law they left the state in disgust. 

Now, I want to make you a friendly pre- 
diction that your business men will demand 
the repeal of the law at the very first oppor- 
tunity. J. W. SHULTS, M. D., 

Wichita, Kas. Commissioner of Fisheries. 





TROUT IN BLACK RIVER, MISSOURI. 


Mr. H. C. Townsend, general agent of the 
Missouri Pacific railway, St. Louis, Missouri, 
is in receipt of the following letter from Mr. 
Edward A. Smith, vice president Missouri 
Safe Deposit Company, St. Louis, relative to 
California rainbow trout which were planted 
last fall in the Black river on the line of the 
Iron Mountain Route: 

“While down on Black river this summer 
we saw a number of the rainbow trout put 
in the Spring branch last fall; we found that 
they have grown considerably and seem to 
be thriving. The fish expert who went with 
the car said that this Spring branch was one 
of the best places for planting rainbow trout 
that he had ever seen. I hope, now that the 
good work has been started, that you will 
keep it up and get the government to plant a 
fresh supply each year, so that ultimately we 
wili have fine trout fishing in the Black 
river,” 








Lov 





Lovers’ Lane, 


By G.C, Dodd, Courtesy Am. Annual of Photography. 
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WISCONSIN’S GAME FUND. 


Governor LaFollette of Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to a letter received by one of our 
subscribers, Mr. Frank Richardson of Apple- 
ton, is accused by the newspapers of his state 
of using undue efforts to bring the game fund 
of his state up to a desirable figure, in order 
that the money may be used as a leverage to 
further his chances for the next gubernatorial 
seat. He has caused to be sent to each coun- 
ty clerk from the office of the state game 
warden the following letter: 


Dear Sir:—In order that the list of resident 
hunting licenses issued this fall shall equal in 
number those issued a year ago this depart- 
ment wishes to get a statement from each coun- 
ty clerk of what the estimated number of licen- 
ses in his county will be for this season and 
what portion of the county, if any, will fall 
short. 

We will try to get our wardens into these sec- 
tions and by diligent work hope to bring out 
enough licenses to equal the number issued dur- 
ing the preceding seasons. 

Will you kindly favor us with such estimate 
for your county? The favor will be appreciated, 
Yours very truly. Cc. D. NELSON. 


A year ago the hunting license fund, 
made up of the dollar apiece paid by the tak- 
ers of resident hunting licenses and also con- 
tributed to in part by the sale of property 
confiscated by the deputy wardens, amounted 
to nearly $80,000. It is an established fact 
that the deputy game wardens, to support 
whom this fund is devoted by the laws of the 
state, were active in the caucuses and always 
in the interests of Governor La Follette. 
The hunting license fund has naturally come 
in this way to be looked upon as the factional 
caucus campaign fund of Governor La Fol- 
lette and his coterie. 





FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH—PINTAIL 
; DUCK. 


Measurements, Male—Length, 26 inches; 
wing, 10.5 inches; culmen, 2.3 inches; tarsus, 
1.6 inches. 

Eggs—Five in number, pale grayish green 
and measure 2.3 by 1.55 inches. 

Habitat—In Europe breeds south to the 
Rhone delta, Asia, northern Africa, China 
and Japan. In North America breeds in 
British Columbia and from Missouri and Cal- 
ifornia north to the Behring sea coast of 


Alaska. Winters from Virginia south to Cen- 
tral America. : 

Nelson, in speaking of the habits of these 
birds on the Yukon, says: “The duck rises 
to a great height after the manner of a snipe, 
and setting the wings descends with a rush 
causing a roaring noise which is heard at 
considerable distance.” The nest is very shal- 
low, being lined principally with feathers and 
down. It is usually placed on low ground not 
far from the water in brush or bushes. From 
five to ten eggs are laid. The young are 
hatched the last of July. By September they 
are able to take wing with other and older 
ducks. They not only possess great speed in 
flight, but are as graceful on wing as on the 
water. The hunter is seldom surprised after 
making a miss if he discerns his shot was di- 
rected at a pintail, as they are the easiest of 
birds to miss. They are among the wariest 
of the duck family and are easily frightened 
after alighting. It is rare that they alight 
among decoys and are fooled. Being surface 
feeders and not diving for food, they are at- 
tracted by the grasses and vegetable matter 
growing in the shallow water. 





NOTICE. 


Extra prints of our 3-color frontispieces pub- 
lished in current or back numbers will be sert 
to any address at the low price of 5 cents 
each, or three for 10 cents. No sportsman 
should miss this opportunity of making a col- 
lection of the favorite American game birds 
and water fowl. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF OUR GAME LAW. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I read with interest 
the articles published in the October number 
of Outdoor Life, and written by Mr. J. C. Mc- 
Kinney and E. R. Forrest, and would like to 
make a few remarks with reference to the 
same. I am a native of Pennsylvania, and 
received my education at W. & J. College, in 
the town from which Mr. Forrest writes, and 
my remarks will be principally directed to 
his article. 

First, with reference to state ownership of 
game: From the earliest traditions the right 
to reduce animals ferae naturae to posses- 
sion has been subject to the control of the 
law-governing power. The feudal law of 
England recognized this right, not only as a 
matter of regulation, but also one of absolute 
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Satisfaction. By C. M. Winter. 
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control; and so did the ancient laws of all 
the other countries of Europe. State owner- 
ship of game is easily accounted for. The 
distinction between the United States consti- 
tution and the state constitution is that the 
former confers on Congress certain specific 
powers only, while the latter confers on the 
Legislature all legislative power. In the one 
case, the powers specifically granted can only 
be exercised; in the other, all legislative pow- 
ers not prohibited. The United States consti- 
tution confers no power on Congress to legis- 
late concerning our game, because this right 
was reserved by our several states. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the ownership of our 
wild animals is in the state, and subject to 
control by the state, as it may see fit. Wild 
game within the state, so far as it is capa- 
ble of ownership, belongs to the people of the 
state in their collective sovereign capacity. 
Game is not the subject of private owner- 
ship, except in so far as the people elect to 
make it so; and they may, if they see fit, ab- 
solutely prohibit the taking of it, or traffic in 
it, or commerce in it, if such steps are deem- 
ed necessary by the law-making power for 
its protection and preservation. 
the authority of the state to affix conditions 
to the killing, selling and transportation of 
game, predicated as is this power on the pe- 
culiar nature of such property, and its com- 
mon ownership by all the citizens of the 
state—can the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
well say that we shall extend the same privi- 


Coming In. 


In view of . 
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leges to him that we enjoy by virtue of our 
being citizens of Colorado? I think not. Mr. 
Forrest does not seem to comprehend the 
power of the state to legislate for the pur- 
pose of preserving the game within its bor- 
ders. The Legislature of a state, as the rep- 
resentative of the people of that state, may 
by virtue of the police powers of the state, 
withhold or grant to individuals the right 
to hunt ard kill game, or qualify or restrict 
the privilege, as in the opinion of its mem- 
bers will best subserve the public welfare. 
To hunt or kill game is a privilege granted 
by the sovereign authority. It is not a right 
inherent in each individual; consequently, 
nothing is taken away from the individual 
when he is denied the privilege entirely, or 
when he is compelled to comply with certain 
requirements when the privilege is granted. 
Deer are the most plentiful of our larger 
game in Colorado. They supply not only a 
delicious and nutritious article of food, high- 
ly valued by the people; but, on account of 
their wild and agile nature, afford one of the 
finest and most alluring of sports to the hunt- 
er of the present day, which, if unrestrained, 
would ultimately result at no distant day in 
their total extermination. 

Our present game law is the outgrowth of 
past experience. I believe it is the most ben- 
eficial law Colorado ever had, though far 
from perfect. The non-resident license is not 
too high, and the Legislature has not blun- 
dered or committed an outrage in fixing the 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE GAME 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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OPEN SEASON ON — 
Game Commissioner or me ry ae << 
Party re Infor- é “ 6 £ g “| é 3 é 6 $ 
Zz 21 Zz PF) S ww a Z Z Qa 
No Game Lawes.... ee Sh eee ste Ssh scopes coocee 
T. S. Bunch, Flagstaff .. Closed 25) 3} 11-15—12.15 
C.A. Vogeisang, Milis Bidg.S. F. :|_ Closed 25 -| 3] 7-15—10-31 
. M. Woodard, Com'rDenv's}..|_ Closed o 1} 9-15—9-30]$1 day 
Game Com’r, Hartford....]..|............ a .-| Closed jnone 
Ree eee AC cna icestis + Eislios cons sees sy 425) -| 5] 10-1—1-31 
....4W. N. Iorns, Hagerman...| 1 es 18 -[.2| 9-1 - 12-31 
.. JA. J. Lovejoy. Roscoe......]..| 2... +++... 425) Closed 
..|Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus.|..| _ 1424 -l]..| Closed ¢ 
Geo.A. Lincoln, Cedar Rapids}..|............]. -1]25 che ati evade 
. {Game Com’r, Topeka...... ee ss] 11-15—1-1]..| 9-14-25] ...] = B15 — 10-1]. -] 0 eo ede |e eens ee eee 
Geo. G. Coulter, Frankfort}... o 9-1—-3-1 
y of State, Baton Rougel}.. o 11-1—4-1 
...JL. J. Carlton, Augusta....]..| ...........J. ro 10-1—12-15 
J. W. Collins, Capitol, Boston...}..|........ o Closed 
J. W.Avirett,Cumberland]..| Bach o separate jgame 
...JG. M, Morse, Portland...... |..|_ Closed * 2 —11-30}.. 11-8--11-30 
U.L.Lamprey,Com’r,St. Pauij..|...... 1 %) 10-1 25 3} 11-10—11-30] $10 
jA.O, Allen Jefferson City]..|....-...... rol a -| _ 10-1—1-1 
W. F. Scott, Helena........ | 2) 9-1— 11-1]. + -1420 -| 3] 9-4--12-1 
Geo B. Simpkins, Lincoln]..| Closed 2 -l1- =e -b 1) 8-15—11-15 
..|Game Com’r Carson City..]..|......... Hee ¥ } 3} 10-15—12-15 
N. Wentworth,Hudson Crj../ Closed ++} 9-15- 2} 10-1—11-3u 
B. P. Morris, Long Branchj..|............ o --| Closed |S 
iP. B. Otero, Santa Fe...... ..| Closed 1) 11-1—1231 
D. C. Middleton, Albany.. --| Closed 2} 931—11-16 
.. sAudabon Society, Raleigh]..|............ os 5 eee 
Ever Wagness, Devil's Lake]..| Closed mn | 5) 1:-10—12-1 
J. L. Rodgers, Columbus. .J.. 18 Tate ts eken tll 
4J.C.Clark, Oklahoma City]..|.... 0... .... «| 101 Closed | 
.| Fish and Game Com'r Salem]..| Closed |.- 10 7-15—11-1}none 
ame Com’r, Harrisburg. 2) 11-1—11-30}.. 15 11-1—11-30 
T. W. Penney, Olneyville|..|...........}.. * Closed 
iGame Com’r, Pierre .......| 1) 11-15—12" 15 11-15—12-15] $25 
Jj. H. Hacklen, Nashville.|..|............ ols ..| 10-1—12-15 
....JGame Com’r, Austin...... % boperpeanee: 3 6} ii-1—1-1 
.-..John Sharp, Salt Lake U’y }.. ™ -| 2) 9-1—10-31 
H. G. Thomas, Stowe...... 7 a 1} 10-22—10-31 
jState Auditor, Richmond |.. vedeeee - e 10-1—1-1}$10. 
Game Com’r, Olympia....] 1) 9-15—11-1 i5 4| 9-15—12-15] $1 
..|Prank Liveley, Hinton....]..|......... eae nce tans bs 2} 10-15—12-15 
H. Overbeck, Jr., Madison]. 3 eee 11-10—11-30 
Game Com’r, Chevenne...| 2| 9-11—11.15} 2| 2| 9-15—11-15 
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seme at $25. The past hunting. season has 
fully demonstrated this fact. This license is 
not for revenue only, but for the purpose of 
protecting our game from the hordes of hunt- 
ers that heretofore annually have poured 
over our state borders, killed our deer, ante- 
lope and elk, and have departed paying noth- 
ing for the privilege. 

The non-resident license applies to pro- 
tected game only. Other game can be hunted 
without a license. I would suggest that Mr. 
Forrest procure a copy of our game laws 
from the game and fish commissioner at Den- 
ver. I believe he would derive some benefit 
from a careful perusal of the same. 

I agree with you, that government control 
of our game would remove many of the diffi- 
culties which now confront us; but, in order 
to do this, it would be necessary to have a 
constitutional amendment. 

Pueblo, Colo. J. T. McCORKLE. 


{Mr. McCorkle’s opinion as expressed 
above is valuable from the fact that he is an 
eminent attorney and has had something to 
do in the past with framing game laws.—Ed- 
itor.] 


MECHLING IN MONTANA. 


D. L. Mechling, one of Colorado’s oldest 
hunters of big game, indulged in a hunting 
trip the past fall, going out with one of the 
best-known guides in the North, M. P. Dun- 
ham, of Ovando, Montana. The following is 
an extract from Mr. Mechling’s letter to Out- 
door Life, written at his first day’s camping 
piace: 


In Camp, 15 Miles from Ovando, Mont., 
Sept. 29.—Editor Outdoor Life—I killed my 
goat the first day out, and could have killed 
more. Dunham is the best man in the woods 
I ever saw, and you needn’t hesitate to rec- 
ommend him to any one. He bears the best 
of reputation here. You can certainly regret 
missing this trip, but I am enjoying it enough 
for both of us D. L. MECHLING. 


N. W. Mallory of San Francisco writes: 
“IT am much interested in and pleased with 
the colored frontispieces of wild water fowl] 
and other game birds which you are issuing. 


Am saving them all together, with descrip- 
tions of habits,- etc. ’ 


Mr. L. Shannon, the enterprising Western 
representative of the Robin Hood Powder 
Company, writes us as follows from Eufaula, 
Indian Territory, under date of October Ist: 
“There is some shooting going on in Checo- 
tah and surrounding country now—quails ga- 
lore, a few ducks and plenty of turkeys, but 
the last-named are exceedingly wise. Yester- 
day I took a ride of forty-six miles in the 
country during which I saw over a hundred 
quail and one deer. The chicken crop in ¢cen- 
tral Indian Territory and all of Oklahoma is 
a thing of the past. Instead of protecting 
what is left, they get right out and slaughter. 
I have several invitations now for chicken, 
quail, turkey and deer hunts, and if I take 
one will give you an epitome of it for publi- 
cation.” 














R. Clarke Fisk, One of 
Montana’s Most Able 
Sportsmen, 
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CANINE CHAT. 


“The more I see of men 
the better I like dogs.” 
—Goethe. 

Some of the terms used by dog fanciers 
are: 

Apple-headed—Skull round instead of flat 
on top. 

Blaze—A white mark up the face. 

Butterfly-nose—A spotted nose. 

Button-ear—One which falls over in front, 
hiding the inside. 

Cat-foot—A short, round foot. + 

Cobby—Well ribbed up, short and compact. 

Cow Hocked—The hocks turning inward. 

Crank-stern—A ‘‘screw’’ tail. 

Dudley-nose—A flesh colored nose. 

Hare-foot—A long, narrow foot. 

Overshot—The upper teeth projecting be- 
yond the lower. 

Rose ear—One of which the tip turns back- 
ward and downward so as to show the 
inside of the ear. 

Splay foot—A flat, awkward foot. 

Stern—The tail. 

Tulip-ear—An upright or prick ear. 

Undershot—The lower incisor teeth project- 
ing beyond the upper. 

a * * 

The general appearance of the Boston ter- 
rier is that of a smooth, short coated, com- 
pactly built dog of medium station. The head 
should indicate a high degree of intelligence 
and should be in proportion to the dog’s 
size; the body rather short and well knit, 
the limbs strong and finely turned, no feature 
being so prominent that the dog appears 
badly proportioned. The dog conveys an im- 
pression of determination, strength and ac- 
tivity. Style of a high order, and carriage 
easy and graceful. 

Skull—Broad and fiat without prominent 
cheeks and forehead free from wrinkles. 

Stop—Well defined, but indenture not too 
deep. 

Eyes—Wide apart, large and round, nei- 
ther sunken nor too prominent, and in color 
dark and soft. The outside corner should 





be on a line with the cheeks as viewed from 


the front. 

Ears—Should be ain and thin, situated 
as near the corners of the skull as possi 
ble. 

Muzzle—Short, square, wide and deep, 
without wrinkles. Nose black and wide, 
with a well-defined, straight line between 
nostrils. The jaws broad and square, with 
short, regular teeth. The chops wide and 
deep, not pendulous, completely covering the 
teeth when mouth is closed. 

Neck—Of fair length without throatiness 
and slightly arched. 

Body—Deep and broad at chest, well rib- 
bed up. Back short, not roached. Loins and 
quarters strong. 

Elbows—Standing neither in nor out. 

Fore legs—Wide apart, straight and well 
muscled. : 

Hind-legs—Straight, quite long from stifle 
to hock (which should turn neither in nor 
out) short and straight from hock to postern. 
Thighs well muscled. Hocks not too promi- 
nent. 

Feet—Small, nearly round, and turned nei- 
ther in nor put. Toes compact and arched. 

Tail—Set on low; short, fine and tapering, 
straight or screw, devoid of fringe or coarse 
hair, and not carried above the horizontal. 

Color—Any color brindle evenly marked, 
with white strongly preferred. 

Markings—White muzzle, blaze on face, 
collar, chest and feet. 

Coat—Fine in texture, short, bright and 
not too hard. 


Weight—Light weight class, under 23 Ibs. ° 


but not less than 15. lbs. 

23 to 30 lbs., inclusive. 
* Es cE 
The care of a dog’s teeth is really a very 
important matter, and also one that is very 
much neglected. The teeth of a dog are very 
strong, and were intended for crunching up 
bones and other hard substance, and if they 
are to be kept in good order the dog must 
have plenty of hard, dry biscuits and bones 
to gnaw. The continual feeding on soft food 


Heavy weight class 


means the ruining of his teeth and a better - 
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example of this could not be given than the 
case of a pet dog that is fed on cakes, pastry 
and all sorts of soft, dainty food. The teeth 
become decayed and break, and the dog 
must suffer agonies with toothache if he 
could but tell us. Is it not much better, then, 
to make an examination of a dog’s teeth 
every week or two to see if anything wants 
attending to, and at the same time do not 
let him have too much soft food? It is nei- 
ther good for his teeth nor his digestion, for 
his digestive powers are very strong, and 
anless they are kept at work the dog is lia- 
ble to become a chronic dyspeptic, and in- 
capable of assimilating anything but the 
softest and most easily digestible of foods. 
* * * 

The premium list and entry blanks for the 
Third Annual Dog Show of the Ladies’ Ken- 
nel Association to be held at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, on November 3, 4, 5, and 
6, are out, and show that the L. K. A. have 
reduced the entrance fee from $5.00 for each 
entry to $3.00 for each entry to everybody, 
as formerly only club members were allowed 
to make entries at $3.00. The entry fee at 
only $3.00 and the prize money $15.00 first, 
$10.00 second, and $5.00, third, ought to bring 
out the largest number of dogs ever shown at 
one time in America. There are also about 
150 very valuable special prizes to be com- 
peted for. 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


The famous English bull dog, “Champion 
Pressgang,” is dead. He died from pneumo- 
nia contracted at the Doncaster show. Ch. 
Pressgang was owned by Mr. J. A. Jowett of 
Rotherham, England, who purchased him as 
a puppy for $35.00 and only recently refused 
$5,000 for him from an American buyer. To 
Mr. Jowett his loss is a personal one, for 
having brought him great distinction, he was 
a genuine pal, and was also a general fa- 
vorite with the public. 


* 


Mrs. W. H. Kerr’s Denver Cocker Span- 
iel bitch, Raven Ruby, has recently whelped 
eight puppies sired by Raven Rexio. Five 
of them are black males and three are fe- 
males, two of which are red. 

oe *. 


“The little dog is dead. I don’t know 
where he’s gone to, but he’s dead.” 

“How did he die?” 

“He was playing around where the women 
were sewing dresses and swallowed a tape 
line.” 

“I suppose the dog went out in the yard 
and died by inches?” 

“No, he did not. He went out in the alley 


and died by the yard.” 


REX. 





Shaggy. Toy Poodle Owned by C. K. Brower. 
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Discussions on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 
Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 





TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


How thoroughly “the American gentleman’s” 
sport of trap shooting is coming into general 
favor, and what a great territory it covers, is 
strikingly shown in the notes of results pub- 
lished this month. Over fifty individual high 
averages are shown, of regular public tourna- 
ments. Never before has this list been even 
approached, and it must be remembered, at that, 
that this represents only events regularly re- 
ported for the shooting press, and an equal 
percentage of work is doubtless done at the 
traps that never finds its way into print. But 
counting an entry of twenty-five at each of 
these tournaments, and it will average far be- 
yond this, we have 1,250 men participating in 
competition at the traps during one month. 
What other sport can show a greater or equal 
degree of interest? As this space is limited 
and the mere mention of each tournament in 
one line given to the winner, takes all the edi- 
tor has condescended to allow to this depart- 
ment, we have concluded to put the matter in 
this shape for the present, believing that our 
readers will appreciate having things summar- 
ized in such convenient shape. 

*- *+* 


One of the significant developments of the 
present month, however, which deserves special 
mention, is the dedication of the new Indianap- 
olis Gun club ground, at the Indiana capital. 
This is an incorporated concern, the stock being 
subscribed by sportsmen all over the land. The 
fundamental plan is that it shall truly represent 
a central point of meeting for the trap lovers 
of America. The opening tournament was held 
September 22-24, and was a most pronounced 
success. The perpetuity of the enterprise seems 
to be assured from the start. It is a pretty good 


guess, also, that the next Grand American 
Handicap will be assigned to this point. 
*- -+* 


Individual Races. 
One of the interesting individual contests of 
the month was the 100-target race between J. W. 
Garrett and W. H. Clayton, at Colorado Springs, 
on Septembzer Ist. Garrett shot from twenty 
yards and his opponent from seventeen, the two 
men tieing on the handsome score of ninety-five. 
The race was for price of birds and shells and 
was not shot off. 
E. L. Dinsmore won the Campbell target tro- 
phy from F. 8S. Bates, at Oil City, Pa., Sept. 5, 
in a 100-target match. Score, 78 to 76. 


Messrs. Fred Gilbert and Russel] Kline shot a 
brotherly match—they are brothers-in-law—at 
Rockwell City, Ia., Sept. 10, and the latter won, 
the score being 94 to 93. 

Two important races were shot early in the 
month at Ft. Wayne, Ind., between Max Witz- 
greuter, of that place, and Ed Voris, of Craw- 
fordsville. The first at fifty live birds for the 
state championship, resulted in a score of 43 to 
41, in favor of Witz. Immediately afterwards a 
match at 100 birds for $200 was shot between the 
same men. The birds were fast and the race 
close to the finish, but the home man won; 
score, 86-84. 

A. J. Miller defeated A. L. Felix at Phila- 
delphia on Sept. 10, each shooting at 100 pigeons. 
In the original race each scored 8 but in shoot- 
ing off at 15 birds, Miller got 12 and his oppo- 
nent but 9. 

W. R. Crosby won both the target and live 
bird championship at the Illinois State shoot, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1. He killed 40 straight on the tar- 
get event and 25 live birds in the diamond badge 


event. 
* + * 


Team Races. 


On Aug. 14 the Anlostan and Annapolis gun 
clubs met on the grounds of the latter and 
shot a ten-man team race at fifty targets per 
man. The visiting team won on a score of 
393 to 386. This match was repeated at the Ana- 
lostan grounds Aug.’ 26, and resulted in a tie, 
each team scoring 365 out of a possible 500. 

On Aug. 28, teams of eight men representing 
the Iceburg and Sangamon Valley gun clubs, 
met at the grounds of the former at Beards- 


town, Ill., and shot a match at fifty targets 
per man. The visitors won on a score of 336 
to 317. 


On Sept. 5 a race was shot between teams 
representing Harrisburg and Lykins, Pa., ‘on 
the latter club’s grounds. Harrisburg shot 25 
men against 28 from Lykins. Each shot at 25 
targets, and the score was 531 to 498, in favor of 
Harrisburg. A banquet and good fellowship 
meeting followed the match. 

* s+ * 


The Month’s Records, 


E. D. Fulford, at Derry, Pa., Aug. 25-26, lost 23 
in 400. ; 

C. G. Spencer, at Akron, O., Sept. 2-3, lost 14 
in 400. 

E. M. Daniel, at Ocean City, Md., Aug. 19-21; 
lost 49 in 490. 
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B, A. Bartlett. at Randolph. N. Y., Aug. 25- 
26; lost 51 in 320. 

J. J. Erding, at Plainvies, 
lost 11 in 115. 

K. C, Shepardson, at Tiffin, O., Sept. 1-2; lost 
19 in 400. 

J. Rand at Jamestown. N. 


Minn., Aug. 26; 


D., Aug. 26; lost 


2 in 50. 
Neaf Apgar, at Hartford Conn., Aug. 26; 
lost 27 in 200. 


F, C. Riehl, at Decatur, Ill., Sept. 9-10; lost 17 
in 400. 

J. S. Boa, at Decatur, Ill., Sept. 9-10; lost 17 
in 400. 

Lem Willard, Chicago, Sept. 6-7; lost 36 in 400. 

Arthur Gambell, at Cincinnati, O., Sept. 7; 
lest 16 in 150. 

L. Mulford, at Arenzeville, Ill., Sept. 2; lost 
2 in 100. 

E. D. Fulford, at Irwin, Pa., Sept. 1-2; lost 
29 in 350. 

B. D. Nobles, at Rochester. N. Y., Sept. 2-3: 
lost 44 in 400. 

J. S. Boa, at Robinson, IIl., Sept. 2; lost 5 
in 125. 

L. A. Cummings, at Carrollton, Ill., Sept. 1; 
lost 8 in, 165. 

Chas. Douglas, at Lake City, Ind., Sept. 2; 
lost 10 in 175. 

Cc. O. LeCompte at Hopkinsville, Ky., “Sept. 
8-9; lost 10 in 350. 

Fred Muller at Darby, Pa., Sept. 12; broke 50 
straight. 

E. D. Fulford, at Utica, N. Y., Sept. 8; lost 
5 in 115. 

H. Kirkwood, at Dover, .N. H., Sept. 8; lost 
29 in 150. 

H. Stevens at Ossinning, N. Y.,. Sept. 8; lost 
27 in 215. 

Lee Wertz. at Reading. Pa., Sept. 8; lost 7 in 
190. 

J. T. Atkinson, at DuBois, Pa., Sept. 8; lost 
26 in 360. 

C. W. Phellis, at Nashville. Tenn., Sept. 8; 
lost 8 in 110. 

C. W. Phellis, at Northville, Mich., Sept. 4-5; 
lost 9 in 325. 


E. A. Randall, at Auburn, Me., Sept. 7; lost 
13 in 220. 
Harry Watson, at McKeesport, Pa., Sept. 9- 


10; lost 17 in 320. 

E. C. Griffith at Meriden, Conn., Sept. 8; lost 
13 in 175. 

L. I. Wade at Notchigoches, La., Sept. 7; lost 
22 in 400. 

L. Taylor at Zanesville, O., Sept 7; lost 5 in 
140. 

Fred Gilbert at Rockwell City, Ia., Sept. 9-10; 
lost 12 in 200. 

J. T, Atkinson, at Youngstown, O., Sent. 8; 
lost 14 in 175. 

J. Luckie, at Mexico, Mo., Sept. 10; lost 16 
in 290. 

Jno, Jones at Shamoken, Pa., 
18 in 150. 

F. O. Gasp, at Warsaw, IIL, 
in 85. 

J. L. Head. at Lebanon, Ind., Sept. 9; 
in 200. 


Sept. 8; lost 
Sept. 9; lost 10 


lost 8 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


F. C. Riehl, at Litchfield, Tll., Sept. 16-17; lost 
34 in 350. 

J. S. Boa at Litchfield, Ill., Sept. 16-17; lost 
34 in 350. 

F. C. Riehl at Akron, Ill., Sept. 20; lost 8 in 
100. 

W. H. Heer at Lynchburg, Va., 
lost 16 in 420. 

W. H. Heer, at Lookout Mountain, Sept. 17; 
lost 31 in 400. 

E. D. Fulford, at Johnstown, Pa., Sept. 17: 
lost 12 in 150. 

H, H, Stevens, at Williamsport, Pa., 
16-17; lost 17 in 480. 

L. B. Fleming at Ligonier, Pa., Sept. 14-15: 
lost 11 in 350. 

J. A. R. Elliott, at Columbia, Pa., Sept. 7; 
lost 14 in 250. f 

J. M, Hawkins, at Brookland, Pa., Sept. 17-18; 
lost 27 in 330. 

W. Miller, at Taylor, Sept. 7; lost 9 in 185. 

A. P. McDowell, at Shelby, Ia., Sept. 17; 
lost 15 in 150. 

T. E. Hubbek, at Perry. 
lost 29 in 350. 

W. R. Crosby, at Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 22- 
23; lost 12 in 400. 

W. R. Crosby, at Pekin, Ill., Sept. 29-Oct. 1; 
lost 12 in 420. 

F, C. Riehl, at Pekin, Tll., Oct. 1; high gun in 
25-live bird handicap. 

J. A. R. Elliott, at Milton, Pa., Sept. 25-26; 
lost 8 in 270. 

J. M. Hawkins, at Duncannon, Pa., Sept. 25; 
lost 6 in 105. 

J. A. R. Elliott, at Binghampton, N. Y., Sept. 
25: lost 7 in 195 

Cc. W. Phellis, at Otterbien, Ind., Sept. 24; lost 
15 in 150. 

J. A. R. Elliott, at Scranton, Pa., Sept. 23-24; 
lost 24 in 350. 

B. D. Nobles, at Fulton, Ky., Sept. 23; lost 
$1 in 190. 

J. Tanner, at Prescott, Ariz., lost 35 in 600. 

M. Hensler, at Morrisonville, Tll., Sept. 22-23; 
lost 59 in 400. 

A Curry, at Deardstown, IIl., Sept. 21; lost 17 
in 185. 


Sept. 7-9; 


Sept. 


Okla., Sept. 15-16; 


WEWANEE. 





THE HUNTER AT THE TARGET. 


Our valued contributor of “Rifle Reflections,” 
in this number, Mr. D. W. King, Jr., than whom 
there is not a better posted or a more proficient 
rifleman in Western America, hits the nail on 
the head in his remarks this month on rifle 
telescopes for target work and in his ideas of 
offering encouragement through target practice 
to the game hunter—the man who loves to hunt, 
but who seldom shoots at the target. 

With the recurring game restrictions, which 
are the natural outgrowth of the evolution of 
our country, the big game hunter is year by 
year finding his hunting slightly curtailed. It 
would be a great satisfaction if he could find 
that the rifle clubs would throw down the 


bars to him through such inducements as those 
suggested by Mr. King. 

















ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 
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PETERS CARTRIDGES tie wortsreconp 
AT THE SEA GIRT MEETING, 1903 


THEY WON FIRST PLACE IN 


Rifle, Pistol and Revolver. Matches. 


BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN FREE 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 


CINCINNATTI, OHIO. 


Eastern Department: 98 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, [Il. Charles G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 
B. F. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 


BY D. W. KING, J&., PRES’T. COLO. RIFLE ASS'N. 


Rifle shooting, from a target shooter's point 
of view is a very complicated affair when it 
comes to comparing the work of the different 
shooters and the different clubs. A few years 
ago most of the clubs througnout the country 
were practically shooting the same kind of 
rifles under the same conditions and at the same 
targets. A rifleman could then compare his 
scores with others with some degree of satis- 
faction. To-day it is impossible, unless you are 
personally acquainted with the shooter and the 
outfit he uses, to know just how much credit 
one is entitled to for making any score or string 
of scores. One man may be shooting a light 
gun, strictly off-hand, arm away from the body. 
while another uses a heavy gun and patent rest, 
and the third all the attachments including a 
telescope. How is anyone able to competently 
compare their shooting? 

*- *+ * 


To a certain extent the fault is with the 
clubs and associations, as some allow the use 
of anything, others only patent rests, and some 
prohobit the use of even those. Riflemen vary 
too much in their ideas to all shoot the same 
class of gun, and also at the same kind of a 
target. While there are a great many riflemen 
who want everything they can get to improve 
their scores, and see how adept they can be- 
come at a certain target, they should not dis- 
courage the man who shoots a hunting rifle 
only for sport or practice, by comparing their 
scores on the same target, and supposedly under 
the same conditions. I believe the man who 
wants to shoot to attain the highest possible de- 
gree of accuracy should be encouraged and al- 
lowed anything that will help him. If he is en- 
thusiastic enough to purchase the finest shoot- 
ing gun and ammunition that money will buy 
let him also put on sights that will allow him 
to get the best results from the gun. The use 
of telescopes, generally considered a great ad- 
vantage and yet denounced by some as imprac- 
tical, are here to stay, and will bring out some 
of the old-timers to the range again, as with 
their use they can see as well as ever. It was 
probably because they could not that they got 
discouraged and finally gave up shooting. I say 
allow them every aid they can get and keep 
them in the game, but keep them in their class. 

eo @ 


A telescope does not help a man’s holding: 
it simply allows him to see exactly where he is 
holding and does away with so much guessing 
by those having poor eyesight. If a man has a 
rifle that will make a 2-inch group at 200 yards 
from a machine rest, why not allow him sights 
that will enable him to do the same thing as 
nearly as possible off-hand? It would be just 
as unreasonable to restrict a man to the use of 
a rifle that would not make better than a four 
or five inch group at 200 yards, as to allow him 
the use of a fine gun and then compel him to 
use poor sights. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Encourage the game shot and the man who 
only shoots a hunting rifle. There are hundreds 
of them to every one of the other class, and 
clubs and associations should try and get their 
support and attendance on the range. The next 
annual tournament of the Colorado Rifle Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Denver in 1904, will in- 
clude in its programme an interesting event for 
this class of shooters. 

*-e-* 

With the game seasons reduced to their 
present state in the West, the hunters do 
not have the opportunity to get out often for 
game, but most of them are fond of shooting 
and would do considerable of it if properly en- 
couraged. Let the organized clubs make an 
effort to encourage their attendance, and where 
there are no clubs let them organize one, even 
if it is composed entirely of hunting enthusiasts. 
After all they are the more practical of the two 
It is not necessary for clubs to change their 
targets in the least, as they can all shoot at 
the same one, but make the difference in the 
scoring, using the American Standard, a Ger- 
man ring, or Columbia count for those using 
target rifles with target sights, etc.. and the 
Creedmore count for those using sporting rifles, 
and so state it in the publication of scores and 
records of the shooting. 

2 2 

The Boise (Idaho) Rifle Club has been or- 
ganized with a membership of thirty of the best 
rifle shots of that section, and they have some 
that are able to hold their own in most any 
company. They are preparing to get up-to-date 
guns and equipment for target shooting, and are 
going to shoot at all ranges from 200 to 1000 
yards. They are enthusiastic and should have 
one of the best organizations in the West. W. 


C. Wiggins is president of the club. 
*?. * 


At the opening of the new shooting park at 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dr. M. E. Tabor of Riverside 
did the best shooting and helped his reputation 
made at the National Bund shoot held in San 
Francisco in 1901, as a “lucky one’’ by getting 
into the places where there were the best prizes 
—(cash). 


*?.-* 

Cc. W. Rowland, the well-known rifle expert 
of Boulder, Colo., has been suffering for several 
months from rheumatism, and has almost had 
to give up his favorite pastime. 

*?. * 

The Denver Indoor Rifle club and the New 
Haven Indoor Rifle club expect to shoota friend- 
ly telegraph match in the near future. These 
matches help to keep up interest and should be 
encouraged by all clubs. A little diversion from 
the regular programme helps to get the boys 
out. 





TEACH ERS WANTED. 


We need at once a few more Teachers for 
Fall schools. Good positions are being filled 
daily by us. We are receiving more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges 
supplied —. Teachers free of cost. Enclose 
stamp for reply. 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

J. L, GRAHAM, LL. D.. Manager. 
152-154 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn, 
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TOPPERWEIN’S NEW RECORD. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—On the afternoon of 
Sept. 26, Adolph Topperwein of San Antonio, 
Tex., succeeded in breaking his former record 
of 986 out of 1,000 clay targets thrown into the 
air, with a rifle, by making 989 out of the pos- 
sible 1,000, and thereby establishing a new 
world’s record at this kind of shooting. The 
targets used were small clay discs, 2% inches 
diameter, and were thrown into the air by his 
assistant. 

In making this remarkable score Mr. Topper- 
wein used one of the new .22-calibre Winchester 
Automatic rifles, and having but one gun, was 
forced to load the rifle himself after each ten 
shots. 

A most remarkable feature was the fact that 
Topperwein shot the entire thousand shots in 
rapid succession, without cleaning the rifle, still 
the little arm worked most beautifully. 

Topperwein begun shooting at 4 o’clock and 
ran his first 96 straight, when he missed a left 
quartering target, which the wind drifted and 
turned, and then dropped seven more out of his 
first 500. 

The shooting was most difficult, owing to the 
wind, which caused the targets to veer to the 
left and turn, thereby giving the shooter but a 
very small surface to shoot at, not saying any- 
thing of the small particles of clay which would 
blow back in his eyes. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 
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By the time he began his second and last 500 
the wind died out a bit. Topperwein’s work 
was most magnificent, as he missed but three 
out of the last 500. It was here where he made 
his longest run, breaking 369 straight, and fin- 
ishing with a grand total of 989 out of the pos- 
sible 1,000, a most wonderful performance. 

Mr. Thad Bell and Mr. H M. Dyer acted as 
scorers and referee. 


San Antonio, Tex. RIFLE C. 


KANSAS TRAP SCORES. 





The following scores were made at the state 
shoot of the Rossville (Kas.) Gun Club: 


Event No. 
Targets 
SONI, ocd ccuss nctppasnctnoevedeuedsaebee 
Briscoe 
Morton 
Hoover 
A. B. Jamieson 

SE vcceiccendos 
PINE: Sascveesésnpebes 
DEAE. cinveciccke. seqessenssecnswenss 7 
H, W. Jamieson 
J. W. Jamieson 
ED siwdcccwéncasda. sebeoaucseeeuebaeeen 
WOE «vices cies 
Hopkins 
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Big Game Hunting 


isaroyalsport. To successfully match 
man’s mind against brute cunning is 
to forget business cares. You will 
get few shots and each must count. 
A misfire would make your trip a 
failure. Take U. M.C. big game car- 
tridges with you and insure success. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


86-88 First St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, 
Now York City, N. Y. 
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The High Power- Big Caliber Discussion. 


FOR THE LARGE CALIBERS. , 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Having spent several 
years in the mountains and big game fields of 
Colorado prospecting and hunting, I have had 
an opportunity to try many different calibres 
and makes of rifles, and I find the rifle depart- 
ment of Outdoor Life very interesting and often 
amusing. My experience is this: The best gun 
I ever used on big game—deer, bear, etc., was a 
.40-90 Ballard. A deer hit with this bullet in 
most any part of the body, went down to stay: 
and the toughest silver-tip couldn’t stand but 
one or two of those 370-grain slugs. Unfortu- 
nately this gun is off the market. The .32-40 
proved too light, also the .25-35 and .30-30. I 
shot a buck on the point of the hip with a .25-35 
at fifteen steps. The ball apparently went to 
pieces against the hide, tearing a large hole at 
its entrance. What remained of it was against 
the hip joint. A .32 pistol would have broken 
the bone and stopped the deer, which this .25.35 
failed to-do until shot again. It is seldom, in- 
deed, that the .25-35 or .30-30 will put a ball 
entirely through a deer, and on elk and bear 
their penetration is very shallow. 

Last spring I lost a fine cinnamon in Routt 
county, Colorado, after shooting nine times at 
him at close range with a .38-55 black powder. 


He was hit several times and bled freely, but. 


the shocking qualities were too light to stop 
him, I have used a .30-40 single shot with tele- 
scope to good effect on deer and antelope, but 
I am going to have a Savage .38-55 and believe 
in it they have the ideal big game gun. The 
.35 Winchester should be equally as good. 

I would not hunt without a telescope sight. 
Their advantages are many over any other 
sight. With the new big bore smokeless. but 
little game will be cri»nled to get away and 
die, which has been a bad feature with the 
small bores. Any and all calibres are accurate. 

SAM STEPHENS. 


FAVORS THE .30-30. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In my opinion you 
have hit it about right in your answer to Wm. 
A. Thompson's question about guns for moose 
and grizzlies. Personally I use a .30-30 Win- 
chester, with the soft-nose cartridges. I have 
killed with it in the Northwest Territory of Can- 
ada ten moose, a large bear, a wolf and a wol- 
verine, and in the states two elk and eight an- 
telope. I had no trouble with the moose at all, 
killing them all good and clean. It is true they 
were all hit hard, some through the heart, some 
through the lungs, one with a broken back, and 
one with a broken neck. 

I have come to the conclusion that the .30-30 
is the best all-round gun for anything except 
grizzlies, and if I ever tackle them it will be 
with the Winchester .35 special. I like the .30-30 
because both the gun and ammunition are light, 
there is so little recoil and it is so sighted that 
I can shoot a grouse, duck or other small game 
with it at close range, and have something left 
to eat. I use the .30-30 in preference to the lar- 
ger calibres for the same reason that I use a 


12 instead of a 10 gauge shot gun. It does the 
work to my satisfaction,.so why shouldn't I 
have the advantage of weight when every ounce 
counts on a trip such as we made dozens of 
times when we had to carry all our belongings 
over rough trails for twenty-five or thirty miles 
at a stretch. 

You've got the best sportsmen’s magazine in 
the country. May it éver prosper, 


ARTHUR B. WITCHER. 





BREWSTER-BRYANT CONTROVERSY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read Mr. 
Bryant’s article on recoil. in the October num- 
ber of Outdoor Life, and as this is the first 
time that he has attempted to advance any the- 
ory to sustain his contention, I am fully con- 
firmed in my opinion that he has grappled with 
a problem which he is incompetent to handle. 

He gives us the key to his difficulty when he 
asks the question: If the ball presses easily at 
first against the resisting air in the bore of the 
rifle until it has it started from the chamber, 
and then increases its velocity, ‘does it not ap- 
pear reasonable that this would give less recoil 
than if the force of the discharge was concen- 
trated at full speed almost at once against the 
atmosphere, as with black powder?’ To this 
question I answer, No. It is not reasonable, nor 
is it true; for it would be in violation of the 
law of the conservation of energy which I quot- 
ed in my last article. Nature is ever consistent, 
and the total energy of recoil would be the 
same in either case. 

Mr. Bryant seems to think that the solution 
of the problem is a matter of opinion rather 
than one of mathematics. I inferred as much 
from his criticism of my first article, hence, I 
tried to get him to give us the result of his de- 
ductions, from mathematical formulae. In this 
I was unsuccessful, and it was apparent that he 
was not quite sure of his position. His solu- 
tions began and ended in bursts of hilarity, 
which failed to carry conviction as to the cor- 
rectness of his statements. 

I observe, too, that unfortunately he has again 
fallen into the error of attempting to demon- 
strate an alleged fact, by an illustration of 
something else. The conditions of his rock-and- 
dynamite experiment are entirely different from 
those of rifle, powder and bullet. In the one, 
the resisting media is entirely removed from 
one side, while in the other it is not; hence, his 
illustration (?) fails to illustrate his point. 

Mr. Bryant has declared that smokeless pow- 
der has less recoil than black powder, while im- 
parting an equal force to the bullet. I again 
say, Wrong. Brother Bryant, entirely wrong; 
and please give us a mathematical discussion to 
prove the correctness of your statements. 

Referring now to the recoil due to the at- 
mosphere in the bore of the rifle: Simply add it 
to that dread 34.49 foot-pounds which I have 
given you heretofore, and you have a greater 
“joke” than ever, but I don’t see how that is 
going to help out your side of the controversy. I 
deny that you are right on a single point ad- 
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vanced by you in your contentions. 
J. K. BREWSTER, Jr. 





EFFECTS OF RIFLING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There has been a great 
deal said about large and small calibres for big 
game, and I am surprised that so few are able 
to see that the small calibre will do the work. 
It is not the size of the calibre that causes the 
gun to-have shocking power, but the twist or 
rifling. The small calibre has many advant- 
ages over the .40, .45 or .50 calibres. John Henry 
Blake, an Eastern gunsmith, makes a gun of 
6 mm. or .236 calibre, and gives the rifling as one 
turn in 6% inches. The velocity being 2,550 feet 
per second, causes that bullet to turn around 
nearly 5,000 times in a second. You may put 
a grind stone on a shaft and turn it so fast 
it will fly to pieces of its own weight or out- 
ward pressure. That is the effect produced by 
the rifling of that gun. The bullet has a ten- 
dency to spread of its own weight, and upon 
striking an animal will mushroom and lodge. 

You might take a full-mantled bullet and 
shoot through several deer and kill them all if 
they were struck in a vital place, because this 
gun will cause the bullet to cut almost a clean 
hole of the size of the bore. You can readily 
see that if a soft-nosed bullet were used, and 
the bullet lodged in the first one, it would re- 
ceive the full shock given to all the others shot 
with the full-mantled bullet. A .50-calibre of 
but little twist will not make more than a .50- 
calibre hole, and the bullet will pass through 
and can’t have much effect after it has passed 
through, no matter what its weight or velocity 
may be. 

The velocity in a sporting rifle is of the great- 
est advantage. As the trajectory is much flat- 
ter in the guns of high velocity, one can shoot 
much farther without elevating the sights. And 
changing one’s sights is a serious proposition. 
For extreme long range the high-power gun is 
the only arm. 

A .40-calibre round bullet will have practical- 
ly the same air resistance as one an inch long 
of same calibre. If both were fired from a gun 
giving, say, 2,000 feet velocity, the round bullet 
would be traveling much slower at the end of 
one second. It is therefore of very short range. 
while the heavy one doesn’t lose its velocity 
nearly so fast, giving it a great advantage over 
the other. Another advantage for the small 
calibres is that of recoil, for if a very large bul- 
let is used in large calibres the recoil is too 
great, besides the bullet is not so accurate. 

Lagrande, Ore. WM. HAWS, 





FINE RIFLE SHOOTING. 





Very few riflemen who do their shooting in 
the Rocky Mountain region would care to risk 
their reputation as a good shot by publishing 
every shot fired at the range for a number of 
shooting days. It is the common nractice of 
riflemen to shoot a number of practice scores 
until they feel that they are in trim. Then they 
begin to shoot for record, and if weather condi- 
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tions are unfavorable for good scores ,they only 
shoot for practice and no record of their shoot- 
ing is kept. We are publishing the record of 
1,000 shots fired by D. W. King, Jr., president of 
the Colorado Rifle Association, and members of 
the Denver Rifle club, shot at the latter’s range 
on the regular shooting days of the club. Every 
score fired for eleven consecutive shooting days 
are given, there being no unfinished score. 
Three sighting shots were allowed each day. 

Mr. King, in shooting the following scores, 
had all kinds of wind and light to contend with. 
Some days the wind was as high as five points 
and often boxed the compass during the day. If 
he had waited an hour or so at a time until the 
wind had settled a great many low scores would 
have been avoided as he only had from 10:00 a. 
m. until 3 p. m., with a noon rest of an hour, 
to average ten scores a day, with not a minute’s 
rest between scores. 

Mr. King shoots a_ .82-40 rifle with 30-inch 
barrel; weight, 14% lbs.; barrel made by Geo. C. 
Schoyen, 7 grooves, one turn in 16 inches; weight 
of bullet, 200 grains; temper 1 to 30;. powder 
charge, 3 grains of Du Pont No. 1 and 36 grains 
of FG Hazard; Ballard action, double trigger, 
stocked by A. W. Petgrson, with high cheek 
piece concaved to fit face; a Stevens 5-power 
scope with the new Pope mountings. 

Aug. 16—90 87 84 91 86 86 84 94 91 91 90 83—120 

shots, average 88%. 

Aug. 19-77 89 91 86 83 93 89 91—80 shots, aver- 
age 87%. 
Aug. 21—88 84 73 
Aug. 23—88 95 86 
Aug. 24—82 84 8&4 

ave., 90 4-11. 


77 86 88—60 shots, av., 82%. 

87 

95 
Aug. 25—86 88 93 87 

85 

89 


79—50 shots, ave., 87. 
94 96 85 96 91 100—110 shots, 


Aug. 30—88 88 82 84—70 shots, ave. 86 4-7. 

Sept. 6—89 82 86 81 83 87 84 86—110 shots, 
ave. 86. Shot at Colorado Springs. 

Sept. 13—86 79 87 86 95 92 84 92 88 84—100 shots, 
ave 87 3-10. 

Sept. 20—81 92 85 83 87 92 86 87 84 86—100 shots, ave. 
86 2-10. 

Sept. 27—85 85 89 86 81 83 85 89 93 86 85 90—120 shots, 
ave, 86 5-12. 
Average for 1,000 shots, 87.28. 


87 
91 90 90 89—80 shots, ave., 89%. 
89 90 
91 87 


CENTRAL CITY RIFLE CLUB. 


The gold medal contests among members of 
the Central City Rifle Club, were finished as 
far as classes A and B are concerned, with the 
ending of September and the medals for those 
classes go to W. S. Green of class A, and G. M. 
Laird of class B, both of these gentlemen hav- 
ing won the medals three times. The last three 
months’ scores are higher than any of the pre- 
vious ones, and will compare very favorably 
with those of any club in the West, Mr. Green 
having an average of over 92. The contestants 
and their high scores are as follows: 

Class “A.” 


WB GOO: coven rivcasecvessons 92 91 92 93 94—462 
Be, C- AGM cnc cccccsisccsescs 83 85 85 89 91—433 
Class “B.” 
ee. eee en ore: 90 87 82 96 84—439 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


L. E. Nelson, Gray Creek, Colo.—What dis- 
tance is represented by each notch in the eleva- 
tion of sporting rear sights on the Marlin .38-55? 
I cannot find a thing among my various gun 
catalogues that gives this information. 

Answer—Each notch is supposed to represent 
fifty yards. 


C. D. Taylor, Seattle, Wash.—Will you kindly 
inform me through your magazine whether deer 
and elk shed their horns each year, or is it the 
velvet growth they shed? 

Answer—Both elk and deer shed their horns 
each year, late in the winter or early in the 
spring—during February or March—acording to 
location and environment. The new horns grow 
rapidly and are covered with a soft, downy cov- 
ering known as the “velvet,’’ which is rubbed 
off as the horns begin to harden late in the 
summer or early fall. During the growth of the 
herns they are very tender, and blood vessels 
run through them, supplying nourishment for 
their growth. As they ,approach their full 
growth the circulation of blood gradually ceases 
and the horns begin to harden, and when quite 
so the bucks and bulls begin to rub them in 
the bushes and small trees to free them from 
the “‘velvet.’’” In our March, 1903, issue you will 
find photos and full description of an elk shed- 
ding its horns. 





Orrin Siter, Indianapolis, Ind.—Please tell me 
what part of your state would be best suited for 
a trapping location, and also inform me as to 
whether the weather in winter is favorable to 
camping out. I would like to go where the snow 
would not interfere, especially in trapping for 
skunk. 


Answer—We referred Mr. Siter’s letter to Gus 
Macy of Colona, Colo., who replied as follows 
to Mr. Siter: 

“If you prefer trapping for skunk I would 
advise you to locate in the Platte Basin, which 
includes the Cache la Poudre river and the Big 
Thompson, the Little Thompson, the St. Vrain 
creeks, and the South Platte river. You will 
find skunk in abundance there, and you will 
also find that there is not too much snow for 
skunk trapping. The winters are all right for 
cabin camping, but would be rather cold for 
tent. If you prefer trapping for marten, fox. 
lynx, wild cats, lions, carcajou, etc., I would 
advise you to go to the Flat Tops of Routt or 
Rio Blanco counties, (northwest Colorado). 
You will find plenty of snow there, which is 
beneficial in trapping for those animals."’ 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


A Pleasure Book of Grindelwald; by James F. 
Rhodes; $1.50 net; The Macmillan Company, 
publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The son of the well known historian, Mr. 

James Ford Rhodes, makes his entrance into 

literature with an attractive volume upon the 


delights of a popular and beautiful resort in 
Switzerland. Grindelwald is a few miles from 
Interlaken, upon high ground between the 
Great Scheideck and the Little Scheideck, and 
just below the Scheinige Platte. It is as much 
a center for mountain climbers and trampers as 
Interlaken is for tourists of less energy. Every- 
one goes to Grindelwald sooner or later, and 
everything is to be reached from that point, 
which has, in itself, special attractions. The 
book is beautifully illustrated, and cannot help 
but became a favorite with outers and lovers of 
the mountains. For those who ever expect to 
visit the country described it is almost a neces- 
sity. 





American Railways: by Edwin A. Pratt; $1.25 
net; The Macmillan Company, publishers, 66 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Last year the London Times sent its special 
commissioner, Mr, Edwin A, Pratt, to this coun- 
try to make an investigation into the whole sub- 
ject of our railways, their management, their 
charges, the convenience and the service which 
they offer, and the ways in which they differ 
among themselves. The articles were duly 
printed; and the present volume consists of 
these articles, which have been very much aug- 
mented for publication in book form. It de- 
rives special importance from its author's 
knowledge of the whole subject of railways, and 
from the fact that he madera most careful and 
searching investigation into the railroads of the 
United States. 

Highways and Byways in South Wales; by Ar- 
thur C. Bradley: The Macmillan Company, 
publishers, 66 Fifth Ave.. New York. 

This book is by the same author who wrote 
the volume in the same series on The Lake Dis- 
trict, and the illustrations are made from pen 
and ink drawings by Mr. Frederick L. Griggs. 
Some very attractive scenery is described and 
pictured in this book, and some extremely in- 
teresting legends and stories and romances and 
historical incidents are related. Most of its in- 
terest for Americans, however, lies not in its 
references to Lady Hester Stanhope, to Shelly. 
or to Lady Charlotte Guest and the printing of 
the Mabinogion, but in its full account of the 
part of the British Isles least known outside of 
them. Considered as a piece of writing, the 
book is said to be one of the most entertaining 
in its series. 





Haunts of the Hunted; price 10 cents; The Ban- 
gor and Aroostock Railroad Co., Bangor, 
Me., publishers. 


This is in reality a complete guide book to the 
hunting and fishing grounds of the state of 
Maine. It is an elaborate production and al- 
though a good advertisement for the railroad 
company publishing it, its value as a guide book 
is not lessened on this account. It comprises 
184 pages, profusely illustrated. 





How and Where to Sell Manuscripts; price 50 
cents; The United Press Syndicate, publishers, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Besides containing much valuable informa- 




















tion of interest to fictton writers and general 
contributors, this book gives the addresses of 
more than 90 publishers who buy manuscripts. 





An Apache Princess; by Gen. Chas. King; $1.50; 
Hobart Publishing Co.: New. York. 


In this book Gen. King has returned to the 
Southwest, the scene of so many of his literary 
successes. He tells a fascinating story of love 
and intrigue at an Arizona post, with a back- 
ground of Indian fighting just to give additional 
excitement. 

The story concerns Angela, the daughter of 
Capt. Wren, and Lieut. Blakeley, known as the 
“bugologist,’’ from his habit of collecting rare 
specimens of butterflies. Angela, while resting 
at a pool in the desert, meets an Indian girl, 
Natzie, who shows her Lieut. Blakeley asleep. 
In a spirit of mischief Angela steals the lieuten- 
ants’ butterfly net. This leads to complications, 
as Capt. Wren accuses the lieutenant of having 
met his daughter clandestinely and knocks the 
young soldier down when he denies having seen 
Angela. There is an attempted murder at the 
post, and suspicion falls in turn on several per- 
sons, even including the major’s wife. The 
apache campaign warms up, and finally Angela 
is captured by the savages. Owing to the 
good offices of the Apache princess and to the 
heroism of Lieut. Blakeley, she is rescued and 
all ends happily. 


THE NEXT SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


The Tenth Annual Sportsmen's Show will be 
held at Madison Square Garden, opening Friday 
evening, February 19th and closing Saturday 
evening, March 5th. 194. Floor plans for the 
division of space will be issued shortly. As 
heretofore, exhibitors will be given ample time 
for the arrangement and removal of exhibits, 
prior to the opening and subsequent to the 
closing of the show. 

In accordance with the suggestions of many 
of the exhibitors at former shows, it has been 
decided to adhere more closely for the show of 
1944, to the lines that won for its earlier ex- 
hibits, so great a degree of popularity among 
visiting sportsmen and such general satisfaction 
among exhibitors. For the coming show no ex- 
periments will be tried; the best and most popu- 
lar features of the past nine years will alone 
be employed: to these, more space will be given. 
and great effort exerted to make them complete 
in every detail; sports of the woods and the 
water, with gun, rifle and paddle will be at- 
tractively exploited, and every inducement will 
be offered manufacturers of sportsmen’s sup- 
plies—guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, arti- 
cles of camp equipment, boats, launches, ca- 
noes and sailing craft—to make extensive ex- 
hibits of their product and, together with their 
salesmen, to be present at the show to meet old 
customers, and to form the acquaintance of new 
ones. 

So soon as they can be prepared, floor plans 
of the Garden, as arranged for the show of 1904, 
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together with rules governing exhibitors, will 
be forwarded to all prospective exhibitors. 

Meantime, for further information, address, 
Executive Committee, Sportsmen’s Show, 1123 
Broadway, N. Y. 


We are indebted to Mr. Geo. B. Simpkins. 
chief deputy of the Nebraska Game and Fish 
commission, for a report of this body for 1901- 
1902.. The work embraces 118 pages of the most 
interesting matter we have seen in such a 
document, and contains valuable suggestions 
which should form an aid to other similar or- 
ganizations. During the past few years the Ne- 
braska game situation has undergone a re- 
markable change which is proving of decided 
benefit to the game of that state. 


The program of the eighth annual target 
tournament of the New London (la.) Gun Club 
on October 27-28-29 is to hand. Mr. Fred C. 
Whitney of Des Moines, is down for the office 
work of this meet. Six handsome gold watches 
are offered for prizes, and $300 in cash will be 
divided as average money. The officers of the 
tournament are: C, W. Budd, Des Moines, man- 
ager; Fred Whitney. Des Moines, clerk; Dr. C. 
E, Cook, New London, secretary. 
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IMPRESSED WITH THE YELLOWSTONE 


Geo. W. Vallery, general agent in Denver, of 
the Burlington Route, visited the Yellowstone 
National Park this fall, and was greatly im- 
pressed with the importance of the park as a 
tourist and wonder resort. Mr. Vallery was ac- 
companied by General Passenger Agent Fran- 
cis of the same line, and both gentlemen enjoyed 
the trip immensely. Mr. Vallery is a natural 
born sportsman and of course missed nothing 
in the game line while at the great Western 
Wonderland. 

They traveled from Denver via the Burling- 
ton route to Cody, Wyo., from which point they 
staged to Yellowstone Lake. 9% miles, which 
was covered in two days. 

The present plans for the building of new 
hotels there and of the additions to the old ones 
will cost more than $500,000. All of the places are 
fitted up with hot and cold water in the rooms, 
electric lights and steam heat. The service is 
good and the meals are better than the average 
summer boarding places, and the rates within 
the reach of all classes of people. The travel 
into the park was greater this season than in 
any previous year. It was affected some by the 
fact that the railroads were offering induce- 
ments for travel in the country south of the 
park. Next year, with all the hotels completed 
and in running order, there will be a rush for 
the place, and there is no doubt but that it will 
become in the near future the leading summer 
resort in the West. 


NEW PACIFIC COAST MAGAZINES. 


Two new sportsmen’s publications are to hand 
from the two Pacific Coast extremities, Los 
Angeles and Seattle. The first issue of both 
commenced with the September number, and 
each gives promise of wielding a growing infiu- 
ence in its respective locality. The Los Ange- 
les publication is called the “California Sports- 
man,” and is edited by Dr. F. H. Kirby, who for 
a time was a member of Outdoor Life’s travel- 
ing force, and who possesses the necessary hust- 
ling powers to make his publication win out. It 
is an especially clean-looking journal of 32 
pages and cover, and carefully edited, 

The Seattle publication has 64 pages and has 
for its promoters H. E. Oldt, business manager. 
and R. D. Sawyer, managing editor. It is called 
the “Pacific Coast Sportsman.”’ Its purpose is 
to record all Western happening of interest to 
sportsmen. 


A BROAD-GAUGE SPORTSMAN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed please find 
$3.00 from three tired-out, bored “———————” 
readers, in payment for one year’s subscription 
to Outdoor Life, commencing with the October 
issue. 

I was not introduced to Outdoor Life until 
last August, and we have been buying it from 
news stands, but as the books run out here ten 
days after issue, we subscribe to make sure 
of it. 

You have a nice, clean, interesting magazine 
and please do not spoil its progress by making 
fights upon non-advertisers and roasts against 
“game hogs.”’ 


El Paso, Tex. V. G, LEWIS. 


FISH AND GAME AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


We have received a letter from Tarleton H. 
Bean, chief of the Department of Fish and 
Game, World’s Fair, St. Louis, in which he as- 
sures us that the exhibits offered for this de- 
partment cover an extraordinary range of coun- 
tries and represent the highest order of merit. 

This department provides for the display of 
the fish and game resources, the industries 
based thereupon. and, the methods and appli- 
ances employed therein. It has the co-opera- 
tion of the great industrial associations as well 
as firms and individuals identified with fish and 
game interests. 

The department is divided into five groups 
and nineteen classes relating to hunting equip- 
ment, products of huntin~. fishing equipment 
and objects of the fishery, fishery products, and 
fish culture. 


VICTOR COMPANY’S BIG WESTERN 
DEPOT. 


It is not generally known among the lay 
sportsman public that the Victor Sporting Goods 
Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., which concern 
has practically usurped the trade and prestige 
of the Spaldings, has a large distributing depot 
in Denver. For nearly a year such a store has 
been run here under the name of C. B. Whit- 
ney & Co. (C. B, Whitney and J. W. Douglas, 
proprietors), the purpose of which is to supply 
the Western trade in a more direct and prompt 
manner, as well as furnishing a closer means 
of communication which has proven most satis- 
factory. The company occupies extensive apart- 
ments in the McPhee block. 
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people hundreds of miles away and of whom § o 4 
we never heard until receiving their request for < 
our Catalogue. Our catalogue shows the finest 
genuine Diamonds mounted in every conceivable 
and artistic form, at prices considerably lower than the 
home jewelers would ask for spot cash. From our cata- 
logue you select any Diamond that you would like for your- 
self, or which you would like to give a friend or loved one; 
send one-fifth of the price, and very soon thereafter it will be 
handed to you at your home or place of business, as you prefer, 
with all express coenmes fully paid. Now, examine it as critically 
as you like and if it is not the best bargain you ever saw in Dia- 
A monds, and perfectly satisfactory in every way—send it back at our . 
5 ,r: and your money will be refunded instantly. 
H $+ for you can do so and pay the \ 
will want to keep it balance in eight equal monthly 
payments. We charge no interest; require no security and create no 
publicity; everything is confidential, prompt and satisfactory. Some \ 
people prefer not to send money in advance, in which case we send the \V 
Diamond to their Express Office or Bank with al! charges paid, where they 
may call and examine it and make the first payment. Most persons, how- 
ever, prefer to see the Diamond at home and have absolute possession of 
it and the fullest opportunity for examination, before deciding to buy. \W 
Every Diamond sold ts guaranteed in writing, and may be exchanged at full 
price for a larger stone at any time in the future. Je frequently exchange N 
for Diamonds which we sold ten or twenty years ago. You need not hesitate to ac- 
cept any representation which we make, and you may assure yourself on this point \\ 
by asking your local bank about us. They will refer to their Commercial Agency 
records and tell you that our reliability, promptness or responsibility is not questioned 
in the business world. You can make no mistake in gee po a Diamond 
atch from us for we guarantee satisfaction. If you want a watch— 
we sell them on the same easy terms. We are perhaps the largest retailers of high-grade\\ 
Watches in America. Diamonds are advancing rapidly in value and are the best invest- 
ment in sight at present. As a method for saving onal amounts monthly,there is nothing 
equal toa Diamond purchase. You have the security in your possession; you have all the 
pleasure and prestige that comes from wearing a Diamond,and you have a certain annual 
increase of from ten to twenty per cent in value. If you prefer to pay cash, we will give 
you a bill of sale with any Diamond, giving you the option of returning the Diamond at 
any time within one year aud receiving spot cash for full amount paid, less ten per cent, 
the reasunable cost of doing business. For Example: You may wear a Fifty Dollar 
Diamond for a year, then send it back to us and receive $45.00 in cash. You may have 
all the pleasure and prestige of wearing a beautiful Diamond a whole year for $5.00 or 
less than ten cents per week. 


It is none too early to begin to think of Christmas. Better 
send for our Catalogue at once. With it before you, 
you can tell us exactly: what you would like,—do it, 
then leave the rest to us under our written guaran- 
tee and you will be well satisfied. 


Diamonds - Watches = Jewelry 
Dept. M-153 92 to 98 State St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1858 
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The Victor company has had the greatest 
success with its Twentieth Century Striking Bag 
platform, which offers the indoor gymnast the 
best possible exercise during the winter months. 
It sells at $7 and $8 retail (circulars on request). 





J. W. Douglas. 


They carry the fullest line of boxing gloves 
and fencing goods, which latter sport will re- 
ceive a big impetus this year. 

Cc. B. Whitney & Co., are also Western 
agents for Wm. Bartlett & Sons, Reddich, Eng., 
manufacturers of fine fishing tackle, rods, flies, 
ete. 


HANDSOME SET OF ENGRAVINGS. 


What the DuPont company does it always 
does well. Those who use DuPont powder know 
this. We have just received from this company 
a set of twelve exquisite cards, 8x12 inches, on 
which is engraved in superb style pictures of 
the various game birds. As there is no adver- 
tising whatever on the picture portion of the 
cards they are very appropriate for framing, 
and make a very complete collection for this 
purpose, the work resembling original wash 
drawings. The whole set is sent for the sum 
of.24 cents by the E. I. Du Pont Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


HOLLENBECK THREE-BARREL GUNS. 


We have just had the pleasure of examining 
two of the most perfect firearms, designed for 
the sportsman that hunts where large and small 


” game is found, and who wants to be prepared 


for either. They are combination shot and rifle 
guns made by the Hollenbeck Gun Co., of 
Wheeling, W. Va. One of the guns is a 16-bore 
double shot with .25-35 h‘~h-power rifle, weigh- 
ing 6 Ibs., 15 ozs. The other is a 12-bore shot 
with .25-35 rifle, weighing 74 lbs. The guns are 
made of fluid steel barrels, 28 inches long, with 
exceptionally heavy breech, beautifully tapered 
to muzzle with straight rib, finely matted stock 
of English walnut, fine figure, pistol grip, and 
finely engraved. 

The guns show the finest class of workman- 
ship. Every one that has examined the arms 
pronounce the balance perfect. Ellis & Son of 
Denver, have taken the agency for the Hollen- 
beck guns and we fell confident that they will 
have many calls for these weapons. 


ANTI-RUST ROPES AND GUN SIGHT. 


Mr. C. L. Bradley of Clarksville, Tenn., has 
put on the market two very valuable devices 
that should be in big demand by sportsmen. The 
sale on these goods has been very large from the 
start and is increasing daily. 

The Bradley Anti-Rust Ropes and Shot Gun 
Sights are not an experiment, as thousands who 
are using them can testify. Wing shooting is 
made easy and certain by the use of the sight. 
It will improve any one’s shooting. both in the 
field and at trap. 

The Anti-Rust Ropes fill a long-felt want 
among sportsmen, as they dispense with all the 
trouble and worry of keeping fire arms as bright 
and free from rust as when they came from the 
maker. These ropes are easy to put in and 
take out, and never wear out. Guns can be laid 
aside from one season to another with perfect 
safety. It will, we feel certain, pay any of 
our readers who are interested to write Mr. 
Bradley for circulars. 


The Baker Gun & Forging Co., of Batavia, 
N. Y., is the only gun manufacturing concern 
we know of that issues a regular hunting peri- 
odical. It is called the ‘“‘Baker Gun Quarterly,” 
16 pages, and is sent regularly to all sportsmen 
free on request. 





GROWING IN POPULARITY. 





The More People Know Newbro’s Herpicide 
the Better They Like It. 


The more it becomes known the better it is 


liked. One bottle sells two, and those two sell 
four. Newbros’ Herpicide is what we are talk- 
ing about. It cleans the scalp of all dandruff, 


and destroying the cause, a little germ or para- 
site, prevents the return of dandruff. As a hair 
dressing it is delightful. It ought to be found 
on every toilet table. It stops falling hair, and 
prevents baldness. It should be used occasion- 
ally, as a preventative to protect the scaln from 
a new invasion of the dandruff microbe. Sold 
by leading druggists. Send 10c in stamps for 
sample to The Herpicide Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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POWER OF THE MANNLICHER. 


The following letter was received by one of 
our New York advertisers, Mr. A. H. Funke. 
We take pleasure in publishing it for the in- 
formation of our readers: 

San Francisco, Cal., Sept., 6th, 1903. 
Mr, A. H, Funke, 325 B’way, New York City, 

Dear Sir:—I have just returned from a hunt- 
ing trip in the northern part of this state where 
I had an opportunity to test the qualities of the 
Mannlicher rifle I purchased of you. The test 
has been eminently satisfactory to me, and I 
never have used a gun that was so powerful, 
destructive and accurate. I shot a deer, stand- 
ing front view, through the leg close to the 
shoulder, entirely severing that member, the 
bullet continuing along the side, cutting the skin 
and one rib, but not entering the inside. The 
deer fell and was dead when we reached it. 
We found upon opening that the heart and liver 
was clotted with blood, and that death was 
caused by the shock, as the. bullet did not touch 
a vital spot. 

The rifie has created considerable comment 
among sportsmen in Shasta and Siskiyou coun- 
ties, where I have been, and you no doubt have 
had a letter from Mr. H. Cooley, of the Mc- 
Cloud Lumber Co., in reference to purchasing a 
Mannlicher rifle. If you sell him a rifle it 
would be a good ‘‘ad’’ for the sale of others. I 
shall take pleasure in recommending such a 
meritorious gun to all sportsmen. 

Yours truly, 
E. O. CHRISTY. 


The C, F. Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co., of 
Kansas City, have just issued their big annual 
catalogue, which is the largest publication of 
the kind ever issued by a Western sporting 
goods house. It is sent free to anyone on re- 
quest, e 

The Dunham Fulton Gun Co., of Oshkosh, 
Wis., have issued a 68-page catalogue of their 
guns, rifles, ammunition and hunter’s supplies. 
It is sent free to anyone on request. 

The Rawlings Sporting Goods Co.’s new fall 
and winter “Sports’’ catalogue is to hand. It 
comprises 108 pages of carefully prepared mat- 
ter relating to hunting, shooting, fishing and 
kindred accessories, and should be on the desk 
of every Western dealer in these goods. 





ONE WAY RATES VIA U. P. R’Y, 


Sept. 15 to Nov. 30, inclusive, 1900. 

One way second class Colonist tickets are on 
Sale via Union Pacific to: 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, and many other 
California points, $25.00. 

Southern Pacific main and branch line points, 
Portland to Ashland, inc., via Portland, $25.00. 

Portland, Oregon, and Tacoma and Seattle, 
Washington, via Portland, $25.00. 

Butte, Anaconda, and Helena, Montana, $20.00. 


‘ HERPICIDE 


The Latest 
Scientific 
Discovery 


is based on the principle, 
“Destroy the cause, you 
remove the effect.’’ 
Herpicide kills the 
rms that cause dan- 
uff by digging up the 
scalp as they burrow 


their pestiferous way to 
the hair root, where they 
finally destroy the hair. 
Without dandruff your 
hair will grow luxuri- 
antly. 


Newbro’s 
Herpicide 


stops dandruff and fall- 
ing hair, and starts hair 
wing within 10 days, 
e bottle will convince 
you of 


Por Sale at all First-Class 
Drug Stores. 87 











Spokane, Washington, including intermediate 
O. R. & N. branch lines, $22.50. 

All points on Great Northern Ry., Spokane to 
Wenatchee, inclusive, via Huntington and Spo- 
kane, $22.50. 

All points on Great Northern Ry., west of 
Wenatchee to Tacoma and points north thereof 
including Vancouver and Victoria, via Hunting- 
ton and Spokane, local over Wenatchee not to 
exceed $25.00. 

And to many points in Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
and Oregon, at correspondingly reduced rates. 

Liberal stopovers in California and at and 
west of Pocatello. 

Be sure your tickets read via Union Pacific. 

For full information call on local agent or ad- 
dress E, R. Griffin. General Agent, 941 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver. 








Secretary A. S. Jones, of the National Rifle 
Association, announces that Dr. W. C. Hudson 
won the Laflin & Rand aggregate, a special 
prize, which goes to the competitor making the 
highest aggregate total of their best scores in 
each of the following matches: All Comers, 
Hayes, Gen, E. P. Meany, and Trophy match, of 
the New Jersey State Rifle Association; and 
members match of the National Rifle associa- 
tion. Dr. Hudson made the total of 263 out of a 
possible 270 in these matches, 
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SUCCESS OF THE .3040 GOVERNMENT 


The new .30-40 Government cartridge manu- 
factured by The Peters Cartridge Co., was test- 
ed with much satisfaction at the Sea Girt meet- 
ing. This cartridge is charged with what is 
known as the Hudson-Hays bullet, constructed 
on the suggestions offered by the expert rifie- 
men at Sea Girt. Captain P. W. Whittemore, 
during the meeting scored 16 out of 18 bulls- 
eyes at 600 yards with this ammunition. It was 
used in a number of the contests. It won first 
place in the General E. P. Meany match, the 
Consolation match, and tied for first place in 
the New Jersey State Trophy match. 

The smokeless revolver ammunition also was 
successful, Thomas Anderton won the Military 
Record match, with the .38 S. & W. Peters 
smokeless cartridge. He also won the Pistol 
Championship match with Peters .22 long rifle 
eartridges. Both of the Schuetzen matches were 
won with King’s semi-smokeless powder. 


LEFEVER AVERAGES. 


The following high averages were made by 
the Lefevre gun during the months of August 
and September 

August 30th, silver cup, contested for between 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and Battle Creek Gun Clubs. 

Medal emblematic of championship of Central 
Michigan. 

High amateur average at the Michigan state 
shoot, held August 18th, 19th and 20th. 

High amateur average at the Nathitoches, 
La., shoot, held September llth and 12th, break- 
ing 99 out of 100, making three consecutive runs 
of fifty straight. 

High average at Davenport, Iowa, August 
4th, 5th and 6th; 539 out of 570, or 94% per cent. 

Tied for high average at the Litchfield Gun 
club tournament, Litchfield, Ills.. September 16 
and 17. 

High average at Decatur, IIll., Sept. 10, mak- 
ing, 95, 75 and 100 per cent. 


The more we see of Teharian Soap, the more 
we are in love with it. Mrs. Burpee, of Phila- 
delphia, says, “that it speaks well for the soap 
when after washing a cat fourteen years of age 
he shines so that he is proud of himself.” We 
lately tried it on a little stray kitten and think 


we surely got fifty fleas in about four minutes. ~ 


The beauty of this soap is that it is harmless. 
It is an excellent thing for dogs. Not only 
cures vermin but is sure for most kinds of skin 
trouble. For lice it is especially to be recom- 
mended as it kills the nits. It sells for only 25 
cents a cake, five for a dollar, and can be had 
of C. F. McGuire, Western agent, 725 22d ave., 
Denver. 

One of the neatest advertising wrinkles which 
we have seen in a long time is the new puzzle 
card issued by the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. The puzzle is of heavy 


cardboard, about 7 inches square, and on the 
face appears the puzzle, while on the reverse 
side is found rules for guessing same. It is 
sent to anyone for two two-cent stamps to nay 
postage, but as an evening parlor amusement it 
is worth 25 cents. 


Hemm & Woodward of Sidney, O., have an 
article that for years has been in demand by 
sportsmen. It is their wick plugs, which can be 
fitted to either rifle or shot gun and are the best 
rust and pit preventative that our attention has 
been called to. They have recently made a re- 
duction in the prices of these plugs, selling them 
now as follows, postpaid: Shotgun, per pair, $1; 
rifle, per plug, 30 cents. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. has just issued a 
particularly unique and attractive illustrated 
show card, showing the accuracy of its .32 cali- 
ber metallic cartridge. The design shows a large 
letter “P,”’ into which is introduced a Schuet- 
zen rifleman aiming; inside the letter are fac- 
similes of the winning targets made by L. P. 
Ittel, winner of the Indoor Rifle Championship 
match of 190. 


Many compliments have been paid to the new 
Winchester .405 calibre cartridge to which this 
company has adapted its model 1895 box maga- 
zine rifle. The weight of the bullet is 300 ers., 
muzzle energy 3,235 foot pounds; muzzle velocity 
2.204 foot seconds; trajectory at 100 yards., 10 
inches; at 200 yards, 4.86 inches, and at 300 yards, 
12.82 inches. 


One of the Racine Wall Exercises, made by 
the Racine Steel Spring Exerciser Co., Racine 
Wis., makes one of the best chest and bust de- 
velopers for ladies and gentlemen. Any of our 
readers contemplating the purchase of such a 
device for indoor exercise during the coming 
winter months should write this company for 
descriptive circulars. | 


In this issue there appears on the kennel 
page the advertisement of the Denver Pet Stock 
Co., No, 121 Fifteenth street, Denver, a concern 
that makes a specialty of handling and selling 
dogs, birds, gold fish and everything in the pet 
stock line. Our readers will find this company 
thoroughly reliable in its dealings and courteous 
in its treatment of patrons. 








TEACHERS’ INTERSTATE EXAMINA- 
TION COURSE. 


Teachers wishing to prepare for examinations 
should write, at ance, to Prof. J. L. Graham. 
LL. D., 152-154 Randolph Building, Memphis. 
Tenn., for particulars concerning his_ special 
Teachers’ Examination Course. 

This course is taught by mail, and prepares 
Teachers for examination in every State in the 
Union. Leading educators pronounce it the 
best course ever offered to the Teaching profes- 
sion, and all Teachers wishing to advance in 
their profession should immediately avail 
themselves of it. Enclose stamp for reply. 
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At a tournament held in the South End Gun " 
Club grounds of Reading, Pa., Mr. Lee Wertz The Joke is on You! 
broke 183 out of 190 targets, with a staright run 
of 86, shooting 26 grains of “Infallible’ powder. 
Mr. Wertz is an amateur, and this certainly is a 
remarkable run. 


Florence, Colo., can justly lay claim to being 
composed of some of the most royal and enthu- 
siastic sportsmen in the West. The thanks of 
this magazine are due for the hospitality ex- 
tended one of our representatives on a recent 
trip. 


At a tournament held in Ossining, N. Y.. first, 
second and third high averages were won by H. 
H. Stevens, C, G, Blandford and A. Betti, all 
using “Infallible’’ powder. 





At the Main State Tournament in the State We are two love-sick donkeys, 
Team Race, Mr. E. A. Randall won first high Pray do not cry “Absurd! 


average, using “Infallible’’ smokeless powder. aos, it yon een Gan a Sees 
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The above beautiful card [burros in three colors) with genuine mirror 
The Coming Yeun at bottom, mounted on heavy card-board, 5x7 in., and two others 
e equally humerous, all three furnished with hangers, mailed by us ox 
receipt of $1.00. Your friends will laugh when they look in the glass. 
BRISCOE MBG, CoO., 
434 17th St., DENVER, COLO. 














“‘INFALLIBLE”’ 


At Williamsport, Pa., 
September 17, 18, and 19, 
Mr. H. H. Stevens broke 
463 out of 480 targets. 

Of course!! Mr. Stevens shot 


““INFALLIBLE’’ 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 
New York, Chicago, Denver, San _ Francisco.. 
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Avoid that Tired Feeling—Wear a 


Bunker Hill 


WHY? 


it Fits. No Buckles to Irritate. 
Does Not Chafe. Seamless Sack. 
Can be Kept Clean. Is Adjustable. 
Sliding Loop Adjustment. Is Durable. 
— ASK YOUR DRUGGIST. 
Write for FREE booklet on Or will be sent postpaid on receipt of prices named 
Trusses, Braces, Elastic Hosiery, as follows: 
277A Linen, 50c. 277B Silk, 75c. 
pa San, 7} 277C F'cyS*k,$i. 277D D’bIS’k P*ch $1.50 
277E French Silk, $2. 


Satisfaction guaranteed absolutely or money re- 
funded. Bunker Hill booklet sent free. Address 


The Ohio Truss Co.,31 E.9th St., Cin’ti, O. 


TO HOME LOVERS EVERYWHERE 


May we buildor buy you a home, or lift your 


MORTGAGE? 


We mature contracts for spot cash anywhere in the United States or Canada. We invite 
your careful inspection of our plans and methods. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ COMPANY 


212-214 Coronado Building DENVER, COLORADO 


























We desire to call the attention of 


Book Lovers 


to our large new stock of 


Standard and Holiday Publications. 


In this department may be found every worthy book, including 
many of especial interest to the SPORTSIAN. Estimates on 
special orders and other information furnished promptly upon 

- application. 

Our mail order department will serve you faithfully. Send ad- 

dress for our new fall and winter Catalogue. 
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DENVER, 
COLORADO 
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A freshly fallen snow was the signal for 
the hunters to gather in early one morning, 
and by half-past eight we had started on 
the hunt. In the pasture, not more than a 
mile distant, the tracks of two wolves were 
discovered. Selecting one, we followed it 
but a short distance until it entered a belt 
of timber comprising about twenty acres 
in the horseshoe bend of the creek. As the 
stream was not frozen it was not probable 
that the wolf would attempt to cross the 
deep water, so I dashed the distance of sixty 
rods to the far bend just in time to prevent 
his slipping out and crossing a riffle un- 
observed. A tall, thick hedge fence stretched 
from bank to bank. Remaining outside this 
I sent the boys in to drive him out. “Kill” 
and “Rustler,” two trained dogs, remained 
by the side of my horse; but “Bob” and 
“Mack,” two untrained ones, just added to 
the pack, strayed off into the timber after 
rabbits. Presently the wolf came sneaking 
in my direction, looking first over one 
shoulder, then the other; but, with all his 











sas a : 
By WAY Me CQLM 





caution, he failed to observe the dogs and 
me, so came through the hedge within about 
twenty yards of me. A few exciting yells 
told to the other hunters that the chase was 
on, and brought “Bob” and “Mack” at their 
utmost speed. But, as the race covered only 
about one hundred yards, they did not get 
in until the wolf was down. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they were new in the work, 
they eagerly went into the kill. 

We then returned and took the track of 
the other wolf. It led toa riffle. We crossed 
the creek and followed the track for a few 
miles, when it entered a small canon. Act- 
ing on the supposition that the wolf was 
hiding there, I galloped to the head of it 
and the boys followed it through. Soon the 
wolf came ‘loping toward me, but a stone 
wall was between, so the dogs could not see 
him. Noticing me, he turned his course to 
the other side of the brake. With the dogs 
I dashed round through a gate to the place 
where he would probably emerge, and 


slowed up my horse; but “Mack” kept on. 
(3) 
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Return from a Successful Morning’s Hunt. 


In an instant the wolf came out. Hearing 
my yell, “Mack” turned and, seeing the wolf, 
headed toward him; he stopped and braced 
himself for a spring, which the active wolf 
eluded. He ran only a few rods, however, 
until “Mack” overtook and pulled him 
down. In an instant the other dogs were 





By G. E. McColm, 


there, and the kill was short, as usual. Sat- 
isfied, both with the work of the two dogs 
just added to the pack and the killing of 
two wolves, we hunted no more that day. 
One morning I went out to the pasture 
to look after the stock. As usual, the dogs 
went with me to the open field, then pro- 








Mack Resting—Bingo Standing Near. 


By G. E. McColm. 
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Taking Down the Fence. 


ceeded alone to hunt it over. In an adjoin- 
ing field Joe was out with his feed wagon. 
Hearing the noise of a fight in progress in 
a ravine, he ran his team to the scene. 
“Bingo” and “Bob” were working bravely 
on the wolf. “Bingo” would grab a ham, 
give him a whirl and pass on; then, while 
the wolf was endeavoring to retaliate on 

















Down, 
Pass Over. 


Wires ready to 


By G. E. McColm. 


By G. E. McColm. 
“Bingo,” “Bob” would grab the other ham 
and do likewise. In this manner a regular 
cross-fight was continuing, splashing the 
water of the ravine to a surprising height. 
Joe rushed up, pitchfork in hand, with 
cries of encouragement. But the dogs, 
when engaged in fighting a wolf, had never 
before seen a man approach with anything 
in the nature cf a weapon; so, believing Joe 
to be coming with his long club to drive 
them away, they left the already badly in- 
jured wolf and started for home. But Joe’s 
calls reassuring “Bob,” he returned and fin- 
ished the work. 

Some years ago an entirely different 
pack went with the feed wagon out to the 
pasture one morning. Sighting a wolf, they 
started in pursuit and followed it into the 
timber; but soon all but “Blucher” were 
baffied and returned. As “Blucher” was 
still absent, we followed on the track, and, 
although too late to witness a rare exhibi- 
tion of courage and strength, we found the 
record of his noble work. His superior 
nosing qualities had enabled him to follow 
the wolf, and coming up with it alone he 
had taken his usual breast hold; but the 
usual throater being absent, he was forced 
to relinquish his hold. After a few more 
springs he again seized the wolf, this time 
just back of his shoulders, as was proven 
by the backbone being completely severed. 

“Blucher” was of large size and pos- 
sessed all the qualities that go to make up 
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Two Packs of Greyhounds in at a Wolf-kill 


a good wolf dog. He was widely known 
among sportsmen in this part of the coun- 
try (Kansas), and was considered the best 
wolf dog around here; in fact, I think it is 
conceded that he has never been equalled. 
For many years he was the leader of a 
pack of three. So eager were they to hunt 
that they would frequently go out alone and 


kill a wolf. Fearing they would either do 





*““Bob”’ By G. E. McColm 


By G. E. McColm 


come to harm, I resorted to the 
plan of keeping them confined the greater 
portion of the time. Quite late one after- 
noon they were turned loose, and although 
they started off as if for a hunt, I remarked 
that they go far, for darkness 
would soon bring them home. A little later 
a neighbor, about two miles away, heard a 
disturbance among his cattle, and hurrying 
down to the yards saw my pack of grey- 
hounds among his calves. Believing that 
the dogs had a calf down and were killing 
it, he rushed in, carrying a club and scream- 
ing. This, of frightened the pack 
away; but, to his surprise and regret, a 
wolf jumped up and ran in the other direc- 
tion. After considerable effort he 
ceeded in calling the dogs back, and on they 


harm or 


would not 


course, 


suc- 


went after it. 

It is not unsual for a wolf, when closely 
pressed, to seek the farm yards for protec- 
remember one that all the dogs 
in the race, 
We were 
but, 


tion. I 
sighted and got a good start 
which was soon hidden by a hill. 
delayed by two barbed-wire fences; 
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confident of a kill, we ran our horses to the 
top of the hill, only to be disappointed by 
seeing the dogs returning. Then one of 
the boys noticed a woman at a house about 
eighty rods distant making motions to 
attract our attention. Some thought she was 
ordering us off the place, but I told the boys 
she was trying to inform us that the wolf 
was there. So we rode down and found it 
crouched in a box in the yard with the 
cattle. Joe said: “Hold my hors« and I will 
go in and throw him out.” But about this 
time one of the old dogs got over the fence, 
and although his nose received some severe 
cuts, he brought the wolf out. 

Another time we had been tracking one 
all day, catching an occasional glimpse of 
him on some high place, where he had 
stopped to rest, but ever on the lookout for 
the approach of danger. Finally, the tired 
creature changed his tactics and endeay- 
ored to hide in some dense growth; thus 
we came close enough for the start of a 
fair race. Excitement was high, but so were 
the snowdrifts; so I fell in line just behind 





“Diamond.” By G. E. McColm. 
Frank. Finally, his horse became completely 
exhausted. Then I took the lead. As we 
approached a farm house the wolf, closely 
pressed, headed straight for the open 
kitchen door. A woman closed it just in 
time to prevent his seeking shelter in the 
house. He then dashed across the porch 
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The Finish of the Wolf Kill at the feet of the Old-time 
Wood-chopper. One dog has already pronounced 


the Wolf Dead and turned away. 


By G. E. McColm 
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and around the house to the barn, where he 
was killed. 

Once we had ridden hard all day with- 
out even catching a glimpse of a wolf. And 
the thermometer had at no time risen above 


dogs took the scent and ran through the 
short belt of timber. We dashed around to 
the farther end. There all but “Mack” came 
out and gave up, and it seemed we had lost 


the wolf. Suddenly we were aroused by an 


the zero mark. As we were nearing home exciting yell from the place where he had 
one of the boys exclaimed: “There goes your’ entered the timber. Dogs and men rushed 
wolf, heading for that timber!” A stone wall to the scene. “Mack” had already stopped 
hid him from the dogs. We quickly dashed the wolf, and at the feet of the old time 
to a gate, but not in time to get the dogs wood chopper, greatly to his astonishment 
sighted, for he had reached the timber. The and joy, the kill occurred. 








. 


A Happy Contingent. Photo by A. B. Richmond 


The above picture was taken by one of the most enthusiastic members of the Consolidated 
Sportsmen's Association of Michigan, and shows members of the Chicago Fly Casting Club 
and the C. 8S. A. in camp on Pine River, Mich. These are all typical gentlemen, enthusiastic 
sportsmen, and a jolly lot of good fellows. Messrs. Chas. Antoine, I, H. Bellows, H. G. Has- 
eall, A. C. Smith. Dr. Brown. Wm. Church, Fred N, Peet and Mr. Letterman, all from Chi- 
cago, visited Grand Rapids, the home of the C. 8. A., July 10, 1903, as guests of this association 
for their annual contest at fly and bait casting, and as usual carried off most of the honors. 
At theconclusion of the tournament the party accompanied by John Waddell, President of the 
association, Hon. W. R. Shelby, Col. E. C. Fox and A. B. Richmond, took the G., R. and I. 
train for Tustin, at which piace conveyances were obtained, and the entire party, camp equip- 
age and all were soon landed on the banks of the Pine river, one of the finest trout streams of 
the many that abound in Michigan. Four days of unalloyed pleasure, plenty of sport, the 
usual number of laughable incidents, and with many regrets the party broke camp, each to 
pick up the thread and routine of every day life, and with the avowed determination to again 
meet with the same congenial spirits at some future time. 

















STORY - TELLING. 


By CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 


HERE are two essentials 
necessary to make a story 
interesting. First, a good 
talker to tell it; and, sec- 


ond, another almost equal 
necessity, a good listener to 
hear it, without considering 
the man who goes to sleep 
ay as soon as one gets fairly 
Lio started. We have two kinds 
he | || ae of good listeners, and both 
r | \}}}| will appreciate a story, but 
| \\\ perhaps not the same story. 
ee One class of listeners will 

be much interested in a hunting, fishing or 
story of the chase, and the more blood, hair, 
fur or fish scales you scatter through the 
atmosphere the better they are pleased. You 
can catch fish with them with a piece of 
bacon rind on a-bent pin, and the larger 
the fish the more interest they manifest. 
You can chase and “tree” cougar with a fice 
and kill it with a rock; you can charge a 
grizzly bear and beat its brains out with a 
club; you can shoot deer with a pocket pistol 
or lasso and butcher them with a pocket 
knife, and they are interested and delighted. 

There is another class of listeners. Those 
who have whipped the stream below the 
dam; those who have stood behind the gun 
when Bruin got the lead, who ate bear meat 
and had the skin tanned; those who bled the 
deer and lugged it to camp after they had 
stillhunted it or followed its trail success- 
fully, or those who have kept with their 
dogs wherever they led until they faced the 
cougar to take to a tree, then done their 
part and brought in the hide. This class of 
men enjoy a good story of hunting, fishing 
or of the chase, but they know something 
of the subject-matter themselves and every- 
thing and all things told in the lines men- 
tioned is not always accepted at par. 

I am not much of a story teller, but I 
am a fairly good listener, if I am allowed 
to sit down, and it was my fortune a few 
weeks ago to meet an acquaintance of mine 
who has been living some distance out West 





for several months. He has for years kept 
some hounds, and I had some acquaintance 
with the old dogs and knew them as being 
persistent in their efforts to capture the 
fleet, mule-eared jackrabbit, and cause the 
evasive coyote to change his range. Still, 
they had had plenty of time to reform, and 
I knew that as the owner was always con- 
sidered a very glib tongue-wielder while 
telling of the work his hounds were capable 
of doing, I would get the information straight 
from headquarters; so we sat down in com- 
fortable positions and he began to talk of 
the country and the dogs. 

“Cap, I wish you had been with me,” he 
remarked. “I had some sport that I know 
you would have enjoyed.” He then went 
on relating to me the incidents of a hunt- 
ing trip on the Pecos river. He was out 
for panther and his dogs were in fine fettle. 
He had chased and killed several, each suc- 
ceeding one being larger than the last, 
when he was visited by a ranchman who 
supplicated him to go to his ranch and cap- 
ture one that was and had been for some 
time committing depredations on his stock. 
He complied with the request and moved his 
camp near to the ranch house. During the 
first night he was awakened by the ranch- 
man’s son, and he plainly heard the to him 
familiar cry of the panther. He rolled over 
and went to sleep again, after assuring the 
youth that the hide would be duly stretched 
on the morrow. After an early breakfast 
the dogs took the trail and followed it with 
a persistency known only to the best speci- 
mens of the hound kind. He saw the pan- 
ther as it was bounding away ahead of the 
dogs, and his estimate of the weight of the 
animal would make the largest one killed 
by Theodore Roosevelt, when he enjoyed 
his memorable hunt with John Goff et al. in 
Colorado, appear as a kitten. He followed 
with determination and a gun. He finally 
heard his dogs at bay on the side of a steep 
bluff, and when he came near and looked 
over the rocks he was much enthused, but 
stopped long enough to say, “Oh! for a 
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kodak,” for he beheld the quarry not over 
thirty feet away standing on a rocky bench. 
His eyes were flashing defiance as he stood 
contemplating the barking mob, and was 
holding his tail aloft wavering it back and 
forth, while the long tuft of hair at the end 
was standing out in all directions, giving it 
the appearance of a mop. I raised my hano 
as if to command silence and said: ‘Hold! 
enough. ‘Tis too windy. Tell the tale of 
success and valor to the willing listener and 
inexperienced youth of the land, but before 
you confide in an old timer read up on 
panther lore or study a stuffed specimen in 
a museum; but spare the long hair on the 
tail for the humble bovine, the docile jersey, 
for beyond a doubt your knowledge of felis 
concolor has not been gleaned from experi- 
ence in the chase, but from stories told by 
those suffering from shortness of labia or 
who were hairlipped. At all events, their 
mouths leaked untruths.” 

He listened attentively and asked: “Don’t 
they have long hair on the tail?” I answered, 
“Nay, Anthony.” He thanked me for the 
information and went his way to tell it to 
others, leaving the long hair off. 

Now, we all know that the same scene, 
viewed from different angles makes a dif- 
ferent impression on the mind, and the sec- 
ond class of listeners of which I speak will 
make due allowance. They do not expect 
a story teller or story writer to keep at all 
times between the bluff banks of the rivulet 
of truth and wade through its waters at 
every step. But they do require that your 
tote road shail run parallel with and not too 
far from it; so that you can occasionally 
step down and dip up a little of the element 
to refresh the outfit. They don’t want just 
straight matters of fact, because if a story 
writer gives only such, he won’t wear out 
much type. In such matters the early picked 
berries of truthful happenings may be a 
little sour and insipid and the: wirter is al- 
lowed to sweeten them with the sugar of 
reason and pour over them the cream of 
language, and they are not so choice, either, 
in their demands as to how matters shall 
be expressed. They will even allow one to 
use mild slang phrases, abbreviations, or 
respectfully worded bobtail expressions that 
convey the idea, though they may not be 
either Websterian or strictly grammatical. 
But they will insist on some truth and plenty 
of reason, and you can garnish it to suit 
your disposition, so that you do not flavor it 


too highly. These people know about what 
you are and about what could be expected 
under different conditions. 

These extraordinary catches and kills, 
these heavy weights and long shots are 
noted, but not always believed. The dispo- 
sition to exaggerate when speaking of every- 
thing appertaining to sport is quite universal 
and is expected. A man whose word would 
be taken without question in a business 
transaction can’t help but add a few ounces 
to the weight of the fish he caught, a few 
pounds to the buck he shot, and a few yards 
to the distance he fired at him. I read in 
Outdoor Life a statement made by a man 
who calls himself “Montezuma”; he seems 
to be well versed in holy writ. He says that 
ali men are liars, and referred to such emi- 
nent authority as one of the apostles to 
prove his assertion. However, he gave no 
data from the other eleven, consequently he 
may be referring to a minority report. He 
claims to be a fairly good single-handed liar 
himself. Now, I can make no such acknowl- 
edgments. It would please my wife too much. 
She has her personal opinion on the sub- 
ject, but qualifies the statement and asserts 
that all men who keep and run hounds are 
liars. When in conversation with that fine 
old Southern gentleman, Col. Trigg of Ken- 
tucky, I mentioned her decision. He re- 
marked, with emphasis: “Your wife is right, 
sir.’ I keep hounds, and although I have 
had the smallpox, still I am not an immune, 
and being in a penitent mood, I plead guilty 
of sometimes telling about old “Trailer” and 
“Bonnie” running mighty fast for fox 
hounds. But they are my favorites, and 
they just touch the high places, and if I 
don’t give them the full credit for speed I 
can’t expect any one else to, unless I take 
some chap along that never owned a hound 
and feels in duty bound to assert the limit 
because of favors granted on the trip. 

I have been with parties on hunts who saw 
the necessity of rehearsing before they got 
home what happened and how it happened, 
and perhaps some very ordinary occurrence 
was magnified to show up very lurid. I 
always counsel moderation and keeping 
upon reasonable grounds, for I know that 
the listening public will stand to be “stuffed” 
in such matters just a reasonable percent- 
age; so, in case a person does not want to 
be considered by the people capable of judg- 
ing a liar beyond the reach of the clergy, he 
must restrain both tongue and pen. 
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The f Lu Goodrich of San Antonio, Tex., after a memorable hunt for bob cats in which Mr. Goodrich fig 
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Several years ago, while hunting ducks 
over two dozen wooden decoys, I discovered 
that the vistors, after scrutinizing my flock, 
would decline to alight, but drop down in a 
little pond a few hundred yards away that 
had been previously occupied by a pair of 
spoon-bills. I reasoned from this that a very 
small flock of live decoys was of much more 
value than a large fleck of wooden ones. At 
this time my shooting was confined to shal- 
low ponds- where ducks crippled could be 
easily captured, and that season I succeeded 
in capturing two pairs of mallards, slightly 
winged. The following spring, out of a lay- 
ing_of twenty-six eggs eleven chicks were 
hatched, of which I was very proud. But 
my thagrin and sorrow came at the end of 
ten days, when I found that all had died, 
the cause of which I failed to understand, 
but became familiar with later. 

The following fall I learned their true 
value. The ducks driven south in advance 
of a storm, when in sight of my decoys, 
would suspend their usual rules and swoop 
down among them without making their ac- 
customed circles. Spring came and my 
ducks laid, set and hatched, and I was again 
the happy possessor of eighteen ducklings, 
and all did well until the eighth day, when 
they became droopy, their eyes became sore 
and encrusted, so that tney had to be pulled 
apart in the mornings, the down on their 
bodies stood erect and its luster had de- 
parted. At this time I began to investigate. 
I examined for vermin and found none. The 
water in their tank was changed daily, the 
whole sanitary arrangement was complete, 
but no improvement came. My next thought 
was their diet, which should have been con- 
sidered previously. These birds are wild and 
do not get the food of the domestic fowl, for 
in their wild state they do not get corn meal 
dough and table scraps, but instead, bugs, 





worms, insects, snails, etc., and their diet 
is entirely of meat. I procured angle worms 
for them and they devoured them so raven- 
ously I substituted raw liver and kidneys 
chopped fine in a wooden bowl, and when 
scattered over the ground was taken in great 
haste. My ducks all assumed a different as- 
pect. Beautiful glossy feathers took the 
place of the rough down, their eyes became 
bright and lustrous and the change that 
took place was astonishing. 

Don’t imagine that you can pen a pair of 
wild mallards and only give them food and 
drink, and that they will raise a brood. 
When you think of the fact that if condi- 
tions are correct the female will lay an egg 
daily, and the shell should be able to bear 
her weight, you will know differently. This 
shell is composed of the inorganic salts 
which amounts to about eleven grains, and 
that is not all, for provision must be made 
for the formation of the bones that make up 
the skeleton of the youngster when he 
makes his debut. If that skeleton was 
cremated ycu would have a residue of fif- 
teen grains more of the inorganic salt. Now 
all this salt must, to a great degree, be stored 
in the duck for weeks before the laying 
commences. Constantly keep in a vessel a 
supply of ground oyster shells. Granite grit 
and sand should cover the floor of the en- 
closure, for in their wild state nearly all of 
their food is taken off a sandy beach. 

To succesfulsly hatch the wild duck eggs, 
which can be done by a domestic hen, cer- 


tain matters must be considered. Copy na- 


ture, and build the nest on the ground by 
scooping a hollow large enough to hold all 
of the egs below the surface and put in a few 
leaves and soft grass and see that the nest 
is placed in a shaded and secluded spot, for 
the eggs must be protected from the sun, 
and each day when the hen leaves the nest 
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for food and drink, if she be a domestic hen 
(chicken), the eggs should be well sprinkled 
with lukewarm water, for the reason that 
the parent duck always goes to the water for 
a swim and returns to the nest with feathers 
wet and warmed by her body. In cases 
where this has been neglected I have had the 
young to die in the shell after it had been 
pipped. After they are hatched remove them 
to a dry, shady place, and do not feed them 
the first day. On the second day give them 
water in a shallow pan that they may drink 
and wet their feet. The water should be 
warmed slightly in imitation of the mother 
duck, who does not lead her very young to 
the bath until the sun has reached quite a 
height and the water has taken on a degree 
of warmth. The food for the first few days 
should consist of very hard boiled eggs, 
rubbed through a meal seive, and be permit- 
ted to fall through the seive to the ground, 
for if handled will ball in the fingers and 
may choke the ducklings. After this pe- 
riod they may be fed finely-chopped liver five 
or six times a day, the last time just before 
dark. ; 

After the ducks are mature you will have 
no trouble in giving a pair to each of your 
hunting friends who have ever seen them 
used. After your old duck has raised a 
brood she suddenly becomes very valuable 
when compared with her brood. She is 
worth more than her whole flock for your 
purpose, for she has become a commander 
or caller. When a boy, if I saw a flock of 
geese or ducks flying in a V-shape, I con- 
cluded that the leader of the geese was 
surely a gander and of ducks a drake, but I 
have learned that such is not the case, for 
every duck hunter will remember an early 
morning when he was making a grand sneak 
through the rushes to gain a good position 
and when he could see the faintest streak 
of dawn and he could hear the first crow of 
a neighboring cock, he would be startled 
with a q-u-a-c-k, qu-ac-k, q-ua-ck, quack—the 
first rather longer drawn out than the suc- 
ceeding ones. This is the command to re- 


connoiter, uttered by the mother, and within 
thirty seconds the flock will be on the wing, 
and if on their migratory flight they will 
pass on; if not, they will make a circle of 
the surroundings, and finding no place bet- 
ter to their liking, they will return to the 
same spot. 


There is beyond any doubt a language of 
the mallard that is not only understood by 
the whole mallard family of every clime, but 
by the hunter also. I have found this bird 
in Maine and California, in British America 
and Florda, and in every place that I have 
met them their language was the same. - Al- 
most every hunter will remember a day in 
mid-winter while hunting rabbits and not 
dreaming of the presence of a duck, will 
suddenly come to a high bank of some 
spring branch, when a pair or trio of mal- 
lards will startle him with three loud, sharp 
quacks, uttered in quick succession as they 
tower in the air. It is all so sudden that 
the boy will forget that he has a gun, and if 
he is an old hunter even he will likely miss 
with the first barrel. The three quacks ut- 
tered as above descrived is the alarm. 
When it is uttered every duck in hearing 
will take wing. The iriendly call of the 
same bird consists of the same number of 
quacks, but uttered in a different tone, not 
so loud, but softer and at longer intervals. 
No other duck that I know of has a call sim- 
ilar to the mallard, except it be the spoon 
bill. 

Wild ducks after being raised in confine- 
ment (the wila instinct being so great), will 
fly away during the migratory period if they 
are not taken care of. I have devised a 
method which if pursued will abort their 
efforts to leave. When the feathers of the 
wing are clipped off it gives the duck an 
ungainly and crippled appearance, but rea- 
soning from a doctor’s standpoint, ducks 
cannot fly without extending their wings, 
and the wing of a duck corresponds precisely 
with the arm and hanu 0. a man. Realizing 
that all muscles pull and none push, and 
that the muscies thar extend the wing are 
situated on tne outer or top side, it can 
readily be seen that with a very small 
knife, called a teneotome, chese little ten- 
dons can be clipped where they are at- 
tached to tae bone, and the duck will never 
again be able to leave the ground. 

It is now very useful .o know how to use 
the live decoys successtully. In placing 
them the surroundings, and particularly the 
direction from whence the wind is coming, 
must be first considered, remembering that 
ducks always decoy against the wind. Place 
your ducks so that the wild ones will come 
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up in front ut the bird and not back and 
over it. If the shooter is well hidden, don’t 
bring decoys within thirty feet and leave 
wide open space for visitors. If you have 
six, first place the mother duck on your right 
and slightly back, ana seventy-five feet from 
the blind. Bunch the remaining five on your 
left, but a half closer to blind, and before 
you have them all placed you will begin to 
recognize the value of the mother. She re- 
alizes that she is confined to a limited space, 
but can see no reason why her brood can- 
not come to her if bidden, and from that in- 
stant her call and tueir answer is incessant. 
Suddenly her call becomes louder and you 
look out and see all heads turned in one 
direction. Watch for a few moments and 
just above the horizon you will observe a 
few specks which will soon take form and 
within a few seconds more they will be 
whirling overhead and possibly light 300 
yards away. As they strike the water they 
scatter in every direction, and while their 
bodies are immovable their heads are slowly 
turning, and at this instant the shooter has 
the best opportunity to keep quiet that he 
will have, for any inquisitiveness on his part 
will bring regrets. But if not frightened 
they drink and possibly duck their heads 
and throw a little water over their backs, 
and preen themselves as they get in line to 
pay your decoys a visit. All this time your 
old call duck on your right has been busy 
calling her brood, but the visitors that lit 
out of range imagine that the invitations 
were all meant for them, and they start 
with their necks erect and heads vibrating 
back and forth like the pendulum of a clock. 
They will ignore the five ducks bunched on 
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the left and swim in a straight line for the 
old caller. They are now only sixty yards 
away and steadily coming. Now, don’t get 
excited, but if you do I will not blame you, 
for I am so nervous that I can scarcely hold 
my pencil while writing this paragraph. 
They are now in range, and if this is the first 
flock you may fire the first barrel on the 
water and when you have been lucky and 
have gathered your kill, and look out at 
that old mamma duck and don’t think she is 
the very finest, then I will conclude that 
your Christian fortitude is incomplete. 

Now, there are other ways to use wild 
ducks. Place, say five wooden decoys in a 
bunch and make five bunches, and place a 
live duck between each bunch, and you will 
see that the value of this method is that 
the numbers attract and the live ones ani- 
mate the whole. The advantage is visible 
during a calm, for during it wooden ducks 
are scarecrows to nearly all ducks. 

Live mallards are the very best for decoys, 
as they get tame by handling. The sprig- 
tail will drown himself by exertion in a short 
time, and the blue-wing teal will chill in 
cold water and die. All ducks will decoy to 
mallards. 

This article would be incomplete should I 
neglect to give the method of confining the 
birds in position when placed. The ma- 
terial for making the harness can be pro- 
cured from a saddlery or hardware store 
(don’t use leather, it will sotten and stretch, 
and dry and harden and nurt the ducks). 
Get webbing, such as is used on the backs 
of shoes to pull them on, three brass rings, 
two small straps, one brass swivel, to each 


harness, and strong braided cord, in the 
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Diagram Showing Harness for Decoys. 
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middle of which place th> swivel and on one 
end fasten a weight, and to the other end 
snap in ring on harness. (See diagram.) 
The diagram explanitory of the harness 
for confining the wild aecoys, while crude 
and simple, | am satisfied wil meet the 
requirements in the case, and hope the 
arawing will not be criticized too harshly, 
as it has cost me a great deal of mental 
worry. The article was written several 
weeks ago, and only lacked the diagram to 
complete it for publication. dear 
friend of mine, a hunting companion for 
years, Mr. Elbert Dul\.ont, and an architect 
o. renown (having comyeted for the prize 
in drawing plans for .he launsas buiili.g at 


A very 


the St. Louis World’s Fa.r), assured me that 
he would make the alagram but after it 
was completed it looked more like a school 
oi flying fish arising from the deep than like 
a flock of mallards hovering over the water 
with their harness on. I concluded that 1 
could do no worse, and this is the result. 
I declare these three birds to be mallards. 
Some amateur auck hunter may at first 
glance take the one out o. he water to be 
a goose, buc by inspecting the whole biru 
ue will see by the curl o: the tail that it -s 
surely a maliard and a drake at that, and I 
am now of the opinion -.hat the trio are 


drakes, aithougu the cur! of the tails of the 
cwo in the air are now shown. 





A Camp-Fire in the Rockies. 











Alma 


By Allen Ayrault Green. 


Breezy ?—Just a little. 
Light?—Only the moon. 
Weather?—Very warm all day 


Time ?—Quite late in June. 


Where ?—On the silvery lake. 
Who?—Alma and I. 
Fun?—Well now, what would you think? 


Love ?—Hush!—bye and bye. 


Curls ?—Afloating in the breeze. 
Eyes?—Blue as the sea. 
Hands?—Soft, slender, graceful quite. 


Lips?—Please don’t ask mé 





and Il. 


—Illustration by the Author. 


1?—Sat in my new canoe. 
She?—Also sat there. 
Boat ?—Quite still upon the lake. 


Where?—I don’t know where. 


Mother ?—Sitting comfortably. 
Where?—Upon the shore. 
Frightened?—No, not in the least. 


Why ?—She'd loved before. 


Arms?—Hers clasped in fond embrace 
Mine?—In the same fix. 
Why ?—I had to hold her in. 


Because ?—She’s only six. 

















A Native of Glen Etive. Copyrighted 


The animal shown above is a red deer found in Glen Etive, which is a con- 
tinuation of Loch Etive—a sea loch on thc west coast of Scotland between Oban 
and Glencoe. 
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CLIMBING COLORADO’S GRANDEST PEAK. 


By J. A. McGUIRE: 


HEN, on a certain July morn- 

ing at 4 a. m., nearly 
twenty years ago, I stood on 
the crest or Pike’s Peak and 
tried to imagine I was 
warm, while the huriling 
clouds blew past me—both 
under and above—I thought 
I beheld the grandest sight 
that mortal eyes could 
look down upon. And when, 
ten years later, after a fif- 
teen-mile moonlight walk up 
from Silver Plume, Colo- 
rado—the terminus of the Loop trip—I al- 
most crawled to the topmost ledges of 
Gray’s Peak and beheld the sun rise in a 
lurid blaze of glory, I concluded that I was 
buncoed when I went up Pike’s, and that 
in reality this was the acme of grandeur. 
But a year or two later I happened to be 
one of a party that ascended Long’s Peak, 
Colorado—classed in Conway’s book on 
mountain climbing at that time as either 
the fourth or the sixth most difficult climb 
in the world—and when, amidst the inter- 
mittent shafts of sunshine and snow I 
crawled up to the top of this great peak, 
caught my breath and looked around and 
about me, I immediately thought that all 
other sights had been delusions, and that 
this in reality was the only mountain from 
whose summit I had ever before looked 
down. 

One always has an inclination to imagine 
that the last trip in the mountains is the 
prettier, the last railroad line traveled over 
the most scenic, and the last mountain 
climb tae grandest. However this may be, 
Long’s Peak is the grandest mountain I have 
sealed in Colorado, and aftords the grandest 
view. This opinion was further strength- 
ened the past summer when I had the pleas- 
ure of making ano.aer ascent of it. My 
itinerary from Denver on the latter occa- 
sion was as follows:. Left Denver Saturday 
on the 5 p. m. Burlington train for Lyons; 


arrived at Lyons at 7 p. m., where I re- 
mained all night; Sunday left Lyons at 8:30 
a. m. on wheel; arrived at the Estes Park 
Hotel (about twenty-two miles from 
Lyons, and 2,500 feet up-grade climb) at 2 
p. m.; here had lunch; at 5 o’clock left for 
resort of Enos A. Mills (eight miles from 
Estes Park hotel and at foot of peak), 
where my friend and I arrived at 7 }. m. 
Monday we climbed the peak; Tuesday we 
enjoyed resting anu recreating at the Mills 
ranch and at the Estes Park hotel (splendid 
places to stay while in the park, where 
saddle horses can be obtained, games in- 
dulged in and all fun possible extracted from 
the outing); Wednesday morning we left the 
Estes Park hotel at 8 a. m., and arrived at 
Lyons at 11 a. m.; left Lyons at 1 p. m. by 
Burlington train for Denver, where we ar- 
rived at 2:50 p. m., being less than four days 
absent from the city. This I consider an 
ideal itinerary for a short hurry trip from 
Denver, such as the usual tourist is only 
able to take. 

The evening before our ascent of the peak 
we strolled out over the little mountain park 
in the center of which Mr. Mills’ homestead 
was so prettily located, and in the clear 
moonlight we beueld tne rock-ribbed sides 
and commanding eminence of the great peak. 
The elevation at which we stood was 9,000 
feet, while the summit of Long’s Peak is 
14,271 (that of Pike’s is 14,147, that of Gray’s 
14,341 and that of Mount Massive—the high- 
est in Colorado—is 14,424). A sheen of 
filmy cloud hung beneath the great body of 
the peak, while fleecy bits of stray mist oc- 
casionally floated past its rugged summit. 
It was a beautiful night—one I shall long 
remember.’ The air was crisp and cool, suf- 
ficiently so to make the use of a sweater 
comfortable, and as we sat out there on a 
log and surveyed the immense proportions of 
that bulk of rock in the background, the im- 
perious silence, the beautiful night and the 
impressive picture before us, all united in 
conjuring up some very happy thoughts. Al- 
most spelibound we sat, mumbiing incom- 
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prehensible words, until the housekeeper 
called to us that our tent was ready, with 
the further remark: “If you ’aven’t henough 
covers, just pull daown the big comfort at 
the foot hof the bed.” 

We were awakened at 5 a. m. by hearing a 
guide administering his “blessing” to one 
of the horses that had broken loose the 
night before. At 7 we were in the saddle 
for the five mile ride to the Boulder Field 
(elevation, 12,000 feet, or 1,000 feet above 
timber-line). Here we picketed our horses 
to rocks—the only thing at hand—and 
started to walk across to the Key-Hole, one 
of the points of interest on the climb. We 
were fortunate in having seven or eight 
young men in our party, including our guide, 
Mr. Enos A. Mills, and Mr. C. E. Lester, 
manager of the Estes Park hotel, both ex- 
cellent climbers, also Mr. T. W. McAndrews 
of Denver, who accompanied me on the trip. 

The view from the Key-Hole is almost as 
grand as that from the summit of the peak, 
which is 1,200 feet higher in elevation. To 
the west a mile or so and a couple of thou- 
sand feet lower in elevation, hung two or 
three lakes suspended apparently on shelves 
of rock from the side of the opposite moun- 
tain. This was a scene that thrilled the soul 
and sent the mind wandering into unearthly 
realms, a picture that left great scope for 
imagination. Below us to our right opened 
an abyss that dropped off almost sheer, 
while to our left stood perpendicular cliffs 
rising over 1,000 feet. 

We hadn’t long to wait here, so at the 
command of our guide we advanced in sin- 
gle file along the First Narrows, and finally 
came to the Trough, with its bank of per- 
petual snow and its seventy-five percent. 
grade. This was the most difficult climb, 
but once at its end we climbed over an im- 
mense rock and found ourselves on the Nar- 
rows, the most dangerous part of the trip. 
Further on we caught up with <: man, his 
wife and their guide. ‘she lady was very 
nearly exhausted, evidenced by the fact that 
her spirits alternated from crying to laugh- 
ing spells, yet they couldn’t induce her to 
turn back. 

At 11:20 a. m., after a little extra spurt of 
leg power, we climbed over the iast incline 
and found ourselves on top. Nearly the 


first thing we thought of was our lunches, 


which we aevoured eagerly. Then came the 
sight-seeing. And we didn’t have to move 
from our comfortable positions on the rocks 
to see them, eitner, for, being on the top- 
most crest of the mountain, our view was un- 
obscured in all directions. 

Almost due south, at a distance on an air 
line of over 10v miles, Pike’s Peak could be 
distinguished, appear-u.g from this point as 
quite far removed from the main range— 
which it is. Directly south, nearly fifty 
miles away, could be seen very plainly Gray’s 
and Torrey’s peaks, while at an intermedi- 
ate distance from Gray’s arose the rugged 
pinnacles and precipitous summits of the 
Arapahoe Peaks. To the west we could see 
the Flat Tops in Rio Blanco County, look- 
ing like obscure sand hills, while north 
could be seen the Medicine Bow range in 
Wyoming over 100 miles away. Middle Park 
is plainly seen from Long’s Peak, as are also 
the courses of the Grand and Frazer rivers. 
Glancing out on the plains toward Denver a 
light-colored smoke could be seen, marking 
the position of the Queen City. 

An hour of such interesting study seemed 
to satisfy the majority of our party, so about 
12.30 the downward journey was commenced. 
On the way down we passed groves of trees 
that had the foliage, and even limbs and 
bark in some instances, worn from their 
westerly sides by the great wind storms 
which during the spring, fall and winter 
seasons, prevail on the sides of the peak, 
sending showers of snow, ice, sand, gravel 
and rocks against the timber. The trees 
themselves bent toward the east, growing 
as strongly in that position as if perfectly 
upright. In some cases the trees are bent 
so low that the foliage touches the ground, 
taking root again and growing like creep- 
ing vines.. 

The horseback ride up and down leads one 
through beauciful pine, aspen and spruce 
forests, over a good trail, which makes it 
an interesting and enjoyable trip for ladies 
of hardy constitutioin and in good physical 
condition. Over 500 ladies have made the 
trip in the past twenty years, while 3,000 
men have reached the summit. 

We arrived at the Mills ranch at 4 p. m., 
feeling no inconvenience whatever from the 
exertions undergone. 

















Looking from Gray’s Peak at Sunrise. 
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By M. A. WALKER, M. D. 


N interesting descriptive ar- 
ticle published in the Au- 
gust number of Outdoor 
Life reminds the writer that 
a really practical descrip- 
tion of the manufacture and 
use of “skis” is not often 
seen. My own experience 
is almost that of an ama- 
teur, but one who has 
passed the stage of “you 
push the button and we do 
the rest,” and was acquired 
by several seasons’ resi- 
dence in the Boise Basin country of central 
Idaho. In this neighborhood, from early De- 
cember to late March, it is absolutely im- 
possible, without snowshoes, to travel any- 
where except on the stage road, and there 
is but one such through the basin. Here 
the snow for at least three months of each 
year is never less than five feet deep and 
seldom over seven and one-half feet—it is 
almost constant at about six feet, as the 
“setting” and evaporation (without melting) 
about makes up for that added by storms. 

If not properly equipped with “shoes” for 
the coming winter, the lone prospector or 
miner from his cabin in the hills, starts out 
with his axe, long before there is any snow- 
fall, to find a suitable tree from which to 
manufacture his skis. This tree must be a 
red fir, in the grain of which there is not 
the slightest twist, 





nor a single pin-knot. 
I have tried both factory-made and carpen- 
ter-made hickory and ash shoes, but found 
them unsatisfactory. 

A tree at feet in diameter in 
which, appearance of the bark, 
these conditions seem to be fulfilled, is test- 
ed by taking a deep chip a foot or more 
long with the axe. It is probable that 
thirty or forty trees are thus tried before 
the right one is found. When found, the 
tree is felled and a log eleven or twelve 
feet long is cut from it—not too close to 
the ground, for here the conditions are 
not perfect. The log is then split open with 


least 
from the 


two 


wedges and sledge, often to find that there 
is some twist to the split surface—one must 
be had without this common defect. If per- 
fect, a piece is then split out of the log, 
say six inches square. This should not in- 
clude any of the white cuter cr 
which 


ness, 


sap-wood, 
in the red fir is not of great thick- 
and is useless -for making the best 
The heart-wood is made up of 
concentric, hard, red layers with interven- 
ing and much softer, white ones. The piece 
of timber so obtained is taken to the cabin 
and worked with saw, axe and plane into 
two each perhaps 2x5 inches and 
eleven feet long. These sticks must be fash- 
ioned in such a way that the breadth of the 
prospective ski will extend as nearly as pos- 
sible radially to the original log—I believe 


snowshoes. 


pieces 


woodworkers call such pieces “quarter- 
sawed.” When the pieces are thus worked 
down their broad surfaces will show the 


alternating hard, red and soft, white lines, 
running parallel to each other and to the 
edge of the strips. The reason for working 
them in this direction will be 
shown. 

The maker, who is usually a prospector, 


presently 


miner or hunter, living several miles from 
a beaten road, then hangs his blanks up in 
his warmer room (if he boasts of two) and 
turns them over once or twice a day in or- 
der that they may season thoroughly and 
equally. The drying being complete, his 
really artistic work commences—not a long 
job, and one that each individual likes to 
perform for himself if he has the slightest 
knowledge of the use of the carpenter's 
tcols. 

Up to this point all are agreed on meth- 
ods, but after a few seasons of ski-ing every 
man has a slightly different opinion of how 
’ should be formed. 


When com- 
pleted, their length should be between seven 
and one-half and ten feet—probably for a 
man of average stature and strike a ski of 
about 
The width will vary between three 
inches—say 


his “shoes’ 


eight and one-half or nine feet is 
right. 
and four and 


one-half four 
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inches at the front end or toe and slightly 
less at the heel—if the completed ski is 
one-fourth inch narrower at the heel than 
at the toe, its ease of running is consider- 
ably greater than if there is no taper. The 
skis then are cut to their required length 
and width. The side intended for the bot- 
tom of the shoe is now smoothed up per- 
fectly flat and true. 

The part of the stick intended for recep- 
tion of the user’s foot is finished first. It 
should be about one and one-fourth inches 
thick, flat, and located so that its center is 
about two-fifths of the length of the ski from 
its rear end or heel. The user’s foot is in- 
tended to be placed in such position that 
when it is raised the heel of the ski leaves 
the surface first and its toe is only raised 
on raising the toes and front of the foot 
by bending at the ankle joint. The foot 
place is made fifteen inches long. From 
the front extremity of this plane surface a 
constant or slightly increasing taper is 
dressed off in such degree that at about 
twenty inches from the commencement of 
the taper the shoe is dressed down to one- 
half inch thickness, and from that point to 
the toe of the ski the thickness is decreased 
to from one-quarter to three-eights inch, de- 
pendent upon the weight of the user. 

From the rear end of the foot place a 
constant taper is made to the rear end of 
the shoe, where the thickness should be at 
this stage about seven-eighths of an inch. 
A slight bevel is now planed, extending from 
the middle longitudinal line of the shoe to 
its edges, in such a manner that these edges 
are one-half inch thick, the central longitu- 
dinal ridge running -from seven-eighths inch 
at the heel to one and one-fourth inches at 
the rear end of the foot place. This part 
completed, the ski is turned over and by a 
plane-bit, which can be ground for the pur- 
pose, a section is gouged from the under 
surface of the ski, its section being a seg- 
ment of a circle, two inches across _ its 
chord (the under surface of the ski) and one- 
half inch deep in the middle. This groove 
should terminate in front, at a point under 
the middle of the foot place, and _ should 


terminate abruptly, not with a square shoul- 
der, but in a semi-circle tapering suddenly 
down to the full length of the groove. If 
the width 


of this groove be made _ one- 





fourth inch less at its front end, it adds to 
its value, but this is one of the niceties of 
ski-making. 

The toe of the ski should be ogival in 
shape, arriving at its full width within six 
or seven inches of its extremity. It is now 
ready for bending which must be done in a 
steam box. A considerable bend is best, es- 
pecially where there is much “down timber,” 
small watercourses or large rocks covered 
by snow, so that the toe will not “stub” nor 
enter the snow. A useful bend is one that 
is made so that the tip of the ski is seven 
or eight inches from the plane of its lower 
surface, and so that the bend forms about 
one-fifth or one-sixth of a circle, but not 
more than fourteen or fifteen inches of the 
toe must be used in making the bend. 

The ski is now ready for attaching foot- 
strap and cleat, or whatever may be desired 
for keeping the foot in place. The most 
generally used style consists of two pieces 
of stiff leather, each about two and one-half 
inches wide, attached by one end to the 
ski by letting into a shoulder made in its 
edge for one-half to three-fourths of an inch 
from the upper surface, the other end hav- 
ing holes punched to correspond to that of 
its fellow of the opposite side. These two 
straps are then laced together so as to fit 
closely over the shoes ordinarily worn, com- 
ing beyond the ball of the foot posteriorly, 
and the lacing is not changed after being 
once fitted. A cleat-of wood is then screwed 
to the ski in such a position that when the 
foot is in place in the strap, the cleat will 
be just in front of the heel. These cleats 
may be about three-fourths inch wide and 
one-half inch high. In putting on all at- 
tachments care must be used to see that 
nothing projects even the slightest distance 
beyond the edge of the ski. 

The skis are now complete and ready for 
graining, which is usually done simply by 
using them on the occasional snow crusts of 
the early fall, when the particles of frozen 
snow cut like the teeth of a rasp. To this 
end, no dope of any sort is used on the 
skis, and a few miles traveled on them 
when there is a good “crust” will wear down 
the soft, white parts of the wood and leave 
the much harder red portions projecting. 
This makes a number—twenty or thirty— 
small grooves running exactly parallel to 
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the line of travel. These are of immense 
service in preventing side slip, and this pre- 
vention is increased by the broad groove in 
the posterior part of the shoe. One who has 
used skis, even a little, will appreciate this 
factor, as so much of his travel is made 
upon hillsides, where any amount of side 
slip will “land” him or “snow” him in con- 
fusion, while his remarks will drive all the 
game from the country. Another reason for 
the planed-out groove is the great help it 
affords in ascending hills, the slight narrow- 
ing of the groove forward, and its abrupt 
termination under the foot, packing the snow 
in the groove upon any attempt to slip back- 
ward. 

Skis should be flexible in front of the foot, 
to adapt themselves to considerable inequal- 
ities, and anything, no matter how abrupt, 
over which the turned-up toe will start 
should be surmounted without much jarring 
of the rider. Back of the foot there should 
be almost no spring when in use, otherwise 
it will be hard to go up hill. My own test 
for a properly made shoe consisted in plac- 
ing its toe on one chair and heel on another, 
and then standing upon the foot place. If 
sufficiently dressed down, the center should 
touch the floor, and most of the bending 
should be in front of the foot. Flexibility is 
also of great importance in making turns. 
Upon soft, light snow the part of the shoe 
under the foot will go somewhat deeper into 
the snow than does the toe, so that the shoe 
is always somewhat convex upon its bot- 
tom. In making sweeping turns upon skis, 
the weight of the body is thrown upon the 
side of the shoes toward which the turn is 
to be made. This causes that side of the 
skis to sink more deeply into the snow— 
in other words, causes the skis to tip up 
somewhat. The shoe being convex upon its 
bottom, is normally part of a circle situated 
vertically, and as soon as that arc is tipped 
in one or the other direction, the skis will 
travel upon that curve. In a fairly open 
country it is the ordinary way of changing 
direction when a sharp turn is not demand- 
ed, and makes beautiful, sweeping curves. 

The only other means of turning is one 
that causes amateurs to weep in its acquire- 
ment. In turning suddenly, when either 
standing, traveling or coasting, the foot and 
ski on the side toward which the turn is 
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to be made, are lifted clear of the snow, 
swung in the air to the desired angle or 
part of it, if much change of direction is 
needed, and planted with the ski pointing 
in the desired direction. At the exact mo- 
ment of planting that ski, the other must 
be lifted in like manner and set down along- 
side and parailel to the former. When it 
is desired to turn an angle of more than 
about sixty degrees it is necessary to take 
more than one such step—often several are 
required when traveling at high speed. In 
making the change of direction in this man- 
ner, the foot of the first ski moved must 
be planted so far from its fellow that the 
heels of the shoes will not cross. This re- 
quires a considerable stride and a good 
sense of balance is necessary, as when trav- 
eling at good speed, one necessarily coasts 
along some yards on one shoe while the 
other is in the air before it is planted where 
desired. Then, too, when the second shoe 
is planted it must be in the exact direction 
of the first or else they are rapidly diverg- 
ing or converging, which means almost in- 
stant chaos. Beyond everything else, the 
art of using skis consists in the ability to 
keep them parallel and close together—a 
ski trail in the mountains consists of two 
four-inch flat tracks with a space of not to 
exceed three inches between them. 

Contrary to the idea expressed in the ar- 
ticle referred to, bare, crusted snow is not 
by any means the best surface for ski-trav- 
eling. This might be the case where it is 
simply climb up and coast down some cer- 
tain spot, but for real work upon these nec- 
essary articles one does not find that condi- 
tion. Much of his traveling is done upon 
more or less sloping hillsides, especially in 
hunting. To be sure, a crust which is cov- 
ered with three to six inches of snow, makes 
“good going,” but the most satisfactory sur- 
face is of settled snow—even dry, light snow 
is much preferable to crust. The skis 
should sink more or less into the snow in or- 
der to prevent them from slipping sideways. 
On a hard crust the shoes will slide almost 
as readily laterally as in a forward direction 
and hill-climbing on a hard crust is very 
“unsatisfactory” to say the least. The 
sweeping turn can not be easily made on 
a surface that does not permit the shoe to 
bend. 
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“Dope” of varying composition is usually 
kept applied to the bottoms of skis, in order 
not only to cause them to run more easily 
on dry snow, but also to prevent sticking 
of wet snow to the shoes, in which case they 
will not slip at all and travel for even a 
short distance is well-nigh impossible. 
“Dopes” vary in composition, but most of 
them consist of mixtures of paraffin (can- 
dies), tallow and pitch. Many users of skis 
boil up worn-out rubber boot legs and rub- 
ber shoes with tallow, thus dissolving the 
rubber in the grease. This makes a black 
mixture of great wearing quality and suc- 
cessfully resists the stickiness of wet snow. 
All “dopes” are applied hot to dry and heat- 
ed shoes, and they are sometimes absolutely 
necessary to travel. Nearly all mail carriers, 
hunters and others accustomed to long trips, 
carry something of the sort—most frequently 
a couple of candles. If the snow becomes 
sticky, the ski traveler will start a fire, dry 
out his skis, heat them enough to melt the 
candle and then rub them over thoroughly 
with the candle which thus melts and soaks 
into the wood. 

A “snowshoe-pole” is usually considered 
necessary by American users of skis. It is 
employed in ascending hills, as a brake in 
descending when the hill is too steep to 
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stop on sloping ground when necessary, and 
occasionally in making turns, when on a 
down grade. The snowshoe-pole is com- 
monly from six to eight feet long, made 
from the same tree as the shoes, and has 
a diameter of one and one-half to one and 
three-fourths inches. Many place a block of 
wood near one end to increase the resist- 
ance in the snow, and to prevent the pole 
from being pushed too far into the snow, 
when using it to help up a hill. This block 
is conical, having a base of three or four 
inches diameter and with an axial hole 
bored through it the size of the pole. The 
block is then driven on the pole until its 
base is three to six inches from the end of 
the pole, a pin or nail being driven through 
to hold it in position. The pole should never 
be “straddled” when used as a brake in 
coasting, but is held around behind the rider 
from his left side, with the left hand grasp- 
ing it low down near the snow, and the 
right hand at about the height of the left 
shoulder. When not in use, carry the pole 
with its line in the line of travel. If it is 
carried across the body your trail must be 
a broad one, or you will find yourself in 
the situation of the overloaded burro, when 
he tries to walk between two trees just far 
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enough apart to allow his body to pass— 
suddenly anchored. 

The average ski-rider in the country where 
the writer obtained his experience could 
and would travel through the hills over un- 
broken snow, much faster and farther in a 
given time, and with less fatigue than over 
the same country in summer. In the winter 
the brush has disappeared, small creeks be- 
come only slight depressions, there are no 
rocks and few fallen trees to obstruct his 
line of travel. He can travel from one-half 
to two miles an hour up hill, taking into ac- 
count the necessary “tacking,” and from 
five to twelve or fifteen miles an hour down 
the other side, depending mainly upon his 
skill and nerve. Personally I have repeat- 
edly “snowshoed” from our bunkhouse to 
our postoffice 





about 300 yards less than 
three miles, in twelve to thirteen minutes. 
and I was not in any sense an expert. It 
usually required from one and one-fourth to 
one and one-half hours to return. On level 
country a man travels from three and one- 
half to five miles an hour. The ski is never 
lifted from the snow—it is slid forward, the 
opposite foot being started off before the 
first reaches its limit of slide—thus making 
from three and one-half to five feet at each 
stride. 

The use of skis in the mountainous parts 
of the Northwest is absolutely necessary if 
one departs from the stage roads, and even 
the mail is in many cases carried by a ski- 
rider during several months of each year. 
One can hardly imagine the extreme labor 
necessary to travel even a short distance 
through five or six feet of loose snow until 
he has had the misfortune to lose or break 
one of his “shoes.” On this account great 
care is used in the selection and manu- 
facture of the material used in their con- 
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struction, and in order to guard against loss 
of a shoe down hill when only the toestrap 
and cleat are used to keep the feet in place, 
a strip of buckskin or rawhide is advisedly 
fastened to the toestrap and tied about the 
knee, so that should the foot escape from 
the strap, the shoe will not go madly shoot- 
ing down a leng slope. An escaped shoe 
will travel farther in thirty seconds than its 
owner can accomplish in hours when there 
is from five to seven feet of loose snow, to 
say nothing of a country where “the beauti- 
ful” is from ten to twenty-five feet deep. 
In fact, such an accident has cost men their 
lives, on account of their inability to travel. 

Some snow-shoers use canvas “housings” 
to protect the feet from snow, which, with 
the ordinary ski-fastening, gets under the 
heels and “balls” up until one is standing 
almost in his toes, necessitating the frequent 
use of the pole to clear the heels. 

When housings of canvas are used, they 
are roughly of the shape of the foot, but 
large and loose, fastened to the edge and up- 
per surface of the ski. Probably the best 
are made of very heavy canvas and about 
six inches high, and to their tops loose leg- 
gins of sacking are sewn, extending to just 
below the knee, where they are held by 
“nuckering strings.” When housings are 
used, the toestraps are in position as usual, 
but the cleat is left cut, and in its stead 
pieces of leather cr heavy rubber belting, 
cut to about the shape of a ccunter of a 
shoe are fastened at such a point that the 
user’s feet easily slip into them. It is need- 


less to say that it is dangerous for the be- 
ginner to use such attachments, as a bad 
fall may easily sprain an ankle or break a 
leg, but where the light, dry snow is deep, 
and the ski sinks two cr three inches, they 
are very satisfactory. 
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Only those of you who have lived next to 
nature, who have slept in the open air with 
the blue sky for a roof and the glittering 
stars for a night lamp, can know the long- 
ing for the hills that comes to some of us 
when the days begin to grow warmer and 
old mother nature dons her summer gar- 
ments. 

There still remains in most of us a relic 
Maybe it emanates from the 
soil which the American Indian once trod. 
At any rate it is a relic which should be 
fostered. What medicine can produce such 
an atrocious appetite? What narcotic can 
produce such sound and refreshing sleep? 
What is more restful and beneficial to the 
tired business man than this free life in the 
open air and sunshine? It is my sincerest 
wish that the following sketch will help to 
recall to many of you the happy hours 
spent in the dear, old hills of Colorado. 

Many who only know deer from a brief 
acquaintance at the zoological gardens in 
the public parks or private game preserves 
condemn some of us who are “cruel hearted 
enough to kill such a beautiful animal.” 
On the other hand those who have met and 
seen deer in their native haunts, who know 
their .sagacity, their wonderfully developed 
senses, and have been outwitted more than 
once, know that they are well able to take 
care of themselves and know that it is no 
sin to kill them if one is fortunate enough to 
be able to do so. There may be certain 
forms of hunting which are more interesting 
and more entertaining, and which afford 
more amusement, but give me the deer. 

For a number of years a party of us have 
spent a portion of each year camping, hunt- 
ing and fishing in Routt county, Colorado. 
We have not always camped at the same 
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spot, but always camped in the same creek. 
We have taken excursions into the surround- 
ing country, but have always returned to 
our old camp grounds with a feeling as if 
it were almost home. Many are the camp 
fires which have lighted up the tall, dark 
pines and spruces surrounding us, as the 
pile of ashes still remaining bears a silent 
testimony. Many are the fish which have 
come from that clear, cold stream and much 
pleasure has the catching and eating of the 
same afforded us. Many are the good 
stories which have been told and listened to 
in this same region. Many are the pounds 
of tobacco which have been burned in as 
many different pipes, while seated around 
the glowing or smoldering camp fire. Many 
more.things counld I tell of the happy days 
spent on the dear, old creek. They would 
only interest a few of us, however, so I will 
have to let them pass and retain them as 
pleasant memories only. 

Even as I sit here writing a picture of 
the old camp comes back to me. The white 
tents, the sheltering pines, the roaring 
creek and above the tree tops a faint ribbon 
of blue smoke floats skyward and is lost 
to view. I can almost smell the fragrant 
spruce and pines. I can picture to myself 
our colored cook busily engaged in frying 
the lucious trout and the sweet aroma of 
the roasting venison comes to my nostrils. 

All of this is wandering from what I 
started to tell of a certain deer hunt which 
two of us took and which proved to be a 
successful one on which we found and man- 
aged to get the “festive buck.” 

We had been in camp nearly two weeks 
and in that time hadn’t been able to get 
a deer. Fish are good—that is, they are 
fine—for a while. Nothing can beat a nice- 
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ly fried trout, but as a steady diet ain’t to 
be recommended. One does tire of them 
after awhile, no matter what some people 
may tell you to the contrary. These people 
have never had fish three times a day. 
We had, and we tired of the sight of them. 
Salt meat is also good in its way, but of 
this one tires also. So, at last, Fred and 
I decided to go after deer and stay in their 
haunts until we got one, no matter if we had 
to remain ...e rest of the summer. 

It was on a cold morning in the latter part 
of August that we saddled our horses, filled 
our pack saddle with provisions, blankets, 
a tent and other requisite articles, swung 
our rifles to our saddle horses, tied our 
slickers behind our saddles and bid farewell 
to the rest of our party. 

The first part of our journey was easy. 
We followed an old deer trail to the end of 
the valley and then struck off up the side 
of a steep hill, following the creek as our 
guide. Nestling in a grove of the tallest 
pines is our camp. A thin ribbon of blue, 
hazy smoke slowly ascends and is lost to 
view. Cutting in twain the broad valley 
runs the creek. The roar of the same as 
it wildly plunges, twists and turns faintly 
reaches us. We ascend the ever increasing 
grade, pausing at intervals to blow our pant- 
ing steeds. We reach the top of the ridge 


and then begin the ascent of the hog back. 
We now enter a dense grove of tall, white 
cottonwoods—the high, rank grass brushing 
our faces as we proceed. As we emerge 
a view never to be forgotten bursts upon us. 
As far as the eye can reach the Elk winds 
and bends, shimmering in the glorious sun- 
set like a river of molten gold. Small 
ranches dot the emerald valley, the brighter 
green gleaming like a gem. Over all looms 
the lofty ranges—Hahn’s peak lost to view 
in the enveloping clouds. 

The sun has set. A great stillness comes 
over the wilderness. The nighthawk cir- 
cles overhead and suddenly falls like a 
plummet, sounding his weird cry. With a 
whirr a startled grouse sweeps across our 
trail. 

We enter a fern break. The damp, cool 


air blows across our heated forms. We 
shiver and button our coats. The steam 
rises from our sweating ponies. The roar 


of the creek grows fainter, fainter until at 

last it mingles with the sighing breezes. 
We begin to descend. Through the fallen 

timber our trail winds its intricate way. 











“‘Nestling in a Grove of the 
Tallest Spruce.” 
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Our Outfit. 


Our faithful horses follow its mysteries with 
certain knowledge, born of an unfailing in- 
tuition. 

The twilight is gradually fading. On each 
side of us the ghastly forms of the bare 
and seared trees—the result of forest fires 
—raise their frowning heads, their arms 








“Cutting in Twain the 
Broad Valley, runs the 
Creek.”’ 


held over us in surprised judgment. Our 
pack horse loses the trail and goes crashing 
aimlessly through the dense underbrush. 

At last! The valley of Big creek comes 
into view. It looks almost like fairyland in 
the fast waning light. The silver stream, 
hastening ever onward, greets us with its 
gentle voice. The deserted cabin with its 
red roof adds a bit of color to the sombre 
gray of the aproaching dusk. The shad- 
owy forms of deer, hurrying to their feed- 
ing grounds, dot the landscape. Rapidly 
we gallop across the prairie—our horses 
stumbling through the dense sage brush. 
Our pack horse pulls back, but a hitch of 
his lead rope to the saddle horn soon reme- 
dies this. 

It grows darker; huge raindrops begin to 
fall. We halt, put on our -slickers and 
again face the now almost impenetrable 
darkness. Our horses snort and _ fight 
against the drenching downpour. Sheets of 
vivid lightning rent the sky, and the earth 
trembles with the muffled roar of the thun- 
der. 

At last our hunting ground is reached. 
We unsaddle our faithful beasts, put up a 
tent as well as we can in the darkness and 
then attempt to start a fire. Match after 
match is struck. At last we are rewarded 
by a feeble blaze. It is fanned and dry fuel 
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added. It bursts into a roaring flame, sput- 
tering and singing as the flames shoot sky- 
ward. 

At the edge of this oasis in the night the 
tired horses stand contentedly feeding in 
the tall, luxurious buffalo grass. 

Our tent is put up more securely. Soon 
our supper is cooking on the glowing coals. 
The rain has ceased. Supper over, we light 
our pipes and luxuriously stretch ourselves 
before the dying embers. 

Finally we wrap ourselves in our blankets 
and quickly fall to sleep, dreaming of the 
deer which we expect to take to camp to- 
morrow, 

Long hefore we felt like it we were 
awakened by the dull, gray light of early 
morning coming in at the open end of the 
tent. The air was yet frosty and the grass 
wet when we nibbled at a dry biscuit, took 
a good drink of the _ ice-cold 
started out in search of game. 


water and 


We walked rapidly but noiselessly over the 
ridge to the next draw. We walked to the 
end of this, but saw no deer. We hunted 


over several draws and were just beginning 
to feel a wee bit discouraged when Fred, who 
has wonderfully good eyes, detected a deer 
quietly feeding at the end of the draw in 
which we now stood. Quickly we made our 
way towards him. We had managed to get 
within a hundred and fifty yards of him when 
I accidentally stepped on a dry twig and 
the deer looked straight at us as the re- 
port echoed through the woods. We stood 
like statues. The deer threw up his head, 
regarded us momentarily and then with a 
snort ran up the hill farthest from us. Fred 
whistled. The deer suddenly turned partly 
around and stopped. We knew that this 
was cur cpportunity, sc, as quick as a flash 
we threw our guns to our shoulders and al- 
most simultaneously two reports rang forth 
on the quiet morning air. They echoed from 
hill to hill, ending in a muffled roar a mile 
away. 

As we snot, the deer jumped forward and 
rolled lifelessly down the hill. It is need- 
less to add that we had no fish that night for 
supper. 











Little Manistee River, Michigan. 


Photo by A. B. Richmond. 


This beautiful little river is noted far and near for the abundance of brook trout which in- 


habit its waters. 


The stream offers a combination to suit all fishérmen. It has some beauti- 


ful stretches of water free from brush and other obstructions, ideal places for the fly fisherman, 
and many jungles and deep holes where the user of bait may exercise his skill. The banks and 


vicinity are nicely wooded, affording fine shelter 


and homes for its feathered inhabitants, 


which are in abundance, while a few deer still inhabit the adjacent wilds, and slake their 


thirst in the cool waters of the river. 
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HIS YARN. 

By WINFIELD S. RUHL. 
Oh, I yearn to hear the jangle of the Chinamaun’s triangle, 
That calls the gang to grub out in the West; 
An’ I'd like to join the sinners when they make the rush fer dinner 
An’ go around without suspenders an’ a vest 
They’'s a crooked little saplin’ all twisted like an bent, 
On which hangs the cook's triangle, a sacred insterment 
Whose music is seductive an’ strong as any charm. 
Fer it brings strong men a whoopin’ when it clangs its loud alarm; J 
Cowpunchers an’ the skinners, fence-riders an’ the bosses 
With belts cinched to the limit an’ hungrier’n hosses. 
They'’s a bunch of famished mavericks all of scrawny amplitudes 
Loungin’ round the cookin’ outfit in volupshus attitudes, 
Fer the grub’ll soon be ready an’ each feller aims to beat 
His neighbor in the rustle fer a choice commandin’ seat; 
But “‘Fen-hunchin's”’ is the watchword an’ “Keep outside the tent,” 
While the fellers drawl the happenin’s of how the day was spent 
Ever see foot-ball fanatics when on center they're agreed? 
Ever mix with locoed cattle in a thunderstorm stampede? 
Ever tour about the country in a cyclone’s upper berth? 
E’r come strollin’ down the mountain on an avalanche of earth? 
Then ye’er got a faint suspicion of the innocuous desuetude 
"At permeates the ozone when the outfit goes to food. 
Then to start the ball a movin’, at the flunkey jist from town, 
“Got any more pie?’’ somebody hollers, most afore he gits sit down; 
Then another individual whom the fellers know as Bud, 
Asks “that carrot-headed coyote,”’ “‘will he please to pass the spuds?” 
Which the same haint Greek ner Latin, but potatoes you'd a said, 
Same’s “‘punk’s”’ another ‘spression ‘at is used instead of ‘‘bread.’’ 
Now Bill Roland tells a story "bout sawin’ up a log, 
Down by the bubblin’ springlet in which there lived a frog: 
How that greenie kep’ a croakin’ while Bill sawed through the limb, 
Slow er fast, it didn’t matter—frog kep’ perfect time to him, 
Then the cruel, wicked William up and sawed to beat the band, ] 
And the greenie “‘croaked’’ in earnest—flopped o'er dead upon the sand. | 


"Nother feller, Long Tom Walker, put a greased rope on the fence, 

In the mornin’ went to git it. found some critter’d took it thence. 

Went and saddled up, his cayuse, swore he'd quickly git it back 

If he had to hug the trail clear on to Billy Parson’s shack; } 
When he got out on the desert. found his rope of buckskin thong | 
With a large, full-grown coyoté, on the middle of it strung. 





In the evenin’ after supper, light yer pipe an’ make yer bed, 
Then gather round the fire, swap lies an’ roast yer head. 

Maybe so there is a victim whose experience haint quite ripe, 
An’ a member of the outfit may propose a hunt fer snipe; 

While the tenderfoot is waitin’ by the candle with his sack, 
The beaters from the darkness to the camp come sneakin’ back. 


Now the camp is still an’ quiet an’ the fires jist a glow 

Of red among the silent tents. where ghostly breezes blow, 

To flap the loosened canvas ends an moan upon the ropes 

Both lullaby fer peaceful souls an’ requiem of hopes; 

An’ since the moon hangs straight above, a burnished silver plate, 
Let’s crawl between the “henskins’’ lest fer breakfast we be late. 


So I yearn to hear the jangle of the ‘“‘highbinder’s”’ triangle, 

That calls the gang to breakfast in the West. 

An’ I'd like to join the sinners when they make the rush fer dinner, 
An’ go around without suspenders an’ a vest 
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Barking ‘‘Treed.”’ 





AFTER BEAR IN SOUTHERN COLORADO. 


By S, G. 


BOUT the middle of Septem- 

ber, 1902, the writer and 
three fellow’ enthusiasts 
were hunting deer on the 
divide, between North and 
Middle Parks, Colorado. Af- 
ter about a week of fruitless 
endeavor I pulled into camp 
one day about two o’clock 
and found one of our party 
in a state of collapse, with 
hair erect and a general dis- 
hevelled appearance, indica- 
ting that something had 
“been doing.” He needed no coaxing to in- 
duce him to explain. He had become sepa: 
rated from the others and had simply “woke 
up the wrong passenger,” having been treed 
by a couple of “silver-tips.” After he had 
recounted his thrilling experience I made a 
desperate resolve that when opportunity af- 
forded I was going to make a try for a bear 
and prove just how badly scared a man can 
get when up against the toughest proposi- 
tion in the way of large game. 


HURST. 


So, when I saw the “ad” of one Steve 
Elkins of Mancos, Colorado, in Outdoor Life, 
offering to guarantee bear, I concluded my 
time had come, and broached the subject 
to my by far better half. Of course she was 
filled with fear and trembling, but finally 
gave her consent. She thought how proud 
she would be when I came home with 
Bruin’s scalp dangling at my belt and a 
goodly supply of bear steaks as additional 
proof of my skill. 

Accordingly, I made my start from Den- 
ver over the Rio Grande at 8 p. m. of May 
1, 1908, and arrived at Mancos on the 38rd, 
after a somewhat tiresome ride. Mr. Elkins 
was there to meet me, and advised that he 
had everything in readiness for our trip ex- 
cept the “grub,” and that we would get that 
early Monday morning and be ready to start 
with our pack outfit and dogs by 10 o’clock 
a. m. of that day. This we did, and as we 
started up East Mancos canon we presented 
a spectacle that would have made a good 
subject for a comic valentine, as our “bed- 
ding” pack horse looked much as though 
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Good Proof. 


he had shouldered the entire: responsibility— 
bed and all. But our “kitchen animal” was 
not to be outdone, and he, too, had on a 
large-sized “jag.”” However, we found that 
all this duffle and equipment was necessary 
for a camp in the snowdrifts in May. We 
pitched camp after about four hours’ ride, 
and got everything in readiness for des- 
perate doings the next day, at which time, 
about 7 a. m., we started, full of hope and 
black coffee and bacon. When about two 
miles above camp, in a deep canon, we heard 
the dogs barking “treed,” and we made a 
grand rush down to them, only to find a 
peculiar odor from a peculiar cat pervading 
the atmosphere. We soon persuaded the 
over-energetic canines that we were not 
looking for skunks, so they shot out up the 
gulch again, and soon, after another serious 
barking spell of the dogs, we were pulling 
porcupine quills from their mouths. This 
kind of thing was getting old, and when 
Elkins, who was a short distance ahead, 
shouted, “Here’s our bear!” I had to poke 
my heart back in its place with a ramrod. 


When I recovered I found it was only a 
track, but “Old Sampson,” our lead hound, 
was called, and after sniffing the ground and 
bushes, he was off, with the rest of the pack 
following, and the chase was on in earnest. 

Tearing across the creek and up a heavily 
timbered gulch on the north slope of the 
main canon went the pack, while we stayed 
on the south slope to await developments. 
In less than an hour “his bearship” emerged 
from the timber, well up toward the top of 
the ridge and started out to cut a circle 
on the snow, with the dogs bellowing on the 
trail about a quarter of a mile in the rear. 
Fearing the dogs were getting in too danger- 
ous proximity, Mr. Bear made back for the 
timber, and came within about five hundred 
yards of us, and tempted a few wild shots 
before he was lost sight of in the timber 
on his “back-tracking” stunt. 

“We must head him off from going down 
the canon,” shouted Steve, and away we 
went down the mountain side at a 2:40 
stride, my “bellows” working with frightful 
rapidity. But, with all our precaution, the 
elusive monster gave us the slip and soon 
dogs and hunters were lunging down the 
creek in hot pursuit. This “elusive” busi- 
ness continued until about 2 p. m., when 
“yours truly” came to the very painful and 
disappointing realization that he was “all 
in.” I have had that tired feeling before in 
my life, but never to such an alarming ex- 
tent and at such an inopportune time. So, 
as a matter of necessity, I fell by the way- 
side, while Steve plunged on across the 
creek and up the mountain side after the 
dogs. After a few minutes’ rest I ate a sand- 
wich and then mustered up enough energy 
to jam a number of handkerchiefs down in 
my boots to keep them from rubbing ALL 
the skin off, as there was hardly enough 
left to make a postage stamp. 

While thus employed, from far up the 
hill rang out Steve’s .30-30 Marlin, and my 
hopes fell, thinking he had killed my bear. 
But such was not so, for looking up I saw 
Bruin coming down the hill, and a little 
below me, in a condition that indicated to 
even my inexperienced judgment, that he 
was very much alive. 

Now was my chance. He would surely 
come up the creek, and I must go DOWN 
and meet him and do battle. I started as 
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fast as my somewhat weakened pins would 
carry me, and after going some two hun- 
dred yards, lo and behold, the object of my 
search and the cause of my “tired feeling” 
had sighted me and “changed ends,” and 
was again going down toward Steve and the 
dogs, and about 150 yards from me. I must 
shoot! I did, and my old .30-40 bullet plowed 
up the gravel just beyond him. “Bang!” she 
went again, and, glory! he falls; but is up 
again almost instantly. Another shot rever- 
berates through the canon, but he still 
lunges forward and will soon be out of sight 
around a rocky point. Once more I steady 
down to a last desperate effort and, with the 
crack of the gun he falls—rolls over on one 
side, and the first real live wild bear I have 
ever seen looks to be my meat. I fill my 
magazine and start over toward him, but 
before I arrive the dogs appear on the scene, 
and soon a seething, howling mass of dogs 
and bear are rolling down toward the creek. 
And, to make the picture complete (which, 
by the way, we did not get), old Steve ap- 


pears on the scene with perspiration rolling 
down his face and gives me a hearty hand- 
shake. 

We let the dogs wool him around for a 
while, and then I tap his head with a rock, 
and as fine a specimen of a cinnamon hide 
as a man ever saw is mine, all but getting 
it off, which we accomplished, and at 5 p. m. 
are in camp with hide and carcass, the hide 
showing that three shots out of the four had 
taken effect. 5 

We hunted two more days, but not getting 
sight or trail of any more we hit the road for 
Mancos and the first train toward Brighton 
had me for a passenger, and now all the 
boys think I am about the “it” when it comes 
to bear hunting. 

In conclusion, let me add that Steve El- 
kins is one man in Colorado that knows his 
business and will give anyone a fair and 
square deal, and if there is any game in the 
country, just name your kind and he will 
come pretty near putting you “next.” 





The Pack. 


“Watch,” a dog owned by Elias Pea, Sr., 
of Rushville, Indiana, has a record not often 
made by one of his kind. One year ago the 
dog was given to a family who took him 
with them to Tennessee, going overland. In 
the lapse of time the dog had been forgotten 
by Mr. Pea until one morning a month ago, 
when he was awakened by a noise at the 
door, and when he opened it in walked the 
dog. He was gaunt and hungry and tired, 
and his general appearance showed that he 
had made the long journey back home. Mr. 
Pea says the dog is now contented, and he 
would not like to part with him. 

(5) 
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When the Signs Failed. 


By J. B. McKee. 


Draggin’ fly a-sittin’ on de fishin’ pole’s end 
Dat’s a sign ob big fish, 
Whoppin’, stroppin’, big fish! 
Ef de pole ain’t bust it am shorely gwine to bend 
An’ Ise gwine to git ernuff fo’ to eat an’ lend 
Watch me git a whoppah to de land! 
Rippin’, roahin’, thundah! 
Golly! What a mighty strenyus lurch! 
Ise a-got yeh honey 
Don’ try bein’ funny 
Out yeh come—Jim-a-neezah! Nuthin’ but a perch! 


Watah bugs a-makin’ a fancy figgah ate 
Shorely dar's a big fish 
Rappin’, strappin’, big fish! 

Comin’ ‘long to swallah up all mah hook an’ bait! 
Time nuff to ketch a-plenty—'tain’t so berry late; 
Now yeh'll seeme pit ‘im ef yeh wait. 
Boomin’, bustin’ thundah! 

See dat cawk go undah! 
Golly! Wa'n'’t that a pow’ful scat! 
Ease up dar, mah beauty, 
Ise a-doin’ of mah duty— 
Out yeh come—Gosh-a-dinge! A weeny li'l cat! 


Bubbles am a-risin’ up all aroun’ mah cawk 
Now ah'll git a run dah 
Much as a fouh-poundah 
Den I'se gwine to hab some use fo’ mah nife an’ fawk 
An’ ah’ll feed de haid an’ tail to de chicken hawk- 
See dis niggah vit ‘im in a walk! 
Bumpin’, thumpin’ thundah! 
See dat cawk go undah! 
Wondah kin ah git ‘im wifout help? 
Cos ah kin, mah busky- 
Ise bofe stout an’ husky 
Out yeh come—nuthin’ but a stingy li'l whelp! 


Wondah wot is wrong wif de workin’ ob dem signs? 
Dey was allus shore ones 
Ain't nary bettah ones 
Seen dem be a shore t'ing many, many times, 
Wif Mars Ned an’ Unc Rastts holdin’ ob de lines; 
T’ink it’s Kase de sun so feashly shines. 
Teakin’ bleakin’ thundah! 
No mo’ use to wondah, 
Now ah know why I'se lef’ in de luch, 
Heah dose bells a-ringin’? 
Dahkies soon be singin’ 
‘Stead ob fishin’ dis heah coon o'tah been in church! 
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A BLOOD HORSE. 


By WALTER G. CORKER. 





IT THE time the events of 
this story occurred I was 
foreman for the “Z. U.” 
cow outfit. Their cattle 
were grazing in nearly every 
territory in the West, and 
represented several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The home ranch, where I 
made headquarters, was a 
couple of miles from the 
overland trail, that every 
summer marked the way for 
hundreds of emigrants, as 
they pushed across the sage-brush plains in 
search of homes, where grasshoppers and 
cyclones were unknown. It was not often 
we were favored by a call from these people, 
unless their horses had strayed away, or late 
in the fall they came to buy a.-little hay for 
their weak stock, that had failed to keep 
in condition during their long pilgrimage 
from their far-eastern homes. 

I was occupied one sultry afternoon in 
August writing a letter of considerable im- 
portance to the president of the company. I 
felt annoyed as I heard a step on the porch, 
and a bony knock rang out on the wall. As 
the aoor was open, I pulled my papers to- 
gether and said “Come in.’”” There appeared 
in the door a typical Missourian. Across his 
long, bony arm rested an old double-barreled, 
muzzle-loading shotgun, minus one hammer. 
In the other hand he held a jackrabbit by the 
hind legs, the fruit of the hunt. At his heels 
an old-fashioned foxhound shuffled along, 
covered with dust, and his bloodshot eyes 
took in the landscape from veritable mud 
balls. 

“Evenin’,” said the new-comer, by way of 
salutation. I invited him to take a stool 
and rest himself. Although the thermom- 
eter had been standing at 100 in the shade 
for over a month, he pulled from his head 
a cone-shaped, coonskin cap, with the tail 
of the same animal -dangling from the top, 
by way of decoration. After wiping a great 





amount of dirt and perspiration from his 
forehead with the remains of his checkered 
gingham shirt sleeve, he “’lowed it was 
powerful hot,” and I agreed. “I jest come 
up here,” he said, “to see if I could sell you 
a hoss. We uns has night run out of money, 
and had to riz some somehow.” I told him 
we didn’t need horses now, as the spring 
work was over, and I didn’t believe his would 
be suited to our line of business. He sat 
gazing out of the door for some time. I 
looked to see if he saw anything of interest, 
but only the waves of heat that rose from the 
sun-parched sand were visible. He drew a 
twist of natural leaf from the pocket of his 
greagy overalls and filled his corncob pipe. 
As the thin blue smoke drifted towards the 
door, he made another attempt to convince 
me I needed a “hoss.” “I got about. the 
peertest yearling filly you ever seen; she’s 
out of blood stock on both sides. I hadn’t 
calculated to let her go, but I’ll jest have to, 
I reckon. Come down to camp, stranger, and 
have a look at her,” he said. 

I was beginning to feel a sort of sorrowful 
interest in the old man, and agreed to go 
down in the cool of the evening. ‘‘Where is 
your camp?” “Down yender, on the branch.” 
The man got up, gave his crocheted suspend- 
ers a hitch, pulled his fur cap on, took the 
gun and rabbit, chirruped to the dog, and 
after a “How’dy,” and “Be sure and come,” 
started off. I stood in the door and watched 
his angular figure for a mile, until the ef- 
fects of the mirage increased his proportions 
to some thirty feet. I finished my letter, 
had supper, and rode down to the camp. 

My friend of the afternoon was seated on 
a wagon tongue, tinkering an old Kentucky 
rifle, while his better half was industriously 
kneading some bread with one hand and held 
an eight-months-old baby on the other arm, 
with the duplicate of her husband’s cob pipe 
in her mouth. 

The old man led off to where the horses 
were feeding on the salt grass flat. I fol- 
lowed him. Stopping near a very ordinary- 
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looking colt, he said: “There she is.” I 
was not impressed in any way by the little 
creature. She was thin and leg weary, and 
had the appearance of a buttermilk calf. I 
asked him what he valued her at. He looked 
at me good and hard for a moment before he 
spoke. “Stranger, I wouldn’t a took a hun- 
dred dollars fer her when we struck out from 
back yonder, but Jim, my oldest boy, took 
sick over in Wyoming, and up and died, and 
it took all we had for doctorin’ and sech. 
But if you can give me $25, it’ll be a Gord’s 
blessin’.” I told him to bring her up in the 
morning, swung on my horse and rode home. 

The old man arrived with his filly bright 
and early, and I was the not-overly-happy 
owner of a blood horse. I thought nothing 
more of her for some time. She was run- 
ning with the company’s horses in summer 
in the mountains and in winter around the 
ranch, Finally I heard from the cow punch- 
ers how fast that mare could run, and was 
the leader of the band, so I told the boys 
we would get her up and break her. ° 

There was a little Spaniard working for 
me at the time called Francisco Ferraro. 
We called him Frank. He took the mare in 
hand and she soon was as gentle as a dog. 
They tried her speed and found there was 
not a cOw pony on the ranch that could 
hold a candle to her. 

Soon after there were races, and in a short 
time she had cleaned up all the fast horses 
in our section of country. Frank always 
rode her, and she always won. I think it 
was when the mare was six years old the 
J. C. outfit sent us word that if we would 


meet them at Riley’s store, on the Fourth . 


of July, they would give us all the run we 
wanted. So we accepted. Riley’s was forty- 
five miles from our place, and about the 
same distance from the J. C.’s. On the 
2nd of July we arrived and found some of 
the other outfit already there. For the next 
two days the punchers kept coming in 
bunches from one to a dozen. The morning 
of the Fourth there must have been 250 at 
the place. As all the ranchers from Willow 
creek had arrived with their families, Riley 
saw an opportunity to make more money 
by putting up a pavilion for dancing. He 
had erected a sort of open shed with a rough 
lumber floor and covered the top with green 
W.i:0OWS, where the belles of the sagebrush 
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tripped the light fantistic with their cowboy 
sweethearts to the not over melodious strains 
produced from two violins. 

Betting on the two horses was the feature 
of the day. The boys did not stop when their 
money was gone, but put up saddles, bridles 
and spurs. 

The program opened by races with the 
scrubs, as the event of the day would not 
taxe place until 6 in the afternoon. Shortly 
before the appointed time, I went to the 
stable to see if Frank was looking after the 
mare, as I had cautioned him to keep his 
eye peeled that she wasn’t doped. 

He was giving her a last finishing touch 
when I arrived. As she stepped out of the 
door she looked a perfect picture; there was 
no resemblance to the Missourian’s yearling 
filly. The J. C.’s had a good horse, but there 
was no doubt in our minds how it would all 
come out at the finish. 

Six hundred yards had been measured off 
and judges and starters secured. As every 
one was betting, it was impossible to get 
disinterested men, so each side picked an 
equal number. I told Frank to run even with 
their horse until within 100 yards of the out- 
come, and then let the mare go. I rode down 
the course about 200 yards on my cow pony. 
Everything was ready and the horses were 
at the scratch. 

After a little jockeying a  six-shooter 
cracked, the signal to go. They came tearing 
up the stretch. As they passed me I saw we 
had it all our own way, as usual. Frank was 
holding the mare down and she was running 
in beautiful style. As they neared the out- 
come my view was cut off by the cloud of 
dust. As I ’loped up a mad cheer greeted me 
from the crowd. I supposed it was our side 
giving vent to their pent-up feelings. I was 
dumbfounded to learn that we had been 
beaten nearly a length. 

Frank was nearly even with the barn and 
corrals, getting the mare slowed down. I 
waited long enough to learn that he had 
struck her while she was in the air, and she 
came down in a sort of wabble, and had never 
pulled herself together again. The boys 

were sure it was a put-up job. I hurried out 
to where Frank was, and said: “You threw 
the race!” But he denied it. Well, I said: 
“You had better make yourself scarce, for 
the boys are sure, and your hide would not 
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hold potatoes now if some of them had had 
their guns as you went by. I don’t believe 
you deserve it, but give me the mare and 
take my horse over towards the barn. Get 
out the other side without being seen, for if 
they get their hands on you I won’t be re- 
sponsible.” He wasted no time in doing as 
I said. Leading the mare back to the crowd, 
I did all I could to get things quieted down. 
As the boys were all up in money and 
worldly goods, I offered to put up company 
checks to cover their lost saddles and run 
their horses again, but the J. C.’s would do 
nothing, as they claimed their horse had 
strained himself. 


It was a wild lot of men that started over 
to Riley’s and began to fill up on fighting 


whisky. Buckskin Joe came to me (he was 
one of my men) and asked where the d—— 


“Greaser” was. I told him I sent him to the 
barn with my saddle horse. ‘‘Well,” said he, 
‘‘when I put the mare in neither my saddle 
horse nor he were around the barn. I took 
a look and I see horse tracks leading off on 
the other side. If I could get a sight of him, 
his hide would be drying in the sun in less 
than half an hour.” And he tapped the han- 
die of a big hunting knife meaningly, that 
was hanging in his belt. Joe was a large 
man, and he always wore a buckskin suit. 
His hair was black and long, hanging to his 
shoulders. A braid on each side, in true In- 
dian style, kept it out of his face. ‘‘He’s the 
cause of us losing everything,” he said, “and 
now he’s stole your horse and give us all 
the slip.” I tried to quiet him, and prom- 
ised to let him have the mare to run at some 
future time. 

The bad feeling kept growing worse, as the 
drinking continued. I then tried to get Riley 
to shut up shop, but failed, as he was mak- 
ing money like a mint. Dancing was in prog- 
ress, so I left the store, for the little more 
pleasant atmosphere of the pavilion. I did 
not intend to take part, brt after I sat down 
under a lighted candle and got covered with 
candle grease, I decided tc make the best of 
a bad day, and started in. One violinist had 
been snowed under, so the music did not 
rasp quite so bad. We were in that all-fa- 
miliar quadrille change, the caller was bel- 
lowing away, “Swing the next, and do it 
neat, the little man with the great, big feet,” 
when above it all we could hear, over at 
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Riley’s, the six-shooters cracking like fire- 
crackers. 

I left my partner standing on the floor and 
started on a run for the store. Just as I got 
there the light went out or was shot put, and 
I was nearly knocked over by a man bring- 
ing window sash and all with him, as he 
escaped from the building. By the glimpse 1 
got of him I thought it was Buckskin Joe. 
Then more men took the same route through 
the window, and everything was still, com- 
pared with a few minutes before. I tried 
the back door, struck a match and got a 
candle from a box on the shelf. As the light 
flickered up it was a dreadful sight that met 
my eyes. Against the front door lay the 
body of one of the J. C. men with a knife 
sticking in his breast, with the initials ‘‘B: 
J.” cut in the handle. Lying half under the 
table was one of our boys, riddled with bul- 
lets, while still in his powder-burned hand 
he grasped a forty-five Colt’s revolver. Most 
of the men were sobered up pretty well, 
from the effects of the scare, and with the 
assistance of three or four we got things 
straightened up. 

Some one was behind the bar, groaning at 
every breath. It was Riley, shot through and 
through. He died before morning and we 
buried him that day, rolled up in a Navajo 
blanket, near the other boys, up under the 
rim rock. 

Ranchers were leaving the bloody scene 
at the first break of dawn. Things got 
warmed up again when it was known that 
the mare and the J. C. horse had been stolen. 
Everyone looked hard at everyone else, try- 
ing hard to decide who had left the place, 
but the only men I missed were Francisco 
Ferraro and Buckskin Joe. We soon had two 
dozen punchers riding to the four winds in 
search of the thief, for at that time a man 
caught stealing horses must surely die, while 
a man with half a dozen dead men to his 
credit was quite a distinguished personage. 

The following evening I left for the ranch, 
making the ride at night, while it was cool. 
As the gray streaks of morning were looming 
up in the east, I swung off my tired horse at 
the ranch, pulled off my rig and went to the 
house. Opening the door I saw dangling 
from the ceiling, on a bit of string, a piece 
of paper. Taking it down, I smoothed out 
its rumpled folds and read the last farewell 


a 
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from Frank and Joe. It ran thus: “I take 
my pen in hand to put you ‘on’ how this 
play came up. Frank and I fixed the race, 
for there was money in it for us that way. 
By the time you get this we'll be clean out 
of these parts. Sorry to have to borrow the 
loan of your horse and the mare. So long.” 

The eighth day after these happenings, the 
foreman of the J. C. outfit came to the ranch. 
“T don’t want any hard feelings between us,” 
he said. “I wasn’t mixed up in that running 
muss at Riley’s and did not know a thing 
about the job until Joe told me.” “What! 
has he been caught?” I asked. “Yes, my out- 
fit saw them riding up the draw leading to 
where you cross the summit. We had got- 
ten fresh horses the evening before, so did 
‘Nnot have any trouble scattering and beat- 
ing them over the divide. As they started 
down the far side we were lying in the 
rocks, on Rattler creek, and I called to them, 
“Hands up!” but they both slipped off their 
horses and began shooting wild. At the 
first crack from the boys the ‘Greaser’ was 
killed deader than a nit. Joe kept shooting 
and got down behind our horse. That was 
killed, too. Your mare was hit, but she ran 
out to one side of the trail and we finished 
her before we left, as she was most done 


for: Finally Joe’s gun was empty. To save 
time he picked up the ‘Greaser’s’ and, jump- 
ing on a rock, yelled, ‘Come out, any of you! 
I ain’t afraid of any man.’ The words were 
hardly out of his mouth before Big Red had 
accepted and the rest of us looked on to a 
pretty nervy gun play to the finish. I saw 
the blood running out of Red’s mouth after 
a couple of shots, and then Joe threw up his 
hands and fell over. We ran out to where 
he lay. As I raised him up he said: ‘Give 
my gun to the maridomo at the ranch.’ 
Then he talked a little about how he and 
Frank fixed up the race with some of my 
men. He shook hands with Red and said he 
did not bear him any grudge, but was sorry 
he was not going for company on the trip 
he was about to take. ‘Don’t let any one take 
my boots off; I want to die with them on,” he 
said. Then he shut his eyes, and that was 
all. We buried them both, ’side of the trail 
in the loose lava, so I brought the gun over. 
Red is getting on all O. K. The bullet went 
in sort of quartering and out the side of the 
cheek.” 

The mare was the last blood horse I have 
ever owned, and the Fourth of July never 
comes but I think of that awful night at 
Riley’s. 














Summer Home in the Forest. By G. B. Brayton. 














THE MULE DEER. 


By R. CLARKE FISK. 


HILE a considerable amount 
of my hunting for mule deer 
has been done along the 
trails, the runways were 
only followed long enough 
to locate the tracks of the 
passing deer. If there were 
no tracks on the trail the 
chances of scoring in that 
locality were exceedingly 
slim. If there had been 
deer along, a moment’s ob- 
servation would tell whether 
they were worth following. 

If the tracks are two days old they are no 

good, for the animals that made them are out 

of reach of a single day’s tramping. If a 

day old, if you are a good walker and are 

strong and fresh, you may catch up with 
them, but the chances are with the game. 

But if the deer have passed by in the night 

and the conditions are favorable—if you 

know your business and have luck—you will 
have venison for supper. These may appear 
to be many requirements for success, but 
the failure or the lacking of any of them will 
reduce the chances to score to the minimum 

—-as I have learned through many long and 

weary experiences. 

Having followed this method of hunting 
for several years I can say that I know of 
no greater pleasure, benefit or sport to be 
derived from the pursuit of any kind of big 
game in the West than that secured in a few 
days’ still hunting along the trails. Then 
again, the hunting grounds are frequently 
within reach of many western cities and 
twenty-four hours will place you within 
striking distance of the game itself, so this 
sport may be enjoyed by those who cannot 
spare the time which a trip after other kinds 
of game demands. Existing conditions have 
much to do with their prusuit. Good snows 
make tracking, which is sometimes a tiring 
labor, a well-rewarded pleasure. At that 
time the weather is freezing sharp and brac- 
ing and the country grand. 


After the positive statements made by 
some, it is surprising what a difference of 
manner will be noticed in different mem- 
bers of this species when startled. Some- 
times when they have discovered me, they 
will stand with high-raised ears watching 
some time before starting away. I have shot 
at deer lying down, less than 200 yards 
away, that would not get up at the echoing 
report, and I have had them run for miles 
from a single tainted breath. While an al- 
most ungovernable curiosity is one of the 
characteristics of the species, it cannot by 
any means be said to govern at all times, for 
in almost identical instances and under con- 
ditions during which I have been most curi- 
ously watched, I have seen them start in- 
stantly to escape. Generally, however, they 
will stand for several moments if not sud- 
denly startled or if the hunter is not in too 
close proximity, offering then splendid 
chances for standing shots. But if fright- 
ened suddenly they will hardly ever stand 
till they have run a considerable distance, 
when, perhaps, they will pause to look over 
their back track. 

Two of us once surprised a large doe and 
a fawn early one winter morning. We came 
on them suddenly, having seen no tracks 
owing to the drifting of the snow which has 
been going on all night. In the interval con- 
sumed in jerking off the big mitts and get- 
ting the snow out of the sights they had a 
good chance to look at us, and when we 
were at last ready only a chance for scratch 
shots at targets moving through the scrub 
growths was offered. I made only one close 
call that we could see, the bullet blasting out 
a dirty patch in the snow just underneath 
her neck as she paused for an instant, partly 
out of sight in a short draw. We followed 
that doe for over eight miles and when we 
stopped, because other game was in sight, 
her trail looked older than half a day. In 
all that stretch of rugged distance she had 
only broken her running gallop five times, 
and at none of these places had she stayed 
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more than a minute, as her tracks indicated. 
She would simply halt a moment to look 
back and then start off again, first at a sin- 
glefoot, which quickly changed into a long 
running stride. When we left, her tracks 
showed she was still running, and if she had 
maintained her gait up to that length of 
time, she was, at a moderate estimate, thirty 
miles ahead. 

But this is an exception. They will not 
generally run for such a distance unless dogs 
are after them. Generally, when started and 
kept in motion by firing, they will jump for 
perhaps a mile, stopping many times to look 
back, and will then,travel a mile or so far- 
ther and stop in some position highly fa- 
vorable to observe pursuit. If a man knows 
the country and the habits of the game, he 
can tell almost for a certainty where game 
once started will again stop. How great an 
advantage this is can only be realized by 
those who have been there, and followed out 
the trail of flight for long hours, only to find 
that he has been watched from afar and is 
forced to satisfy himself with vacant “beds” 
and disappearing lines of heart-shaped foot- 
prints. 

Most surprising and almost past belief is 
the apparent readiness and thoroughness 
with which animals of this class recover 
from gunshot and other wounds. I have 
killed deer and seen deer killed that had been 
at some prior time very badly hurt. Once I 
saw the carcass of a doe that had been 
wounded from directly in front or behind. 
The bullet had cut off four ribs about three 
inches down from the backbone, but doing no 
other damage. In the process of healing two 
of the sundered ribs had grown fast to one 
stuv. The other detached bones had joined 
in the original place. In all of these, ex- 
cept the former, when the juncture was dis- 
torted by a large knob, the healing and 
mending was well done and hardly notice- 
able. 

I was out on one occasion with an old 
hunting companion who, during the day, 
killed a monster buck. This deer had shown 
fine traveling ability and was apparently 
sound, but when we cut him up we found the 
femur bone of the left hind leg had been at 
one time badly broken and shattered about 
four inches down from the ball and socket 
joint. In healing the bone had not mended, 
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but a space of about three inches intervened 
between the broken, ragged ends, which were 
about the same distance out of line. The 
whole thing was bound togethed by a mass 
of gristle and sinew which connected the two 
ends and held them in such a way that, 
though the bones themselves were far from 
being joined, the animal seemed to have al- 
most perfect use of his limb. 

Of course, for the trail hunting I have 
done the result depended largely on the 
weather. Cold and snow encugh for tracking 
were necessary to assure a good bag, but 
one can have plenty of exercise and some 
little sport while waiting for snow, tramping 
over the frost-tipped mountains in the bit- 
ing air, relying entirely on one’s knowledge 
of the habitat and habits of the game and 
trusting to luck for the balance. I have 
killed quite a few mule deer in this man- 
ner, but though, as I say, the sport is fine, 
somehow it does not have the attractiveness, 
which is no doubht heightened by a fair 
chance for success, that comes with a good 
tracking snow. 

During the fall of ’97 I spent considerable 
time on a cattle ranch with some friends lo- 
cated on the western slope of the Belt moun- 
tains, Montana. Throughout the late fall 
the weather had been exceedingly mild for 
that season and the bright, biting days suc- 
ceeded one another till November was well 
advanced. Sometimes we worked with the 
cattle, sometimes we hunted. We were out 
of doors almost constantly and the vigor- 
ous life and the at times exciting work, 
though severe, was most pleasant. When we 
hunted it was our custom to either ford the 
Missouri on our horses, ride back a few miles 
into the mountains and return in time to 
cross the black, icy stream before dark; or 
sometimes we would take a skiff, run down 
the river several miles, and when in the very 
heart of the surrounding peaks, land, and 
look for game. In this latter mode of hunt- 
ing it was necessary, at the end of the day’s 
tramp, that we should pole the boat up 
against the curent on the return journey to 
the ranch house. But even when two or 
three deer added their weight to the load in 
the skiff, this added toil, being so different 
from the mountain work, was not considered 
a hardship. Sometimes the current was too 
swift for poling. At such places we would 
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land, one taking the line and as the other 
held the boat out into the stream with the 
pole, we would make rapid headway. 

One morning the snow lay three inches 
deep over mountain and valley. There was 
no rest in the ranch after that and it was 
not long before two of us were dropping 
down the river toward our hunting ground. 
At Hunter’s Flat, once one of the great 
game crossings in that district, I landed, my 
companion going on further down the river 
to the next gulch. 

Soon after landing I found where four deer 
had crossed the river that morning. 
the direction of the little band I thought 
possibly they would stop in some small, 
heavily-wooded gulches a mile or so from the 
river. A short reconnoisance convinced me 
that the game was there, so I left the trail 
and circled to cut across the gulches at an 
angle near their heads, thus, owing to the 
peculiarity of the timber which grew only 
on alternate slopes, giving myself the ad- 
vantage to approach unseen and to have an 
open hillside for shooting if the deer crossed 
the ridge. There was nothing in the first 
draw, but as I stood looking over into the 
second, carefully scrutinizing the timber on 
the opposite side, there was a commotion in 
the serub pines and all of the deer left their 

eds together. 

At first I could not see any of them. Then, 
rapid almost as a swallow’s flight, some- 
thing white and indistinct flitted through the 
evergreens near the top of the ridge. There 
was only a chance to score, but the distance 
was short and I snapped into one of the 
more pleasant places well ahead of the white. 
At the report a two-year-old buck 
cover near the head of the gulch. 


Getting 


broke 
I did not 


make allowance for his speed and my first 
bullet was too far back to be instantly fatal. 
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Then he went out of sight and I had to run 
up hill for a hundred yards or more before I 
had another chance. He was very sick, but 
as I did not want him to go further away 
from the river I did my best to stop him. 
But I was so badly blown I could not hit him, 
try as I would. The gun wabbled, and after 
a couple of shots I saw it was no use shoot- 
ing without a rest, so I tried to steady my- 
self against a tall-standing pine. Finally 
finding I could do nothing in this way, either, 
I ran on a little further to get a better view 
of him, and took a snap shot off-hand. I 
centered him as squarely as if I had had a 
dead rest, but at the hurt he ran well for 
some little distance. I did not know whether 
I had hit him or shot over the mountain, I 
was so blinded with perspiration and pant- 
ing for breath, and was just going to try 
again when he stopped, took a step or two 
backwards, reared and fell over dead. I 
found the first one I had shot at to be a doe. 
The bullet had broken her neck. The other 
deer had gone back down to the river, and 
though I followed rapidly, they had crossed 
before I came in sight. 

I have often noticed that when one is tired 
from a long run or a steep climb, unless an 
absolute rest can be had for your gun, thus 
removing all weights from the quick pant 
overtried lungs, far better results 
can be had if such a rest cannot be had, by 
holding the breath an instant at each shot 
and burning lots of powder. Generally I 
shoot from one knee or from a sitting pos- 
ture, resting across both knees, but if blown 
I try the ther method. And it is indeed sur- 
prising what a man used to shooting at game 
ean do in this snap fashion when his rifle is 
going up and down like a branch in a gale. 

Lazy YO Ranch, Breaks of the Missouri. 
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“Little Chip.” 


A SQUIRREL STORY. 


By FLORA J. R. STANLEY. 


NEGATIVES BY F.C. STANLEY 


O a lover of nature there is 
a charm in the furry and 
feathery little creatures she 
nourishes on her kindly 
bosom, and a delight in liv- 
ing intimately with them. 
To one banished for health’s 
sake to the solitudes of the 
mountain or the forest, the 
loneliness which arises from 
lack of the human element 
is cheered by the compan- 
ionship of these little na- 
tives, who entertain one by 

frankly living their simple lives. 

When we went to the mountains for the 
summer we found that our nearest and most 
numerous neighbor was the ground squirrel, 
and in the earliest stages of our acquaint- 
ance we had an opportunity to do a neigh- 
borly turn by rescuing a half-grown young- 
ster from the clutches of a stray cat. We 
took the little creature in, and in the course 
of a few days, by dint of nursing, made him 
whole. We were unexpectedly rewarded by 





the pleasure of his winsome awys and his 
unconscious revelation of the secrets of his 
ancestors and the wisdom of his race, about 
which a whole chapter could be written. 
We learned that the chipmunk, though 
timid and wary, is most persistent in carry- 
ing his point. Whatever he wants he uses 
all his small powers to obtain, and he never 
forgets what has given him pleasure or 
pain. We wished to make our protégé, whom 
we named “Chip,” a member of our family 
for the season; but we knew when summer 
days were over, and he must be left behind, 
it would be cruel then to turn him out upon 
the mercies of a cold world. We decided it 
was best he should be inured to the hard- 
ships of squirrel life and learn to gather 
his winter hoard, and to make his warm 


bed; so, one day we restored him to his 
kith and kin, who received him rather 
coldly—so_ short-lived is friendship—but, 


with whom, in a few days, he was frolicing 
gaily. 

On account of the shyness of our neigh- 
bors we were obliged to make the advances, 
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which were cordially met, and shortly we 
had twenty squirrels on our visiting list. 
Eating, which seems to be the basis of 
social life, we found prevailed to an unusual 
extent in these circles. The first to yield 
to the seductive peanut and our personal 
fascinations was “Spot.” His visiting card 
was a peculiar spot of fur upon his back, 
by which we learned his name, though we 
afterward observed that this mark was char- 
acteristic of the patriarchs of the tribe— 
probably a patronymic. “Spot” was a unique 
character; the biggest, boldest and hand- 
somest squirrel of them all. Having once 
given his confidence, he never “went back 
on it.” He would dash into our laps with 
a breeziness peculiarly his own, and any 
squirrel that stood in his way felt the weight 
of his fist and the sharpness of his teeth. 
If the peanut was not forthcoming, he would 
look up inquiringly into our faces with his 
bold, black eyes, and proceed to search our 
pockets and the folds of our garments in 
the most business-like manner. He was 
selfish to a human degree, only he did not 
disguise his selfishness under such phrases 
as “duty to one’s self,” or “taking advan- 
tage of one’s opportunities,” or “the Lord 
helps those who help themselves.” He was 
simply and frankly selfish. “Tom” and 
“Ned” were only a little lower in beauty, 


strength and courage, still they were pain- 
fully aware there could be only one czar. 
The feminine members of this interesting 
society were less aggressive and less greedy. 
With high feeding they showed a tendency 
to stoutness which quite spoiled their charm- 
ing little figures, and made their movements 
less graceful. “Sorah,” a motherly squirrel, 
was a great favorite with us. She ate her 
peanuts calmly and deliberately, and any 
squirrel that attempted .o hugtle her, she 
rebuked with quiet dignity. There were 
“Cripple,” who had lost a finger; “Fatty,” 
whose back was as broad as it was long, 
and others less distinguished, who jumped 
upon our knees and ate from our hands. 
Refreshments were served at all hours, and 
at our call, “Come, Spot, come Sorah, come 
little ones,” the rocks seemed alive with 
squirrels. In the hurry to be “first come” 
and to secure the coveted seat on our knees 
there were collisions and squabbles; but, 
finally all were served, till their cheeks were 
filled to bursting—for the squirrel is a provi- 
dent creature. Then would ensue a scamper- 
ing of tiny feet and a whisking of plumey 
tails as they scurried away to unload their 
supplies in their underground storehouses— 
then back again, till they were tired of carry- 
ing. There were stored away pecks of pea- 
nuts, a fruitfulness which that barren soil 





“Spot.” 
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had never before known. They oftener came 
uninvited, and followed us from veranda to 
veranda. If we went inside and left the 
screens unfastened, our reading or writing 
was often interrupted by the patter of tiny 
feet across the floor, and a dear little beggar 
would be standing upright before us with 
his hands supplicatingly folded. The squir- 
rels delighted in newspapers, not as a liter- 
ary pastime, but as material for bedding, 
which they carried, with other soft stuff, 
to their underground apartments. Their 
danger signal was a sharp, peculiar cry, ut- 
tered by some watchful member, at which 
each squirrel stood, for an instant, erect 
and motionless in his tracks, then stealthily 
disappeared. The pigeon hawk sometimes 
hovered hungrily over the squirrel domain; 
but the most dreaded enemy that came 
under our observation was the stray cat, 
which had become fierce and bloodthirsty in 
its struggle for existence. Three cats of 
this description invaded our peaceful realm 
at different times, but they disappeared to 
some unkonwn bourne, from which they 
never returned. During these scares there 
was an utter emptiness of the rocks, the 
back porch was silent, the verandas desert- 
ed. There was no answer to our call, and 
a great loneliness fell upon us. Usually, in 
a day or two, confidence was restored and 


the joy of living began again. They always 
returned hungrier, happier and busier than 
ever. 

As the time drew near for leaving these 
attractive little creatures, we desired some- 
thing more tangible than pictures of mem- 
ory’s sketching, so we decided to attempt 
photographing them. A peanut was suffi- 
cient to induce them to pose, and it was 
not necessary to ask them to look pleas- 
ant; but the quickness and uncertainty of 
their movements made them difficult sub- 
jects. If one thinks himself a “lightning 
artist,” let him try an alert, active squirrel. 
The reader can judge of our success by the 
accompanying illustrations. We wished we 
could photograph them when they were 
washing their faces and brushing their 
heads, or rubbing their coats, but that was 
impossible. 

It was with keen regret that we said 
“Good-bye” to our furry friends, who had 
enlivened our solitude and had greatly en- 
deared themselves to us. We felt they would 
miss our care and company, but we knew 
that in their underground homes were well- 
filled larders and soft beds, which would 
give cheer and comfort through the long 
winter, and we trust that next summer they 
will find other human friends who will love 
and enjoy them. 





“Ned.” 














FRONTIER EXPERIENCES. 


By S. N. LEER. 





N THE early 80’s I took the 
western fever and _ with 
three tenderfoot compan- 
ions, a wagon drawn by two 
little mules, and two extra 
saddle ponies, we left Kear- 
ney, Nebraska, for the 
Black Hills. The road we 
took was surveyed from 
Kearney during the early 
gold excitement in the Black 
Hills, but being so much 
farther than the Sidney, Ne- 
braska, road, and being so 
very sandy, soon fell into disuse and at the 
time of which I write was almost totally 
abandoned. 

This road led us up through the great sand 
hills country of northwestern Nebraska, and 
the time being early spring, the various 
small lakes about the heads of the Middle and 
North Loup were literally teeming with 
water fowl. We saw lakes that were white 
with pelicans, while all around the shores 
were all kinds of snipe and cranes and ducks 
by the thousand. The geese had gone north 
ahead of .us. In an hour’s horseback ride 
from the road we could get a deer, either 
white or black-tail. 

We were in no hurrry, but traveled in a 
leisurely manner, camping when and where 
we pleased. At one of our camps (Antelope 
springs) we were confronted with the an- 
noying condition of finding no wood. After 
pitching camp we all started out in different 
directions in search of wood to cook with, 
but all came back empty-handed. We de- 
cided it was necessary to cook, so as a last 
means we pulled grass, a commodity 
found in twisted it in hard 
bunches, smeared axle grease on it, and were 
enabled to produce enough heat to cook a 
sparse supper. While we were all in the 
tent next morning at breakfast one of the 
boys happened to look out and saw the 
start-off of one of those ravages of the plains, 
a prairie fire. It was coming our way. so 
immediate action was necessary. By cour- 


dry 
profusion, 


ageous and diligent work we managed to 
move everything out of its path just in time 
to save our outfit. ; 

We resumed our journey that morning, 
crossed the Niobrara river at Newman’s 
ranch, went through Red Cloud agency, 
“smoked the pipe” and shook hands with 
Red Cloud, who told us that he used to have 
hair on the palms of his hands, but wore it 
all off shaking hands with the whites. At 
the agency we hired a Sioux scout (Rolece) 
to go with us as guard till off the reservation. 
While going down Little White Clay creek it 
rained all the time, and when we reached 
White river it was bank full. We asked our 
Indian guide how deep it was, and he held 
his hands away above his head. We camped 
near the river, got supper (the first meal 
since morning), put up our tent and prepared 
for bed. We were afraid the Indian would 
get away with our stock, so motioned for 
him to sleep in the back part of the tent. 
But he motioned back that he wished to 
sleep near the door in order to watch the 
horses—which he did all right. 

The next morning the river was still up, 
with no prospect of abating, so we remained 
in camp. Zarly in the day a lone Sioux 
Indian came to the fording place from the 
other side of the stream. He was on foot, 
carrying a rifle, and we watched him closely, 
being anxious to know how he would get 
across. He gathered a few sticks and pieces 
of bark which he tied together in the shape 
of a little raft. This he sat on the water; 
then piling on it all his clothes and laying 
his rifle and cartridge belt on top, he 
pushed it before him and swam across. 

An hour later two cowboys came along 
from Newman’s ranch with their strings 
of horses, and camped near us. A short while 
later ten Cheyenne Indians with a bunch of 
thirty horses halted near our camp, and as 
they didn’t seem to care to venture fording, 
they also camped near us. Thus we had lots 


of company—all waiting for the water to go 
down in order to cross the stream. 
I "ring the day our Indian guide brought 
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in two little kitten beaver which he found 
near the river that had been drowned out 
of their hole by the high waters. Near camp 
there was a large prairie-dog town, and it 
was amusing to see the Indians who were 
camped near us shoot these animals and 
then, laying them while on the fire, eat them, 
when cooked, as ravenously as we would 
then, laying them whole on the fire, eat 
them, when cooked, as ravenously as we 
would devour a piece of spring chicken. 

Near where Little White Clay empties into 
White river there stood at that time a log 
house. This marks the spot where the first 
blood was spilled in the last war with the 
Sioux, and which led to the battle of 
Wounded Knee. At this cabin in that con- 
flict the Indians killed two cowboys. 

On arising the second morning we found 
the river still up, so we concluded to build 
a raft, as we thought we might as well spend 
our time in trying to accomplish the desired 
end as to loaf in camp. Soon we had a pretty 
respectable-looking raft built, and, placing 
our wagon box on top and sending a rope 
across we proceeded to take our belongings 
over. We then swam our horses over be- 
hind the raft. The cowboys undertook to 
drive their horses across, one of them follow- 
ing on horseback, but unfortunately the ani- 
mals came to shore at the opposite side at a 
point where they couldn’t get up the bank. 
The cowboys grabbed the bushes and crawled 
out, but the horses all went back. 

About this time the Indians got onto what 
was going on and wanted to get over, too, so 
we ferried their stuff over and tied our wagon 
together so that the king bolt and other de- 
tachable articles would not drop out when 
the wagon rolled over. We attached a rope 
to the end of the tongue and were about 
ready to pull the wagon over when here came 
the Indians with all their horses and the 
cowboys’ horses and drove them all in just 
above the wagon. We saw what was com- 
ing and all hands quickly got hold of the 
rope, against which the horses, impelled by 
the heavy water, drifted in aimless disorder. 
‘their force against the rope jerked the 
wagon off the shore into the river and then 
commenced the worst “rough house” you ever 
saw. For a minute the water was black with 
floundering horses. But we stayed with the 
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rope, and the horses got out one by one. 
Then we pulled on the end of our rope till 
the end of the tongue came in sight from 
straight down at a point where we couldn’t 
possibly get the wagon out. So, sending the 
rope across stream, we pulled the wagon 
back to the other side again. Then, getting 
it started “home” again we managed, after 
seeing it turn a few tumbles in the water, 
to land it high and —wet—on the side on 
which we desired it. After carrying all the 
remainder of the passengers over we took 
the ropes from the raft and let it go. 

Darkness had come on before we were quite 
finished with all the work, so it can be im- 
agined with what comfort we sought our 
rough beds that night after the long day’s 
exertions. 

In due time we reached the Cheyenne 
river, but found it a raging torrent. We 
camped near its banks for several days, and 
finally one day, thinking we could cross, we 
went down to the river, but a short distance 
from camp, just as a man came ashore from 
the opposite side. He was almost exhausted 
and pointed to an object out in mid-stream 
that I never can think of without it causing 
a laugh, and which but for the seriousness of 
the situation at the time, would have pro- 
duced in me the proper material for at least 
a broad smile. Out in the middle of the 
river sat an old man in a buggy, with his 
feet on the dashboard to keep them dry, 
while the flood of water rushed over the rig, 
completely submerging and hiding it from 
view. Two of us rode in, got the tongue 
up, tied our ropes to it and pulled the buggy 
and half-scared-to-death occupant to shore 
by the saddle horn. I never in my life saw 
a happier man than he when he set foot on 
terra firma. It happened that their horses 
had balked, and it was found advisable to 
unhitch them before they caused more seri- 
ous trouble. 

We ourselves got across all right, after 
minor incidents, and pursued our journey to 
the Black Hills. The facts above related 
go to show that while there is much pleasure 
in traveling and camping out, yet one must 
expect to run amuck of much annoyance and 
many hardships, especially in going through 
a new country. ¥ 








A 


DEER HUNT IN 





MAINE. 


By J. H FISHER, JR. 


HERE is probably no section 
of Maine more favored by 
an abundance of deer and 
moose than that which lies 
at the head waters of the 
Aroostook river, reached via 
Massardis and Oxbow. 
There are lakes and tribu- 
taries of various _ sizes, 
mountains, and both hard- 
wood and black growth tim- 
ber, thus always insuring a 
bountiful supply of food for 
the game and making the 

region a veritable sportsman’s paradise. I 

had the good fortune while there during the 

summer of 1902 to secure a number of moose 
photographs. The first of October I loaded 
my duffle into a canoe and ran the beautiful 

Aroostook river to Oxbow, pitched camp on 

a hardwood ridge about one and one-half 

miles from that settlement and spent my 

leisure time at both places. A few days after 
the deer season opened, while sauntering 

along an old logging road, I suddenly saw a 

buck making quick time through burnt land. 

Hastily throwing my .30-30 Winchester to 

the shoulder, I fired three times in quick 

succession and seeing the animal suddenly 
disappear, I knew he was down. On reach- 

ing the spot where last seen, which was 100 

yards or more from my stand while shooting, 

I found him dead with two bullet holes, one 

having passed through the right ham, the 

other striking the neck on the left side, just 
back of the skull, badly shattering the bone. 

The horns were curious, one being rather 

pretty with three points; the other simply 

a straight point with a prong. Dragging the 

carcass into the edge of the woods, I dressed 

and hung it up. 

The hunting grounds where I located are 
composed of a few hardwood ridges of lim- 
ited extent surrounded by black growth 
thickets and extensive cedar swamps, and be- 
ing near the settlement, the deer are shy 
and crafty. Determined to secure a fine 





head, when November came | began to hunt 
most conscientiously. Rain storms at that 
time being few and far between, and the 
ground covered with dead leaves, quiet trav- 
eling was almost an impossibility, so I loi- 
tered along in likely-looking places, often sit- 
ting in one spot for an hour or so at a 
time. Toward the middle of the month one 
nignt it snowed and I went to bed happy, to 
dream of the buck I would track on the mor- 
row. Starting out bright and early, I 
hunted all day; but could find no deer. On 
my way to the village at sunset I saw a big 
buck’s track, the first of the day. When the 


storm commenced, the deer, according to 
their custom, took to the cedar swamps, 
where they remained concealed until the 


following night. 

A casual observer may travel through a 
game country for a whole season and, unless 
there is snow, think that game is scarce. 
I knew that deer were plentiful in that sec- 
tion, but the number of tracks seen the sec- 
ond day after the snowfall exceeded my ex- 
pectations. One morning, while following a 
buck’s track through a second growth of 
birch and fir, I discovered a battleground. 
Two bucks had met and from the appearance 
of things a furious and stubborn fight had 
lasted for a while. The snow within a com- 
pass of perhaps sixty yeards was so com- 
pletely trodden as though a flock of sheep 
had passed over it; small bushes were up- 
rooted and stumps splintered. Circling, I 
discovered where they had left the field of 
honor, and followed them up. 

I kept the tracks for about two miles, 
where they parted, both bucks slightly bleed- 
ing from wounds received in the skirmish. 

To me there is nothing pleasanter than 
being out with a rifle on fresh snow in a big 
game country, even though my return to 
camp in the evening be empty-handed. To 
an observer of nature the studying out of 
numerous signs of animals and birds in 
their natural haunts holds much more inter- 
est than the most enticing book. 
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Comfortable Winter Quarters. 


It would seem mose remarkable with 
what agility deer are able to pass through 
windfalls and thickets, but they do pcca- 
sionally have a fall. Several years ago, 
while hunting in West Virginia, I followed 
a doe’s track for a short distance on snow, 
and at one point where a windfall was 
cleared she had alighted on a slippery log 
which threw her flat on her side. True, she 
had been shot at but a moment before, oc- 
casioning precipitate flight. 

But to resume my Maine hunt. Starting 
out one cold, crisp morning, 1 noticed what 
at first I mistook for moccasin tracks in the 
snow, but upon second observation saw they 
were made by old-bruin and were but a few 
hours old. A sportsman had, the day before, 


By J. H. Fisher, Jr. 


shot a deer, dressed it and left it on the 
snow, intending to fetch it out later. That 
bear had passed within 100 feet of the car- 
cass and later on passed the entrails, but 
did not touch them. While hunting I crossed 
his tracks five times; the tihrd time, thinking 
they were different tracks, I concluded the 
woods were full of “‘b’ar.” 

December was fast approaching—the time 
for pulling up stakes and setting out for the 
home hearth. I was lounging about camp 
late one morning wasting valuable time, 
when I suddenly woke up to the fact that 
it was an ideal day for a hunt, the snow be- 
ing soft and not a breath of air stirring. 
Hastily preparing and devouring an early 
dinner, I set out due west from camp, know- 
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ing of a likely cedar swamp in that direc- 
tion. Having arrived at the thick growth 
I began to zig-zag, looking for signs, which 
I presently discovered in the shape of a 
fairly fresh buck’s track. Following it up, I 
arrived at a large area of open growth in the 
heart of the swamp, an ideal place for deer. 
Slowly moving about and expecting at any 
moment to see game, I came upon a place 
in a natural little bower where the buck had 
laid down, and noting the freshness of the 
tracks where he had resumed his saunter- 
ings, I knew that he was probably not far 
off. Determined to watch for a while from 
that position, I proceeded to make myself as 
comfortable as possible, when suddenly I 
heard a snorting sound in a thicket off to 
my right. Cautiously crawling up behind a 
large fallen three, I peered over, but no 
buck in sight. I then sneaked back to my 
natural blind, the snorting recommenced and 
by each successive one being fainter I was 
certain that the animal, having winded me, 











Another View of Camp. By J. H. Fisher, Jr. 
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was leaving for safer quarters. After a 
while, having decided to track, I proceeded 
at snail’s pace, keeping a sharp lookout all 
the while. I had covered probably 100 yards 
when I again heard snorting, this time closer 
at hand. Standing perfectly still in my 
tracks to await developments, I presently 
had the unbounded joy of seeing a beautiful 
buck with stiff-legged leaps come fairly out 
into the open, his head turned to one side 
as he watched me. I whistled, at the same 
time bringing my rifle up; he stopped, but 
immediately gave another leap, which 
brought his head and neck behind bushes. 
Taking careful aim, I pulled, saw him flinch 
and then rush precipitately into the thick 
growth. I could not get another glimpse of 
the animal, but to make of him I 
emptied my half magazine into the wavering 
Taking up the trail, I found him 
dead, only a short distance off, with a bullet 
hole through the lungs. He was beautifully 
marked and possessed a large set of antlers 


sure 


bushes. 
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Bound for the Taxidermists. 





Kelso. 
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with four points on one side and five on the 
other. Having bled and dressed him I 
dragged the carcass over the snow by the 
horns for half a mile to camp, then bending 
over a yellow birch I swung him in the air 


Beyond the reach of 
“Varmints.”’ 


One of the best-known advocates of game 
protection in Colorado writes under date of 
October 10th from Northwestern Colorado: 
“I am glad that a sentiment is being cre- 
ated in favor of better game laws, even if 
too late to save the game. The settlers of 
the upper part of the county have lived on 
deer all summer as usual, and there is but 
a pitiful handful coming down. They are 





out of the reach of ‘“‘varmints.” That day’s 
hunt was one of the pleasantest I ever ex- 
perienced and will ever remain fresh in my 
memory. 


By J. H. Fisher, Jr. 


gone—so with the antelope, while the elk 
in this state are but a memory. Our efforts 
at the proper time accomplished naught. 
Well, we fought for our principles, anyway, 
but that is poor satisfaction. ‘The old guarc¢ 
dies, but never surrenders,’ you know 
So with us—but out Waterloo seemed in- 
evitable”’ 




















DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


About the time the compatriots of Gari- 
baldi make their first appearance on the 
streets with stands and pans of roasted 
chestnuts, there begins to gnaw at the 
mechanism of your think tank a microbe 
that is generally known as the “Christmas 
Present Problem.” The question of properly 
observing the Yuletide festivities with ap- 
propriate gifts to even a moderate list of 
friends and relatives presents a problem of 
no small consequence, and as it is not at all 
unlikely that you may decide to gladden 
the heart of your father, mother, brother 
or sister with a camera, I take upon myself 
the liberty of offering a few suggestions. 
Now if you were going to bestow a watch 
or a ring or any one of a thousand things, 
the proper course would be to do a little 
“Sherlock Holmes” problem in deductions to 
arrive at a selection that woud meet with 
the approval of the particular individual 
taste, but you cannot do that with a camera, 
because he, or she, knows nothing of cam- 
eras. And you, yourself, can probably tell 
a camera from an opera hat, and that is 
about all, so you go to a camera store, which 
is probably a drug or some other store, too, 
and ask the clerk about it. He has a good 
“show-case” knowledge of cameras, but nine 
times out of ten you can learn more in one 
perusal of a catalogue than you can from 
him in a week. Of course, all camera stores 
have a man who is thoroughly posted, but 
he generally knows too much to be behind 
the counter, so you do not know of his ex- 
istence. Therefore, when the clerk starts 
to haul out cameras and begins to intone 
their merits while he fixes a vacant stare 
about six inches above your head, remem 
ber these things that follow. 

- * ” 

After having decided upon the camera you 

may heave a sigh of relief, that one more 





thing is settled, but you are dismayed to find 
the first problem of camera purchasing is 
even worse than the original difficulty, for 
the first thing to be decided is whether it is 
to be a plate camera or a film camera. 
Eminent authorities, would-be eminent au- 
thorities, just ordinary authorities and others 
have debated this question until the thing 
got to be as monotonous as patent medicine 
testimonials. It is much like the reading 
lesson of the old second reader that devel- 
oped an argument between two boys as to 
whether a lobster was red or black and they 
finally learned that it depended upon 
whether the lobster was cooked or not.. So 
with the film and plate camera, it depends 
on circumstances. If the person to whom 
the camera is to be presented travels much, 
by all means get a film camera. If, on the 
other hand, the work is likely to be con- 
fined to landscapes near home, with some 
attempt at portraiture and groups, nothing 
but a plate camera should be purchased. 
With these as a primary guide you are safe, 
and if the recipient of ..e camera goes deep 
enough into photography to find that he 
needs both kinds—well, he only has to buy 
one, or he can get a plate attachment for his 
film camera or a roll holder for his plate 
camera. 
* a ” 

Then comes a question of price. If you 
have even the remotest idea of buying a 
cheap camera, get rid of either it or the cam- 
era idea altogether. Some people seem to 
think that all the intricate details of cam- 
era construction that have been tediously 
developed during the past decade, can be 
cooped up in a small square, leather-covered 
box and sold for $5 at retail. In film cameras 
the principal points of desirability may be 
secured at prices beginning at $17.50 for a 
3%x4% and going on up. With the plate 
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camera the low mark for a 4x5 would be 
about $25 with a strong preference for an 
advance on that price. The requirements 
for a film camera are not many. It should 
be of the folding variety and very rigid when 
open. The manner of loading should be 
simple, the mechanism of such nature as to 
keep in order. It should not be of the type 
that uses odd films that can only be secured 
at certain places. (I knew a fellow in Crip- 
ple Creek, Colorado, who had to send to 
Europe for his films.) The shutter should 
be released by means of a bulb. The focus- 
ing scale should be carefully tested as to 
accuracy and the finder as to concordance. 
* *- 

A plate camera has more points for ob- 
servation. It should be long-focus and have 
a reversible back. It should have a rock 
and pinion with a good-sized milled head for 
focusing, a rising and falling front, which 
generally slides also, but slide is not es- 
sential with reversible back, the door on 
ground glass should drop down and not lift 
up unless held up with a spring when open. 
The spring actuated ground glass should 
open easily and permit ready insertion of 
plate holder. And finally and most import- 
antly, the camera should have a back that 
swings both vertically and horizontally from 
its optical center. The construction should 
be as compact as consistent with stability 
and rigidity. Of course, if you want to put 
a fine lens in the camera, the same will cost 
about twice as much as the box itself, more 
or less, and your friend or relative will 
probably stand a better chance of taking 
more than a passing interest in photography. 
The regular lenses furnished with cameras 
are all right and answer well enough for all 
practical purposes, but they have certain 
peculiarities that are too often discourag- 
ing to the embryo photographer. A good 
lens is a good start for a photographer. 
When he gets along, if he can make good 
pictures at all, he can make them with any 
old kind of a lens, but he needs all the me- 
chanical assistance possible in the begin- 
ning. With these thoughts on your mind and 
a determination not to let economy cut down 
the price of the camera too much, for every 
additional dollar put in a camera comes 
back in the goods,-you are in a fair way to 
make at least one of your presents furi- 
ously successful. 


“Add life to your landscape,” advises an 
advertiser who wants to sell you an at- 
tachment that enables you to “get in the 
game” yourself. My early experience in pho- 
tography was greatly marred by this idea 
of adding life to the landscape, and to-day I 
can sadly contemplate several hundred neg- 
atives that might be worth something as 
landscapes had I not worked in a figure 
somewhere. The discrimination necessary 
to the successful introduction of figures in 
landscapes comes only after mature expe- 
rience, and those who have it not should 
avoid efforts to add life to their landscapes. 

* * + 

The editor of Collier’s Weekly says the 
editor of an Atlanta, Georgia, paper is a 
muddled thinker and an unfortunate phe- 
nomenon. Now, there are many muddled 
thinkers, but the phrase “unfortunate phe- 
nomenon,” attracted my attention. There 
seemed to be something familiar about it. 
Then it dawned on me that it was not the 
phrase but the thing described that was fa- 
miliar. An unfortunate phenomenon! There 
is Mr. Cummings, for instance—Thomas Har- 
rison Cummings of Boston, Massachusetts. 
He is an unfortunate phenomenon. In the 
September Photo-Era Mr. Cummings repro- 
duces from Down Town Topics Joseph T. 
Keiley’s article on the Photo-Secession. In 
a foot-note he explains his justice and fair- 
mindedness in reproducing this and says: 
“Simultaneously with this statement comes 
the announcement, through the Amateur 
Photographer (London) that the Linked 
Ring of England and the Photo-Secession of 
America will boycott this fall the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, the oldest and most highly 
respected photographic body in the world. 
We leave this announcement to our readers 
without further comment.” It does not seem 
possible that Mr. Cummings has been edit- 
ing the Photo-Era and claiming to be in 
touch with things photographic for so many 
years without knowing .aat the Linked 
Ring was originally a body of seceders from 
the Royal Photographic Society and the 
principles that dictated their withdrawal has 
of a necessity held them aloof from every 
exhibition of the Royal, they themselves, in 
fact, holding an exhibition during the same 
time the Royal is open. So if Mr. Cummings 
blinded himself to this condition long enough 
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to make the preposterous statement that 
~ey would boycott the Royal show, it ca’ 
hardly be expected tuat he shoud refrain 
from embracing the Photo-Secession in the 
charge without investigation. The fact of 
the matter is, the Photo-Secession refused 
to show at the Linked Ring, an organiza- 
tion to which they are bound with the 
strongest ties of sympathetic inclinations, 
because of unsatisfactory handling of ex- 
hibits from this country, and therefore were 
forced as a matter of ethics to decline to 
show at the exhib.tion of the Royal, a so- 
ciety that has nothing in common with the 
advancea pictorial movement, although it 
is the “oldest and most highly respected 
photographic body in the word.” 


* * * 


And in the October issue Mr. Cummings is 
not above trying to create an impression 
among his readers that the Photo-Era was 
named in Mr. Stieglitz’s list of periodicals 
which he could recommend to earnest work- 
ers. Yet the things Mr. Cummings has said 
of Mr. Stieglitz would make a fishwife turn 
green with envy. But withal, Mr. Cummings 
pubishes a pretty fair magazine—from a 
mechanical standpoint—and therefore he 


impresses me as an “unfortunate phenom. 
enon.” 


And here comes Dundas Todd with an 
editorial on the sacred privilege of chang- 
ing one’s mind. Can it be, can it realy be, 
that after all these years of muleishness 
Todd is kicking himself into line, and is pav- 
ing the way to flopping over to the side of 
artistic photography? Phew! 


* * * 


Colonel Ockerson’s press agent for the pho- 
tographic end of the St. Louis Exposition is 
doing very coarse work. If you don’t believe 
it, read the notice in the magazines to the 
effect that the English promise an exhibit 
that will eclipse everything in the business. 
What the colonel needs is a good retoucher 
to work on the press agents’ efforts. 


* * * 


The other day I met a professional por- 
trait man who has exposed plates under a 
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skylight for upwards of twenty-five years. 
The conversation drifted to artistic pho- 
tography and he was emphatic in his opinion 
that work to be artistic must be anything 
but like those examples of the work of the 
pictorialists that had come under his obser- 
vation. He thought he was a disciple of 
Rembrandt. He had also a dash of pre- 
Raphaelitism and Ruskinism, but he did not 
know it; he thought it was all the influence 
of Rembrandt. “Rembrandt,” he informed 
me, “never painted a picture that faded into 
the background or was daubs of shadow 
without detail. Everything was there and 
stood out prominently. That is the kind of 
portraits to make.” I gazed at him in open- 
mouthed astonishment. Then I mentioned 
that Rembrandt’s famous “Night Watch” 
was not a night effect at all, but was in- 
tended to depict a company of soldiers in 
broad daylight, though because of its ex- 
treme shadows it had been wrongly called 
the “Night Watch,” a name that stuck to 
it. I also remarked that the same had been 
painted for a group of the said company of 
soldiers on an order, but they forfeited the 
deposit and refused to accept the picture 
because the faces were “too dark” and too 
many of them in the shadow. He had never 
heard of this and I'am inclined to think he 
looked upon my astonishment with much 
suspicion. So he will probably continue to 
give his “Rembrandts” an interpretation 
that would make the old master die of 
laughing. 


So many people think that the camera 
should get all the credit for work done. 
They look at a pleasing print and say, “My, 


but that fellow must have a fine lens!” And © 


even among photographers you hear, “Well, 
I guess I could make pictures like that, too, if 
I had an outfit like his.” But let me tell 
you, there is nothing in it. A $200 shotgun 
may be a fine shooter, but no birds will drop 
unless the man at the stock end knows how 
to shoot. A good marksman can kill more 
birds with a $10 gun than a poor marksman 
can with a $200 gun. So it is with the cam- 
era. The box, the lens and the plate are 
incidental elements, as are the gun, the pow- 
der and the shot, and it is the man who 
“knows how” that gets good results. 
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SALUTATORY. 


It is a gladsome privilege—this extending 
of the annual yule-tide greeting to our 
friends. Under ordinary circumstances it is 
a most satisfying act of homage, but when 
the salutation is directed to those who sit as 
auditors to our little monthly plays—and 
who show by their monetary as well as moral 
assistance that they are truly our friends— 
then the pleasure becomes a veritable joy. 

We all must confess to our individual 
ideas and personal differences—they are the 
atoms that constitute character—and al- 
though in open meeting we will all fight for 
our interpretation of right, yet when the 
final vote is taken and the majority is de- 
clared against us, we all clasp hands as one 
man and forget the passion of the moment 
before. 

The holiday period is a fitting time for the 
casting out of all differences. It is the mould- 
ing season for fast friendships, brotherly 
benevolence and peaceful contentment. With 
its advent recrimination disappears, and 
malice dissipates. 

With the issuance of this number Outdoor 
Life completes the first six years of its ex- 
istence—a full half-dozen silvery cycles the 
contemplation of each of which holds for us 
many charms and happy incidents. Our ad- 
vancement has been steady, healthy and far- 
reaching. In this alone we find sufficient 
reason for complete happiness. 

May the yule-tide log of each and every 
reader of Outdoor Life—whether in the mod- 
est trapper’s cabin or the merchant’s man- 
sion—burn brightly, and may your retro- 
spective musings over the evening fire be 
productive of solace and contentment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As per plans consummated the past fall 
with the Colorado News Company — the 
branch of the American News Company 
through which Outdoor Life is distributed to 
the news-stand trade—we have greatly in- 
creased the circulation of the magazine in 
this country, especially through new channels 
in which we found it didn’t circulate before. 
This will be of considerable advantage to our 
advertising patrons, who will now be able to 
get the full benefit of the strongest western 
and Pacific coast. circulation of any similar 
magazine, combined with as large an eastern 
circulation as any of our contemporaries. 
There will also be noticeable an appreciable 
increase in the merit of the reading matter 
and illustrations. In fact, it is our aim to 
increase Outdoor Life, both in merit and cir- 
culation, each year. 

Another innovation that we feel certain 
will be hailed with approval by our sub- 
seribers and advertisers is the elimination 
of undesirable medical advertisements from 
the paper. While many of these possess 
merit and curative properties, there is, we 
find, an objection to such advertisements en- 
tering the homes of readers through the me- 
dium of first-class magazines. In order, 
therefore, that no taint nor stigna shall at- 
tach to the good name of our publication, we 
have decided to hereafter refuse such adver- 
tising matter. 





ALASKA’S GAME. 


There never was a truer proverb than 
that old one which reads, “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” If this 
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doctrine had been applied to the protection 
of the big game, such as buffalo, elk and an- 
telope, in the earlier years of our history, 
not only would our sportsmen of the present 
day find better sport nearer at hand, but the 
game would be more easily protected now. 

We are in receipt of a circular from the 
Agricultural Department, dated August 22d, 
and containing text and review of the Alas- 
kan game law, which brings to mind the full 
truth of the proverb in question. If the game 
of Alaska is properly protected now, in its 
time of plenty, there will be good sport and 
lots of game in that land for indefinite gener- 
ations to come. But if unscrupulous traffick- 
ers in heads and hides are allowed to work 
their games in Alaska, and the market hunt- 
er is not kept down, we fear it will be but a 
short time before that country will lose its 
attraction as a game paradise. 

We are in receipt of several complaints 
from subscribers, both in Alaska and in Se- 
attle and Tacoma, Washington, charging 
loose methods in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in issuing permits for taking heads and 
hides from that country. According to the 
present Alaska game law, the following ani- 
mals are protected during the season set 
opposite the name of each: Large brown 
bears, April 15th to June 30th; moose and car- 
ibou, September ist to October 31st; deer, 
sheep and mountain goats, September Ist to 
December 3ist; grouse, ptarmigan, shore 
birds and waterfowl, September Ist to De- 
cember 15th. Two moose, four coribou, 
sheep, goats or large brown bears; or eight 
deer, are allowed to be killed by one person 
during the above season. Scientific societies, 
public park agents and sportsmen are al- 
lowed to ship heads and hides out of the 
country; but, according to law, no one else. 

It would seem that the number allowed is 
large enough to satisfy the greediest mortal 
on this footstool, and yet we read of German 
barons and English noblemen coming out of 
Alaska loaded down with heads to as many 
as twenty-seven in a party of two, and others 
carrying out even a larger number of heads. 
That a great many of these parties go to that 
country purely for the commercial advan- 
tages of taking home trophies and heads to 
sell, there is not the slightest doubt. 

It all means that our government should 
be more liberal in its appropriation for the 
game-protective funds of Alaska. The game 
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laws enacted to protect the vast interests of 
that great country, occupy six pages of 
ordinary-sized letterpress, about the same 
amount of matter as that contained in the 
text of the Arizona or Oklahoma laws, and 
about one-twentieth part of the amount of 
matter devoted to the published laws of Min- 
nesota, New York or Maine. This alone is a 
small tribute to the importance which our 
government places in so great and valuable 
an asset as the game interests of Alaska. 





GAME BIRD LAWS. 


It does take some people a long time to 
“tumble.” There are certain beings who 
stay about five years behind the times all 
the time, and who are never awake to the 
things that are going on at a point any far- 
ther away than the limits of their own 
county. When INDIVIDUALS go astray, it 
is not so very hazardous, but when the min- 
isters and editors stray from the path of 
common wisdom then is the work of edu- 
cating the “common herd” a tiresome one. 

At the last session of its Legislature Texas 
passed a new game law—the best the state 
has ever seen, and that is not saying much. 
The old law allowed the killing of ten deer, 
and no distinction was made between bucks, 
does and fawns. Birds were almost forgot- 
ten in that law, but some wise men acci- 
dentally got into the last Legislature, and 
through their influence and that exerted by 
some of the leading sportsmen of Texas 
(and there are some splendid ones, as we 
know by meeting them) the bird law was 
changed, the limit on deer was cut to five, 
the season on big game chopped down, and 
a general renovating system was started. 

But the mercenary maniacs of that com- 
monwealth—the restauranters, commission 
men, game dealers, meat and hide hunters, 
etc.—thought they suddenly saw their avo- 
cation being taken away from them and— 
oh! what a howl they did raise over this 
new law, this heralder of happiness and life 
and joy for the wild animal life of that state. 
And so they decided to defy the law and 
continue the campaigns of slaughter—even 
to such an extent that some newspapers be- 
gan to believe the game butchers were right, 
and took up their cause. The Fort Worth 


Register is a fair sample of the Texas news- 
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paper that favors slaughter instead of pro- 
tection, if we may judge by comments con- 


tained in its issue of October 13th, in which 
it says: 


The Texas game protection law, enacted 
by the last legislative session, proposes to 
go into the protection business by the whole- 
sale, and it matters not whence comes the 
plumage, if it is that character of plumage 
which is prohibited, it cannot be sold or 
worn within the limits of the state of Texas. 

A section of the law which has heretofore 
been overlooked is now pointed to by At- 
torney General C. K. Bell, as follows: 

“Whenever in this act the possession of 
any bird is prohibited, such prohibition shall 
apply equally to a bird coming from outside 
the state as to one taken within the state.” 

The act says: “No part of the plumage, 
skin or body of any bird protected by this 
section shall be sold or had in possession for 
sale.” 

The birds portected are wild turkeys, wild 
ducks, wild geese, wild grouse, wild prairie 
chickens, wild Mongolian or English pheas- 
ants, wild quail or partridges, wild doves, 
wild pigeons, wild plover, wild snipe and 
wild jacksnipe. 

Therefore, it does not matter whether the 
bird feathers were brought from Japan, or 
were captured in the Free States of Van 
Zandt, in this commonwealth, the milliner 
is not allowed to sell them, nor is the lady 
allowed to wear them. It looks like the 
Legislature is endeavoring to legislate for 
the world. How it can claim such juris- 
diction does not appear clear to the layman, 
and it is believed that if such law were in 
any manner enforced, the higher courts 
would declare it void, as to that section at 
least. The law of this state can protect the 
birds within the confines of this state, but 
when it comes to the birds of Arkansas, 
Massachusetts, Colorado, Europe, Asia or 
Africa, the Texas legislators have no au- 
thority, and they will soon find it out. 


The Texas law-makers had in mind the 
famous Lacey act when they framed the sec- 
tion referred to above, and in this they 
showed their up-to-date ideas and sound eru- 
dition. The Lacey act is a federal measure 
passed by Congress in 1900, and contains 
one section which will put at rest the Fort 
Worth editor’s condemnation of the Texas 
law. It backs up every word in the section 
referred to, and is herewith reproduced for 
the benefit of our Texas friends, and others 
who may happen to think they can lawfully 
import into any state game birds or parts 


thereof when the acts of that state prohibit 


the killing or having in possession such 
birds: 


“That all dead bodies or parts thereof, 
of any foreign game animals, or game or 
song birds, the importation of which is pro- 
hibited or the dead bodies, or parts thereof, 
of any wild game animals, or game or song 
birds transported into any state or territory, 
or remaining therein for use, consumption, 
sale, or storage therein, shall upon arrival 
in such state or territory be subject to the 
operation and effect of the laws of such 
state or territory enacted in the exercise of 
its police powers, to the same extent and in 
the same manner as though such animals 
and birds had been produced in such state 
or territory, and shall not be exempt there- 
from by reason of being introduced therein 
in original packages or otherwise. This act 
shall not prevent the importation, trans- 
portation, or sale of birds or bird plumage 


manufactured from the feathers of barnyard 
fowl.” 





OUR FOREST SUPERVISION. 


We believe that the question of transfer- 
ring the control of the forest reservations 
within the United States to the Agricultural 
Department is being seriously considered. 
No class of men are more interested in the 
wild bird life of our land—the preservation, 
distribution and introduction of which is 
now vested in the Agricultural Department 
—than the sportsmen, and it can also be 
truthfully said that no one takes a deeper 
interest in our forests than he who annuw 
ally hunts, camps and fishes therein. 

As the Agricultural Department has very 
creditably discharged its duties during the 
last three years in regard to the game and 
other wild birds, we believe it could be rea- 
sonably be supposed that it would take as 
earnest an interest in the forest reserves. 
Properly speaking, these timbered regions 
more appropriately belong under the super- 
vision of this department than under that 
of the Interior Department, and we believe 
the sportsmen of our country would gladly 
welcome the change. If it should come 
about we have no doubt but many needed 
changes in the forest regulations respecting 
game would see a consummation. 























Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


of any state. Such information will al 


ways be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 


ome department's duties in the premises. 
r 


It is not our intention to divert such information 


om the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








LETTER FROM F. OPPER. 


In this age of game and bird slaughter 
and the over-indulgence of hunters in the 
killing of wild animal life, it is soothing to 
the senses to read such a letter as that pub- 
lished below from Mr. F. Opper of the staff 
of the American and Journal, New York. 
Mr. Opper is a man of fine taste, delicate 
sympathies and noble sentiments. At this 
time, when some of our sportsmen are e2- 
gaged in controversies over the cheapest 
way to kill off the greatest number of our 
game animals, his letter has a soul-stirring, 
sympathetic touch that commands our re- 
spect. Although he is not “up” on the 
ethics of sportsmanship as laid down by the 
latter-day laws, yet he has a noble soul, and 
sees the anima! life of our beautiful forests 
in a far different light than does the man 
who goes forth with murder and blood in 
his eye. We take pleasure in publishing his 
letter and our answer to it 

Editor Outdoor Life—I picked up to-day a 
copy of your magazine. Its name suggested 
thoughts of pleasant scenes and harmless 
and healthful recreation. I found that this 
impression was quite erroneous, for the 
magazine, from cover to cover, is devoted 
to the encouragement of the killing of wild 
creatures. The cover shows a beautiful buck 
being shot, and this is a key to the tone of 
the contents all the way through. Illustra- 
tions of slaughter abound in it, such as dead 
animals hanging up, the skins of freshly- 
killed animals spread out, and men with 
guns in their hands standing proudly beside 
them. Even a wretched creature who has 
killed a sandhill crane is shown holding it 
up. 
I glanced at the reading matter. One man 
relates with satisfaction how he followed an 
elk that had a broken leg, and at last killed 
it. Later on he fired into a herd of elk, 
wounding some that got away. Still later on 
he came upon a wounded elk that could not 
run, and in order to save a cartridge ke 








jumped on it and cut its throat with his 
knife. Then he found another wounded elk, 
and knowing it could not escape, went back 
to camp, had his luncheon, and then leisurely 
returned to it and shot it. This story is 
called “An Old-Time Elk Hunt,” and the 
author’s name is given as A. M. Strope. He 
is, by his own account, a cowardly, blood- 
thirsty brute. That there should be any 
editor in this country willing to approve and 
publish such a story of revolting cruelty is, I 
think, a pity. Other writers relate in your 
pages stories of what they have killed, with 
much apparent enjoyment. 

Your advertising pages, not to be outdone, 
are filled with announcements of improved 
firearms, gunpowder, traps, and even the 
cards of guides who are anxious to take peo- 
ple where they can kill something. 

And you call this “Outdoor Life.” I can- 
not help thinking that your magazine would 
be much more appropriately called “Outdoor 
Slaughter.” Does outdoor life mean noth- 
ing better to you and your readers than the 
killing and wounding of interesting and 
beautiful wild creatures? Do you honestly 
think that a man who, for amusement, goes 
out with a gun to kill wild things whose 
flesh and skins he does not need is making 
a good use of his time? Do you think he 
ought to be encouraged in it? Are you really 
proud of the work you are doing? 

New York, N. Y. F. OPPER. 


F. Opper, New York City—We have your 
esteemed favor of the 12th and assure you 
that we read you letter with more interest 
than we can tell you. It would be better 
for this world if more people felt the same 
sentiments throbbing in their breasts that 
you feel. and believed in carrying out the 
same ideas regarding our wild animal life 
that you believe in. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the majority of our beings are not im- 
bued with the inclinations which, you pos- 
sess, and in order to keep them within the 
bounds of even decent law-abidance the sev- 
eral states have instituted game laws gov- 
erning the game and its killing and provid- 
ing, as each of these states consider equit- 
able, for open seasons on the different game 
animals within their boundaries. Some 


states forbid the killing of elk entirely, 
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others, where are elk are more plentiful, 
allow the killing of a reasonable number. 
The same way with the antelope and the 
other wild creatures all the way down the 
line. Of course, destructive animals, such 
as bear, lion, wolves, etc., may be killed 
at any time. We will all have to admit that 
the laws of the different states should be 
superior to any judgment which we may 
have in such matters. If such were not the 
case we would each of us be setting our- 
selves up against the laws and thereby 
cause the wrong effect and produce a sen- 
timent creative of lawlessness. 

The ideal sportsman is the man who can 
go out and hunt deer, elk and antelope, or 
any of the animals considered as game, and 
who can hold himself firmly within the 
bounds of the law, both as to the season 
during which any of these animals may be 
killed and as to the number allowed to be 
killed. The sport of hunting is a recreative 
pastime that brings men into the woods 
closer to nature, and which brings health to 
many a man who would otherwise die be- 
fore his time. Therefore, when such men 
go out and abide by the laws it is pretty 
hard for such people as you and I to set 
ourselves up against them and call them 
cowardly, etc. 

In at least one particular your letter 
makes a misstatement. In your reference 
to the account of the story entitled “An Old- 
Time Elk Hunt,” you say that you are sur- 
prised that any editor in this country would 
be willing to approve and publish such a 
story. There are a great many things which 
we publish which we do not approve of. 
For instance, some of the greatest Indian 
massacres have been published by the lead- 
ing magazines, but that cannot be taken 
as a conclusion that they approve of them. 
Besides, you will note that at the latter end 
of this article we published a foot-note in 
which we sorely deprecate that any such 
hunts had ever been taken, and stated that 
it was due to such hunting and to such 
hunters as A. M. Strope, the author of the 
article, that the elk were almost obliterated 
at this day. 

Judging from your letter, we presume that 
Outdoor Life is the first sportsman’s maga- 
zine that you have picked up—or one of the 
first. You certainly are not in sympathy 
with the sportsman’s cause, such as, for in- 
stance, that which our President espouses, 
and a few other lesser lights in our country. 

Again, we assure you that the motive of 
your letter is very praiseworthy and that 
we realize that if more men thought as you 
do regarding the game proposition there 
would be a great many better men. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 





FROM OUR GAME COMMISSIONER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I notice that a few 
non-residents are doing a little guessing and 
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have registered a few small-sized kicks 
against Colorado’s new game law. Knowing 
how you stand in regard to a good game law 
and the proper enforcement thereof, and 
what your very valuable magazine has al- 
ways advocated, I want to say just a few 
words in the nature of a reply to the “kick- 
ers.” Some of them are gentlemen that have 
hunted in Colorado during former seasons, 
and I must say that in some cases these 
gentlemen have hunted without regard to law 
or the extermination of the game. 

I have just returned from the western 
part of the state, where I have been since 
September 8th, togteher with five paid game 
wardens, three of which were appointed for 
the purpose of especially protecting the game 
during the open season, and I want to say 
that our efforts were crowned with the great- 
est of success, as the number of deer killed 
during the open season of 1903 was only 
twelve per cent. of the number killed dur- 
ing the open season of 1902. Of course, 
this is partly due to the short open season 
and the reduced number—one: deer—allowed 
each hunter; but no matter what are the 
causes so long as the game is not killed. 

Some of our non-resident friends com- 
plain because they are required to take out 
a non-resident hunting license at a cost of 
$25. I do not believe that as a rule this 
complaint originates with the true sports- 
man, as we have issued quite a number of 
non-resident licenses and so far have had no 
complaint; in fact, the only state that has 
ever made a success of game protection are 
the states that charge licenses for hunting. 
One gentleman says he does not undersfand 
why one-half the money collected for non- 
resident licenses goes into the county fund. 
Non-resident licenses in Colorado can only 
be issued by the state game and fish com- 
missioner, and all the fees collected for 
same are deposited in the state treasury, 
thereby consututing a game fund to be used 
exclusively in defraying the expenses of the 
department in protecting the game. Not one 
cent goes into any county fund. 

Again, I read complaints from outsiders 
that the open season on deer is too short. 
We have sixteen days open season on one 
deer'with horns, and the hunter that asks 
for more than sixteen days in which to kill 
one deer might just as well ask for more 
deer, for it means the same thing. 

Now, my dear editor, I want to say as one 








who should know, that Colorado has one of 
the best game and fish laws in the world, 
and I would like to have our non-resident 
friends thoroughly understand that the game 
laws of Colorado were made for the sole 
purpose of protecting the game and not the 
hunter or would-be sportsman. 

Speaking of “game hogs,” I find them 
among non-residents, and I also find plenty 
of “game hogs” among Colorado people; but 
under the new law and a good supply of 
game wardens the “hogs” are not as hoggish 
as they were under the old law; in fact, 
the old law protected the hunter and not the 
game, and there was so little attention paid 
to it that most people did not know there 
was any game law. But things have 
changed, and, as I said before, we want it 
well understood that Colorado has a game 
law to protect the game and not the “game 
hog.” Residents of other states can come 
to Colorado under our law and enjoy our 
fishing from June ist to October 31st, and 
enjoy the splendid climate without license, 
but when it comes to hunting it is only right 
and just that they should pay license; and I 
will say thai it is a well-demonstrated fact 
that all true simon-pure, old-line sportsmen 
will be willing to do so without a murmur. 
And, in conclusion, gentlemen, don’t forget 
that the Colorado game law was made to 
protect the game, and will be enforced. 

J. M. WOODARD, 
State Game and Fish Commissioner. 





AGAINST COLORADO'S -LAW. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Doctor Shults is 
right in saying that the Colorado game laws 
have kept many tourists from your state the 
past summer, for I can name many of my 
friends who have heretofore had their out- 
ings there, but who think they leave enough 
money in your delightful climate without 
being obliged to pay a tourist’s license, and 
who have gone to other states this sum- 
mer on account of your laws. With my fam- 
ily I have spent several summers on the Fry- 
ing Pan in Pitkin county, but this summer 
we went to Wisconsin. 

I lived two years in your state before 
Leadville had a railroad, freighted, saw- 


milled and prospected, and an outing there 
is like going home, for I meet many men I 
knew a quarter of a century ago, who wel- 
come me 2s a returned old-timer. Make your 
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game laws as they were two years ago, and 
we will carry to you thousands of our good 
dollars, gathered up in the grandest agri- 
cultural states in the Union—Kansas. 

EB. I. SPENCER. 





THIS IS THE TRUE SPIRIT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—What is the kick 
about the Colorado game laws? One man 
says he cannot go to Colorado for two weeks 
without spending $100 in railroad fare, hotel 
bills, supplies, etc. This man is from Ne- 
braska. Can he go to Omaha and have two 
weeks’ fun on less than $100? Suppose he 
goes to a seashore resort next summer, then 
let him figure how much he will spend in two 
weeks. Why shouldn’t a man be willing to 
spend as much on a hunting trip as he would 
on any other vacation? 

He tells about two Buford fellows shooting 
three fawns, and because they were resi- 
dents he scores residents as game hogs. 
Last year I saw an elk head in an eastern 
city store window, placarded “Killed in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming.” I was told the 
man who killed it killed nine that year dur- 
ing August and September. I know of an 
eastern man who was caught coming from 
Canada with seven moose heads. I heard 
they cost him several hundred dollars. 
Three times out of five it is the non-resident 
who is the game hog. 

I will wager that nine out of ten men who 
kick on the $25 non-resident license will 
spend that much in a night seeing the town, 
and never whimper. They will not feel as 
good as if they had spent it for a hunting 
license. 

I am in favor of a $25 non-resident license 
in every state, except Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming. They should have a $50 non-res- 
ident license on account of the game that 
comes from Yellowstone Park in the fall. 1 
am in favor of a small resiaent license, and 
of everybody who gets a license passing an 
examination showing that they are mentally 
and morally responsible, and give surety that 
they will obey the law. If the government 
owns the game, but will not protect it, then 
let each state protect it in her own way, no 
matter if it is constitutional or not. It is 
poor policy for a sportsman to rush into 
print about a game law being legal or not. 


If that law protects the game let all sports- 
men obey the law. One man says it is un- 
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American to let the separate states have 
their own game laws. That may be; but it 
is American to obey the law as he finds it. 
It is the anarchist who finds fault with the 
law and breaks it. 

Let all sportsmen kick the man who kicks 
against any law that protects the game. 

Pittsburg, Pa. L. A. 8. 





TROUT STOCKING IN CRIPPLE CREEK 
DISTRICT. 


Monday, September 28, 1903, found some 
of the boys, who are interested in outdoor 
sports, up at dawn. After an early break- 
fast, Fred Schenk, the game warden, gave 
the order to proceed, and A. E. Furber, 
Harry Leavitt and Will Hauck climbed into 
the wagon with him, while George Sherman 
and Willie Bassford took their seats in the 
single wagon that followed the team. 

Cripple Creek was left behind at 7 a. my, 
and the wagons slowly climbed Mineral hill, 
passed over the “saddle,” then down by the 
Lincoln mines, leaving Gillett on the right, 
and onward to Four Mile hill; half way down 
this hill was seen the old deserted relay 
station of a former stage line, and after 
many jolts and bumps, the party arrived at 
the foot of the hill and gave the horses a 
drink of water from Oil creek, which crosses 
the road just below. 

After a short rest the outfit started for 
Midland, where Harry Leavitt, Will Hauck 
and George Sherman left the party and 


started over the hills toward the junction 
of Oil and Four Mile creeks, and the other 
boys drove on to Divide to meet the fish 
commissioner. 

At 3 o’clock Fred Schenk and the balance 
of the party arrived at Oil creek, where they 
found Will Hauck, who, with his kodak, 
“snapped” the first can as it was emptied 
into the creek by Mr. Charles Dowdell, the 
superintendent of the Denver fish hatcheries. 

The party then walked along Four Mile 
creek and emptied another can in a pool 
above the Sand Burr mine. At the mine 
they picked up George Sherman, who as- 
sisted in “dumping” a few fish into Four 
Mile as the outfit continued its way towards 
Harris’ Lodge. After liberating the last of 
the 10,000 fry into the creek, the ascent of 
the very steep hill was begun on the home- 
ward trip. All agreed that the “fry” would 
do well and work their way down to the 
deeper waters and pools of Four Mile creek, 
where in a few years they will afford ex- 
cellent fishing to the disciples of Izaak Wal- 
ton. 

The hunters reported good feed and cover 
for grouse and rabbit, and a bag of several 
rabbits and a weasel, that terror of hén 
coops, grouse nests and rabbit forms. 

The boys thanked Mr. Dowdell for the 
courtesy and kindness in bringing the fish 
to the district, and after wishing him “God 
speed” in his labors in behalf of the sports- 
men of Colorado, bade him good-by and ex- 
pressed the hope of seeing him again. 

Cripple Creek, Colorado. ITHACA. 





Emntying Fry From a Fish Can. 
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ANOTHER OBJECTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life—There are some very 
amusing points raised regarding the new 
game law in Colorado, and I frankly hope 
the people as a whole will feel financially 
the effect of it, and the quicker the better. 
You say in answer to E. R. Forrest in the 
October number: “Non-residents contribute 
nothing for protection except through the 
license law.” This doesn’t sound consistent 
when one stops to think of the money spent 
in Colorado each year by non-residents—and 
I doubt whether the best towns in the state 
could keep grass from growing all 
them it it were not for outside money. 

And, not contented with that, you desire 
us to pay for everything you would have 
done and employ more than one-half of your 
people at high prices whether we will or not. 
The non-resident law is wrong as it now 
stands, and goes too much to the old state 
rights scheme. 

In business, commerce and all other 
transactions we stand equal before the law— 
also for crime. But to kill a duck a citi- 
zen of this great country must be treated 
differently, and all because he does not live 
in the proper place. ‘:his will destroy pa- 
triotism. A man would be a fool to take up 
arms to defend a country when class legis- 
lation is practiced. 

I think Mr. Forrest is correct when he 
says a foreigner can live one yedr in Colo- 
rado and avoid the non-resident law. You 
only demand a person to be a resident. You 
do not require a person to be a citizen of 
the United States. 

Wisconsin has a law providing for licenses, 
as follows: Residents, 75 cents, allowing 
two deer, and prohibits shipping; non-resi- 
dents, $20, allowing two deer, and each man 
being provided with two tags, which, when 
tied to the deer, allow them to be shipped out 
of the state. 

I have spent from $100 to $350 each year 
for the past nine in Colorado, and have only 
killed five deer in all that time. But I feel 
that the game law now is a direct snub to 
us non-residents, and I therefore did not go 
out there this fall, and in the future I shall 
choose other places for recreation. 

WM. BAKER. 


over 





| We would like to ask Mr. Baker on what 
favored spot of these United States does he 


expect to hunt big game when hereafter he 
decides to choose other places than Colo- 
rado. for recreation. If recreation is all he 
desires he can get all he wants of that in 
any state without paying for it, but if he 
would indulge in the luxury of big game 
hunting in any state that cares enough for 
its game to protect and care for it, then he 
will have to loosen his purse strings to the 
extent of from $10 to $50—if he would go 
to some of the British possessions he would 
pay $100. We are surprised that a man 
of Mr. Baker’s liberal and philanthropic dis- 
position would spend from $100 to $350 a 
year for nine years’ game hunting in Colo- 
rado, and yet “balk” at paying such a pit- 
tance as $25 to be spent for prolonging the 
race of animals which he so dearly loves 
to hunt. When im a previous issue we 
stated that non-residents contributed noth- 
ing toward game protection except through 
the non-resident license, we meant what we 
said. The money left with the merchants 
and others never sees its way to any game 
fund, as Mr. Baker should know, while ALL 
the money received from non-resident hunt- 
ing licenses goes to the game fund. Mr. 
Baker states that we would have the non- 
residents “employ more than one-half of our 
people at high prices whether they would 
or not.” This we do not understand, for in 
the present game law of Colorado we cannot 
find anything which could be construed as 
relating to the above. Mr. Baker says, “A 
man would be a fool to take up arms to de- 
fend a country where class legislation is 
practiced.” All we can say in answer to this 
is that we have had a good many fools born 
on this continent in the past 400 years, but 
they are not found among the class that 
would defend ALL our laws ALL the time 
without regard to the little inequalities and 
inaccuracies that are found in them. We 
hope Mr. Baker will read our remarks in 
another part of this number anent govern- 
men control of the game, and that he will 
try and swell the already increasing army of 
game protectors in this and other countries. 
In the meantime, let us all put our shoulders 
to the wheel, and protect the game, even if 
it does cost us a small amount occasionally, 
so that when better laws are in force there 
will be yet some game left to protect.—Edi 
tor. ] 


HOW A GIANT MOOSE WAS KILLED 





When such a letter as that published be- 
low comes from those who labor in the 
closed-in offices of Wall street, New York, it 
shows that there is no class of men that can 
enjoy an outing more than he who for 
eleven months in the year is kept busy 


wrestling with money problems and whose 
brain gets dizzy from the taxation upon its 
This letter is an extract from 


resources. 
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one written on October 20, 1903, by Mr. A. 
B. Hepburn, vice president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, to his brother, Mr. 
E. B. Hepburn of Denver—the latter one of 
the pioneers of Colorado, dating his first 
visit to the plains back to the eorly 60s. 
The letter follows: 

“I have the heads of three stag caribou, 
captured in Newfoundland, to show you, and 
a very large amount of conversation goes 
with each head. I also captured four sal- 
mon, twenty-five, twenty-nine and thirty- 
three inches in length, respectively. It was 
a novel experience to me and most inter- 
esting to be casting there with these big fish 
jumping plumb out of the water all around 
me. 

“I got them on an eight-ounce fiy rod, 
treated them with the utmost consideration 
—had one an hour and fifteen minutes on my 
line before I could coax him alongside the 
boat and up to the surface of the water. 
Had no landing net and no gaff and so was 
constrained to untilize the only thing I had— 
a gun. I shot them, breaking their necks, a 
very cffective way of landing them, but 
rather destructive to the fish. I found lots 
of yellow-leg snipe there, where they nest. 
Could always find them on the leeward side 
of the lake. They would allow us to ap- 
proach within about two rods and then run 
along the shore, preserving that distance. 
The way I managed it was to fire a rock at 
them, and then, when they flew, shoot them. 

“We were possessed of an abundance of 
food products and ought to have lived like 
princes, but our guides and cooks were most 
incompetent. They would do more work 
than a mule, but the food they prepared re- 
quired the constitution of a mule to digest 
as a general proposition. In New Bruns- 
wick I killed a stag caribou and moose. I 
put in twelve long, hard days’ work in find- 
ing the moose, but he was worth the effort. 
Weighed 1,000 or 1,200 pounds, has a five- 
foot spread, twenty-eight points, fifteen-inch 
boards, and is a very desirable record tro- 
phy for a sportsman to place in his din- 
ing room whereon to hang a tale. Yes, I 
worked very hard to get him. I knew or 
feared when I found one that he would be 
on the wrong side, and I therefore studied 
every detail in preparation. Wore a vest 
with a sweater over it, tnen a leather vest 
lined with flanwel: with silk sleeves, then a 
sweater over that. It froze ice a half inch 


thick the night before I shot him. You see 
that I was so dressed that my clothing did 
not in the least constrain me, although I was 
shivery. We were going up the dead water 
on the Mirimaschi river and saw a cow 
moose standing on the bank with stern next 
to the water. Her reflection in the water 
was as distainct as her proper self. Evl- 
dently she had just gone out and was wait- 
ing to satisfy her curiosity fully as to the 
occasion of alarm. Query—was there any 
bull with her? 

“As the canoe approached she started a 
bit up the river and then into the woods, on 
a walk at first, and then at a slow, lumber- 
ing trot which characterizes them. No 
sooner had she started than we heard the 
horns of the bull whacking on the trees 
about five rods back from the river. We 
were hunting in a birch bark canoe, with of 
course no seats. I was raised about six 
inches from the bottom and leaning against 
one of the cross bars that strengthens and 
supports the gunwale. I caught a glimpse of 
the horns, but could see nothing more. I 
twisted myself around at right angles, which 
my flexible clothing permitted me to do, 
brought the gun to my face and watched and 
prayed. Instead of running directly back 
into the woods as prudence would seem to 
dictate, he coasted up the river until he 
reached the lead or runway which the cow 
had taken. As he swung into that I saw his 
head and about eight inches of his neck. 
The guide was shoving the boat up the 
river and the bull was going along on a 
heavy, slow trot. My gun was at my face 
and I caught his neck, and broke it. It was 
a mighty good shot, and a somewhat lucky 
one. He was only about ten rods distant. 

“I shot him twice through the vitals about 
thirty feet distant with a nine-millimeter 
Mannlicher bullet, forty-five grains of Wals- 
rode powder, 280 grains of lead with a metal 
bead in the disk to facilitate mushrooming. 
I did this shooting to hasten his death and 
put him out of misery, and after that it was 
forty-six, minutes before he died. As the 
death struggle came he raised himself upon 
his feet, although he could not lift his head 
on account of his broken neck. The vitality 
of a moose beats a grizzly bear. 

“Another sportsman there shot a moose 
twice through the vitals and once in the 
shoulder, breaking one shoulder, and then 
fired away all the ammunition he possessed 
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unto the underbrush. They followed the 
moose about half a mile and found him ly- 
ing down. They sat down two or three rods 
distant and waited two and a half hours by 
the watch for him to ‘pass in his checks.’ 
They hold onto the last spark of vitality be- 
yond all calculation.” 

FRONTSPIECE THIS MONTH—MOUN- 

TAIN PARTRIDGE. 

Adult Male—Entire upper parts deep ol- 
ive-brown tinged with rufous; crest of elong- 
ated feathers running back straight, black; 
throat, chestnut, running to black at borders, 
and backed on both sides by a heavy white 
line. Length, 10% inches; wing, 5%; tail, 
3%; tarsus, 1%; bill, %. The female has a 
shorter crest, otherwise closely resembles 
the male. Range, principally in California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

On account of the unfavorable opportuuity 
offered by this bird for dogs to work upon, 
and the further fact of the sparse broods— 
only one or two being usually found on fa- 
vorite ground—this species is not what 
might be called a favorite with sportsmen. 
When found abundantly, however, it fur- 
nishes excellent sport, but such a condition 
occurs only at rare intervals and places. 
When flushed the covey usually scatters, 
which makes it a far less satisfactory bird 
to hunt than, for instance, the Bob White, 
which it imitates much in its running habits. 
The nest is made on the ground in suitable 
cover, usually behind a bunch of grass or 
bush. 


NOTICE. 


Extra prints of our 3-color frontispieces pub- 
lished in current or back numbers will be sent 
to any address at the low price of 5 cents 
each. or three for 10 cents. No sportsman 
should miss this opportunity of making a col- 
lection of the favorite American game birds 
and water fowl. 





GAME LAW DECISIONS 
TRICTS. 


IN GAME DIS- 


Hon. D. C.Beaman, Colorado’s eminent 
jurist and pioneer sportsman, has probably 
devoted as much time and attention to the 
game cause as any other man in the West. 
He was the author of the 1901 Colorado 
law and had much to do (we are sorry to 
say) with the provisions of the 1903 law. 
Mr. Beaman’s ideas in regard to game laws 


have not always “jibed’ with ours, but 
nevertheless on the main issues we are al- 
ways found fighting along the same general 
lines. 

He has lately made an argument in a case 
as prosecutor against a man named C. M. 
White, who, two or three years ago was 
caught leaving the game fields of north- 
western Colorado with some 300 hides in his 
possession. After his hides were taken from 
him by the game commissioner he was not 
content to go scott free, but had the assur- 
ance to bring suit against the commissioner 
for recovery of damages. To show in what 
a slipshod manner justice is administered 
sometimes in the game districts, it may be 
mentioned that a jury in the Mesa County 
District Court awarded White $400. 

An appeal was of course taken from this 
decision, which, if left to stand, would es- 
tablish a sad precedent for our game inter- 
ests. 

Mr. Beaman wrote the argument in this 
case against White, which was the first 
game law case ever coming before an appel- 
late court of Colorado, and on which we ex- 
pect a decision this month (December). In 
his argument Mr. Beaman waxes eloquent in 
his appeal for a proper regard of the game 
laws. The brief is an exhaustive one and 
contains among other strong arguments the 
following: 

“The misfortunes of game laws have 
never been in the courts of last resort, but 
in inferior courts, where the laws have been 
frittered away and made a fool of by ac- 
quittals in the face of overwhelming evi- 
dence, and often in the face of admissions 
by the defendant showing his guilt. This 
comes from an unreasoning prejudice on the 
part of the people generally. This has been 
most intense. among residents of the game 
regions themselves, many of whom have 
taken the view that game laws are made for 
the benefit of the rich tourist and the city 
hunter. If protected by reasonable laws, 
game will always be within their reach. If 
it is destroyed at home, the hunter of am- 
ple means can go to British Columbia or 
Alaska, while the one of limited means will 
be altogether deprived of it. 

“With the possible exception of the moun- 
tain lion, the coyote and the wolf, the most 
persistent and heartless enemies of the 
game, and at the same time the most diffi- 
cult to detect and punish are the meat and 
hide hunters and buyers.” 
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INDIAN BLANKETS 


ILLUSTRATED IN NATURAL COLORS ON REVERSE SIDE. 





Illustrations in black and white that we have had, convey at best, only 
a faint idea of the startling designs and color effects of these blankets. 
We have felt the necessity of color illustrations which will put before you 
an exact reproduction of the original. The blankets illustrated are aver- 
age specimens, and while it is impossible to duplicate exactly any blanket, 
for an Indian, even if he can, at least will not make two exactly alike, you 
may be sure, if you send us an order, of equally as characteristic designs 
and colors. All these Indian blankets are exactly the same on both sides 
in design as well as color, which is a guarantee to those who are not con- 
noisseurs of their genuineness, for which of course you also have our un- 
qualified guarantee. We will promptly refund your money if you are not 


pleased, paying express or freight charges one way. All forwarding 
charges are prepaid by us. 


NAVAJO NATIVE WOOL BLANKETS. Assorted fancy designs similar to 
color illustration on reverse size. 

Size about 344 x 5 feet ee Express paid, $10.00 

Size about 4 x 6 feet : " = 15.00 


Size about 5% x 7 feet i ” re 20.00 


NAVAJO GERMANTOWN YARN BLANKETS. Extra fine weave, fancy 
designs, similar to color illustration on reverse side. 

Size about 2% x4 feet 

Size about 34x 5 __ feet 
Size about 4 x6 __ feet : 9: ig 
Size about 5 x 6% feet “ ” 


NAVAJO GERMANTOWN YARN PILLOW COVER. Fancy design. 
See illustration on reverse side. Size about 17 inches square Price, 
NAVAJO BLANKET LOOM. Showing construction of loom, fancy designs. 
See illustration on reverse side. Size about 14 x 17 inches . Price, 
CHIMALLO INDIAN BLANKETS. Beautiful, bright Indian designs, no 
two alike; fine weave; a most practical slumber robe; very effective tor drap- 
ings, portiercs, etc, See illustration on reverse side. 

Size about 34 x 72 inches 


Express paid, 


Express paid, 13.50 





Lucky Indian Ido This Good-Luck Indian Charm, with 


history, will be sent FREE with each 
order received betore December 15, 1903. 








«« May IT BE AS GOOD TO YOU AS IT HAS BEEN TO Us.’’ 


S PEC | AL A 64-page Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of Indian Curios and Baskets, 


Mexican Drawn Work and Silver Filigree, Burnt and Carved Leather Goods, 

Agate and Mineral Novelties, Painted and Burnt Wood, Game Heads, Furs, etc.; and including Color 
Plates of Agate Specimens, Indian Blankets, Agate and Tigereye Charms, Matrix Turquois, etc., mailed on receipt 
of 6 cents in stamps to cover postage, or FREE with each order. 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 


815-819 Sixteenth Street (Dep’t S), - DENVER, COLORADO 
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NOW THAT THE FISHING SEASON IS 
OVER. 


One of ous subscribers, Mr. W. H. Edie of 
San Bernardino, California, sends us the fol- 
lowing clipping from a local paper, and in 
his letter says: “The enclosed relates ar 
actual fact. I have the skin on exhibition, 
and thousands have seen it.” The clipping 
reads: 

“A rattlesnake, six feet long and tipped 
with ninteen rattles and a button, was 
the size of a reptile killed by a party of 
San Bernardino hunters at San Timotoc 
canon Sunday. The skin of the monster 
is now on exhibition at Eadie’s cigar store, 
and old-time nimrods pronounce it to be 
that of one of the largest rattlers ever 
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known in this vicinity. It was discovered 
by Joe Strauser, who shot its head off. 
When skinned the rattler was found to con- 
tain among other things a full-sized cotton- 
tail."—San Bernardino Daily Sun, Sept. 29, 
1903. 





A coyote, almost as large as a gray wolf, 
was dug out and killed in the heart of Pu- 
eblo, Colorado, on October 21st by work- 
men while removing a large hill in order to 
make level the vicinage. The animal of- 
fered fight, but was quickly dispatched by 
a shovel in the hands.of one of the work- 
men. When laid out after it was. killed the 
animal was pronounced ten or twelve years 
old. The home of the coyote has probably 
been in the hillside for years. 








Another Advertiser Who Feels Good. 


The following letter was received from the Browning Bros. Co., of Ogden, Utah 
in answer to one written them from this office (fac-similes of which were also sent to 
our other advertisers) advising them of an advance in the old rates which they were 
It speaks so well for itself that comment from us is unnecéssary: 


paying. 


Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: -- 


Your favor of the 2lst received. 


OGDEN, UTAH. Oct. 24th, '03. 


We expect to continue ou r 


ad with you, as we believe it gives us the best results of any ad we 


have running. 


Wishing you every success, we are, 


Yours very truly, 


BROWNING BROS 
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A “STILLED” HUNT. 


Cadwalder, the Doctor and a third party, 
who wishes to be kept in the background, 
are firm believers in the old saying that 
“to err is human.” Ofttimes, also, it is 
reasonable to suppose that to err is not 
only human, it is in fact dev—, that is Sa- 
tanic. 

Circumstances, too, that appear the 
acme of extenuation to one party may be the 
deepest-dyed brand of incrimination to an- 
other, it all depending upon who erred— 
and how. 

The following tale, harrowing in its every 
part, is the sole explanation of the trembling 
nerves, shifty eye and shrinking tread that 
has characterized the above-mentioned trio 
for the past two months. 

Cadwalder is a born sportsman. At the 
age of three he pulled the trigger of grand- 
pa’s shotgun and blew a $14 clock into the 
scrap pile. Doc and the third party are 
close seconds, and all three, at times when 
sensible men are at home with their pedal 
extremities tucked on a table, can be found 
sneaking about bogs and marshes anywhere 
from four to fourteen miles from home. 

"Twas a raw, gusty day, a good “goose” 
day, Cad said, and the old buckboard was 
bellying toward the ground till the front 
and back wheels almost rubbed. The nag 
was putting in her best licks—head up and 
tail over the dashboard. 

“Hond-a-honk!” 

Cad, Doc, No. Three and the wiry steed 
pricked up their ears. Doc shook the lines, 
the nag whinnied and the buckboard bound- 
ed along at a reckless pace. 

“Honk!” 

“By George, they’re comin’ in!” remarked 
Doc. 

“Whereabouts?” asked Cad. 

“Up Baggs’ draw, yonder; see?” 

A long look revealed a zigzag row of 
cloudy dots rising and falling on the breeze. 
*Twas a string of geese breasting their way 
against the gale from off the lake. Further 
away other dots could be seen. 

“Gidap!” remarked Cad. 

Twenty minutes later the three men 
were lost in the sedge bordering the lowest 
part of Baggs’ draw. No one but an old 
goose hunter knows how to hug Mother 
Barth close enough to elude the orbs of this 


wariest of game. A big Canada, deserted by 
his fellows, came hurrying in, making all 
speed and apparently agitated. 

Cad had a reserved seat in the parquet 
and he sent in his card. Nobody at home. 
Doc was back in the fifty-cent rows, and he 
cut loose. Just stepped out. No. Three was 
in on a pass to the gallery, and he let go. 
Uncle Canada came down in a state of ex- 
treme physical dilapidation. 

“Good enough!” yelled Cad, who had 
gazed after the gyrating old honker till No. 
Three’s shot had stopped his fiight. 

A minute elapsed. Cad slowly rose and 
craned his neck towards the reediest and 
muckiest part of the draw. 

“See anything?” asked Doc, who was ob- 
serving the maneuver. 

“No; but I'll swear I heard a goose blate 
in there,” said Cad. 

“Where?” 

“In them weeds,” said Cad. 

“Rats! They’d a-flew,” remarked Doc, 
scornfully. 

“Gur-r-r-rik! gur-r-rk!” 

That was live goose all right, and close 
at hand. Doc popped up like he’d been stung 
by a horned toad. Cad was making eloquent 
signals to remain silent. Two minutes later 
and all three were rendezvoused behind a 
clump of reeds a couple of rods closer in 
toward the marsh, each straining eye and 
ear to catch the faintest clew to the where- 
abouts of the game. 

“Gur-r-r-rik-ur-r-rik!” 

“That ain’t fifty yards off,” whispered 
Doc. 

“Crawl,” remarked Cad. 

“It’s wet,” said No. Three. 

“Crawl, anyhow!” said Cad in a congeal- 
ing whisper. 

We, that is, they crawled. A rod, two 
rods, then a rest and consultation. 

“Gone, ain’t they?” whispered Doc. 

“Honk! honk!” 

’Twas so near it jarred. Doc looked at 
Cad and Cad glanced at No. Three. 

“Let’s jump ’em,.” suggested No. Three. 

“We'd go in to our armpits,” said Cad. 

“Squat!” Doc had spied the quarry. 

Following his finger, a bunch of dirty 
pond lillies could be seen; no, ’twasn’t pond 
lilies, either, "twas a snarl of geese heads 
huddled together and wondering what in 


Sam Hill was making all that fuss “Twas 
(8) 
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quickly done; three guns were levelled; 
a blaze leaped out and it was over. Fifteen 
or twenty huge fellows rose ponderously and 
flapped away, honking dismally. 

Ten minutes later the men had lugged 
eight magnificent birds out to solid ground 
and sat down to wipe the mud off their feet- 
gear. 

“Did you ever hear anything to skin 
that?” asked Doc, pausing at his work. 

“Not lately,” said Cad. 

“A hundred and fifty pounds there, I'll 
bet my tobacco,” added Doc. 

“Easy,” said Cad. 

At this juncture No. Three had a stroke 
of heart failure. It took him real bad. Cad 
and Doc looked up to see No. Three’s eyes 
sticking out in a manner that betokened ex- 
treme interest, not to say anxiety. Follow- 
ing the direction indicated by his gaze, they 
received a touch of the same disease that 
had stricken No. Three. The top goose had 
a tin tag on his leg. 

“Shades of sufferin’ tan bark!’ ejaculated 
Doc. 

Instinctively the men arose and glanced 
about. No one was watching; no one was 
near. Three sighs were simultaneous. 

A hasty search revealed other tags on 
the balance of the game, each tag bearing 
a glaring number and a somewhat well- 
known name. 

“Eh?” remarked Cad, at length. 

“Huh?” said Doc. 

Further remarks there certainly were, but 
their nature makes them superfluous at this 
time. They were perfectly seasonable then 
and were the usual brand for such cases 
made and provided. 

To describe the circuitous route home, 
the sleuth-like demeanor that crept into 
these men’s lives or the sad smile that oc- 
casionally flits across their faces, would be 
too painful a task. The curtain must be 
drawn; sadder scenes are seldom seen. 

N. H. CROWELL. 





AT THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


In the fall of ’88, while riding for cattle 
on the West Dolores river, above the town 
of Dolores, Colorado, I had an experience 
with a silver-tip bear that I will never for- 
get, and which I think of every time I go 
bear hunting. I was riding through a scrub- 





oak patch in a country only sparsely grown 
with pine timber, and as was my usual habit, 
carried my rifle in the scabbord. Suddenly 
my eye fell on a dark object in the oak 
brush that at first I took for a man, but 
which, as I came to my senses, I realized 
was a bear. It was not more than thirty 
yards away when I saw it, and immediately 
it reared on its haunches and faced me. As 
it did so I dismounted, pulled my gun from 
the scabbord and fired at about what I 
thought would be its breast (for the oak 
brush grew so high I could barely see the 
animal’s head as I stood on the ground). 

He immediately gave a growl and ran in 
a circle around me, until he reached the 
open. When out of the brush and about the 
same distance away, he again stood up and 
looked toward me. By that time I was ready 
for another shot, which I fired. As I did 
so he staggered on three feet (I had broken 
his shoulder) and then, recovering himself, 
came rapidly toward me. My horse, by this 
time had run away, frightened, and I: will 
tell you I did some hard thinking the next 
few seconds, while speeding at the rate 
of eight feet to each jump for the nearest 
pine tree. 

When I reached this haven of refuge in 
the shape of a monster yellow pine, I found 
it was too big to climb, so I at once con- 
cluded that I was up against a bloody battle 
that could not help but result in a victory 
for my adversary and in my speedy demise. 
No man, but one who has been forced into 
the very jaws of death, can realize my feel- 
ings. The apparently medium-sized animal 
that formerly stood before me, now turned 
into a mountain of animated flesh. It had 
the ffect of dampening all the courage that 
I ever possessed. 

Driven to desperation (having, for con- 
venience, dropped my rifle in running) I 
wheeled around the tree just as I saw the 
animal bearing down on me not more than 
fifteen yards away. I pulled my six-gun from 
my belt and fired at his face, hoping to put 
out an eye or to hold him back until he 
should possibly succumb from my rifle shot, 
for I had little hope of dealing any destruc- 
tion to the animal through my revolver. 

I think I fired three shots at him before 
he reached the tree. The last one, I felt 
sure, took effect either in an eye or in his 
mouth, for at the report of the gun he 
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winced a bit and temporarily stopped. It 
was only for an instant, however, that he 
hesitated, and then came for me. I moved 
around the tree and noticed that his move- 
ments were a little bit more labored. I fired 
miy remaining three shots at him as he stag- 
gered around the tree, his crippled fore-leg 
dangling and the blood oozing from the in- 
jured member in a slow stream. Each time 
I fired in his face he winced, and then con- 
tinued the chase. When my six shots from 
the revolver were fired I tried to reload, 
but lost the revolving portion of the gun, 
and then, indeed, thought my time had come. 
He seemed to regain more energy about that 
time, and got pretty close to me. Involun- 
tarily I threw out the gun and pulled the 
trigger. As it snapped he stopped again— 
hesitated—and then came for me. His 
efforts were weaker, however, and yet I had 
small hope of seeing the ordeal through. 
Every time I got too close I would snap the 
trigger almost in his face, and in this way 
kept him back. He had gotten used to feel 
a smart pain in his face every time I fired, 
and this “trigger-pulling” was the only thing 
that saved me, for after a fit of coughing and 
zrowling, he fell backwards and slowly ex- 
Jired. 

Completely exhausted, and without going 
over to examine the monster, I fell to the 
ground, where I lay until my faithful dog 
(which had fallen considerable behind me 
on my ride) came up and licked my hand. 
The excitement was so great that even 
then I couldn’t arise. When I did I was so 
weak that I could hardly stagger to my 
horse, which stood grazing 200 or 300 yards 
away. 

-At the. time I didn’t notice it, but when 
some of my friends returned with the hide 
of the bear the next day, they said there was 
a path of blood around the tree two or three 
feet wide, matted down to the ground as 
hard as if a burro train had been over it. 

Since then I have been awfully skepti- 
cal of bears of all sizes, colors and nation- 
alities. FRANK HALLFORD. 





GAME IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Since reading an 
article in your magazine of October, 1903, 
under the heading, “In the Game Fields,” 
{ bave been wanting to make some kind of 
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a reply to it. The article in question was 
in regard to bear in the Yellowstone National 
park. I have been in the Yellowstone park, 
up to the 10th of last month, for the past 
fifteen months, and believe that I know 
something about bear and other game at 
that place. 

In the first place, the author of the article 
clipped from the Salt Lake Tribune was a 
little mistaken on different facts that he 
quoted. There were two horses killed by 
bear in the park during the past summer, 
but they were not animals belonging to 
campers, but horses belonging to the con- 
tractors for team hire on government work. 

A government camp was established 
about three-quarters of a mile below the 
Canon hotel, the latter part of June, to saw 
timbers for use in the construction of false- 
work for the two new bridges erected near 
the canon this season. 

I don’t remember the dates on which the 
horses were killed, but it was about five or 
six nights after the killing of the first horse 
before the second was killed. Both horses 
were killed while out in the herd for the 
night. It is the first time that bear in the 
park were known to kill horses. Efforts 
were made to discover just which bear was 
the guilty one, but as far as I know, no 
certain one was singled out. 

It is true that the bear are an annoyance 
to independent camping parties in the park. 
Everything must be made pretty snug for 
the night or else Mr. and Mrs. Grizzly Bear 
and children will feast before morning. As 
a usueal rule the provisions are now car- 
ried in a mess chest, which can be locked 
and placed inside the sleeping tent. Even 
the the bear are a great nuisance, as they 
prowl around the tent all night, clawing at 
the canvas and snarling. 

They are great cowards as a rule. If 
you take after them they will run for all 
they are worth, unless, perhaps, it happens 
to be an old grizzly with cubs. Even then 
she will beat a retreat, but more slowly, 
as she wants the cubs to seek cover while 
she retards your progress. If it happens 
to be a black bear and cubs, the chances 
are that they will all run as fast as they 
can, and shin up the first good tree that 
presents itself, the old mother bear always 
being the last up. 

Last year several bear were killed, owing 
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to their boldness in disturbing campers and 
breaking down the doors to the commis 
saries at the different hotels. One large, 
brown bear became such a bother at the 
Canon hotel that it was ordered killed. Two 
scouts were sent out there from the Springs, 
and in a few nights the bear was shot. It 
weighed 729 pounds with the skin on. One 
was trapped last year and sent to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This year only one bear has been 
trapped so far, and it was sent to Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Soldiers in the park are not allowed to 
kill anything whatever without orders from 
the acting superintendent of the park, Maj. 
John Pitcher, Sixth United States cavalry. 
Indeed, they are not even allowed to fire 
their arms at all without order. At the same 
time their guns are not sealed. If they were, 
what use would a soldier be against game 
poachers or other law-breakers? 

Yes, the bear are quite numerous, and 
yet that is about all the wild game that 
tourists see during the summer, unless they 
g0 away back from the main roads, and 
very few persons do this. There is plenty 
of game in the park, more of it than most 
people think of. The scouts are exerting 
all their efforts to rid the park of mountain 
lions and coyotes. Last winter about fifteen 
mountain lions were killed by Mr. C. J. 
Jones, the head game warden, and his 
brother. Probably a great many of your 
readers would recognize Mr. Jones better 
under the nickname of “Buffalo” Jones. 

It takes a good man to be a scout in the 
park. Not only must they be strong and 
hardy, but fearless, as oftentimes there is 
serious trouble with poachers along the 
boundary lines of the park. Jim Morrison is 
probably the longest in service as scout in 
the park, but others equally as well quali- 
fied for that class of work are Al McBride, 
Pete Holt, Gus Will, Wagner, and others, 
not quite so long in the service. 

There are still a few wild buffalo in the 
park, but quite a herd has been started at 
the Springs. At Mammoth Hot Springs they 
have a herd of twenty-five old buffalo and 
seven calves. They give every assurance of 
increasing in numbers. Elk are found in 





great number at this time of the year on 
the winter feeding grounds. I have travy- 
eled along the road with elk on both sides 
of the road at a distance from me of not 
more than a hundred yards. On the 2nd of 
November, 1902, I passed two bands of elk 
on Specimen ridge, in each of which I esti- 
mated that there were fully two thousand 
head. 

Antelope are also doing well, the scouts 
being kept busy night and day last winter 
in guarding a large band of nearly one thou- 
sand that strayed over the boundary line 
into Montana for feed. 

A good deal of hay was bought last win- 
ter to feed the game, and one evening last 
March we counted seventy-seven head of 
black-tail deer on the parade ground at 
Fort Yellowstone. The people passing to 
and fro did not disturb them in the least. 

At one point in the Gardiner canon two 
bales of hay were scattered on the ground, 
and it was a common occurrence to see 
deer, elk and mountain sheep feeding to- 
gether and not paying the least bit of atten- 
tion to passing teams. 

Ducks of all kinds winter along the Gar- 
diner river, between Mammoth Hot Springs 
in the park and the town of Gardiner, Mon- 
tana. On days when the snow is thawing it 
is not an unsual sight to see them in the 
road picking up grain. As a team approach- 
es them they commence to run and, at the 
same time, picking up bits of food. When 
the wagon gets too near (fifteen to twenty 
feet) they arise, only to alight in the road 
behind you. 

Many tourists, while in the park during 
the summer, remark on the scarcity of 
game. To see wild game that isn’t exactly 
wild, one should visit the park during the 
winter months. In the summer, when feed 
is plentiful, the game seeks the higher 
ground, but the deep snow drives them down 
in the winter. 

Any information that I can give to any 
reader of Outdoor Life contemplating a trip 
to the Yellowstone National park will be 
cheerfully furnished by me. I spent six 
months in the park as a soldier and nine 
as an employe. CLAIRE R. WALROD. 
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A GREAT CURIOSITY. 


We present herewith the only remaining 
evidence to tell a sad story of animal suffer- 
ing and death. A buck deer, a good many 
years ago, wandered through the aspens, and 
in some manner got his horns fastened in 
the narrow fork of an aspen tree. It being 
impossible to extricate himeslf from his 
position there was only one result—certain, 
but slow, death—a death even more excru- 
tiating than that which attends the dead- 
lock, for in that case both the animals may 
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lie down to die; but this lone buck was par- 
tially suspended. 
The position of the tree and the horns 


shown herewith are owned by a well-known’ 


southwestern Colorado hunter, Mr. Lee 
Sheek, who found them fastened in a tree 
on July 17, 1902, on Fish creek, near Dolores 
peak, Dolores county, Colorado. It is im- 
possible to extricate the horns from the tree 
fork, the editor of Outdoor Life having him- 
self examined them while on a hunting trip 
in southwestern Colorado the past year. 
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BEARS DISCUSSED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I was interested in 
the statements written by J. B. Thompson 
in the November number of Outdoor Life 
regarding the propensity of bear to slaugh- 
ter game and domestic animals. I admire 
the disposition of the gentleman to defend 
Bruin, and I readily agree that he is not 
nearly as bad an animal as he is generally 
reported to be. The bear is a heavy and 
awkward animal, and lacks the agility and 
speed to capture elk or deer, unless sur- 
prised under great disadvantages. It, how- 
ever, has the speed and strength to capture 
and kill cattle, sheep and hogs under the 
conditions in which he is liable to encounter 
them. 

In early days grizzly bear were common 
in the mountain ranges of the Pacific coast. 
I have killed grizzly bear within a few miles 
of San Rafael, which lies just across the bay 
from San Francisco. In those days bear 
were guilty of killing cattle and hogs. One 
night I was camped on Tamales bay; I had 
a wagon and four yoke of oxen. One pair 
was unbroken steers and I chained them 
to a tree by che yoke and hoppled the 
others. I had a boy and a small dog with 
me. During the night the dog made a noise. 
I looked over the side of the wagon bed and 
saw a large grizzly nosing around the fire. 
I had no gun and the boy and I kept quiet 
without effort. The bear killed and ate his 
fill of one of my steers and went away. 

I have run to where hogs were squealing 
and seen black bear acting very much as 
if they were killing hogs. I have seen many 
acts and circumstances that appeared very 
suspicious. I have seen plenty of bear eat- 
ing manzanita and other berries, hazel nuts, 
acorns, and turning over rocks for crickets, 
etc., but they don’t count. Mr. T. acts as 
proxy in presenting the statement of one 
baron, Mark Bedell, given at Lone Tree 
postoffice. The evidence was passed (as 
acknowledged by Mr. T.) under a look of 
concentrated pity—still, laughingly and kind 
—just after they had absorbed a bottle of 
something made or furnished by one J. G. 
Budweiser at six bits a bottle. Under the 
existing conditions and coming indirect, I 
move that the testimony of the baron be 





expunged. Later Mr. T. gives*out a state- 
ment of a bear that weighed 840 pounds on 
McDonald’s hay scales, that acted in a man- 
ner similar to other alrge bears that I have 
noticed. This bear forced in the door of 
a slaughter house and ate a quarter of a 
large steer, disregarding the fact that dis- 
trict court was in session and many people 
were full and reckless. Really, I don’t think 
that Mr. Thompson and I are so far apart 
in our opinion of bear, when the matter is 
considered in a sober and serious manner 
and free from outside influences. However, 
you can place me on record as stating that 
bear kill them when they are hungry and 
can catch them. CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOW. 


Among the novel sights to be seen at 
the coming sportsmen’s show at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, February 19 to 
March 5, 1904, will be the exhibit of hun- 
ters’ camps, representing the various game, 
fishing, canoeing and outing sections of the 
country, which have been so popular a 
feature at the shows during the past nine 
years. The districts represented last year 
will be even more prominently represented 
in 1904, and the active co-operation of at 
least two (and probably more) of the great 
railway and steamship corporations reach- 
ing these sections, insures a more attractive 
and elaborate exhibit of this character than 
has yet been attempted. Guides to the num- 
ber of one hundred or more, representing 
their respective sections, will be in atten- 
dance. 

No less important among the above will 
be the big western exhibit. promoted and 
arranged by Outdoor Life, and conducted 
conjointly by Mr. S. N. Leek of Jackson, 
Wyoming, and this magazine. The idea will 
be to show something original and pictur- 
esque—a little different than the others— 
and, as Mr. Leek’s guiding fame is now 
world-wide, and as he is a typical western 
ranchman-guide, whose home is in one of 
the best big game sections of America, his 
presence at the show will be an addition to 
its attractiveness. 
































“DUCE.” 





Only a little black-and-tan, 

Left to perish upon the street; 
Famished and frightened, as she ran 
Seeking for just a crumb to eat. 

Who was the craven to deny— 

Turn from her meek, uplifted eye. 

Laugh at her almost human cry. 
Spurn her beneath his stony feet 


Creeping around the kitchen door 
Hiding in some secluded nook, 
Telling the sorrows that she bore 
By her pitiful, pleading look. 
I was constrained to take her in. 
Deeming it worse than common sin 
Had I a whit less human been. 
As with hunger and cold she shook 


Ah, the affection that I met! 

All of my kindness is returned: 
All her life upon me is set: 

Home and protection she hath earned 
From the dawning until the dark, 
True as the arrow to its mark, 
Greeting me with winsome bark- 

I a lesson of love have learned. 


Iam unable to define 

All the merit she doth possess 
All of the attributes canine. 

All of her native tenderness. 
Nothing in life is more complete 
Than the devotion that I meet— 
Meek and submissive at my feet— 

Spirit of love and nothing else. 


Only a little black-and-tan, 
Only a little terrier pup; 
Yet I would rather suffer than 
Give the innocent creature up 
Every mark of a thoroughbred; 
If in her footprints we were led 
Back.to her dogship’s fountain-head, 
She would receive a silver cup. 
Oo. W. KINNE 


CANINE CHAT. 


The preliminaries of the fifth annual dog 
show of the Philadelphia Dog Show Associa- 
tion are now well under way. The prize list 
will be the same as heretofore, with $15, $10 
and $5 throughout all the classes. All the 
specialty clubs have been invited to contrib- 
ute to the success of the show and are re- 
sponding most liberally. For information 
regarding this show exhibitors should com- 
municate with the secretary, Marcel A. 
Vite, room 320, Witherspoon building, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


* ~ . 


The clipping of poodles is an art of which 
few people are masters. Very few tonsorial 
artists can even essay the elementary stages 
of the business, such as denuding the face, 
legs and the hinder portions of the body of 
coat, leaving the necessary rings and patches 
of hair which go to complete the toilet. of 
the really aristocratic and thoroughly up-to- 
date poodle; still there are those who can 
clip a poodle with more or less satisfactory 
results, but to attain the higher branches of 
the art requires the possession of two great 
qualities—skil] and patience, coupled with 
an extremely delicate touch and an eye for 
artistic effort, four indispensibles rarely 
found combined in one mortal. The clippers 
used are a small edition of the horse clip- 
pers, but before a good job can be made it 
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requires quite a variety of tools, scissors of 
every shape and size, razors, tweezers, etc. 
The cost of each clipping is usually about 
$5 for a good design, and they should be 
lipped about once a month. 


*- * * 


Mrs. J. I. Behling of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has recently imported the famous collie, 
Champion Parbold Piccolo, which is the 
most renowned collie that has ever appeared 
in public. Parbold Piccolo is by Wellesbourne 
Conquerer and out of Parbold Pinafore, by 
Balgreggie Hope—Parbold Prin, and has won 
on the bench about all the honors in Eng- 
land he could win. He is a grand, big sable 
collie with lots of coat and one whose equal 
is rarely ever found. As a sire of good col- 
lies he certainly rivals his most illustrious 
sire, Ch. Wellesbourne Conquerer, who is 
also owned by Mrs. Behling. Parbold Pic- 
colo has sired such well-known winning dogs 
as Ch. Parbold Pagoda , Parbold Piccotee, 
Parbold Plutarch, Ormskirk Primo, Wood- 
maustern Piccolo, Bourmere Piccolo, Bal- 
moral Piccolo, Amandale Piccolo, Lancaster 
Rex, Harwood Piccolo, Anfield Model, Par- 
bold Patentee, Bostonian Piccolo and many 
more equally as well known. Among the 
best of his get that have been imported to 
America are Parbold Polygamist, Anfield 
Prince, Balmoral Piccolo, Bourmere Piccolo, 
Bon Ami Fair One and Sunshine Parbold 
Page. 


With two such collies as Wellesbourne 
Conquerer and Parbold Piccolo in her ken- 
nels, Mrs. Behling can without doubt lay 
claim to the ownership of the two best col- 
lies to be found anywhere, and it looks now 
as if the American who wants to breed good 
stock in the future will not have to go to 
England for them, for we now have in Amer- 
ica the two best collies ever owned in Eng- 
land and both of them in one kennel, which 
is certainly something to be very proud of. 
Parbold Piccolo will be shown at the Lades’ 
Kennel Association show for the first time in 
America. 


*. ¢ *@ 


A little girl who was very much afraid of 
a dog was told by her father that “He won’t 
hurt you; see, he is wagging his tail.” 


The little girl replied, “Yes, I see, but that 
isn’t the end that I’m afraid of.” 


A minister one day saw a crowd of boys 
around in a ring with a small dog in the 
center. When he came up to them, he 
asked the question, ‘““What are you going to 
do with the dog?” to which one little boy 
replied: ‘We’re going to give him to the 
one that tells the biggest lie.” “Oh,” said the 
minister, “I am surprised at you little boys, 
for when I was your age I never told a lie.” 
There was silence for a moment, until one of 
the boys shouted: “Hand him up the dog.” 


* * * 


In our September number we showed a 
photograph of the handsome little cocker 
spaniel, Raven Rexio, owned by Mrs. W. H. 
Kerr of Denver, Colorado, and we now re- 
gret to report that this intelligent little ani- 
mal has gone to the better land and his body 
now lies buried in a quiet spot under the 
pine trees near the Humboldt mine, about 
seven miles from Idaho Springs, Colorado. 
He died on October 9, 1903, and was four 
years and three months old. His loss is 
very keenly felt by his owner, whose con- 
stant companion he was and whose intelli- 
gence was almost equal to that of a human. 
This dog was a grandson of Champion Black 
Duke and his breeding was not excelled any- 
where. Fortunately, Mrs. Kerr has a litter 
of five male and two female puppies sired by 
him, that promise to develop as handsome as 
he was. She is also looking forward to the 
birth of another litter by him in a few days. 


A dog fed on natural food, if kept indoors, 
will be much healthier and a more pleasant 
companion, and will live to a greater age, 
than would be the case if it be fed on all the 
dainties that come around with the seasons 
of the year. 


Vienna 1s certainly a hard place for the 
dog fancier to live, as the police regulations 
in regard to dogs are very strict. No dog 
is’ allowed to enter any place of public re- 
sort; if this be done, and the notice of the 
police be attracted to the occurrence, both 
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guest and landlord are liable to be fined. 
No dog is allowed on the street without a 


muzzle, and if one falls into the hands of a 
dog catcher, he is irrevocably doomed with- 
out any appeal. 


* * * 


“The poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, the foremost to de- 


fend. 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s 
own, 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for 
him alone.’’ 
—Byron. 
TK * * 


It has always been more or less a puzzle 
why “just dog” owners and breeders of dogs 
should foster the idea that the male sex of 
the genus canine is preferable to the female 
as a house companion. Much of this an- 
tipathy to the bitch is due to imagination or 
misinformation. Of course the main objec- 
tion, unless one is so situated that the trou- 
ble in finding a safe retreat during the pe- 
riods of oestrum is reduced to a minimum, is 
the care necessary at the period named. 
This, happily, covers but a month or so out 
of the twelve. There are always facilities 
in every house, and even in a flat some cor- 
ner can be found, where the family pet may 
be secured for the time. In the village home, 
where the bitch is allowed free run, either the 
afore-suggested corner is always available 


or a room in the attic, or, failing that, a box. 
This naturaly entails a little extra care, but 
is it not worth while when one considers the 
more tender and undivided and sympathetic 
affection which a bitch devotes to its mas- 
ter or wistress than does the male? The 
male has his affairs, takes an interest in the 
canine politics of the village, and at times 
his duty to his master is but lightly consid- 
ered, while his manners are not always to 
be relied upon. Mind, we do not decry the 
male dog as a companion, but the “raison 
d’etre” of our complaint is that there should 
be such an inconceivable preponderance of 
leaning towards his sex in preference to the 
“ladies.” The short periods when the bitch 
is in retirement, are very much more than 
offset by the greater cleanliness of the fe- 
male in the house. Some dogs are down- 
right nuisances, and no one knows how a 
puppy may turn out,and, in any case, as much 
trouble in training is necessary as would 
offset the month’s care of the bitch at the 
time named. Again, supposing one’s incli- 
nation and facilities of menage run to sev- 
eral dogs, and there is no comparison be- 
tween the sexes in the care and watching 
they will require, for the bitches are not 
prone to quarrel, and more bitches will dwell 
in harmony together than dogs. Many a 
good dog is “paled” because it is a bitch, 
and all on account of this foolish predilec- 
tion for the male sex as loving companions. 
REX. 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I was so unfortunate this month as to have 
my pointer poisoned by some inhuman wretch. 
which makes me feel discouraged. Have been 
offered $50 for him more than once, and consid- 
ered him one of the best in Iowa. 

Vinton, Ia. G. T. BAKER. 

I like your magazine very 
way you do business. 

Otterville, Ill. 


much—also, the 
GEO. DAUGHERTY. 





Next Thursday morning (Nov. 5) our party 
of four (State Treasurer Julius H. Block, I. H. 
Goodwin, C. L. Grimm and the writer) starts on 
our big hunt. We go up near Pelican Lake, in 
the extreme northern part of Minnesota, where 


deer, Moose, caribou. bear (and all kinds of 
small game) are plentiful. We will be gone two 
weeks, and I will report to you on my return. 


St. Paul, Mnin. 


GEO. HALL. 


I like Outdoor Life, because it is clean, 
snappy, bright—just what the American sports- 
man wants. J. H. TODD. 

Ft. Scott, Kan. 





You san certainly continue my name on your 
books. I always did like clean, wholesome read- 


ing. OTTO KEIM. 
New York City. 


I have been a reader of ——— for several 
years, but have become thoroughly disgusted 
with the “roasts’’ of Peters and Marlin ap- 
pearing therein, and don’t care to see a copy of 
this publication any more.- I enclose $1 for one 
year’s subscription to Outdoor Life, and am sure 
I will get in it the clean reading we all so much 
desire. M. T. BYRH. 

Cairo, Tl. 









































game. 
and shooters. 


Discussions on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets en big 
Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 





TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


The work of this most remarkable trap 
shooting season is running right on late into 
the fall, without any sign of abatement. It is 


usually thought that with the opening of the 
game season, trap work stops, but the trade 
boys who have been kept going without rest 
since early spring say there is no let-up in 
sight, and as fast as one week’s work has 
been accomplished another presents itself. 
Western ammunition jobbers all testify that the 
business has been remarkably good this season, 
and while much of this represents game shoot- 
ing, the increase in demand for trap goods is 


unmistakable. 
* ¢+ * 


C. W, Phellis made a splendid score at the 
Hilltop, Ky., gun club shoot last month, killing 
fifty live birds straight in the big handicap 
event. 

. * * 

W. R. Crosby has won more first averages 
this season at target shooting than any other 
one man ever did in one year. Shooting con- 
stantly, in at least one tournament a week, he 
has not been below first for two months. 

>. . * 

J. A. R. Elliott has been shooting for a 
quarter of a century, but he never before did 
such remarkably good work as this year. He 
has confined himself to the eastern circuit, but 
the boys in the Missouri valley do not concede 
that the credit for his work shall go across the 


Alleghenies. 
*s *¢ * 


Sparrow shooting continues to grow in fa- 
vor in the East. where pigeon shooting has 
been legislated out. 

s *+* 

Inter-city and club team matches continue 
to grow in favor. During the past month some 
interesting events of this class have occurred. 
At Harrisburg, Pa., teams of thirty on each 
side representing the Lykens and Harrisburg 
gun clubs, shot a match, in which the latter 
won, 559-414. At Newton, N, J.. the home club 
of twenty men defeated the Morristown gun 
club, score 283-345. At Bethlehem, Pa., the Le- 
high club defeated the Independents, each 
shooting ten men at 25 birds, by a single point; 
score 196-195. 





Monthly Record. 


Col, J. T. Anthony at Lynchburg, Va., Oct. 6, 
lost 11 in 170. 





W. R. Crosby at St. Joseph. Mo., Oct. 8-9, 
lost 16 in 400. 

W. R. Crosby at Des Moines, Ia., 6-7, lost 
39 in 400. 

W. H. Heer at Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 6-7; 
lost 39 in 400. 

J. F. Mallory, at Allegheny, Pa., Oct. 7: lost 
20 in 170. 

W. R. Crosby, at Omaha, Nehb., Oct. 138-14; 


lost 20 in 360. 
C, M, Powers at Omaha, Nek., Oct. 15; high 


gun in live bird handicap. 
1 J. A. R. Elliott at Philadelphia, Oct. 1-2; 
lost 32 in 325. 

H. Watson at Scottsdale, Pa., Sept. 29-30; 
lost 26 in 325. 


A. McDowell at Adair, Ia., Sept. 26; lost 12 
in 150. 

B. L. Fleming at Allegheny, Pa., 
lost 29 in 350. 

J. A. R, Elliott. at Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 9- 
10; lost 45 in 400. 

C. G. Spencer at Terre Haute, Ind., Oct. 9; 
lost 4 in #3. 

F, Gilbert, 
9 in 210. 

W. H. Heer at Cedar Lake, Ind., Oct. 6; lost 
8 in 200. 

T. A. Marshall at Olney. Ill., Oct. 9; lost 28 
in 200. 

Rolla Heikes, West Baden Handicap, Oct. 
16; scored 97 from 21 yards, 

D. Timberlake, at Hanover, Kans., Oct. 14; 
lost 10 in 200. 

wf ert. West Baden, Ind., Oct. 14-17; av- 
erage 94.5%. 

Cc. W. Phellis at Massillon, O., Oct. 8-9; lost 
34 in 400. 

J. M. Hughes at McConnellsville, O., Oct. 14- 
15; lost 28 in 350. 

R. L. Trimble at Tecumseh, Mich., Oct. li- 
15; lost 42 in 370. 

Frank Snow at Cleveland, O., Oct. 15; lost 
15 in 160. 

J. A. R. Elliott, at Baltimore, Oct. 21-22; lost 
24 in 350. 

J. L. Head and Joe Parks at Attica, Ind., 
Oct, 22; lost 5 in 195. 

J: M. Hughes at Olean, N. Y., 
lost 16 in 380. 

Cc. W. Budi at Prairie City, Ia., Oct. 20-21; 
lost 33 in 400. 

F. Gilbert, at St. Louis, Oct. 24; high gun in 
50 live bird handicap. 

F. Gilbert at New London, Ia., 
lost 23 in 600. 


Oct. 6-8; 


at Owensboro, Ky., Oct. 6; lost 


Oct. 14-15; 


Oct. 27-29; 
WEWANKE. 
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The High Power - Big Caliber Discussion. 


THE MAUSER. 





Editor Outdoor Life—I read with much inter- 
eat the discussion in Outdoor Life about the 
vest high-power rifie. I am not rich enough to 
be a hunter, but I own a few weapons and will 
tell you something about my ideas. 

When I came to America, a few months ago, 
I brought with me a Mauser automatic pistol, 
which I think to be the best in the world for 
hunting purposes; it is to change in a rifle by 
putting on the buttstock, which is used as a 
ease for the weapon. One day I made four con- 
secutive shots at 100 meters (110 yards) in a 2- 
inch bullseye. 

When my ammunition, which I brought with 
me, was used up, I took the Winchester ammu- 
nition made for this pistol, but I can’t use the 
cartridges. 

‘Therefore the pistol is worthless for me as a 
tifle. The penetration of this pistol is 10 to 12 
inches in white pine at 80 feet and near the 
muzzle it penetrates a steel plate of one-eighth 


of an inch. The magazine holds ten cartridges. 

Caliber—7.63 mm. (.30). 

Length of the pistol—290 mm. (11.4 inches) 
without butt. 

Length of the barrel—140 mm, (5.5 inches). 

Length of the cartridge—35 mm. (1.375 inches). 

Length of the bullet—13.8 mm. (0.544 inch). 

Weight of the pistol—1180 gramm (2.62 pounds) 
Engl. pounds (1 pound = 450 gramm). 

Weight of the cartridge—10.7 gramm (136.6 
grains apoth. weight). 

Weight of the bullet—5.5 gramm (70.2 grains 
apoth, weight). 

Weight of the load—0.5 
apoth, weight). 

Velocity of the bullet at 25 meters (27.5 yards) 
400 met. = 440 yards. 


gramm (6.385 grains 


I used 1 grain = 0.0783 gramm (German meas- 
ure); 12.77 grains =1 gramm (apothecary’s wt.); 
450 gramm = 1 pound English. 

The other weapon is a .35 Winchester, which 
I tried many times and I must say it shoots 
very correct. At 110 yards I made 3-in. bulls 
eyes (offhand), at 220 yards 5-in. bulls eyes (off- 
hand), and at 360 yards 6-in. bulls eyes. At this 
latter distance I lay on the ground with the 
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barrel in the left hand. But I don't like the 
rifle; the recoil is too hard and the gun too 
heavy, being 8% pounds. The load of powder 
is 49 grains of L. & R. Lightning No. 2. 

I served one year in the army in Germany, 
from 1900 to 1901, and we used at that time the 
Mauser, model 88. Our company shot for the 
Emperor's Prize on the 28th of August and I 
made on that day five consecutive shots at a 
distance of. 715 yards at a target which shows 
the body of a soldier from the breast upward, 
and hit it each time. The calibre of this rifle 
is 7.9 mm, (.31), called the 8 mm rifle. 

In your August issue a gentleman wants to 
know something about the 7.9.mm and 9 mm 
rifle. I wrote to the Mauser concern in Obern- 
dorfam Neikar, Konigreich Wurttemberg. I re- 
ceived a catalogue which gives full particulars 
about the 6.5 mm. (.256), the 7 mm. (.276) and 
the 7.9 mm, (.31) rifle; but there isn’t anything 
in it about the 9 mm. (.355) rifle, and I am al- 
most sure that the Mauser people don’t make a 
9 mm, rifle. You can buy in the trade a 9 mm. 
Mauser rifle, but I don’t think that it is a 
genuine Mauser. 

The Mauser rifle is generally equipped with 
a leaf sight divided from 50 meters upward to 
500 meters and from 500 meters to 1000 meters. 
It is divided by 100 meters. The buttstock. is 
with pistol grip; the action is the bolt action 
with a double set trigger. 


Data of the 7.9 mm. Mauser rifle: 


Caliber, 7.9 mm, (.31). 

Depth of rifling, 8.1 mm. (.319 inch). 

Number of the rifling, 4. 

Length twist on turn on, 250 mm. (10 inches). 

Length of the barrel 600 mm., (23.6 inches). 

Length of the rifle, 1100 mm., (43.7 inches). 

Weight of the rifle, 3400 gramm, (7.55 Eng- 
lish pounds). 

Weight of the cartridge, 28 gramm, (358 agrs., 
apothecaries weight.) 

Weight of the bullet, 14.7 gramm, (188 grs., 
apothecaries weight. 


Weight of the load 2.65 gramm, (33.9 gre 
apothecaries weight). 

Length of cartridge 82.5 mm, (3.25 inches). 

Length of the bullet 30.7 mm. (1.21 inch). 

Velocity at 27.5 yards, 584 meter (640 yards). 


Data of the 7 mm, Mauser rifle: 

Caliber, 7 mm, (.275). 

Depth of rifling 7.25 mm.,; (.287). 

Number of the rifling 4. 

Twist (right) one turn on 220 mm. (8.66 Ins.). 

Length of the barrel 600 mm., (23.6 inches). 

Length of the rifle 1,100 mm. (43.7 inches). 

Weight of the rifle 3,380 gramm, (7.52 English 
pounds). 

Weight of the cartridge, 24.9 gramm, (318 grs. 
apothecaries weight). 

Weight of the bullet 11.2 gramm, (143 grs., 
apothecaries weight). 

Weight of the load, 2.5 gramm, (31.9 grains, 
apothecaries weight). 

Length of the cartridge 78 mm. (3.07 inches). 

“Length of the bullet, 30.8 mm., (1.21 inch). 

Velocity at 27.5 yards, 658 meters, (725 yards). 


Data of the 6.5 mm, Mauser rifle: 

Caliber, 6.5 mm, (.256). 

Depth of the rifling 6.75 mm. (.268 inches). 

Number of the rifling, 4. 

Right twist. one turn on 200 mm., (7.88 ins.). 

Weight of the rifle, 3,400 gramm (7.55 English 
pounds). 

Length of the barrel, 600 mm (23.6 inches). 

Length of the rifle, 1,100 mm., (43.7 inches). 

Weight of the cartridge, 23.3 gramm, (298 grs.. 
apothecaries weight). 

Weight of the bullet, 10.1 gramm (129 grs., 
apothecaries weight). 

Weight of the load, 24 gramm, (30.6 grs., 
apothecaries weight). 

Length of cartridge. 82.6 mm., (3.24 inches). 

Length of bullet, 32.2 mm., (1.22 inch). 

Velocity at 27.5 yards, 700 meters, (770 yards). 


I send with this letter a few blue prints, dia- 
grams of the 7.9 Mauser rifle. I hope the gentle- 
man will be satisfied with my statements. I 
fear he will not be, but I can’t help it. 

Detroit, Mich. ERWIN KIEHNE. 


SPREAD OF THE 7.9 mm, MAUSER RIFLE. 


mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds, mts. yds. 
Distance .... SW 55 100 110 200 220 300 330 400 440 500 550 700 770 1000 1100 
ems. in. ems. in. cms. in. cms.in. cms. in. cms. in. cms. in. cms. in. 
Height ...... 5 1.97 15 5.9 2 9.0 2 10.2 41 16.10 48 18.9 98 38.5 131 51.2 
WEEE. cccescs 6 1.97 & 3.4 10 3.94 25 9.85 21 8.25 34 13.40 85 33.43 137. 54 
Total ....10 394 23 9.05 83 13.00 51 20.00 62 24.40 82 32.2 183 72 268 105.2 
SPREAD OF THE 7 mm. MAUSER RIFLE. 
mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds. mts. yds. 
Distance .... W 55 100 110 200 220 300 330 400 440 500 550 700 770 1000 1100 
ems. in. ems. in. cms. in. cms.in. cms. in. cms. in. cms. in. cms. in. 
Height ..... 5 1.97 10 3.94 17 6.7 8.65 2% 10.2 43 16.9 116 45.5 129 sy 
wee «tse BS TS . oa FT fae 3.54 21 «8.2 2 10.6 64 2.2 120 47.2 
, oa -10 3.94 17 6:7 2% 9.45 31 12.2 47 18.5 70 27.5 180 71 249 98 
, SPREAD OF THE 65 mm MAUSER RIFLE. 
meters yds. meters. yds. meters. yds. meters yds. meters yds. meters yds. 
Distance.. 5 55 100 110 220 300 330 400 440 500 550 
centms. ins. centms. ins. centms. ins. centms. ins. centms. ins. centms. ins. 
Height ....... 5 97 7 2.76 10 3.94 27 10.6 36 14.15 42 16.16 
. 5 1.97 7 2.76 9 3.58 20 9.88 31 12.2 39 15.5 
| ee 10 3.9 14 19 7.6 47 18.5 67 26.4 87 31. 
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MORE ON THE SPORTING RIFLE. 





Since the discussion relating to powerful sport- 
ing rifles was opened in this magazine one 
American factory has brought out a fairly pow- 
erful .40 caliber repeater. The new cartridge 
used in this rifle will, no doubt, be found effec- 
tive on all American game, and its production 
is a step in the right direction. Neither the 
rifle nor its cartridge, however, approach the 
ideal combination sought by many sportsmen. 

From the view-point of the engineer the ac- 
tion of this rifle, while it apparently meets every 
demand made upon it thus far, is structurally 
imperfect. The stress of breech pressure, or 
recoil is transmitted backward through the bolt 
to the rear end of the receiver and then forward 
through the receiver to the barrel. In a proper- 
ly aligned action the bolt would have lugs or 
projections at its forward end, made to engage 
directly with the metal of the barrel, thus re- 
ducing the stress in the receiver to zero. 

The bullet of the new cartridge, which weighs 
300 grains, is too light for the bore. Three hun- 
dred grains is about the proper weight for a .35 
caliber bullet, but an ideal .40 caliber car- 
tridge will contain a bullet weighing no less 
than 400 grains. The makers were probably 
obliged to restrict the weight of the bullet to 
300 grains because of the short shell which the 
rifle action handles. A heavier bullet would, no 
doubt, increase the breech pressure to a degree 
which the rifle action could not withstand. 

Compared with the English Jeffery .40-400 
cartridge the new .40 Winchester cartridge does 
not make an impressive showing. Its muzzle 
velocity is rated some 200 foot seconds greater 
than that of the Jeffery .40-400, but it would be 
highly interesting to compare the velocity of the 
two bullets at a range of 300 yards. The falling 
off in the velocity of the short Winchester bul- 
let would, no doubt, place it far below the 
beautifully maintained velocity of the long 400- 
grain Jeffery bullet. 

None of the present American repeating ac- 
tions are adapted to a high power .40 or .45 
caliber cartridge loaded with a bullet of proper 
weight, and it is to be hoped that a new action, 
designed in accordance with sound engineering 
principles, will appear in the near future. 

A long shell and a firing bolt that is locked 
at its forward end directly to the metal of the 
barrel are the essential features to be consid- 
ered in the design of the new combination. 

It is not the intention of the writer to under- 
rate our American rifies, which are unequalled 
in the smaller sizes, but the fact remains that at 
present the American sportsman who desires a 
well-built, powerful arm is obliged to go to the 
foreign market. What have we to compare with 
the Rigby .45 caliber and similar English arms? 

Perhaps one of our American factories, alive 
to the certainty of substantial profits, will pro- 
duce a modern big game rifle at some future 
period. This may be reasonably expectei if a 
way can be found to keep out of print th man 
<*o “can kill grizzlies with any kind of a run.” 
‘“41..78e people manage to inject themselvt into 
every discussion that appears in the # orts- 
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men’s publications, and every one of the “High 
Power Rifle Discussions’ quickly degenerate 
into an advertisement of some nimrod’s skill in 
bear killing with a .32-20 or similar rifle. 

It is not remarkable that after reading such 
matters the rifle makers think the present arms 
are powerful enough for all purposes. 

If the present discussion, which enjoys the 
advantage of appearing in one of the best 
sportsmen’s magazines of the country, were rig- 
idly restricted to remarks and suggestions on 
modern large-bore rifles (high pressure only) of- 
fered by well-informed sportsmen, it would 
make an impression on the rifie makers, and 
bear substantial fruit in a short time. 

G. L. LEHLE. 


MR. BRYANT AGAIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—As my contemporary 
cut his last article short, I will in turn be as 
brief as possible in my reply. In his letter Mr. 
Brewster has admitted all I have ever claimed, 
even to the fact that those ever-present figures 
34.49 need the pressure of the atmosphere filling 
the bore of the rifle added to them. It seems 
here that he has profited by an illustration 
which he terms “not at all favorable.” Now, 
as the atmospheric pressure differs somewhat 
at the sea level from that of the mountain tops, 
and this gentleman is so fond of calculations, 
I would suggest that he remodel his own. He 
states that I go a considerable on opinion. For 
once he is right. Many times the opinion of 
twelve men is worth all the figures of the uni- 
verse, Of course, figures cannot lie, but liars 
ean figure. Some peovle too often’ think 
they are at the conclusion of a problem, 
while there are yet some factors of same left 
unconsidered. In this discussion my friend has 
twice wanted me to admit “all else being 
equal.”” I have admitted nothing. He would 
want an equal base, equal figures, and then, of 
course, equal results. If the better-balanced 
modern rifle, made for the use of smokeless 
powder, helps reduce the unpleasant effect of 
recoil, same should count on my side. In this 
I am not disputing the recoil of the high- 
pressure rifles. I think that the 30.40 and .35 
Winchester, model '9, have a pretty fair kick, 
but does any one doubt the result if we should 
enlarge the chamber of the .30 or .35 Cal., 
model '9%, to contain enough black powder to 
give equal range, penetration and velocity to 
the bullet? 

Since writing my last article, I have trav- 
eled nearly 3,000 miles, with no other thoughts 
to disturb me but guns and game. On this trip 
I met old hunters from many points of the 
United States and Mexico, and while with them 
I never lost an opportunity to discuss the mer- 
its of the various guns and ammunition; and I 
will state frankly I have never met a sports- 
man who did not confirm my argument, that 
the unpleasant effect of recoil was less with 
smokeless powder than black powder, Of course 
there may be some would-be sportsmen who do 
their hunting, testing and experimenting solely 
with pen and paper, who claim otherwise. Even 
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Mr. Brewster, in his article immediately preced- 
ing his last one, stated that the unpleasant 
effect of recoil could be lessened by the use of 
a special slow-burning. high-velocity powder. 
How he can harmonize this with his later state- 
ment is up to him. I will state, for argument’s 
sake, that smokeless pewder has less report 
than black powder. He may use the same law 
and figures, and to his own satisfaction prove 
this impossible, but he who hath ears to hear, 
“let him hear:"’ 

My experience, and that of all hunters I have 
ever conversed with, is that smokeless powder 
gives the less recoil. I consider that the differ- 
ence must be in the manner of the pressure of 
the muzzle aganist the atmosphere filling the 
bore of the rifle. I believe the manner in which 
smokeless powder ejects the air from the bore 
compresses it less than black powder, and 
hence receives less resistance from same. If the 
law of the conservation of energy teaches that 
compressed air offers no more resistance than 
air which is less compressed, I will look for 
some other cause to determine ‘why smokeless 
powder gives the less recoil: but I am “from 
Missouri,”’-and you will have to make it a little 
clearer. If the atmosphere had no such effect, 
then it would appear to me that the smokeless 
powder would have the greater recoil, as the 
bullet would have, as is generally the case in 
smokeless powder rifles. a greater twist of 
rifling to be forced through. 

A gentleman requested me in last month's 
magazine to tell how far I wanted to shoot and 
how many deer and elk I can kill at 800 yards. 
To his first question I will answer that I want 
to shoot 300 yards, good and strong. I say, bal- 
ance the bullet so it will lose its gyrostatic sta- 
bility at about 400 yards. This would lessen the 
danger of killing or wounding some person or 
animal unintentionally. To his second question 
would say that I believe I can kill more deer 
and elk at 800 yards than the law permits, but 
I have never killed anything at this range. The 
longest range I have ever killed big game was 
a buck at nearly 700 yards; but this was a very 
unclean kill, as he went quite a ways before 
dying. The next longest range kill I ever made 
was at what my guide and self thought was a 
spike buck. It was the side of a ridge. We 
were on another, with a bad canon between us. 
We estimated the distance at 500 yards, I did 
the shooting. The deer dropped and stayed 
down, and I tell you we were two mighty sad 
hunters when we reached our deer, for instead 
of finding a spike buck we found that we had 
made that irreparable mistake too common 
among long-range hunters. I was glad that 
this gentleman called our attention to the bolt 
gun, as he intimated its inadaptability to left- 
handed shooters. Shooting is the only thing I 
do left-handed and I know several who are the 
same in this respect. I would like to hear from 
some left-handed shooter who uses a bolt gun. 

I stated in an article several months ago that 
I had good authority that the Krag was not to 
be depended on beyond 800 yards. A gentleman 
referring to same in the last issue states that 
I am behind the time, but admits that the Krag 
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used to be defective at 900 yards, but that it 
now has a better-balanced bullet, which is ac- 
curate at 1,800 yards. Where is the fellow that 
had its range extending to two miles? This 
former gentleman was just five months learning 
that I was behind time. Will he explain why 
the government has abandoned the Krag? Also, 
why the new cartridge is called the improved 
Springfield? 

I have hitherto refrained from mentioning 
my own experience with guns and ammunition. 


This was not. because I lacked in same, but it 


seemed too small when compared with the ex- 
periences of the vast. numbers of sportsmen I 
have met. I have had a liking for experiment- 
ing with guns and ammunition ever since a 
child. I have tested almost every load for rifle 
and shotguns, from the seven drams powder and 
four ounces of shot for the eight-gauge~ down 
through almost all gauges and calibers, to 
shooting slate pencils from a. .22 caliber target 


gun. In all, the most unpleasant recoil, to my 
notion, was from the .45-75-500 black powder 
cartridge. I have fired nearly one hundred of 


these loaded with smokeless powder in the last 
six weeks, without any unpleasant results. I 
think any one who has access to a .45-70 rifle 
can settle the recoil easily by firing a .45-70-500 
black powder load; then in the same gun try a 
.45-70-500 smokeless powder load. Or, if you 
have access to a .22 target rifle, try a smoke- 
less cartridge and a black powder cartridge. 
Even here vou can notice the difference of 
recoil and also of report. 

Other people may have experienced greater 
recoil from other cartridges. Some older hunter 
who has had experience with the Sharp's 
-45-125-500 may have found greater recoil; but, 
considering the fact that the Sharp rifle had a 
very heavy barrel, it probably had less recoil 
than the Springfield .45-70-500. I may be criti- 
cised for going back to the days of the old 
Sharp’s rifle, but I am accustomed to criticism 
and believe there are those who like to dream 
of the days of this efficient weapon, of its 
worthless contemporaries, the Spencer and Gal- 
lagher, and of the noblest and most universally 
used of all, both in rifle and revolver, the 44.40. 

Space and ability would not permit me to 
pay one half the homage due to this charce 
which it deserves. I have used this cartridge in 
both revolver and rifie; and, while I think it 
contained a little too much “Fourth of July” 
for a revolver charge, I judge it a very pleas- 
ant load for the rifle and efficient enough ex- 
cept for the largest big game. I talked much 
with my guide (who had spent nearly all his 
life in the hunting country) on my last hunting 
trip about the stopping power of different rifles. 
He had used the .40-82 considerably, also the 
.88-56, .45-70, .44-40 and .30-30. Of course I asked 
which he liked the best. He was not very 
prompt in anwering, but finally began: “Well, 
the biggest grizzly I ever killed and the most 
success I had generally was with the .44-40, and 
I used almost altogether reloaded shells.’’ This 
guide’s name is George Lunt, of Colonia Sacheo. 
Chihuahua, Mexico. He now considers the .30-30 


ahead of the .44-40 for white-tail deer in the 
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mountains. I witnessed him kill a white-tail 
deer on the run at about 400 yards with a .30-30, 
making a clean kill and breaking its spine. 
This raised my estimation of the .30-30s quite 
a little; but the feeling was of short duration, 
as I soon had the displeasure of stopping a 
spike buck after Mr. Lunt had fired three shots 
clean through its body. Neither of these balls 
expanded, as the holes at their exit demon- 
strated. However, this case establishes nothing 
more than the uncertainty of the .30-30 to ex- 
pand on flesh alone, as the 405-grain ball of my 
.45-70 was much better placed. Mr. Lunt was 
striking too low and too far back—a mistake 
seldom made by him. I always believe in aim- 
ing well up on a deer, as one will then hit in 
the neighborhood of the spine or miss alto- 
gether. I admit that the usual advice is fo aim 
at the point of the shoulder, Then if your ball 
drops, you will yet have a chance of breaking 
a leg. What if you do break a leg? It has 
been my experience that a deer with a leg 
broken, even close up to the shoulder, can out- 
run a pretty good horse. I believe the .44-40 
will kill a deer hit in a less vital place than 
the .30-30. 

I also had occasion to talk with an old hunter 
from the Bitter Root mountains. After we had 
gone the rounds of almost all guns and cali- 
bers he added, “The best-killinzg gun I ever 
owned was a carbine, .44-40.."". The Auditor of 
the Sierra Madre Railroad, who is quite a 
hunter, after we discussed several cartridges, 
gave the usual respect due to the .44-40. The 
same it was with many others I met. Their 
experiences with this cartridge are all too sim- 
ilar to repeat more of them. I never asked any 
one’s opinion of the .44-40. It is interesting to 
talk to almost any old hunter about guns and 
notice how he himself will soon lay before you 
the merits of the old .44-40. The .44-40 was to the 
Indian what the Sharp’s rifle was to the buffalo; 
but now both rifles have been laid aside with 
honor and superseded by the .30s and .303s. 

Why do we have so many complaining of the 
high-power guns overshooting at short range? 
It appears to me that some of the admirers of 
same could surely suggest a remedy. The .30-40 
seems to cause the most complaint in this man- 
ner. Is it because it is sighted point-blank 
at 200 yards? This ought to throw your bullet 
4 63-100 inches high, shooting at 100 yards, and 
much less at 50 yards. If one is not able to 
calculate quickly, I would suggest that they 
should keep their high-power rifle point blank 
at 100 or even 50 yards. Shooting at 50 yards 
with your .30-40 point blank at 10 yards, your 
bullet would only go about one inch high, and 
you would not have to make any calculations 
less than 150 yards. Besides, the chances are 
more favorable that you will have more time to 
calculate at this distance than when game starts 
close to you and you try to calculate how far 
to hold under him if your rifle is sighted for 200 
yards, Whatever rifle you have, study well its 
trajectory, and you will be surprised at the help 
you obtain. Some claim this would be no help 


in the hills and mountains, but it has always 
Ss. O. BRYANT. 


been beneficial to me. 


RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 





BY D. W. KING, JR., PREST,. COLO. RIFLE ASS’N. 


It seems strange that there is not more re- 
volver and pistol shooting indulged in than 
there is at the present time. The recent annual 
championship matches of the United States Re- 
volver Association, held simultaneously at Sea 
Girt, N. J.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; St. 
Louis, Mo., and San Francisco, Calif.; at which 
there were events for any revolver, any pistol, 
and military revolver, brought out less than 
forty entries. This is a very small showing for 
the sections in which they were held and they 
should try and get people to join the associa- 
tion from all over the country. There are many 
very good pistol and revolver shots in Colorado 
and in the states between Missouri and Califor- 
nia, as well as the eastern states, and they 
should join the association and get a chance 
to shoot for records and scores that will be 
officially recognized. 

s?.* 

It is very much easier to organize a revol- 
ver club than a rifle club, as such clubs do not 
need the distance required for rifle shooting, 
and their range can be of easy access to its 
members, where they can drop in any time in 
the day or evening and practice to their heart's 
content. 

There are a great many revolvers and pis- 
tols owned and used, and from the accounts 
read in the daily papers of shooting scrapes it 
seems they all need practice. especially the offi- 
cers of the law who are often called upon to 
defend not only their own lives but the lives 
of others as well. Many a brave officer has 
lost his life by his inability to defend himself 
when the time came. There is no doubt but 
that they should all pay more attention to the 
use of their revolvers. Citizens should also be 
able to protect themselves and homes if neces- 
sary against foot pads and burglars. What 
good is your revolver if you don’t know how to 


use it? ; 


The First Troop, or better known by the 
name of Essex Troop. of the state of New 
Jersey, has made a record at Sea Girt that any 
organization or state might well be proud of. 
The entire troop qualified as marksmen, about 
one-third being sharpshooters, and about twen- 
ty classed as experts. This is a goal every 
state and organization should try to reach, and 
the nearer they can get to such a degree of 
efficiency the better position the country will be 
in if we ever need them to defend it. 

*?2.* 

In giving accounts of a shoot held recently 
at Alexandria, S. D., for the world’s champion- 
ship at 500 wooden balls thrown in the air and 
hit with a rifle, the papers printed columns in 
regard to it and compared the record with for- 
mer records. Ray H. Chase of Alexandria, hit 
500 wooden balls thrown in the air from a trap 
in 7 minutes and 58 seconds, defeating Capt. A. 
H. Hardy of Nebraska, who required eight min- 
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utes and thirty-five seconds to hit the same 
number. The comparisons (in regard to time 
only) were made with the following previous 
records: A. B. Bartlett, 500 balls, 14 min.; T. J. 
Malanna, 500 in 13:10; and 1,000 in 26:40; Capt. 
C. A. Bogardus, 1,000 in 32 min, and Dr. Car- 
ver’s run of 1,000 in 34 minutes. 
* ¢-+*% 

The above is a good sample of the compari- 
sons being made by the press and general pub- 
lic of many sporting events, and records of all 
classes. How much did Mr. Chase beat Carver, 
Bogoraus, or the others? By time alone he did 
a very good stunt, but if they will stop and 
consider the difference in the guns, traps, and 
ammunition used by the different parties, it 
will be a very close contest. In the palmy days 
of the former champions, Carver and Bogar- 
dus, at least, they used the old-style, heavy rifle 
with a lever action, which was very slow and 
awkward to work as compared with the light 
trombone action of our small-calibre guns as 
used by Mr. Chase and Mr. Hardy. To-day 
they also have the advantage of smokeless 
powder, which is cleaner, quicker and more ac- 
curate than the black powder—a decided ad- 
vantage in a contest of this kind. 

- * * 

The records made by Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Hardy are very fine and show a wonderful de- 
gree of accuracy and rapidity but if the press 
and public are to jud-e their shooting by time 
alone they are mistaken as to the real merits 
of the performance. Give credit whenever 
credit is due. And if this is done our manufac- 
turers of guns and ammunition, who have 
spent years of time and millions of dollars in 
equipment and experiments, are certainly enti- 
tled to the most of the praise. This not only 
applies to records at flying targets but at sta- 
tionary targets as well. 

* ¢+ 

Records are constantly being lowered and 
all we hear about it is that it was done by so 
and so; nothing else being considered unless, 
possibly, the manufacturer informs us that it 
Was accomplished with his powder or his gun. 
I doubt very much if we are any better shots, 
or our records any better, than those of our 
forefathers. I fully believe that were we to 
shoot the same guns and ammunition as they 
did, we would not be “so many” after all 


FOR THE NEXT G. A. H. 





Colorado and the Western states, aided by 
some strong influences in the East, are now 
striving hard to obtain for Denver the meet- 
ing of the Grand American Handicap for 1904. 
President McKenzie and the officers of the Den- 
ver Trap club are working for this event with 
a heroism that is characteristic of Western 
grit, and if the plum is landed for Denver, we 
can assure the trap-shooters of this continent 
who gather at the meet that they will have 
nothing to be sorry for. We will admit that 
the population west of the river is only about 
one-tenth that of the states east of that line, 
but then we are only asking for such an event 


once in every five or ten years, and believe in 
justice to the far West we are entitled to this 
consideration. 

All western sportsmen should use their ut- 
most endeavors to forward the above end. 
Aside from the advantage to the trade in added 
incentives to shoot more regularly which 
such a meeting in our midst would produce, 
every Far Western shooter who intends jour- 
neying to the World’s Fair could make both 
trips at once, thereby saving both time and ex- 
pense. The same argument holds good of the 
Far Eastern shooters who visit the Fair; they 
also could time their visit to the Fair to con- 
form to the tournament dates. 

Colorado hospitality and Colorado scenery 
have on past occasions been lauded so high that 
we beg off from offering any eulogies on these 
features here, but will assure our visitors, 
should we get the meet, that they will be 
amply cared for. 


A POSSIBLE 75. 





The target herewith printed was made by 
F. H. Sprague at the regular meeting of the 
Denver Indoor Rifle Club, Oct. 20, 1908. Target, 


full size, three shots, off hand, 25 yds.; Stevens 
rifie; U. M. ¢. 22 long rifle cartridges. Score 7. 


Geo. C. Schoyen, of Schoyén & Peterson, 
Denver, has turned out a beautiful new target 
rifle for W. A. Kuntz of Idaho Springs, Colo., 
fitted with palm rest and weighing 13 pounds. 








ASTONISHING RESULTS 
Follow Each New Discovery of Science. 


The great strides that medical science has 
made in the last few years is due to the germ 
theory. When the germ of a disease has been 
discovered, the doctors have not been slow in 
finding a drug to kill it. In a few years, it will 
be rare to find a bald-headed man or woman. 
The falling out of hair is due to a dandruff 
germ, and now it has been’discovered how to 
kill this germ. The remedy used is called New- 
bro’s Herpicide. Its success has been marvel- 
ous. Not a failure has been so far reported. It 
is also a delightful hair dressing free from oil 
or sticky substances. Try it and be convinced 
of its actual merit. Sold by leading druggists. 
Send 10c in stamps for sample to The Herpicide 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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AN OLD WEAPON. 





Editor Outdoor Life—Will you please tell me 
what is the approximate age of this gun: Last 
summer I bought, indirectly, of a North Caro- 
lina mountaineer, a fine old specimen of a flint- 
lock rifle of the Daniel Boone pattern, and I am 
desirous of learning, if possibie, its age. The 
gun is nearly six feet in length, the stock being 
one of the most beautiful pieces of curly maple 
I have ever seen, beautifully made and grace- 
fully proportioned, and running to within half 
an inch of the muzzle. Although showing con- 
clusively in the regions where the explosions 
of powder took place, as well as where the fric- 
tion due to the scraping of the flint, that it has 
undergone much practical use, yet it is in a 
remarkable state of preservation and has evi- 
dently had the very best of care, as there are 
very few scratches to be seen; neither are the 
metal portions of the gun very badly rusteu. 

The style of screw and pins indicate that it 
is very old. A small plate of silver on top of 
the stock has the remnants of a date, but so 
indistinct it ‘« impossible to be certain what it 
is. It looks as though it might have been in- 
tended for 1755. 

The lock is well made and has some scroll- 
like engraving on the outside, together with the 
name ‘“Partridge,”’ in old English lettering. As 
this is probably the name of the maker. who 
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very old-appearing, flat, leather bag attached to 
a shoulder strap—evidently for carrying bullets, 
must have been well known in his time, I 
thought possibly some of the readers of your 
journal might be able to ~ive some information 
as to when this gunsmith flourished. 
Accompanying the sun is a very ancient- 
looking powder horn, bullet mold and powder 
measure made from the horn of a deer; also, a 
wads, etc. DR. E. H. ANGLE. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





(The gun referred to by Dr. Angle was very 
likely made either just previous to or shortly 
after the year 1800. In that year the English 
gun was a light, well-balanced and effective 
weapon, for that period. As the doctor prob- 
ably knows, the flint-lock is of Spanish origin, 
being invented early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. About 1815 it reached its zenith, when the 
renowned Joe Manton, the king of gun-makers, 
had so improved and added to its mechanism 
as to make a first-rate sporting gun a veritable 
engine. As is well known by gun and silver 
smiths, a silver coin may be worn so smooth 
through use that it is impossible to see the let- 
ters thereon, but if heated to a blue heat the 
characters are sometimes easily distinguishable. 
If Dr. Angle would heat his gun in this man- 
ner, where the date mark was stamped, he may 
be able to see the figures.—Ed.] 


NITRO CLUB SHELLS 


There are ducks and ducks, but 
when Sir Canvasback swings 
over the decoys, the sportsman’s 
heart pounds mighty hard—his 
cupisfull. A reliable load—34y 
drams in U. M. C. Nitro Clubs, or 
31g in Arrow—will reach the un- 
reachables. 


The UNION METALLIC 
==CARTRIDGE CO.=—= 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
313 Broadway, New York. 
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MR. LEHLE’S REQUEST 





The Bryant-Brewster controversy furnishes 
entertainment to many readers and is a thing to 
be expected when rifles are discussed, but I beg 
to remain outside of the ring in which the bat- 
tle is waged. 

A name quite like my own appeared in the 
last installment of these epistles and I should 
like to ask that this will not occur again. I 
did not hear Mr. Brewster call for assistance 
and am sure he does not require anything I can 
give him. 

Hence, gentlemen, if you must disagree, 
please do not drag your mutual friend into the 
controversy. G. L, LEHLE. 





NEW CLUBS. 


A new gun club has been organized at Ft. 
Collins, Colo., called the Owl Gun Club, officered 
as follows: President, Frank Corbin; secretary, 
J. L. Howard; A. C. Kalmus, J. L. Nightingale, 
W. R. Shields, Pat Hurley, Ed Livernash, Pat 
Ryan, E. L. Pell, A. M. Garbutt. Ed Drum- 
mond. 





Cheyenne, Wyo., has reorganized its old rifle 
club. There has been much inactivity in rifle 
shooting in Cheyenne of late, considering the 
very excellent shots in that city. 


Some of the leading shotgun shooters of 
Pueblo, Colo., have organized a gun club called 
the Pueblo Lake Henry Gun Club, the purpose 
of which is to indulge in shotgun sport at Lake 
Henry, a beautiful sheet of water near Sugar 
City, where a comfortable lodge will be erected. 
The officers of the new club are: John M. 
Killin, president; Elliot S Ray, secretary-treas- 


urer; John Campbell, field captain, and Sol Ber- - 


german, vice president. 


DOINGS AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 





Colo. Springs, Colo., Oct. 17, 1908. 

A meeting of the Colorado Springs Gun Club 
was held this evening and the results were most 
satisfactory. A statement of the club’s financial 
standing was given by Mr. A. J. Lawton, secre- 
tary, showing that the club had a credit of a 
small balance in the bank after all indebtedness 
on its club house was paid. The club house and 
ground fixtures cost about $1,250. 

Mr. C. L. Tutt very kindly offered to donate 
the gun club a sterling trophy to be shot for 
under a handicap system. A committee compos- 
ed of Messrs, Garrett, Lawton, and Strang was 
named to select a trophy and arrange the handi- 
cap, conditions. 

Captain Garrett voluntarily announced that 
he would bar himself from competition for the 
trophy, believing that it would give the newer 
shooters a better chance to win and create a 
greater interest in the handicap event. 

A motion was carried making all present 
members who had paid a membership fee of $25. 
life members. New members coming into the 
club may secure a life membership by paying 


$25.00. Also a club membership may now be ob- 
tained by paying a fee of $5 which entitles the 
member to the privileges of the club for one 
year and which may be renewed from year to 
year by the payment of a like sum. 

Since the organization of the gun club there 
has not been any assessment or any dues except 
the membership fee. SHY ANNE. 





Mr. C. L. Tutt, president of the United 
States Reduction and Refining Company, gave 
an invitation shoot on November 1. The pur- 
pose of the shoot was to bring out some shoot- 
ers who had not shot at the traps before. _ Mr. 
Garrett was present to assist and manage the 
shoot. Mr. Tutt supplied the targets gratis, and 
furnished an elaborate luncheon. Five new 
members joined the club. 

Ir. MacNeill, by killing 16 birds out of the 
first 25 and 17 out of the second 25, with a total 
handicap of 20, made a net score of 53, tieing 
with Messrs. Tutt, Sanderson, Penrose and 
Chisholm. These men then shot off the tie at 
25 birds, their handicaps being changed for the 
second event. Messrs. Tutt and MacNeill again 
tied. 

It was arranged that the final shoot-off 
should be at 15 targets. Mr. MacNeill was an 
easy winner in the finals, breaking one more 
target than his competitor. and winning without 
the aid of his handicap. 

Considering that Mr. MacNeill is a new 
shooter, wholly inexperienced at the. traps, his 
work was remarkable. 

The scores made were as follows: 


First shoot: 


25 25 Ss. H. z. 
SENET a ae ON 22 2 «43 10 383 
No dukiods oonsectead 23 22 45 5 50 
EN 5 ccs baad ¢: “Secunia 3». 36 15 |: 61 
ET th cians | beseskaeee 21 20 41 5 46 
Sc ccs cop bsihue, Svieee 13 17 30 20 8650 
ED cei cenoe” caves oe usiot 16 17 20 «53 
EE ts ccs awa ae ace 14 12 26 20 46 
eee . 3 6 19 20 39 
First shoot-off at 25 targets: 
NE atric. buneabasesen¥eckna 23 4 2 
OEE ic cnwee, ‘paveneed 21 3 34 
EE, oc cccals  cncabweecs 14 7 21 
PE chi ieedb ccd. sacs oes 14 10 24 
REEL accserkbe Seasatsvses 16 9 & 
Finals, at 15 targets: 
1 EE See aoe 8 3 ll 
IED (3 weeks wcenten ee 9 6 15 
SHY ANNE. 


ROUGH RIDER GUN CLUB. 





Herewith I hand you scores made by the 
above-named club on October 17: 


PD. .. sabia chase csnbebeanon rh et ee. 
BE RE RRP a a 10 25 25 25 25 25 
iT RR ee SM wc «ee. 
Fe See 7tr a. Bs 
ek ne” os cccvavéeeouedén > Oe a Oe ie” us 
eee OO eae: »§ 6B B EK 12 
J, BB, TRBWOCCBOR, 20 cc sevecsecvce oe 22'S eee 
DSi a cclesubeyenvetnsesed e's wh oy ar 
rere ee wry, FC 
i SE sec ccoctesncednoces — on 2238 Be 
A, Ye ee eee a ee =a 
Frank McKee .........+-..++++ ok >cee.- ee ae 


Milligan, Mont. 
Secretary. 
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SALT LAKE RIFLE CLUB. 





Editor Outdoor Life—Herewith find scores 
made by the Salt Lake Rifle Club on October 
25 and November 1. respectively: 


October 25: 
Letchfield .. ..77 74 81 73 82 71 82 79—Av 77 
Hirschvogel ...77 75 79 75 72 78 69 75—Av 75 
Van Arnam ...65 72 80 74 68 76 75 79—Av 7334 
Johnngon ........ 76 76 72 80 77 70 683 72—Av 738% 
Weatherson .. .76 75 75 80 76 76 —Av 7614 
| er ar 2 Be ee ..—Av 49 
Brecken ... .... 72 7&4 71 (tw ..—Av 68% 

November 1: 
Barnes ........ 5 78 82 82 8 .. .. ..—Av 8 
Letchfield ......75 72 72 66 74 80 79 ..—Av 74 
Hirschvogel 85 79 80 76 66 8 .. ..—Av 78% 
a, ee 69 69 66 62 59 .. .. ..—Av 64% 
Van Arnam ...69 76 73 69 63 76 81 70—Av 72% 
Johnson ...... 71 77 82 70 73 83 79 —Av 76 3-7 
Weatherson ...78 71 78 77 79 —Av 76% 

OR Ee 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“The Magic Forest,’’ by Stewart Edward White: 
beautifully illustrated in colors; $1.50. The 
re Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


Mr. White’s new story is one of the latest 
books from the press of the publishers. The 
woods atmosphere is charmingly introduced into 
this tale of the Canadian forest. Besides the 
pictures in color. printed by the process used 
for the first time in “‘The Call of the Wild,”’ 
the book will contain a quantity of decorations 
and pictures in the text. The publishers have 
taken special pains to make the illustration of 
the book appropriate and attractive in every 
particular. 





“Our Feathered Game,” by Dwight W. Hunt- 
peta: $2 net: Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
ork. 


This is one of the most beautifully produced 
books we have seen, and canont fail to receive 
a cordial welcome at the hands of the lovers of 
shotgun shooting. Over 400 pages are devoted 
to the haunts, habits and characteristics of 
every popular North American game bird that 
flies. It is adorned with eight full-page shoot- 
ing scenes in color and 135 bird portraits. It 
contains chapters on “Guns and Dogs,” ‘“‘Game 
Clubs, Parks and Preserves,’ ‘River Duck 
Shooting,’’ “Bay Bird Shooting,” etc., in addi- 
tion to special treatises on all the prominent 
feathered game birds. 

“John Maxwell’s Marriage,”’ by Stephen Gwynn; 


$1.50: 360 pages; The MacMillan Company, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In the above novel Maxwell is engaged 
to marry Mary Nesbit, who elopes on the 
eve of the wedding. In the course of a 
revelry of consolation, Mary’s father is 


stung by the adroit taunts of the villain into 
vowing that Maxwell, having been promised a 
bride from the house, shall have one, and forc- 
ing his proud, haughty daughter Isabella to 
marry him then and there. Next day Maxwell 
finds himself married to a beautiful fury who 
scorns him. This is the beginning of a story 
which works out in novel and singular ways. 
The Revolutionary war comes into it, though 
its scenes are_laid in the north of Ireland. Mr. 
Gwynn, is himself an Irishman, the author of 
“The Old Knowledge” and “‘The Decay of Sen- 
sibility.” 












All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WoRN| 
Every Pair Warranted 
“Qi The Name Is 


stamped on every i 
loop — 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 















Send GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Soe: for Gorn, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sample Pair. 
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“In_ the Glow of the Fire Camp,” by A. K. P. 
Harvey; illustrated by W. Herbert Dunton; 
The National Sportsman Press, Boston. 


This book of 160 pages contains stories of the 
woods, as its title would indicate, by a man 
who has not only spent a great deal of his time 
hunting, but who has a pleasing style of plac- 
ing interesting experiences before his readers. 
It is cleverly illustrated by half-tone cuts of 
camp, hunting and canoe scenes, and also by 
zinc etchings placed artistically on the margins 
of every page, \ 





“On the Wee-a Trail, by Caroline Brown; The 
MacMillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

This interesting work will strongly appeal to 
all Americans and more particularly to those 
whose families came from the states bordering 
on the east bank of the Mississippi. The story 
incidentally portrays the vicissitudes and the 
lives of the American pioneers in the ‘Great 
Wildernegs,’”’ as the country west of the Alle- 
ghanies was generally known. The capture and 
recapture of Fort Sackville. at Vincennes on 
the Wabash, are important features among the 
central incidents. This French village was 
styled by its occupants “O Post,” and the name 
was adopted by the Americans. Vincennes was 
a trading post of the French as early as 1712, 
and at the time of Miss Brown’s story, 1778, 
there had grown up in it a more or less conven- 
tional life, and also many curious local customs 
which afforded opportunity for merry-making. 
The action begins in mid-wilderness and culmi- 
nates with the fall of the Fort under the assault 
of George Rogers. Clark. The illustrations by 
Max Klepper are superb. 











OUTDOOR LIFE 


NEW YORK-PITTSBURG RUN. 


. It was a magnificent contest—the automobile 
endurance run on October 18, from New York to 
ete. The special correspondent of the 
Buffalo Express, in reporting the event said: 

“In the formal announcement of the result 
of the contest of automobiles in the endurance 
run between New York and Pittsburg based on 
points and the cleanest record with the least 

enalties, two of the first four cars are the two 

erce entries from Buffalo. Both the Pierce, 
Stanhope, driven by Percy P. Pierce, and the 
Pierce Arrow, driven by Charles Sheppy, scored. 
The other leaders are the Toledo car driven by 
George Soules; the White steamers, driven by 
P. H. Deming and Webb Jay; the Rambler car, 
driven by Arthur Gardiner; the Packard car, 
driven by B_ B. Holcomb, and the Stearns car, 
driven by F. B. Stearns. 

“Probably the greatest individual welcome 
accorded to any of the bubblers was given to 
Percy P. Pierce on his trip through Pittsburg 
on Thursday in the Pierce Stanhope. He en- 
tered about an hour after Sheppy and the Ar- 
row. A crowd trailed in his wake up to The 
Schenley. The Pierce Stanhope came along 
blithesomely, evenly. as if home from an hour's 
spin on a muddy road. It was very unlike some 
of the bandaged and battered cars. Apart from 
its coating of mud, it showed no sign of the 
tremendous task and awful test to which it had 
been subjected. It did not limp in. The Stan- 
hope, like the Arrow, came in grandly, superb- 
ly .and seemingly fit to turn right around and 
run back to New York again. The crowd shout- 
ed in pleasure, for it had been heralded abroad 
that Percy Pierce and the Stanhope had won 
out in their class for the run and that the 
Pierce car was one of the two between whom 
the championship of the enture endurance run, 
of all classes, rested, for the run was a test 
not of speed, but of endurance. Thus the wis- 
dom of the Pierce people in directing Percy 
P. Pierce and Charles Sheppy to operate their 
cars for the endurance win on points, became 
apparent. Instead of constantly racing they 
came in each day fit and ready for the next 
day’s run.”’ 


ARTIFICIAL EYES. 


The advertisement in this issue of J. F. 
zon 12 Britannia Street, Taunton, Mass.., 
above subject will be read with interest, es- 
pecially by our taxidermist friends. We can 
recommend Mr. Mason to our readers as a man 
who thoroughly understands his business. and 
whose prices are right. 


POWDER FROM GALVESTON STORM. 


The following letter will interest a large 
number of our readers, and we therefore take 
pleasure in publishing: 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales, New York City, 

Dear Sirs:—Last summer I bought from F. 
Schorer, Galveston, two cases New Green Wals- 
rode that had gone through theGalveston storm 
of 1900. The cans were rusted to pieces, but the 
powder was O. I want five pounds New 
Green Walsrode. Where can I get it near here? 

Corpus Christi, Tex., Sept. 14. 1903. 

G. G. CLOUGH. 


WANTED. 


Some copies of the issue of May. 1903. We 
will pay at the rate of 20 cents apiece for as 
many as are received up to 10. Address Out- 
door Life, Denver, Colo. 


Ma- 
on the 


IT IS SCHOYEN & PETERSON NOW. 


Two of the best-known gunmakers in the 
West. Messrs. Geo. C. Schoyen and A. W. Pe- 
terson. have joined hands under the firm name 


of Schoyen & Peterson. with headquarters at 
1417 Lawrence street, Denver. These men are 
specialists in each of their particular lines, Mr. 
Peterson now making a specialty of his well- 
known telescopes, and Mr. Schoyen his rifle bar- 


Is your Hair 
worth One Doilar? 


If so, buy a bottle of Newbro’s Herpi- 
cide and stop that dandruff that is 
slowly but surely rendering you bald. 
NEWBRO’S HERPICIDE : 
is the only pre tion on the market 
that really will stop it, for it is the 
only one that kills the microbe at work 
on the hair root, thus destroying the 
cause and consequently removing the 
effect. 
One trial will convince you, the same 
as it has this ‘‘ doubting Thomas”: 
Saw Francisco, CAL., Dec. 1, 99, 
When I bought that bottle of Herpicide a 
few months ago, like the majority of such 
peenecations, I thonght it wonld prove a 
ake,but Iam happy tostate that it does all. 
hair in growing rapidiy. ‘Respectfully, > 
5 ui 
ate. R. Retiy, 29s Devisadere Bt. 


For Sale at all First-Class Drug Stores... 








rels. Of course everything pertaining to gun 
making and gun mending will always be done 
by these gentlemen in the futurs, as in the past. 
Knowing them to be the best men at their spe- 
cial lines in the West, we congratulate them 
both on the new partnership which has been 
formed and hope the sportsmen of the West 
will continue to accord them the fullest meas- 
ure of their patronage. 


ON THE MUZZLE VENT. 


The following highly commendatory letter 
was received lately by Mr. Kent of El- 
mira, N. Y., on his venting process for “‘doctor- 
ing’’ rifles: 

Mr. Perry E. Kent, 

Dear Sir.—Permit me to express my surprise 
and admiration at the gratifying manner in 
which your “venting’’ process improved one of 
our Institutional rifles; restoring its former ac- 
curacy, and improving it fully 30%: rendering 
its shooting qualities nearly equal to new, 
though it has seen years of hard wear, constant 
rough usage and reckless, indifferent care. I 
consider it a grand good thing, and of practic- 


al value in gunnery. 
P. J. McDONNELL. 


Those of our sportsmen who should ever 
happen to journey into the country of the 
Northwest and who stop at Olympia, Wash., 
should bear in mind that there is one of their 
kind running a hotel in that city, and that he 
will take extra good care of any who go to 
him and use our name. We refer to that staid 
friend of the sportsmen, Mr. E, N. Tunin,_pro- 
prretor of the Olympia Hotel, at Olympia, 

ash, 
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LOFTIS 


permits any person of honest intentions, 

no matter how far away they may live, to 

open a confidential Charge Account for a 

Diamond, Watch or other valuable article of 

jewelry, and pay the same in a series of 

easy monthly payments. la in 

48 rite today for our illus- 

How it 1S Done: trated Catalogue, and 

from it s t any article that you would like to 

wear or or, perhaps give to a loved one at 

Christmas. Your selection will at once be sent 

to your home, pece of business or express office 

as youprefer. Examine it with all the care you 

wish ; then, if it is all that you anticipated, and the 

best value that you ever saw for the money, pay one- 

fifth of the price and keep it. ‘The balance you may 

send us in eight equal monthly payments. » ; 

you decide not to buy, sim- 

On the Other Hand, ply return the article at our 

expense. Whether you buy or not, we pay all express and 

other charges—there is no expense to you, neither do you 

assume any risk or obligation whatever. We submit our 

goods on their merits, with absolute confidence that their 

quality, low price and our easy terms will make you a 
pleased customer. 


Your Christmas Plans 


immediate possession of a beautiful Diamond 
you can make gif 
quire but 
ay FOR CASH we havea proposition to 
ouse. 
ten per cent, at any time within one year. You 
whole year, then send it back to us and get $45, 
ten cents per week. 
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ifts that are commensurate with, and ap 
one-fifth of the price of any article when we 
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Weare the largest house in the Diamond 
usiness. We arealso one of the oldest— 
Est. 1858. Werefer to any bank in America 
—ask your local bank how we stand in the busi- 
ness world. They will refer to their books of 
commercial ratings and tell you that we stand 
very high, and that our representations may be 
acccepted without a question. < 
given withev- 


Our Guarantee Certificate Sy Diino 


is the broadest and the strongest ever given by a 
house of unquestioned responsibility. Our exchange 
system is the most liberal ever devised, for it permits 
you toreturn any Diamond bought of us,and to get the 
full amount paid, in exchange for other goods or a 


larger Diamond. i fdential 

* is a confidential matter. 
An Account With Us We require no security; 
charge no interest; impose no penalties and create no 
publicity, Our customers use their charge accounts with 
us year after year, finding them a great conyenience at 
such times as Christmas, birthdays, anniversaries, etc. 
We have no disagreeable preliminaries or vexatious de- 
lays. Everythingis pleasant, prompt and guaranteed 
to be satisfactory. 


will not be complete until you have looked through 

our new Christmas Catalogue, and considered what you 

can do in gift making in conjunction with the LOFTIS SYSTE 
which you might pay for something cheap and trifling, will make the first 


M. The five dollars 
ayment on, and put youin 
Vith a very little money, 
propriate to the circumstances—for we re- 
eliver it to you. IF YOU PREFER TO 
make which is thoroughly characteristic of our 


or a Fine Watch. 


It is nothing less than our written agreement to return all that you pay for a Diamond—less 


might thus wear a fifty-dollar Diamond for a 
making the cost of wearing a Diamond, less 


Write to:day for catalogue. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. 


Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry 
» Dept. P-153 92 to 98 State Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAYNES-APPERSON CARS. 


We take pleasure this month in introducing 
to our readers one of our best-known Western 
sportsmen, Mr. S. C. Shearer, of Denver. Mr. 
Shearer has made his mark in Colorado through 
handling Yale and Snell bicycles, but he is one 
of the many dealers who have seen the rise of 
the automobile and who were sensible enough 
to grasp a good opportunity. The opportunity 
came When he had the chance of taking the 
Colorado agency for one of the best lines of cars 
in this ¢ountry—the Haynes-Apperson, made by 
the Haynes-Apperson Co., of Kokomo, Ind. Mr. 
Shearer believes in the most assidious attention 
and application to business, and keeps his store 
at 1711 California street, Denver, open night and 
day, having an extra force for the night shift. 

The Haynes-Apperson is now made in four 








S. C, Shearer. 


models—a tonneau, 


surrey, 
about—all equipped with their double cylinder 


standard and run- 


opposed engine. They all have three speeds 
forward and one reverse, all obtainable from the 
one lever. Among the patents of their own used 
on their machines may be mentioned the trans- 
mission gear. carbonators and adjustable steer- 
ing wheel. This company is the oldest makers 
of motor cars in America, and their plant at 
Kokomo, Ind., is one of the best equipped in 
the United States. 

Send for beautiful catalogue to either Mr. 
Shearer or the company. 


NOTES. 





Mr, A. W. Peterson, of Denver, whose part- 
nership with Geo. E. Schoyen is mentioned in 
another part of this number, has received his 
certificate of patent granted him on his “means 
for adjusting cross-hairs on telescopic sights."’ 
Mr. Peterson should be very proud of this in- 
vention, which we predict may some day bring 
him a small fortune. His object in patenting 
and manufacturing this telescope is to provide a 
device which shall be readily adjustable. where- 
by the horizontal cross-hair may be quickly and 
accurately changed for varying ranges, and 
whose adjustment shall require no_ special 
skill on the part of the user. Those who have 
used a ’scope fitted with these adjustable cross- 
hairs pronounce them a big advantage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE . 


Ross, Ltd., manufacturing opticians, of No. 
lll New Bond street, London, W., have favored 
us with a copy of their new catalogue “A,” 
which is an exhaustive and elaborate affair. It 
is beautifully printed on the highest calendered 
enamel paper, and contains over fifty pages of 
very interesting matter to those who use field 
glasses and cameras. The Ross Binoculars are 
known the world over for the excellence of their 
quality, and those who contemplate the pur- 
chase of as fine a pair of glasses as is made 
should write for this catalogue to the above 
company or to Paul Weiss, western sales agent, 
1606 Curtis street, Denver. 


R Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broadway, 

New York, have issued a beautiful catalogue 
describing arms and hunting goods generally, 
but Charles Daly guns in particular. A great 
deal of attention is also given to Mauser rifles, 
an interesting description of which is given in 
the “Rifle and Trap” department of this num- 
ber by one of our readers. This new catalogue 
will be sent to anyone. on request. 


The Rawlings Sportings Goods Co.’s new fall 
and winter “Sports’’ catalogue is to hand. It 
comprises 108 pages of carefully prepared matter 
relating to hunting. shooting. fishing and kind- 
red accessories, and should be on the desk of 
every Western dealer in these goods. Address 
the Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., enclosing stamp to cover postage. 





D. W.. Aldridge, for some time past general 
agent in Denver of the C. & N. W. Ry.. as been 
promoted to the office of general easte n agent 
at New York. He is succeeded in Denver by 
Mr. D. H. Hoops, formerly general agent pass- 
enger department, Chicago, whose presence in 
Denver is welcomed by the railroad men and 
general public alike. 

This month's number of Outdoor Life con- 
tains the advertisement of an article that will 
appeal to a great many of our readers as a 
pretty good thing. We refer to the advertise- 
ment of A. W. Bishop & Son, Racine, Wis., 
which can be found under the department head- 
ing of “Fishing Tackle and Implements.”’ 


A copy of the fall and winter catalogue is 
to hand as a compliment from Frank E. Page. 
advertising manager of the Denver Dry Goods 
Co. It contains 128 pages, and is sent to anyone 
on request. 








YOU WISH TO KNOW 

D whether you will prosper or not in your under- ? 
takings? Whether you will marry or not? Have'sickness or 
health? Travel or stvy at home? Win or lose in speculation? 
Business to follow, etc.? YOUR PLANETS WILL TELL 
YOU. No quess work, Clear answers to all questions of vital 
interest to each man and woman. Will send-yon hundreds of 
addresses of people who have been patrons of mine for 10 
years, and you can write to them and verify my statements. 
GRASP your OPPORTUNITIES and you will gain your de- 
sires, Pope, the great poet, writes, “Whoever disseminates 
true Astrology is a public benefactor.” Shakespeare says, 
“The Stars above us govern our conditions.” Why should 
you doubt? Send your birth date and 1c and I will send you 
a trial reading. L. THOMPSON, Kansas City, Mo. 


B. Bernard 


Buyer of Raw Furs 
and Ginseng Root. 
150 Bleecker St., 

NEW YORK. 








Quotations sent on request, 





WANTED. 


WANTED—Ten men in each state to travel, 
tack signs, and distribute circulars and samples 
of our goods. Salary $60.00 per month; $3.00 per 
day for expenses) KUHLMAN COMPANY, 
Dept. D., Atlas Block, Chicago. 
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Of COLORADO and UTAH possess attractions for 
the Sportsmen which are unsurpassedin America. 
and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver and Rio Grande | 
and Rio Grande Western 


The torests which cover so large a portion of these states are 
the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Antelope, Rocky Mountain Sheep 
Mountain Lion, Wolf and Bear as well as a variety of small owith 
while the streams and lakes,in countless number, are teemi 
Mountain Trout. The Sportemen who select the mountains 0 

Colorado or Utah are always sure of a hearty welcome in the 
neighboring towns, where outfits can be obtained suitable for 
ttheir needs. If you arecontemplating a trip let us send you 
information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautifully illustrated 

booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Of COLORADO and UTAH possess attractions for 
the Sportsmen which are unsurpassed im America. 
and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver and Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Wester 


The torests which cover so large a portion of these states ax 
the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Antelope, Rocky Mountain Shee 2 
Mountain Lion, Wolf and Bear as well as a variety of ne 
whilethe streams and lakes,incou ntless num ber,are teem wit 
Mountain Trout. The Sportemen who select the mounta 9 

Colorado or Utah are always sure of a hearty welcome im 
neighboring towns, where outfits can be obtained suitable f. 
ttheir needs. If you arecontemplatinga trip let ue send yo 
information in regard to hunting, fishing an 
camping grounds and our beautifully illustrate¢ 
booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent 
DENVER, COLO. 
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IN COLORADO 


you will find the best fishing and hunting in the country, 

There are Hundreds of [liles of splendid trout streams, while 
GAME both large and small may be found within easy reach of the 
various railway lines of the 


Colorado & Southern 


RAILWAY. 


In fact most all of the hunting and fishing is along this line. Write 
for copies of “ Resorts in Platte Canon” and “Fishing Pools and Pictures © 
Along the Platte.” ’ 


T. E. FISHE R, General Passenger Agent, 
DENVER, COLO. 


‘P, S.—We also have a monopoly on the scenery. _T. E. F, 
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